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The concluding number of our last volume 
contained an account of some new . and 
extraordinary experiments in Photography, 
by M. Niepce de St. Victor. We commence 
a new volume on the first day of the New 
Year, with the important announcement, that 
a process for Printing Positives direct from 
the Negative, in\Lnfading gabbon, has been 
at length discovered. On the 31st of 
November last. Dr. Phipson deposited with 
the French Academy of Sciences a sealed 
packet, containing the particulars of a new 
process for printing positives direct in carbon. 

This is all we know about the matter at 
present. When the packet is to be opened 
and the contents published, we cannot say, 
but shall endeavour to obtain the earliest 
information, and lay it before our readers. It 
is not unlikely that bi-chromate of potass, or 
chromic acid, may be the sensitive agent 
employed. But we will not indulge in 
speculations. The process may either turn 
out to be that great step in Photography for 
which the Due de Luynes, a year or two ago, 
offered the prize of £400 ; or it may turn out 
to be a mere photographic curiosity of very 
little practical value. We must await with 
patience the opening of a packet, which may 
possibly contain most important particulars. 

Some experiments in which we were 
engaged a few weeks ago, lead us to believe 
in the possibility of printing in carbon, by 
the following process : — 

First, — Dip a sheet of blotting paper in 
a mixture of bi-chromate of potass, albumen, 
and finely-ground charcoal ; or blacken it (in 
the dark), with Indian ink, ground up with a 
solution of bi-chromate and gelatine, or 
albumen. 

Next, — Dry the blackened paper, and 
expose it to light, under a negative. 

Lastly, — Immerse it in water, which will 
more or less perfectly remove the black 
material from those parts where light has 
not acted without disturbing those parts 
where light has acted, and thereby rendered 
it insoluble. In this way a print m black 
and a sort of dirty white may be produced. 
After which it is probable that immersion in 
an alkaline solution may clear up the lights 
sufficiently. This was the direction in which 



we were experimenting a few weeks ago, 
when some matters interfered to prevent our 
carrying the experiments any further. 

We have given in the present number 
an improved formula for Printing by 
Development ; but the article is merely a 
brief description of the manipulation of the 
process; we shall have more to say in the 
next, and following numbers. More than a 
year has elapsed since we published in this 
Journal a method of printing without a 
toning bath. During that time we have made 
numerous experiments in the process, and 
executed some large printing orders by' it. 
JThis experience has enabled us to simplify it 
a little, as well as to find out its weak points. 
It is now our intention to discuss this 
process more fully, and state the results at 
which we have arrived. We believe it to be 
at once the simplest and most economical of 
all known printing processes with silver salts. 
Mr. Hardwich is now experimenting with this 
process, and we have occasionally compared 
notes, and exchanged specimens, with him. 
He seems at present inclined to think well of 
it, and says in a postcript to his last letter, — 
" I have no doubt that prints, formed in the 
way you propose, are more likely to be 
permanent, cateris paribus^ that any pictures 
by the ordinary sun-process. This sl^ould be 
distinctly stated.'' 

An interesting communication by Mr. J. 
T. Brown, an Architect, at Birmingham, has 
occupied so much of our space, that we must 
defer to our next some matters which we had 
prepared for the present number. 

We have alluded, on one or two occasions, 
to some photographs of the Moon, which were 
exhibited by Mr. Warren De La Rue, at the 
last meeting of the Astronomical Society. 
The following account of what took place 
at the meeting, appeared in the "Athenaeum," 
of Dec. 12th. 

" At the close of the Meeting of the Astronomical 
Society, on November 13th, Mr. Warren De la,Rue 
exhibited a great variety of beautifal photographs 
of the moon, several of which he placed at 
the disposal of the Fellows of the Society. He 
also made some remarks on the application of 
Photography to recording the appearances of the 
heavens, and more particularly of those presented 
by the moon and the larger planets. Mr. Bond, 
of Cambridge, in the United States, was the 
first, he believed, who obtained a photographic 
impression, by means of the telescope, of the lunar 
surface. At a subseqaent period, in the year 1852, 
Mr. De la Bue applied the collodion^ assisted by 
Mr. Thornthwaite, and obtained an excellent image 
of the moon ; and he had the honour of exhibiting 
it to the Society, and of describing the apparatus 
by which he obtained '^, It is difficult to follow 
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the moon's motion in any telescope, without the 
aid of a clockwork driver ; nevertheless, by means 
of a sliding pUte-holder in the place of the ordinary 
eye-piece, he was able to do so, by viewing the 
image through the collodion film. The particular 
form of apparatus employed he had the pleasure of 
describing at that period to the Society. Mr. 
De la Rue soon relinquished the pursuit of lunar 
photography, because it required two enthusiasts ; 
one to uncover the mouth of the telescope, and one 
to follow the moon's apparent motion ; and it was 
not easy to find a friend always disposed to wait 
up for hours, night after night, probably without 
obtaining any result. He therefore resolved to 
discontinue his photographic experiments till he 
had applied a clock -motion to his telescope. This 
he has done during the present year, and he has 
taken the earliest opportunity of resuming his 
experiments. The first results Mr. De la Rue 
obtained were similar to those described in 1852, 
and were produced by employing collodion and 
obtaining positive images of the moon. He was 
very successful from the onset, and had been 
enabled to distribute a few enlarged copies of a 
photograph obtained on the 7th of September. 
There were also copies of it on the table for the use 
of the members then present. More recently 
Mr. De la Rue has been induced to make experi- 
ments in the production of negative collodion 
pictures, for two reasons: first, because they 
admitted of more easy multiplication, and secondly, 
because the image is much finer in grain. In the 
positive pictures the precipitation of the silver is in 
larger particles than in the negatives. The 
paner copies before the Society were derived from a 
positive picture, which, in the telescope was obtained 
in five seconds. When this was procnred he was 
unable to obtain a good negative in less than 
14 seconds. However, his friend, Mr. Howlett, 
lately put him in the way of making negative 
collodion very sensitive, and he obtained negative 
impressions in ten seconds. Since this, by paying 
particular attention to the state of the bath, he had 
been very successful in still reducing the time of 
exposure, and had produced pictures, not only of 
the lunar surface, but also of Jupiter, in from 
three to seven seconds. The photographs of 
Jupiter show his belts remarkably well. The 
beauty of the photographs exhibited of the moon, 
he thought it would be admitted, gave great 
promise that at a future period photography will 
be considered as the only correct means of mapping 
down the lunar surfece. When we shall be able 
to obtain collodion finer in grain and still more 
sensitive, it will supersede hand-drawing altogether; 
and even now the results obtained are much more 
accurate than anything hitherto done by mapping 
hand-drawing. It is nearly impossible, by 



or 



micrometrical measurement, to lay down all the 
details of the moon, and much, after a sort of 
triangulation, has to be filled up by eye. The 
work is too laborious; and the famous map of 
Beer & Mudler, wonderfully accurate as it is, does 
not fulfil the conditions of absolute accuracy in all 
the minute points of details. 

" The Astronomer Royal expressed his feeling 
that a step of very great importance had been 
made, of which, either as r^ards the self-delineation 



of clusters of stars, nebulae, and planets, or as 
r^ards the self-re^stration of observations, it is 
impossible at present to estimate the value. 

" The most cordial thanks of Astronomers are 
due to Mr. Bond, and to the professional amateurs, 
Messrs. Whipple & Black, by whose perseverance 
this object has been obtained."— ^^Ae9uetM». 

In the Spring of last year we advertised^ 
as about to be published by us, a Dictionary 
of Terms used in Photography, and also a 
Treatise on the Negative Collodion ProcesB. 
In reply to the frequent enquiries which have 
been made with respect to these promised 
works, we beg to say that both will probably 
be ready in the course of the Spring of the 
present year. The Dictionary has proved a 
much longer job than we at first anticipated, 
and the Collodion Process has been delayed 
until we could conclude some experiments, 
and think out some little matters we were 
desirous of introducing, in order to render the 
work more complete and satisfactory. 

Our next number wiU contain an article in 
which the question of the large view lens with 
a diaphram in front, versus a small view lens 
without a diaphram, will be fully discussed, 
and we trust finally settled. Our diagrams 
are now in the hands of the engraver. 
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FRENCH PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 



Ordinary Meeting, Nov, 20^A, 1867. 

M. BsaNiLULT, President of the Society, in the Chair. 

Db. Lobsnt, of Venice, mentioned some mishaps 
which had occurred to him in consequence of usin$ir 
gutta-percha vessels. Many waxed-paper negatives 
which he had developed in gutta-percha trays, 
were covered with yellow spots. 

M. PsBBiBB said he had met with similar 
annoyances. 

M. Ballabd stated that there were two distinct 
kindsof gutta-percha,— one pure and anhydrous,— 
the other containing various impurities, besides 
25 per cent, of water. The use of the latter sort 
should be carefully avoided in the manufacture of 
vessels for photographic purposes. 

M. Mayland read a note relating to the iodizing 
of waxed paper. He stated that on a recent tour 
to the Pyrennees, he had taken with him some 
sheets of iodized waxed paper, which had been 
prepared a year before. The negatives taken on 
this paper were covered with minute spots. He 
then iodized the papers a second time, and found 
that the spots disappeared. He stated also that a 
bath of gallic acid, which had been kept in a 
gutta-percha bottle, invariably blackened the 
negatives all over. 

[We have used gutta-percha vessels for some 
years in our own photographic operations, and 
have never had occasion to nnd fault with that 
material.— 'Ed. P. N.] 
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M. QnurxT broiigbt forward a new process of 
obtaining ne^tives on dry collodion. He exhibited 
at the meeting his method of printing on dry 
collodion plates, by means of artificial light, and 
obtained a satisfactory print by an exposure of 
fifteen seconds to the light of a moderator lamp. 
The process was stated to be nearly as sensitive as wet 
collodion, and the simplicity of the development 
was much admired by all who witnessed the process. 
On the conclusion of the experiments M. Quinet 
stated that it was not his intention to publish the 
formula, as he was going to supply the sensitive 
plates and developing solution as articles of 
commerce. 

The Societv passed a vote of thanks to M. 
Eelandix, for an ingenious form of head-rest 
which he had invented, and which a Committee 
had examined and approved. 

M. BEaNATTLT read the list of Photographers 
who had obtained medals, or honourable mention 
for works exhibited, at the Brussels Exhibition of 
the year '67. 

M. GiSijaD (Secretary of the Society), read a 
a paper on the solubility of the various substances 
used in Photography. 

[We shall give a translation of this interesting 
paper in an early number. — ^Ed. P. N.] 

M. Datannb stated that, acting on a happy idea 
of MM. Bayard and Humbert de Molard, he had 
employed, with great success, ammoniacal albumen 
in positive printing. 

M. Bestsch exhibited a most interesting micro- 
photograph of a minute parasitic plant* which, if 
not the actual cause, is an accompaniment of the 
disease of the vine. The magnification was 680 
times the linear, and 462,400 times the superficial 
dimension of the object. 

[This kind of thing is the really important appli- 
cation of photography to the microscope. We can 
discover little or no utility in the converse problem of 
taking a microscopic photograph, as described lately 
by Mr. ShCdbblt and' Mi*. Hislop. These gentlemen 
appear to us to be working at the wrong end of 
the instrument^-lSiB, P. N.] 

# 

* Oidium [Tackeri. 



ON AN IMPROVED PROCESS OF PRINTING 
BY DEVELOPMENT, WITHOUT A 
TONING-BATH. 

The reader is probably aware that the 
problem of printing on plain paper has 
occupied much of my attention for some 
years. As a matter of taste, I extremely 
dislike prints on albumenized paper, and 
they coiisequently never find a place in 
my portfolio. Among the readers of this 
Journal, there are probaly some who entertain 
the same feelings, and for them the present 
article is especially intended. Those who 
prefer that peculiar kind of vigour and 
brilliancy, which is exhibited by a piece of 
black sticking piaster, or a well-polished 
Wellington boot, to the depth and vigour of 



the blacks of a fine engraving on plate-paper, 
need not concern themselves with the process 
which I am about to describe ; for the best 
results which it appears capable of yielding 
do not surpass in point of vigour, the best 
proofs from the press of the copper-plate 
printer. 

All I can say with respect to the process is 
this ; let the copper-plate or lithographic 
printer select, in the first place, a paper of 
the peculiar tint which he thinks most suitable 
for his purpose, and in the second place, an 
ink of the most appropriate and beautiful 
tint. This done, let him exert his utmost 
j^kill in producing a fine proof. The result 
will be — a proof on India paper, either in 
common printing ink, which is of a cold 
greenish black tint (very beautiful), or ih a 
fancy ink of some lint lying between a purple 
brown, and either a green or purple black. 
Now, I affirm that the Photographic Printing 
Process about to be described, is capable of 
yielding positive prints which will bear the 
most critical comparison, as regards artistic 
effect, with the best copper-plate or lithogra- 
phic proof. You may lay the photograph on 
the finest engraving or lithograph, and find it 
impossible to say that one is superior to the 
other in effect ; both being equally vigorous 
and beautiful, and the effects being of the 
same kind in both. But for the peculiar 
truthfulness and unconventionality of the 
photograph, it might be mistaken for an 
engraving. Now, as far as my own taste is 
concerned, I can conceive of nothing more 
completely satisfactory than this. The pro- 
cess has also the merits of economy, and 
the prints are cappible of withstanding the 
action of destructive tests, such as milky 
hypo, far better than those which are obtained 
by the common process. I must however 
admit that thejinest results are only obtained 
under certain favourable conditions, with 
respect to which there is at present some 
obscurity. I confess I have not completely made 
out the subject of tints. I cannot yet produce 
with absolute uniformity the effects I desire. 
Those who are interested in the process must 
follow me to the point where I now am, and 
after that we must compare experiments, and 
report results. The difficulties which remain, 
only appear to be such as a little perseverance 
will surmount ; and in conquering them I feel 
sure that some light will be thrown on other 
development processes. 

The operations are very simple, and the 
want of uniformity in the results appears to 
depend mainly on the variable condition of 
the nitrate bath. Variations in the amount of 
light, and degree of temperature, affect the 
result of course to .*some extent, but I have 
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obtained some of my best prints in the gloomy 
month of November, and apparently under 
the most adverse circumstances of light. My 
dark room however is always heated to 60** 
Fahrenheit, at least. I believe it to be 
impossible to work successfully at a lower 
temperature than 50**, and a temperature of 
70 '^ appears to be about the best. 

The procei^s requires no toning bath, and 
the operations are as follow : — 

But first, a word or two on the subject of 
paper. Any good photographic paper may 
be employed, but different papers require 
different treatment. I will first describe the 
operations on HoUingworth's thik paper, 
and then point out the modifications which 
shoijild be introduced when foreign papers 
are employed. 

The operations differ a little from those 
described in No. 15 of this Journal. A year 
has elapsed since I wrote that article, and 
during that year I have made numerous 
experiments, and introduced improvements, 
which not only increase the beauty of the 
print, but also render the process simpler in 
the manipulation. 

First, — Make the following salting bath : — 

Filtered rain water 1 ounce. 

Common salt. . . . from 6 to 10 grains. 
Lemon juice .... from 1 to 3 drops. 

it will be seen bye and bye why I allow 
this latitude in the proportions. Do not on 
any account cut the lemon with a steel knife. 
Stick a pointed pieee of wood into it, or bite 
off a piece of the peel. If you introduce any 
citrate of iron into the paper, the nitrate bath 
will turn as black as ink. Use afresh lemon, 
and not one that has been opened before, and 
do not substitute citric acid for lemon juice — 
it does not appear to me to answer the same 
purpose ; but I may be mistaken. 

Observe, there is no gelatine, nor serum, 
nor any troublesome mess in the salting bath. 
The bath is nothing but salt and water, with 
a lemon squeezed into it. 

Filter the solution through a fine cambric 
handkerchief, laid in a glass or gutta-percha 
funnel, not (block tin), and use it at once. 
When done with, throw it away, and give 
the lemon to the cook. 

You may either immerse the papers in the 
bath a great many at a time, or float them on 
it, one at a time. They should remain on the 
bath for at least two minutes, and if immersed, 
the time of immersion may vary from five 
minutes to 24 hours. A rather long immersion 
seems to give the most vigorous prints, and 
not to cause the print to sink in the paper 
and become meally. Still, as the fine grain 
of the paper is somewhat injured by long 



immersion, it would no doubt be a good plan 
to submit it to pressure, when dry, between 
glazed mill boards, in an engraver's press. 

The papers may be hung up by one 
corner to dry. I cannot say how long they 
will keep, for I have invariably used them 
within a week or two of their preparation. 

The next operation is to excite the paper on 
the nitrate bath, which is made thus : — 

Dialled water 1 ounce. 

Nitrate of Silver. . . .from 20 to 30 grains. 

Lemon juice 10 minims. 

Filter the bath, and float the papers on it, for 
two or three minutes • Then hang up to dry 
by one comer. Never dip a pin into the 
nitrate bath, or it will turn the bath black. 

The paper may be excited over night, 
exposed the next morning, and the picture 
developed in the evening, (».«. 24 hours after 
it has been excited). 

Expose in the pressure-frame until a faint 
image of the picture is perceived. 

Develop with a solution of gallic acid, 
freshly made ; or, to speak more clearly, add 
4 grains of gallic acid to an ounce of distilled 
water; shake up well, and use at once; 
flltered of course. 

The cleanest and best way of developing 
the picture is to turn up the edges of the 
paper, and make the print into a tray. Lay 
it on a sheet of glass truly horizontal, with a 
piece of clean white blotting paper under the 
print ; then pour a little gallic acid solution 
on the darkest part of the print, and spread it 
all over as quickly as possible, with a bent 
glass rod. 

Push the development to the proper stage ; 
then wash the print in clean rain water, and 
place it immediately iru the following hypo 
bath : — 

Clean rain water 20 ounces. 

Hypo-sulphite of Soda . . 1 ounce. 

Let it remain in this fixing bath for 15 or 
20 minutes ; then throw the hypo away, and 
wash the print well in several changes of 
water, under a tap, and leave it to soak for 
several hours in a tub, with other prints, 
changing the water several times. Lastly, 
hang it up to dry. 

The print is now finished. 

In consequence of the great length of 
Mr. Brown's excellent paper, I must defer 
the remainder of this article to the next 
number. But, in the meantime the reader 
will observe the following points : — The 
development should begin by producing a 
fiery-red picture. If the picture is, in th« 
early stage of its developnient, of a dull red 
tint, which . passes quickly to a browi^ or 
black, the finished print will "bj^ of that 
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peculiar olive brown, or black tint, which is 
80 much to be avoided. This evil appears 
to depend on the improper condition of the 
nitrate bath. 

Having now described the manipulation, 
I shall, in the next number discuss some of 
the peculiarities of the process. The most 
important point J consider to be the sub- 
stitution of lemon juice for acetic acid in 
the nitrate bath. The good effects of the 
lemon juice 1 discovered by a fortunate 
accident, or rather a fortunate guess, a few 
days before Mr. Long read his paper, about 
this time last year, at a meeting of the 
Photographic Society. I immediately wrote, 
and begged of him to mention the great 
value of the lemon juice, and enclosed some 
prints taken with it, which he exhibited at 
the meeting. Since then I have quite given 
up acetic acid, and have never had a mealy 
print. It only remains therefore to get the 
colour of the print completely under control, 
and to ascertain how to avoid or remedy those 
conditions which give the objectionable olive 
brown tint. 

A few days ago, Mr. Hardwich wrote to me 
on the subject of Printing by Development. 
In reply I enclosed him 20 prints which I 
had taken one morning, about a week before, 
with the negative from which they had been 
printed, and an account of the process now 
described. Yesterday I received a reply from 
him, a part of which I am sure he will not 
object to my inserting. It was accompanied 
by some very nice vigorous prints, taken by a 
citrate process, which he has described".* ' 

" No doubt you have been expecting to hear 
from me ere this, about your prints. They arrived 
safely, and I at once set to work to make some 
experiments on the process. It appears to me to 
be a very good one on that particular kind of 
paper, but not to succeed so well with ethers. The 
question therefore becomes, what chance is there 
^at I shall be able to get the same kind of paper, 
when this present make is exhausted P I am 
fearful there may be a little difficulty about this, 
because you say that Hollingworth's thick paper 
is useless, I found that by adding citric acid and 
carbonate of soda to the salting solution, an effect 
something similar to your prints might be produced ; 
but there is a danger of discolouration of the 
developer, and markings, if the carbonate of soda 
is at all in excess. I enclose some prints as 
illustrations. 

** Another plan which worked well was to develop 
up to a red tone, and complete the colouring with 
sel-d'or. I am inclined to think that each mode 
ought to be described, in order to ensure success 
under ail conditions of paper. Yours, however, 
has tb^ merit of simplicity. I may add that I 
found my process on a foreign paper to give the j^ 
most sharpoesf « I 



" I shall be very glad if you will try my formula, 
and report upon it in the Ifotes, You understand 
the theory* Excess of alkali gives rapid development 
and depth of shadow, more citric acid, a red tone, 
with feeble shadows." 

SALTING SOLUTION. 

Chloride ammonium, 100 grains. 

Citric acid 20 " 

Bicarb, soda, 20 " 

Gelatine, 20 " 

Water. 20 " 

Float or immerse the paper for two or three minutes. 

'* Excite on a 30-grain nitrate bath, with 30 
minims of acetic acid to the ounce, leaving on for 
3 minutes. 

" The view I should take would be this — ^the 
more simple the process, the better. Hence, if 
Hollingworth's paper, simply salted, gives good 
results, use it, but if there is a difficulty in getting 
the right sort of paper, then take a foreign quality 
and introduce citric acid, combined with an alkali, 
vailing the proportions according to the effect 
desired.*' 

There will be no difficulty in getting a 
regular supply of Hollingworth's thin paper, 
for Messrs. HoUingworth will make it for 
their Trade customers, to any amount. But 
other papers will do, by a little modification , 
of the process, which I will briefly describe. 
Hollingworth's paper contains alum, and has 
an acid reaction ; foreign papers have an 
alkaline reaction, and the remedy appears to 
be more lemon juice. 

The subject will be resumed in the next 
number. To perfect a good printing process, 
which requires no toning-bath, will be a 
great step in Photography, for certainly the 
fading of positives has been due, in a great 
measure, to the use of a toning-bath. 

[Ed. p. N.] 

''*' I may mention that it was Mr. Hacrdwicli's originad 
citrate process which first gave me the idea of the 
lemon jmce. 

— — w^— — — — — ^» 

ON TAKING INSTANTANEOUS PICTURES. 

We have received for insertion the following 
letter from Mr, JEowlett : — 

Deab Sutton. — I cannot agree with you 
about the combinations of Chevalier and 
Lerebours being better adapted for taking 
instantaneous pictures than those made by 
Ross. I have always found his lenses 
quicker in proportion to the length of focus 
than those of any other maker, I think 
with you that it is better (for taking views) 
to have the posterior lens larger than 
the anterior. I suppose you did not observe 
it, but the lens I used in Jersey was made in 
this way. The diameter of the anterior lens 
is only 3^ inches, while the posterior ha» 
an aperture of 4 inches. 
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Now a word or two about the batli and 
collodion for instantaneous views. 

To prepare the Bath. — Take Nitrate of 
Silver in crystal, 800 grains. Distilled water, 
four ounces. Dissolve. Take Iodide of 
Potassium, four grains. Distilled water, 
half-an-ounce. Dissolve. Mix the two 
solutions, and keep stirring with a glass 
rod until the precipitate thrown down is 
entirely re -dissolved. Then add 16 ounces 
of distilled water. Shake it well and let it 
stand all night. In the morning filter it. 
You have now an ordinary 40-grain bath. I 
now add a few drops of a solution of pure 
carbonate of soda, until a decided precipitate 
of carbonate of silver is formed. If the bath 
is now tested it will be found alkaline. 
Acetic acid must now be added drop by drop, 
until it just turns blue litmus paper faintly 
red. The bath is now ready for use. I find 
that a bath of this kind will give much better 
negatives than one made in the common way, 
and if the acid is carefully added it is quite as 
sensitive. 

I mav mention that I have sometimes found 
a single drop of acid sufficient to render a 
X bath, holding two quarts, neutral. 

The collodion with which I have been 
most successful, is that made by Mr. Thomas. 
It ought to be iodized twelve hours before 
use. In this way, using one of Ross's S-inch 
lenses, with a stop of 2^-inche8 between the 
lenses, and tvith a good lights it will be easy 
to obtain a sharp picture on a 12 X 10 plate, 
and it will be almost impossible to expose the 
plate quickly enough. 

Your' 8 truly, 

EOBEBT H0WI.£TT. 

10, Bedford-pl,ace, Kensington, Nov. 26. 

—Mr. Hewlett has misanderstood us in the matter 
of the lenses. We did not say that the lenses of 
Lerebours and Chevalier were quicker than those 
of Boss, but simply that the combinations of those 
French Opticians, in which the posterior lens is 
much larger than the anterior lens, give the Jlattest 
field, Mr. Ross is too good an Optician not to 
know this, and in the particular lens made for Mr. 
Hewlett, it appears that he has, to some extent, 
adopted the principle. 

Mr. Howlett's letter, which he wishes us to 
insert, was accompanied by two prints, from instan- 
taneous negatives, of the sea, taken by him in our 
pretty Bay of St. Brelade. These subjects will 
probably appear in the next Exhibition of the Pho- 
tographic Society, and we have a few words to say 
about them. 

Whenyoun^ ladies, (no offence to our fair readers, 
of whom we have a goodly number), used some- 
times to show theii pretty sketches to Sir Joshua 
Beynolds, he had a charming way of patting them 
on the head, and saying ** very nice, very nice 
indeed." Now we are not going to imitate Sir 
Joshua, and pat our friend Howlett on the back, 



and say to his clever photographs, ^Wery nice, 
very nice." They are far too good and' suggestive, 
and we are too much delighted with them, to 
bestow on them anything but honest criticism. To 
see the ripple on the surface of the sea, and the 
waves running up the sides of rocks and breaking 
over them, or tumbling in heavy rollers upon the 
beach, are sights as familiar to us as those of cabs 
and omnibuses to our London readers. But to see 
the white blank space which has hitherto stood for 
the restless sea, in all our photographs of Jersey 
scenery, replaced by well-defined ripples and 
breakers, in the photographs of Mr. Howlett, has 
delighted us more than we can express, and it indi- 
cates an advance in sea-scape photography which 
has put us greatly upon the *' qui vive. " A few 
words then about what has really been achieved in 
these photographs, and what yet lemains to be 
done. 

True, the water is no longer a blank white space 
but the ripples and breakers are not quite crisp 
enough in their outline. The exposure was not 
sufficiently instantaneous, and while the human 
hand had time to remove and replace the cap of the 
lens the waves had also time to change their form 
a little ; so that their outlines are a little blurred 
and soflened. Perhaps a cap with a trigger might 
have remedied this evil. 

Another defect is — the want of detail in the 
shadows of the rocks. As Mr. Hewlett's prints 
are fine specimens of the popular style of printing on 
highly albumenixed paper, the shadows of his rocks 
look more like patches of black sticking plaster, 
than anvthing else. This might perhaps be re- 
medied by taking two negatives, one for the sea, 
the other for the rocks, and giving to the latter a 
mi^ch longer exposure ; then, printmg the sea from 
one negative and the rocks from another. That 
this sort of thing may easily be done has been 
proved by Mr. Rejlander, who has printed owe 
picture from as many as 36 different negatives so 
successfully that no join can be perceived. 

A third defect of these photographs is, that there 
is a concentration of light in the centre of the 
picture. This, we are sure, is partly owing to the 
lenses being mounted in a tube, the interior of 
which reflects extra-oblique pencils. The posterior 
and anterior lenses should be mounted in wooden 
partitions, fitted into the camera at the proper dis- 
tance apart. No reflected light from extra -oblique 
pencils could then, by possibility, fall on the plate. 

We have an article in preparation on the Chemis- 
try of the Nitrate Bath, and shall therefore say 
nothing on that subject at present. [Ed. F. N.] 



ON THEAPPLICATION OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

TO ART AND ART PURPOSES, BUT MORE 

PARTICULARLY TO ARCHITECTURE. 

Taper read hy Mr, «7. T. Brown, at the last 
Meeting of the Birmingham Photographic 
Society, 

Before considering the Application of Photography 
I may not be out of place in tracing generaliy but 
concisely the principles of the Art, and although 
so long ago as 1566 it was noticed by those strange 
seekers after impossibilities, the Alchemiats, that 
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horn-silFer, exposed to the sunbeam, was blackened 

by it, yet, in their ardent search for ike philosophers 

stone, they overlooked in this phenomenon the 

germ of those most interesting discoveries which 

haye distinguished the present age, nor until the 

last few years, has the magnitudinous import of 

the prime command, '' Let Uiere be light," issned 

by the Great Architect of the Universe, in the 

conversion by his Omnipotent hand of '^the 

matter unformed atdvoid — darkness profound— • 

into a new created world, earth in her rich attire, 

the pleasant dwelling-place of men, consummate 

lovely ; *' been contemplated, .and that great vital 

principle considered, which called into being, when 

Forthwith the Light 
Ethereal, first of tiiixigs, quintessenoe pure, 

Spnuigfrom the deep, and from his native East 
To joumev through tiie aiiy gloom beffan, 

Sphered in a radiant cloud, for yet uie sun 
Was hot ; She in a cloudy tabernacle 

Sojourned the while. 

and when, by the manifest wisdom of the Creator, 
who pronounced the light was good, was placed in 
the centre of our system the celestial lummary, to 
impart life and energy to every part of his 
incomprehensible universe ; those umversal forms 
of beantv, which, described as God's handwritinc;^ — 
a wayside sacrament, should be hj us welcomea as 
a charmed draught, a cup of blessmg. 

Certain mysterious agents are perpetually offering 
astonishing results to the observation of Man, 
some of which, from their constant presence, become 
so familiar that thev cease to awaken interest in 
our minds, and of tnis nature is the existence of 
the influence called Light. While from day to 
day it fills the sky and overflows the surface of the 
world, and from night to night, with twinkling 
points spangles the heavens, or in its soft floods of 
phosphorescence half dissolves the veil of darkness, 
yet now few seek to know whence the constant 
visitant comes, or what its nature is. Important 
as is its interference with terrestrial aflairs, it 
belongs not to the earth ; it is an inhabitant of the 
infinite, and, free from the fetters that confine 
denser matter to isolated spheres, floats from the 
immensely distant sun and yet remoter stars, 
through the yawning caveriik of space, bridging 
them over with beautiful relations and sympathies. 
The pulsating stream connecting organized worlds 
with organized suns, it makes the universe a living 
system ; without it creation would be a dry 
skeleton ; with it, it becomes a growing, breathing, 
and palpitating frame. 

But what is the wonderful agent which thus 
widely spreads itself through space P Why does it 
travel with undiminished speed from one boundary 
to the other of the vast universe, pass unscathed 
through the rock of densest crystal, and yet stop 
at the thinnest and palest film of black material P 
Why does it paint the fields with green, the rose 
with red, and the sky with blue P Why does it 
move in straight lines and chan^ the direction of 
its progress when it enters a substance of altered 
density? and why does it strike the sensitive 
membranes of the eye with perception P In 
the resolution of these difficulties the .grandest 
generalisations of loknoe are but approximations, 
And snggestiye rather than satisfying. 



In arresting in its bright course from one great 
luminary, one of these subtle, swift-flying beams, 
and separating its influences, we shall discover 
three great powers, — ^the Illuminating* LtyA^ ; the 
Caloric or Heating ; and the Chemical or Actinic, 

That the glorious orb of day pours upon this 
earth some principle on which the whole animal 
and vegetable kingdoms depend for health and life 
everyone knows. Without the luminous agent the 
surface of this planet would be no longer beautiful, 
the bnlliant hue of the flowers (supposing the plant 
to have been produced by the actinic power alone), 
and refreshing tints of the trees would be wanting, 
all would be colourless. Light is that part of the 
solar beam which adorns our world with all its 
beauties, paints the fair flowers, tints the azure 
dome above us, and flings the glorious rainbow 
across it. 

On Heat, or the Calorific portion of the sunbeam, 
depends the life and motion of this our world. 
As it were with a magical energy, it produces the 
disturbance in our atmosphere, known as wind, and 
causes the waters to flow, vivifies and animates all 
natute, and then bathes it in refreshing dew ; and 
to judge of the influence of heat on boUi the 
animal and vegetable economy, we need only contrast 
winter and summer, the one radiant and vocal with 
life and beauty, the other dark, dreary, and silent. 

The third constituent of the sunbeam is actinism, 
its property being to produce chemical eflect, and 
it is to this portion we would now more etipecially 
direct our attention. Although its effects have 
been more studied as yet in the inanimate than the 
organic creation, still its power is known to be (^ 
the utmost importance in the vegetable kingdom. 
A seed exposed to the entire sunbeam will not 
germinate, but if we bury it in the earth, at a 
sufficient depth to prevent actinism (which, like 
heat, penetrates to some distance), but to exclude 
light, a chemical change will take place, which 
experiments clearly prove is to be attributed to 
acHnism and not to heat. 

The influence of actinism on the animal world 
is not so well-known, but although probable ; that 
many of the effects hitherto referred to light, is in 
reality due to actinism; it is certain that the 
animal kingdom are as much dependent upon solar 
influence as the vegetable, and doubtless more 
careful investigation will discover this principle to 
be equally important to the life and health of 
animals as eitner of its closely allied powers of 
light and heat. 

Of the actinic influence on inanimate nature, our 
knowledge is not so scanty, for it is a well 
established fact, that the sunbeam cannot fall on 
any body, simple or compound, without producing 
on its surface a chemical and molecular change ; 
and Niepce discovered that iodide of platinum^ 
which readily receives a photomphic image, by 
darkening over the exposed surUu^s, speedily loses 
it by bleaching in the darh^ and hence the singular 
and striking fact, " That bodies which have under' 
gone a change of state under the influence qf 
daylight have some latent power by which they can 
renovate themselves." Possibly the hours of night 
are as necessary to inanimate nature as they are to 
men and animals, and during the day, an excitement 
(which we do not heed, unless ia a state of disease). 
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is maintained by the inflaence of light, and the hoars 
of repose, during whieh the eqniliblium is restored, 
are most essential to the oontinaance of health. 

The immoveable rocks which bound oar shores, 
the mountain which rears above the clouds its lofty 
head, the Cathedral in all its stately magnificence, 
the very triumph of Art : and the beautSiil statue 
in bronze or marble, are all acted on distinctively by 
the sunbeam, and would soon perish beneath its 
irresistible energy, but for the darkness of night, — 
the repose of darkness being no less essential to 
inorganic than it is to animated nature. During 
its silent hours, the chemical and molecular changes 
are all undone, and the destruction of the day 
repaired we know not how. 

If, as indeed is probable, all elements are liable 
to change under solar influence, how great must be 
the disturbance over the face of our planet when 
the sun is above the horizon ! and how varied the 
developments of electrical, chemical, and calorific 
phenomena under this excitation, which, if it is 
continued, must eventually change the features of 
this planet and of its inhabitants! And how 
beautiful that design by which, during external 
quiescence, matter is enabled to resume its former 
state, and during apparent rest, to restore to the 
balance that which it has lost I 

Where the sunbeam spreads its genial influence 
there life in all its myriad forms is to be found ; 
where the sun's rays cannot penetrate " death holds 
his silent court." At the surface of the ocean for 
instance, marine animals, varied in form and 
beautiful in colour, are found abundantly ; as we 
descend we find the animals gradually sinking in 
the scale of organization, and below a certain depth* 
varying probably in different latitudes, no creature 
stirs the ever-silent sea. 

The influences of this power on inorganic matter, 
are now only being discovered, and the importance 
and interest of the enquiry will be strikingly 
evident when we reflect that in the ci'eation of 
light this planet, previously revolving a mighty 
chaos, became an orb of beauty and animation ; 
and without it, the entire surface would, even 
now, be an eternal blank. 

The various powers of the sun's rays differ with 
the seasons. In Spring, iiie actinic is all potent, 
when dormant seeds are roused to life. In Summer, 
the illuminating, when soft vegetable tissue is 
converted into wood by the fixing of carbon, and in 
Autumn, the calorific, when green fruits are 
ripened and seeds matured. 

But having thus &i glanced at the various effects 
of the solar rays, let us now confine ourselves to 
the disturbing influence of those several substances 
which chemistry has discovered to be sensitively 
alive to actinism, and from which the interesting 
art of Photography sprung. 

It has been shown that a sunbeam, passing over 
a plate of iron, leaves indications of its path ; and 
in I8I3 M. Niepce, on his failure in lithographing 
on pewter — in his researches for a metallic plate, 
sensible to the luminous rays, and capable of being 
impressed thereby with the representation of 
external objects, solved one of the most complicated 
and perhaps the most difficult problem of the 
century in which he lived. Belonging to that 
class of indefatigable experimentalists who, without 



much technical knowledge, and with a very slender 
stock of apparatus, venture into the deepest and 
most intricate paths of science unwillingly ; and 
ignorant of the fact that when he proposed to 
himself to create pictures by the chemical action of 
light he was bringing himself face to faoe with the 
gravest difficulties of human science— difficulties 
that had already baffled the most profound 
philosophers in the world, and which Sir H. Davy 
and the patient Wedgewood, after a thousand 
failures, had declared to be a problem insoluble — 
he did not frighten himself with any prescribed 
difficulties, nor conceive that this problem, in 
appearance so simple, would cost him 20 years of 
experimentalising, and that death would suspend 
his labours befoiie he had received the recompense 
and the legitimate satisfaction to be derived from 
his experiments. 

In 1829 Niepce communicated all the fiicts 
relative to his photographic researches to Dag^ierre, 
an able painter, and a man of singular ability, who 
had also embarked in a similar pursuit, unknown 
to Niepce, and who, once initiated into the secret of 
his discovery, applied himself without relaxation 
to its improvement, and five years after the death 
of the author of this most interesting discovery — 
who without one ray of fame, and neglected by his 
co-citizens, departed this life with the sad thought 
that he had lotit 20 years of a laborious career, 
dissipated his patrimony, and compromised the 
prospects of his family in the pursuit of a chimera, 
— fully conceived and developed the Photographic 
process, which entitled him to the honour of 
attaching his name to a new science. 

To the researches of other eminent labourers in 
the same field, we are much indebted, but to Mr. 
Fox Talbot more particularly so. In speaking of 
his own process in 1839, I find him to have said — 
" The first kind of objects which I attempted to 
copy were flowers and leaves, either fresh, or 
selected from my herbarium. These it renders 
with the utmost truth and fidelity, exhibiting even 
the venation of the leaves, the minute hairs which 
clothed the plant, &c. &c." It is so natural to 
associate the idea of labour with great complexity 
and elaborate detail of execution, that one is more 
struck at seeing the thousand florets of an agrostis, 
depicted with all its capillary branchlets (and so 
accurately that not one of all this multitude shall 
want its uttle bivalve calyx, requiring to be examined 
through a lens) than one is by the picture of the 
large and simple leaf of the oak or chesnnt. But 
in truth the difficulty is in both cases the same, 
the one of these takes no more time to execute 
than the other ; for the object that would take the 
most skilful artists days or weeks of labour to trace 
or copy, is effected by the boundless powers of 
natural chemistry in the s{>ace of a few seconds. 

I have not time or space to follow further the 
many and various modifications of the first theory, 
but perhaps may pay a tribute of respect to the 
discoverer of the Collodion Process, the late 
Scott Archer. 

I leave to other and more worthy hands the 
application of Photography to science, but «t the 
same time imagine that Physiology, Greology, 
Botany and Zoology, Surgery and Astronomy, 
cannot i>ut be immenseliy benefitted by its agtncy. 
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Before proceeding to its application to Art par- 
poses, I may notice that to such perfection has 
Photography arrived, that astronomers (aided of 
course, hy proper mechanical contrivances) have 
heen enabled to depicture the Moon, and what 

freat results may we not anticipate from general 
'holographic views of the heavens, and through 
its medium may probably elicit some information 
concerning the cause of .the difference in th^ li^ht 
of some stars from others, and may also determine 
why every bright star does not impress its image 
on the same sensitive surface with equal intensity. 

But to the present object of my Paper. 

Bulwer Lytton describes " Art as more godlike 
than Science, insomuch as while Science discovers, 
Art creates." 

Art affects national prosperity, intellectual cuU 
ture, and material and social happiness ; Art shows 
us man as he can by no other means be made known ; 
gives us nobler loves and nobler cares, and furnishes 
objects by the contemplation of which we are taught 
and exalted ; and every department of Art, whether 
practised by the painter or engraver, sculptor, 
architect or engineer, must, from its association 
with Photography, gain ratJier than lose by the 
connection. 

Although painting and sculpture are the twin 
sisters of, and dependent in a great measure 
upon, the more ennobling art or Architecture, 
yet Photography opens a wide field, and each maj 
take tfom it what he requires, and by taking his 
own course, not only will Photography be improved, 
but Art will be considerably advanced. 

Time will not permit me to take more than a 
cursory glance at the use which the Artist and 
sculptor should make of the science of Photography ; 
but am convinced that good must result from the 
unreserved intercourse between «cientifio men and 
artists. It seldom happens that the purely scientific 
man has much time to bestow upon the subject of 
Art, nor has the artist, with his ceaseless mental 
occupation in the composition and execution of his 
pictures, time to follow out a series of experiments 
in Photography ; yet he can throw much light upon 
Photography, in an artistic view, while he remains 
depencUmt upon his sdentiHc friends to correct 
lenses and promulgate the shortest and most cer- 
tain means of obtaining Photographic pictures. 

To the artist, the masses of light and shade, their 
forms, and the proportions which the shade bears 
to the light and the half tints to both, is more the 
object of his study than correct definition, and 
pictures valuable in the eyes of the artist would by 
the scientific photographer (althoughdelighting him 
with their broad masses of light and shade, and 
their truly suggestive character), be pronounced 
entire &iiures, and while Photography can repro- 
duce facts in their most complete form, yet there 
are evanescent effects of light and color, momentarv 
dev^opments of beauty in life and character, which 
will occupy the whole attention that the artist can 
give them, and in which no powers of Photography 
can render any assistance. The mature knowledge 
of the artist will select specimens, and the camera 
in a &w seconds will present a perfect transcript, 
the accuracy of which vnll be so minute as to aSard 
as complete a means of «tudy as if the object itself 
were continually before the artist ; but tms correct 



definition, so important where minute forms and 
the varieties of texture are required, is not in a 
general sense absolutely necessary to render Photo- 
graphy fMefiil to the artist, who with bis camera 
may plunge into pre-Baphselism, or Bembrantism, 
or BeynoTdism, and thus watch closely the effects 
of Nature herself as she kindly sets them down 
with the pepdl of light for the benefit of the student 
in art ; while in the natural studies of breadth of 
effect to guide the painter in the conduct of light 
and shade in his picture correct definition would be 
injurious. 

But Photography cap never reach the poetry of 
Nature, and lUthoueh every variety of subject, from 
the most solid and substantial to the most light 
and airy, are displayed with such exactitude of 
delineation as to completely set at nought the 
exertions of manual ingenuity, yet all attempts on 
the part of the artist to sordidly copy such elabora- 
tion of detail, destroys the poetry of fine art. 

In portraits especially. Photography must render 
great assistance to the artist, oj furnishing him 
with those elaborate details, which, as in the case 
of a court-dress or uniform, require making out, and 
necessarily involve considerable expenditure of time. 

Wonderful as are the powers of the camera, we 
have not yet attained that perfection so as to faith- 
fullyrepresent theeffect of colours, and consequently 
of light and hhade, and valuable as it may be in 
assisting the private studies of the artist in compo- 
sition, yet it is by no means calculated to teach the 
principl-es of art. To aim at the attainment of 
every minute detail is not necessary or desirable, 
but the endeavour to produce a broad and general 
effect, in which the suggestions which nature offers, 
will assist his studies materially. Nor until the 
Art-Student has made himself acquainted with the 
true principles of his art, and has acquired sufficient 
power of hand to draw with ease and correctness 
the outline of any object he may have to represent, 
would I recommend him to take up the camera as 
a means of advancement in his profession. 

The taste for the higher works of art is* only 
acquired by great and continual cultivation, either 
by the artist or the public; and those of the old 
masters more particularly, many of which are but 
sparingly known out of the country in which they 
were produced, have hitherto been placed before 
the student by means of the art of engraving, 
which was for many years the only ready means of 
multiplying the conceptions of genius for the use 
and edification of the million. For want of engra- 
ving, the work of the ancients, with the exception 
of a comparatively few fragments in sculpture, are ' 
lost to us ; by its aid the sublime creations of the 
pencils of Angelo, Baphael, and Correggio may, 
in most of their essential characteristics, be spread 
over the wide world and handed down to unborn 
a^^es long after the originals have perished. To a 
discriminating eye, an engraved copy of a picture 
skilfully, conscientiously, and feelingly executed, 
preserves all the excellent qualities of the painting 
itself, as design, composition, expression, drawing, 
&c. Colour alone is wanting, yet though not there as 
colour, speaking in the same language, it is still 
there, *' translated" into judiciously graduated tints. 
In this particular. Photography is at fault, for 
although we may realize, as does the engraving, the 
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deugn, 4»aipo8ition, and expresai<m« yek unlew the 
pictare is painted purposely we cannot xealiEe its 
heaaUie9i soWy in oonseqnenoe of certain colonrs, 
such as bright red, yellow and green, which ac)i as 
ligktg in a picture, always appearing darh in a 
photograph, and bine, on the contrary, presenting 
a l^ht appearance. 

But in the reproduction of engravings, our late 
Exhibition fully proved the competence of the pro* 
oess, and more particularly in the case of valuable 
old engravings, the plates of which have long ago . 
been destroyed. , ^ 

Only a few weeks ago, the '* Times," in one of its 
leading articles on the sulject of the Manchester 
Exhibition, just then closed, said, — " The body of 
the working people, are as yet too undeveloped in 
taste to come within the scone of the influence of 
the collection of the best works of the old masters. 
They must be acted upon by a more popular art, 
by better prints in the shop windows, better cuts 
in illustrated periodicals, better shaped jugs and 
cups, better built streets, better designed shop 
fronts. When they have ceased to live in Paradise 
Bow, to eat off the willow-pattern plate, or to take 
in illustrated romances in penny numbers, we may 
introduce them to the great painters, sculptors, and 
carvers with some hope of suoeesii." An^ " Burke*' 
says, — ** Taste is improved exactly as we improve 
our judgement, by extending our knowledge, by 
a steady attention to our subject, and by frequent 
intercourse." 

My space will not allow me to enlaree on the 
lives or works of Ghirlandajo, Douatello, Leonardi- 
de-Yinci, M. Angelo, of Correggio, Rembrandt and 
Guido, of Bubens and YanOyke, Claude, Titian, and 
Murillo, or of those men who have more lately 
rendered inseparable their names and the art of 
painting; but I may be allowed a few words on 
Kaphael, with a sincere hope that the artists of the 
present day of all ranks, may be induced to follow 
the glorious pattern set by him ; who, born not 
many years ago in Urbino, in early life gained for 
himself such fame and glory as seldom fall to the 
lot of man. Courted by the great, and companied 
by princes, who that their names might be preserved 
firom the obscurity of time, sought to wreath their 
own in the halo of his immortality. And when at 
length he prematurely died, and the eyes of Italy 
were fixed in sorrow on his tomb, his famed survived, 
and continually growing brighter and larger, has 
steadily increased with the world's growth : and 
now, though his body has lon^ been at rest, and his 
fair form has returned unto uie dust from whence 
it came, who shall affirm that Eaphael is dead P Is 
not his spirit even now with us P Is not his fame 
greater and brighter now than ever P And while the 
world lasts shall it ever die P Yet this man, this 
wondrous man, whose name has been a watchword 
to so many eager and alas ! all too devoted fol- 
lowers, did not fruitlessly and foolishly complain 
that to him sufficient opportunity was not accorded ; 
for he knew that nothing was so small, but there 
was in it ample room for mind; that greatness of 
the soul was shewn in findiog nothing too trivial 
for its notice, and that he who cannot rule with 
wisdom over small things, would assuredly fail 
yet more miserably if the snhere of his power were 
enlarged and the weight of his influence increased. 



To the soolptor also Photography is valnable, 
although not to the same extent as to the artist ; 
as the use of plaster of Paris places within his 
reach, at a small cost, easts of all the best and most 
perfect models, handed down from antiquity, but 
where, as in some cases, this is by the present owner 
denied, Photography steps in and places within his 
reach a more exact representation, and by the aid 
of the stereoscope a nearer embodiment of the 
original, that can be obtained by any amount of 
manual labour. 

As to the use of Photography to tiie engineer, I 
need only instance the case of the Suspension 
Bridge over the Dnieper, at Kieff, constructed by 
M. Yi^noles, for the Emperor of Bussia, photogra- 
phic views of which were taken weekly during the 
whole period of its construction. In the case of 
ittt^change of ideas with foreign employers, each 
party only partially and imperfectly understanding 
the otheri details of complicated structures may be 
rendered intelligible, and in the superintendence of 
distant works, which, by the principal, could only 
occasionally be visited. Photographic views would 
be invaluable. 

I now proceed to the iqpplication of Photography 
to Architecture. 

" That Art which lifts the mighty dome on high ; 

Points the tall spire towards the londred sigr ; 
Marshalls the colonnade in long array ; 

Bends the proud arch across the victor^ way ; 
'Twines the rich tracery in the storied pane ; 

Spreads the broad transept in the holy ffme ; 
Extends the nave, and vaults thelenffth'ning aisle. 

And crowns with mighty towers the nwle pile." 

And if, in tracing the bearing of Photography 
on the student, in the study of that art, I occupy 
more of the time of this Society than would seem 
to be desirable, I must crave your forbearance, aa 
the religion, manners, and customs of the nations 
through which we pass, are so embodied, and must 
necessarily be in all true Architecture, that to 
deduce the true principles involved, we shall have 
to touch upon each of these topics. 

It was well said by Sir C. Wren, that "the 
pursuit of Architecture was the study of antiquity 
rather than of fancy, and following that course, 

must lead }rou back to the past, where — 

"Par in her realm withdrawn, 

Old Empire's sat in sidlenness and gloom. 

And glorious a^s ^ne, 

Lie deep withm the shadow of her womb." 
All men of reading desire to possess faithful 
representations of the monuments of antiquity-*-the 
pyramids of Gizeh, the palace of Camac, or the 
Cyclopean walls of Greece. We feel a pure and 
healthful pleasure in examining even the images 
of scenes made sacred to our memory by the deeds 
of heroes or the words of sages. The temples o^ 
Athens, the wonderful Acropolis, the mysterious 
ruins of Psestum, and the fanes and arches of 
Borne, misnamed the Eternal, speak even from 
their pictures. There is the still small voice of the 
past speakingto the present of the mutability of 
all things. The lesson they thus give ns—even 
those who have never crossed the sea which washes 
our island home, is but little infinior to that which 
the traveller receives who contemplates the moral 
of a broken column or a crumbling arch on the 
very spots, where once, the gloiy of the age, they 
stood. Even in our own nnd we have temples* 
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whidh in their eoBsistent and beautii^lly elaborate 
architectural details, realise the poet's faney of a 
** petrified religion" We have monastic piles 
hastening to decay, bnt even in their dissolution-— 
beautiful ; and Imronial halls, whose battlemented 
walls are tangled with ivy and clothed with the 
moss of centuries. These are hallowed by holy 
recollections which ding to every British heart, 
and cannot pass away until we have forgotten the 
history of our land, or ceased to enjoy the privileges 
won for us by our forefathers. £adi and all of 
these we are now able to preserve with the strietesl 
fidelity, and impressed by the subtle finger of light 
upon tablets of metal and glass, or on sheets of 
paper, every stone will tell its own tale, and as the 
mind of the poet shines for ever from his produc- 
tions, so the very genius, the very spirit of the 
place, will speak to future ages as they now speak 
to us. 

In tracing the history of architecture, we must 
in reality examine the progress of the various parts 
of the world towards civilization, and in many 
cases their relapse into barbarism. AH that remains 
of^many once powerful nations are a few ruins, 
which although isolated and dismantled, yet enable 
ns to form correct ideas of the religion, recreation, 
manners, and ability of the people by whom they 
were erected. Id^as expressed in .earth and stone 
by the contemporaries of the Eharaohs, and who 
have exercised strong influence on society, remain 
to us almost uninjured. How powerful are the 
images which they raise ! A link in a great chain, 
they serve by association to re-people the wastes 
whereon they stand, and call back to the mind, 
remembrance of the whole course of past events. 

The several styles of architecture have uniformly 
been the result of the religion, habits and modes 
of thought of the nations which produced them, 
and may be said to be, the material expression of 
their wants^ faculties and sentiments, under the 
influence of climate and of materials at command, 
and have each undergone a process of gradual 
decline in proportion to the changes to which each 
nation in the course of ages has been subject. 

The splendid works of Egypt show how wonder- 
fully architecture is there the expression of a 
symbolic mythology. Religion was the teacher, 
the priest, the artist. Vast, stupendous, mighty as 
the system on which it was founded, never has any 
style of architecture appeared so fully capable of 
handing down to posterity a complete chronicle of 
the manners, customs, knowledge and feeling of a 
people. On the most public portions of these 
temples, we may still read the complete history of 
their kings, and the most remarkable events of their 
most flourishing times. Whilst on their tombs are 
found delineated a complete record of the arts, 
science, and commerce, known and practised by this 
most remarkable people. 

Layard,in his researdies at Nineveh, has afforded 
the students in architectural history, fresh links in 
the chain of enquiry. The discovery of the areh, 
the prevalence of the honeysuckle ornament (adopted 
by the Greeks, but now here seen in Egvpt) the 
g«rm of the Ionic order, by the extent of which, 
Greek art is indebted to Assyria oa all points of 
study. 



In Mexico too, discoveries have within a lew 
years been made of ruins not inferior in importance 
to those of Egypt, and coinciding in some measure 
with the pyramids and structure of that country, 
and although no other record is left to us but these 
ancient monuments of a once powerful people, may 
we not in a great measure trace their history in the 
stones. No fewer than 44 cities have been disco- 
vered, and the effect on the traveller when he 
first stumbles over these wonderful monuments of 
the wilderness, (tenantless ruins, overgrown with 
enormous trees), long buried and unknown, which, 
like skeletons wrapped in their burial shrouds, rise 
from their graves, must be startling and intense, 
and the first appearance of a cluster of columns in 
the midst of the rapid veg^ation of that climate, 
equal in magnitude and surpassing in workmanship 
those of Egypt, miles distant from any habited 
spot, and of which the natives have neither know- 
ledge nor tradition, may be imagined rather than 
described. 

In Greece, with a new civilization, a new style 
arose, borrowed in its characteristic features, (as 
was also their religion) from Egypt; and the 
religion which in Egypt was spiritual and mystic, 
became in Greece purely material. The Egyptians 
in the beginning worshipped all Nature, the air, 
the stars, the sun, the moon, the Creator and His 
creations, and these they represented by certain 
forms of men and animals, but long ere their 
religion had passed to the Greeks they had aban- 
doned the adoration of the thing signified for the 
grosser idolatry of the objects themselves, so that 
losing sight of the original allegories they were led 
to invest their divinities with the supposed attri- 
butes of the Heavenly bodies, and hence the 
religion as derived from Egypt being purely 
material, impressed a material character on their 
architecture. The object of Greek art, addressed 
more exclusively to the intellect and the senses, was 
the most refined beauty-^and feelingly alive to all 
the bounteous gifts of Nature, they embodied them 
in their art, without the symbolism, prevalent in 
Egypt,— and conceiving God in the image of man 
they made men like Gods. 

But under the Romans, Greek art became still 
more material, and lost the refinement which with 
the Greeks redeemed it. Having attained an 
almost boundless power over the then known earth, 
the Bomans neglected the traditional deities of 
their forefathers and set themselves up as Gods.— r 
Glory, conquest and luxury was their real religion 
or bond of union, the monuments handed down to 
us as the true chronicles of their times,— the 
Coliseum, the baths, theatres and triumphal arches, 
and it is for these only they claim any originality 
of invention. Greatness and richness, though two 
pf the principal elements of architectural efiect, are 
not the only ones, and although many of the 
Roman edifices add to those qualities apprO' 
priateness, even that will not suffice. Concealed 
construction, the junction of incongruous styles 
and ornaments, and the juxtaposition of inapprc^ 
priate parts; copying and oorrowing blindfold 
instead of inventing, in short, a want of artistic 
feeling and understanding of the an^ect 
characterise and spoil all the ardiitectnral efforts 
of the Romans. 
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Close folio wins the fall of pagaDum, and with 
the rise of the (£ristiaii religion, a new era in art 
arose, than which, when science, religion and love, 
under the inflaenoe of faith ministered to it, no 
atyle has heen more glorious or more beautifoL 
If we carefully analyze christian architecture, we 
shall find in it the requirements of the age and 
countrr to which we direct our attention, miether 
we look at the Gothic of Northern Italy, Lombardic 
or Venetian, with all its picturesque effect of light 
and shade, of Spain or Germany, or our nearer 
neigbour and now ally, France ; or in our own 
much loved land, we shall find the tendency in all 
the same, the elevation of the heart and mind, 
through the medium of pillar and arch, pinnacle 
and spire, gradually and by degrees, leading our 
thoughts from earth and worldly matters to those 
more immediately connected with the soul. Those 
beauteous structures which--* 

Children, tiiat come to lee tiiese saints in stone, 
As dc^ by day out of the blocks they rose, 

drew did and died, and still the work want on, 
AtiiI on, and on, and is not yet completed ; 

The generation that succeeds our own 
Perhaps may finish it. The architect 

Built his great heart into these sculptured stones, 
And with him toiled his children, and their lives 

> Were builded with his own into the walls 
As offerings imto GKxi. 

And among these I may justly call attention to 
the Cathedrals of Wells, with its wondrous west 
front and fflorious display of sculpture ; Winchester, 
a perfect history of architecture ; Lincoln, with an 
accumulation of beauties nowhere rivalled; Lichfield, 
with its three spires ; Westminster, the resting 
place of Kings and of early arts the record ; of 
SaUsbury, the most uniform of all, and a perfect 
whole— or those glorious abbeys, many of which, 
like Tintern, in its delicious vale, cunningly placed ; 
reft of their thousand beauties, stand as relics of 
the mighty age in which they were erected ; or the 
village church, whose spire, the perfection of the 
elements of design, shoots up into the sky. In this 
country, the culminating point of gothic was reached, 
and all its crowning elegancies achieved in- the 
decorated period — when, saints sanctified in stone, 
took their place beneath sculptured canopies, and 
floriated pinnacles, and running foliaee curiously 
cut, grew up into the hollows of mouldings. The 
possession of these noble piles, the combined results 
of the piety, liberality, genius, skill and taste of 
ages gone by, entails upon succeeding generations 
a serious responsibility in scrupulously preserving 
them from injury, and handing down intact and 
unimpaired their beauties to generations yet to 
come. 

The religion of Mohammed produced an art in 
unison with its imaginative and poetic doctrines, 
an art as essentially the offspring of the Koran as 
gothic that of the Bible, and the palaces of Granada 
and mosques of India and Cairo, shew everywhere 
the calm, voluptuous translation of that doctrine. 
The MiJiommedans, forbidden by their creed to 
represent nature in any of her multitudinous forms, 
and more particularly the human form divine, 
were led to adorn their temples in a style peculiar 
to themselves. Expressing iaith while adding 
beauty — ^inscriptions from the Koran were inter- 
woven with geometrical ornaments and flowers, 



and the offspring of this art, the Alfaambra, or 
red castle, the celebrated palace of the ancient 
Moorish kings of Granada — combines in its archi- 
tecture evezy element required in a true style of art. 

With the exception of the Chinese (whose peculiar 
architecture is little known and less appreciated) 
the Mahommedans are the only race who still 
practise the art which grew np with their civiliza- 
tion, and although that art evidently suffers when 
brought in contact with European influences, as in 
Turkey and parts of India, they are still faithful 
to the art, as to the reli|^ou, habits and modes of 
thought which inspired it. 

I need not refer to any of the other styles of 
art which have existed, but all have with more or 
less of fidth been inspired by spiritual or political 
ties. 

In the application of Photography to architectural 
purposes, connect definition, which to the artist is 
unneoessanr, is to the architect of first importance, 
and regardless of any other consideration, every 
effort should be exerted to set the detail as sharp 
and clear as possible — though for producing pictu- 
resque effect, a different treatment is required. ^ 

In the study of architecture, there are three 
great constituents of that divine Eurythmifti which 
awakens in the mind the perception and joy of 
beauty. Fitness of parts, harmony of ideas, and 
unity of jturpose.^ 

Beauty is the true aim of art, and not of high 
art alone, but of everything that appeals to the 
taste ; nor can we with impunity fall away firom 
beauty, to offer up our ingenuity and skill on the 
altars of the strange gods of our ancestors. Virtue, 
order, happiness, depend in a great measure upon' 
taste. The hills, the glens, the woods, the waters, the 
birds, the flowers --all things that God has clothed 
with beauty, possess a medicative power to heal 
the soul and invigorate the affections. But the 
enjoyment of the works of nature will be of little 
use, if their impression is to be instantly effaced by 
the artijicial objects that surround us, and each 
one of these objects therefore, even the most minute 
and insignificant, ought to be constructed on the 
same principal of harmony which plans a temple or 
glorifies the Heavens. 

It will be found that there are principles con- 
veyed to us through the natural kingdom, which 
man has endeavoured to apply to all he undertakes, 
and certain it is that in Architecture and its con- 
comitant arts, he has followed the working of 
nature to a great extent ;— our Shakespeare in his 

"Winter's Tale," says— 

That Art 
Which you say adds to Nature, is an Art 
That Nature makes. 

And the same source, which is inexhaustible, ia 
equally open to us as it has been from time imme- 
morial to the artists of every clime, who from 
thence have derived forms of grace and elegance. 

A beautiful building resembles a great epic poem, 
in which all the parts are so justly balanced, and 
so nicely harmonized that the effect produced' on 
the mind, is tlutt of beauty and repose. 

If we examine the works of the middle age 
Architects, we shall find they did not work without 
rules, or guidmg principles, and the more fully we 
study our ancient edifices the more clearly does it 
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become apparent that nothifig was introduced nn» 
necessarily or deceptively for mere appearance sake : 
that the ezcelleuoe of effect which is apparent, 
resulted from the use of sound principles, laia down 
not with a view of producing that effect, but with 
reference to staMlitv, conveniertce and fitness, good 
taste and great skiU being afterwarda employ^ in 
adorning that which was necessary, and making the 
useful a producer of the beautiful. 

For the trae test and foundation of all pure 
ornament — G^eomet^y — the Architect is indebted to 
Nature. Art combinations would, without the aid 
of that science, cease to be graceful, and their sym- 
metrical combinations woum no longer exist. So 
long as ornamentation is disposed as designed upon 
natural laws, so long will it be beautifol and endur- 
able, for " a thing of beauty is a joy for ever ;'* 
but if, on the contrary, unnatural outlines and 
fantastic shapes be fostered, the growth of the 
spreading boughs, the budding of the clustered 
folii^, will be arrested, and an unhealthy formality 
mistaken for beauty. 

The principles to be followed in imitating nature, 
are those which she herself adopts in the organiza- 
tion or arrangements of her works ; no abortions, 
imperfections, or peculiarities, ought to be copied ; 
but the Architect's object should be, not to make 
things as Nature makes them, but as she would 
make them, Pbrfbgt foliage, flowers, and vegetable 
forms, must be distributed and applied in strict 
accordance with Nature's rules. The idea of per- 
petuating, in stone, the beauties of the vegetable 
kingdom, emblematically expressed, was a happy 
one of the greatest antiquity, and there is no style 
of architecture without its flora more or less con- 
ventionalized. So extensive is the range of art 
decoration in every civilized country, each of which 
possesses its own characteristic development, that to 
collect, analyze, and study comprehensively the 
resources of so widely cultivated a field, would oc- 
cupy a lifetime. The architect requites a greater 
knowledge of living plants than of dead ones, 
leaves and flowers are of little use after they 
have been flattened, as the undulations and the 
beauty of the forms are lost. The form of the leaf, 
the disposition of the veins, the position of the 
leaves upon the stem, the form and character of the 
stem, the flowers and the fruit, are all of moment, 
and require to be carefully studied. 



In this stndjr of ornament it is that the' architec- 
tural student will discover the benefits arising firom 
the use of the camera, in assisting him in tiie consi- 
deration and adaptation of all ttiose varied combi- 
nations required in ornament, which, as " Ruskin," 
in his " Lamp of Beauty " says, " must consist of 
such studious arrangements of form as are imitative 
or suggestive of those which are commonest among 
natural existences, that being, of course, the noblest 
ornament which represents the highest orders of 
existence. Imitated flowers are nobler than imitated 
stones, imitated animals than flowers, imitated 
human form of all animals the noblest. But all 
are combined in the richest ornamental work, and 
the rock, the fountain, the flowing river with its 
pebbled bed, the sea, the clouds of Heaven, the bird, 
the beast, the man and the angel, mingle their 
fair forms on the bronze of Ghiberli." But if the 
student, after a patient contemplation of Nature and 
Art, should not oe enabled to nut into execution the 
qualities necessary in the production of great archi- 
tectural works, by their study and observation, he 
would at least enhance the happinessofhisexistence 

Let the architectural student look back to days 
long gone by, at the Monk architect at work in his 
narrow cell, and study to emulate him, — see his 
pale cheek glow with delight as he built up in his 
mind the edifice which he was studymg, his 
thoughts are not merely to copy but to surpass all 
his predecessors, and so he judeed every separate 
stone, allowing none to keep their place without 
rendering some worthy reason, and when he had 
given to hi^ shades their utmost intensity and his 
fights the fullest grace which they could attain, 
feeling the correctness of his main lines, and that 
therein nothing further could be achieved, yet 
when he came to clothe his building with the last 
robe of loveliness of which it was capable, then 
still more unrestrainedly did he seek for inspiration 
from the teachings of Nature, and by entwining 

fTo he concluded in our next. J 



We have again to defer the insertion of numerous 
Utters from Correspondents on account of the 
eloquentandinterestingarticleofMr.J. T, Brown 
having extended over the spa^e which we usuaUy^ 
devote to Correspondence, 
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JANUARY 15, 1858. 



We have some interesting ^ novelties in 
photographic processes to describe in the 
present number. 

M. Quinet has exhibited the manipulation 
of a new dry negative process on glass, in 
which the sensitive film is perfectly trans- 
parent, and the mode of development rather 
peculiar. 

M. Leborgne has discovered some advan-* 
tages which appear to result from the addition 
of a salt of lead to the nitrate bath. 

M. Alexis Gaudin has described a process 
by means of which collodion negatives may 
be taken instantaneously, and developed to 
a sufficient intensity, either by means of a 
proto-salt of iton, or a solution of gaUic acid. 
Like M. Leborgne, he obtains his results by 
the addition of a salt of lead to the nitrate 
bath. 

Mr. Berry, of Liverpool, has obtained some 
curious and promising results by the use of 
casein as a medium for supporting the sensitive 
iodide of silver on a glass plate. 

M. Davanne has described some advantages 
which appear to arise from the addition of 
ammonia to the albumen used in positive 
printing. 

Mr. T. Bullock, of Macclesfield, has fa- 
voured us with an account of his process 
of taking collodion positives direct on card ; 
and Mr. Beattie, of Leicester, has kindly shewn 
us how to solve a difficulty, proposed for 
solution a few weeks back by Sir Denham 
Norreys, which consists in transferring collo- 
dion positives from glass to glazed leather. 

Lastly; — Our correspondent, the Patent 
Agent, has s^nt us a copy of the Specification 
of a Process, by Mr. McCraw, of Edinburgh, 
for taking positives direct in the Camera, on 
a white ground; by means of reversing the 
action of light. 

A few words then on each of these inte- 
resting topics, taken in the order in which 
we haTe announced them. 

The new dry negative process of M. Quinet 
is tmfortunately a secret, for that gentleman 
intends to try and turn his process to account 
by ofiering prepared plates and developing 
solutions for sale. This he has of course a 
perfect ri^ht to do, if he chooses* M. Quinet 



is the inventor and patentee of a modified 
form of stereoscope, or stereoscopic camera,* 
to which he has given the name of " Quinet- 
oscope," (an instrument which Sir David 
Brewster has funnily observed would seem 
to be intended for offering some peculiar 
facilities for viewing M. Quinet). A few 
days ago, M. Quinet, who appears very 
anidous to exhibit the manipulation of his 
prociess, called on the Editor of *'La Lu- 
mi^re, (M. Lacan), with his Quin^toscope 
and a box of dry sensitive plates, some of 
which had been excited eight days, and 
others two days previously. The plates w^re 
exposed* in a garden, at about two o'clock 
in the afternoon, the weather being very 
cold and foggy. The time of exposure was 
from* 30 to 35 seconds. The sensitive plates 
were transparent ; there was no opaque film 
of iodide of silver upon them. The plates 
were first moistened, and the pictures de- 
veloped by means of three different fluids 
poured alternately on the plate. The results 
were successful, and the negatives very sharp 
and vigorous. The process is stated by M. 
Lacan to possess two peculiarities. One is, 
that the older the plate the more sensitive it 
becomes, and the more rapid the development; 
— the other — ^that the development may be 
stopped at any moment, and continued even 
after aa interval of many days. 

It appears therefore, that the process of 
M. Quinet possesses some marked peculiarities, 
and we confess we are curious to understand 
the chemical mysteries of the transparent 
film, and the peculiar mode of development, 
which is said to be wonderfully simple, and 
under the complete control of .the operator. 
With respect to the capabilities of the process, 
they appear to have been sufficiently demons* 
trated, both at the last Meeting of the French 
Photographic Society (see Notes, No. 42), and 
in the presence of M. Lacan ; but we are 
amused at observing, that since a secret was 
made of the chemistry of the process, the 
French Society was not to be made a cat's-paw 
of by M. Quinet, and no mention is made of 
his experiments in the Report of the Meeting, 
which appeared in the last No. of the Bulletin 
of the Society. The liberal conduct of Dr. 
Hill Norris with respect to his process, (with 
which we are becoming more delighted every 
day), certainly contrasts favourably with the 
policy of M. Quinet. 

The process of M. Leborgne consists in 
increasing the sensitiveness of a collodionized 
plate by adding a salt of lead to the nitrate 
bath. The particulars are as follow : — 

Dissolve, in one vessel, 20 grammes of 
acetate of silver in 100 grammes of distilled 
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water ; and in another vessel, 16 grammes of 
nitrate of lead in 100 grammes of distilled 
water. * 

Mix the two solutions, and use the bath in 
the ordinary way. Any of the salts of lead 
may be employed, but the nitrate gives the 
best results. 

The picture is to be developed by a solution 
composed of gallic acid 1 part, water 1000 
parts ; and fixed in the ordinary way. 

The advantages of the process are stated to 
be, — 1st, increased sensitiveness; — 2nd, the 
bath may be charged to saturation without 
giving any precipitate ; — 3rd, the bath never 
becomes acid ; — 4th, the sensitive plates may 
be preserved a long time without losing their 
properties, and may be used in the dry state ; 
-—5th, it is not necessary to develop the image 
immediately on removal from the camera. 

M. Leborgne states that this bath may be 
used with equal success in positive printing. 

We now come to the process of M. Gaudin 
for obtaining instantaneous negatives, which 
may be developed to a sufficient intensity by 
a proto-salt of iron, or a solution of gallic 
acid. We may observe, en passant^ that the 
finest stereoscopic subjects we have seen are 
those by Mr. Wilson, of Aberdeen, who, we 
are informed, generally employs an iron salt 
as a developer, and has lately succeeded in ob- 
taining instantaneous negatives of large size, 
developed in this way. We should be very 
glad to learn the particulars of his process, 
for certainly his works exhibit extraordinary 
beauty of half-tone. But to return to M. 
Qaudin. 

His process consists in first making a nitrate 
bath according to the following formula : — 

Add to a solution, containing 10 per cent, of 
nitrate of silver, a small quantity of reduced 
metallic lead, in a finely-divided state, and also 
a small quantity of nitrate of lead ; the pro- 
portions are not stated, being perhaps, at 
present, somewhat uncertain. Boil the solution. 
The heat will precipitate a portion of the 
silver, and the liquid will become black. Sub- 
salts of lead and silver will be produced, and 
after a quarter of an hour's boiling, the bath 
may be filtered, and is then ready for use. 

When gallic acid is to be used as a de- 
veloper, a few drops of acetic acid must be 



♦ We are inclined to think there are mistakes in 
this formula. Acetate of silver is nearly insoluble 
in cold water. Perhaps ** acetate d' argent" is a 
misprint for " azotate d' argent," nitrate of silver. 
And again, 16 grammes of nitrate of lead could 
scarcely be dissolved in 100 grammes of cold 
distilled water ; while hot water would be likely to 
Aocomjiose this salt.— -En. P. N. 



added to the plombiferous silver bath ; but 
when the iron salts are to be used, a much 
larger quantity of acetic acid must be added. 

The solution of gallic acid must be satur- 
ated and carefully filtered, and a few drops of 
nitrate of silver must be added to it in the 
measure, immediately before use. The nega- 
tives come out quickly, and are of a brownish 
tint, yielding very good prints. 

With the proto-sulphate of iron, the bath is 
said to give very intense and perfect negatives, 
after an extremely short exposure. We 
imagine this to be the chief merit of the 
process. It is a well-known fact, that the 
addition of a small quantity of acetate of lead 
to a solution of gallic acid increases the den- 
sity of the negative. The action of the salts 
of lead in assisting development deserves to 
be carefully studied. We must not forget also 
that iodide of lead is sensitive to light. 

Mr. Berry's process consists in employing 
casein instead of collodion, or albumen, as a 
means of supporting the sensitive film of 
iodide of silver on a glass plate. He has 
kindly sent us the account of his experiments 
through the medium of the Secretary of the 
Liverpool Photographic Society, who informs 
us that the Paper was read by Mr. Berry at 
the last meeting of that Society. 

We have inserted this interesting commu- 
nication at page 25. Casein is a substance 
closely resembling albumen in its properties. 
It is held in solution by the alkali contained 
in milk, and is coagulated by the addition of 
certain acids. Mr. Berry has taken advantage 
of the solubility of casein in an alkali to spread 
it on a glass plate ; it is afterwards coagulated 
by heat, and the nitrate bath, and in this way 
a film is obtained which adheres to the glass 
and contains the photogenic materials. The 
process is at present one of those curiosities 
in photography which we are always happy 
to hear of, and insert, for they not only prove 
the ingenuity of experimenters, but afford 
hints which may be successfully followed up 
in some way or other. 

M. Davanne read a paper at the last 
meeting of the French Photographic Society, 
in which he stated that he had discovered 
some advantages in adding ammonia to the 
albumen salting bath, used for positive 
printing. We have given a translation of 
this paper at page 25. Albumen, like casein, 
is soluble in an alkalis and coagulated by the 
addition of certain acids. It appears there- 
fore, that by adding ammonia to the albumen 
bath, it is rendered more fiuid, and the 
albumenized paper less liable to dry in 
streaks ; while the ammonia, being volatile, 
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escapes from the paper when drying. We 
are inclined to think this suggestion of M. 
Davanne's a very good one ; but at the same 
time it seems quite possible that some ammonia 
might be retained by the albumen, and that 
this might occasion the discoloration of the 
paper after being excited on the nitrate bath. 
Should anything of this kind occur, a good 
remedy would probably be, to add some 
lemon juice or citric acid to the nitrate 
bath, particularly as lemon juice always 
appears to increase the surface vigour of a 
print. 

We mentioned in our last number that 
Mr. Bullock, of Macclesfield, had kindly sent 
us a very pretty positive collodion portrait, 
taken on the back of his address card. He 
has since furnished us with the particulars of 
his process. We are not at liberty, however, 
to publish them, as they may be learnt on 
the terms stated in his advertisement, but he 
has left it to our discretion to say just so 
much as may whet the curiosity of our readers 
with respect to an ingenious and simple 
process, which it is worth anyone's while to 
know. The facts stated in his advertisement 
are strictly correct. The picture is actually 
taken in the camera on the card, which is 
from first to last the vehicle for supporting 
the photogenic surface. No transferring is 
required. The card is actually coated with 
black varnish and collodion, dipped in the 
nitrate bath, &c. ; the face of it being of 
course protected during the operations in a 
very ingenious way. 

In No. 34 of this Journal we solicited 
information on the subject of taking collodion 
positives on glazed leather. We are now 
able to inform our readers how this may be 
done, in two different ways. For the first 
method we are indebted to the kindness of 
Mr. Beattie, of Leicester. He describes it as 
follows : — 

" Take the portrait on glass as usual; then 
cut the collodion film to the required shape. 
Choose a piece of smooth leather.* Moisten 
with spirits of wine both the leather and 
portrait. Press the one on the other very 
carefully. Let dry. Then the portrait will 
come off the glass beautifully. I send you 
one, made for amusement only. You cannot 
scratch the film." 

This specimen is quite satisfactory. No 
one could possibly discover any edge to the 
collodion film. The portrait is oval, and 
there is a margin of glazed leather all round 
it, giving the transfer a mat-like appearance. 
This specimen exactly resembles that for- 
warded to ufi by Sir Denham Norreys, and 



alluded to in No. 34. Mr. Beattie's mode o f 
transferring is infinitely better than that 
which we suggested. 

The other method of taking positives on 
glazed leather, cloth, &c., requires no trans- 
ferring. The collodion is poured at once on 
the glazed material, and the film may be 
either excited by floatation on a nitrate bath, 
or by immersion, the glazed leather or cloth 
being in that case stuck to a piece of glass 
in such a way that the nitrate bath cannot 
get to the back of it. This is one part of 
Mr. Bullock's ingenious ]ftocess. Glazed 
canvass may be obtained from Messrs. Elling- 
ton & Ridley, 89, Watling Street, London, at 
about three shillings per square yard. 

With respect to Mr. McCraw's process : — 
The patent, applied for in July last, has not 
been completed, so the particulars mentioned 
in his Specification are now, we believe, public 
property. But his process is not new, since 
attention has been called to the fact of a 
positive having been produced by the reversed 
action of light, both in this Journal some 
months siuce, and also at a recent meeting of 
the Photographic Society. Nevertheless, we 
had no idea that this process was capable of 
yielding results sufficiently good to make it 
worth anyone's while to take out a patent 
for it. It seems likely that Mr. McCraw's 
processes may be turned to useful account 
by professional portraitists. We advise our 
readers by all means to experiment with 
them. 



We promised to discuss in the present 
Number the question t)f large view lenses 
with a stop in front, versus small view lenses 
without a stop. 

The reader will find, on referring to p. 97 
of the Photographic Journal fo? December, 
1854, an article by us on this subject; and in 
the number of that Journal for April, 1855, 
another article, 'in which we stated a curious 
fact connected with the plano-convex lens. 
Now it happens, that in investigating the opti- 
cal principles of the camera obscura, the 
lateral pencils are found to have such great 
obliquity that the attempt to apply ordinary 
optical formulae to this problem leads to an 
erroneous result. The problem of determin- 
ing the maximum fiatness of field of the 
image formed in a camera obscura requires to 
be treated in a peculiar way. We must in 
this instance make a fresh start in optics, 
assuming nothing but the simple law of 
refraction, and the geometrical properties of 
the circle. 
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Proceeding in this way iu the mathematics 
of a subject which, so far as we know, has 
never yet been discussed in any optical trea- 
tise, we have commenced with the simplest 
case, viz : — that of the single plano-convex 
lens, — ^andhave thence conducted our enquiries 
through the whole subject, so far as the achro- 
matic Tiew-lens is concerned. 

The results which we have obtained are 
very curious and important. But it is not 
possible, in a Journal of this kind, to give 
Complete demonstrations of complicated ques- 
tions in Optics,* involving large and costlv 
diagrams. We must content ourselves witn 
simply stating the facts proved, and- in one or 
two instances only introducing a mathematical 
demonstration. 

In discussing the case of the single plano- 
convex lens, we discovered at once that the 
large lens, with a stop in front, gives a flatter 
field than a small central portion of the lens 
without a stop. From the demonstration by 
which this fact is established, it appears, that 
when a large plano-convex lens is presented 
with its plane side to extremely distant ob- 
jects, the image is formed on a spherical 
surface, which is concentric with the convex 
surface of the lens, the radius of the field 
being equal to the focus of the lens, plus the 
radius of its convex surface. 

As this fact stands at the very threshold of 
the enquiry, and as no one can conduct the 
enquiry in a scientific manner without at 
once stumbling upon it, we are much amused 
at finding that Mr. Grubb has taken particular 
pains to deny it. In his last communication, 
read at a Meeting of the Photographic Society 
on the 3rd ultimo, he says, — 

'* As a postscript, and lest silence should 
be construed into assent, I desire to state that 
I have not found the radius of curvature of a 
field given by a plano-conyex lens, plane side 
iiext parallel rays, to be equal to the focus 
plus radius of the convex side, as Mr. Sutton 
said I should.'' 

A day or two since, we reoeited a letter 
from the Astronomer Royal, in which he 
makes the following remarics on this subject, 
which may be considered as conclusive :-^ 

" The theorem of which you speak, relating 
to the images formed by parallel rays falling 
on the plane side of a convex lens, is per- 
fectly correct, and (as you remark) is not to 
be found in any Treatise on Optics, at least 
any with which I am acquainted. But I sup- 
pose that people have invented it, and re-in- 
vented it, when they wanted it. You will 
find it in a Paper of mine, printed about 80 
years agd in the Cambridge Transactions, 



entitled * On the Spherical. Aberration of 
Eye-Pieces.' I have there given it as an 
instance of the application of a general for- 
mula, remarking, at the same time, that the 
geometrical demonstration is simple." 

The theorem is therefore admitted by 
Professor Airy, and has been demonstrated 
by him in the Paper referred to. Mr. Grubb' s 
experimental and mechanical mode of dealing 
with optical problems has therefore failed in 
this instance. 

Now this remarkable theorem is approxi- 
mately true in the case of the common 
achromatic view-lens, as we stated two years 
and a half ago, at the bottom of p. 153 of the 
Photographic Journal for April, 1855. That 
is to say : the image formed by an ordinary 
achromatic view-lens, with a stop in front, 
when presented to extremely distant objects, 
lies (approximately) on a spheriqal surface, 
which is concentric with, the posterior convex 
surface of the lens ; while the image formed 
by the small central part of the same lens, 
without a stop, lies approximately on a sphe- 
rical surface the centre of which is the point 
where the axis of the lens meets its posterior 
convex surface. 

Here then is the complete solution of the 
question of the large view-lens with a stop in 
front, versus the small view-lens without a 
stop ; for whatever the shape of the lens may 
be, it can be proved, that in the former case, 
the radius of the field is longer than in the 
latter, and the field consequently flatter. 

But this fact could never have been esta- 
blished by square and compasses, or by an 
appeal to experiments Geometrical truths 
can only be established by mathematical 
reasoning. 

We shall return to this subj«ct on a futuve 
occasion, when a diagram will be introduced, 
and a demonstration given of the fundamental 
proposition which we have stated with respect 
to the plano-convex lens. 

We cannot at present offer any opinion on 
the subject of M. Petzval's new lens. Our 
impression is, that it may very probably turn 
out to be an improvement on the present 
construction of portrait lenses, but that its 
excdlencies may have been somewhat exag- 
gerated. The fact of the posterior lens having 
a plane surface appears to us to be greatly in 
favour of the theory advanced. 



Our readers will no doubt be glad to hear 
that we are making arrangements with one of 
the first Photographic firms in New York, for 
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introducing this Journal into America. We 
hope thereby to increase considerably its 
circulation and usefulness. 

We have also the gratifying news to tell 
that the number of our subscribers among 
the Photographic Societies in India has 
greatly increased within the last month. 

We hear with some regret that the Liver- 
pool Photographic Society has lately become 
amalgamated with the Historic Society of 
that town, thereby losing its independent 
existence las a society. We have many kind 
friends among the Photographers of Liverpool, 
and we need hardly remind them that our 
columns are always at their service for the 
insertion of articles of interest, particularly 
relating to that branch of Photography in 
which they so much excel, viz., collodion 
positives. 

The continuation of our article on Printing 
by Development must be deferred to the 
next number. 

We have received the Report of the meeting 
of the Birmingham Photographic Society, oU 
the 29th ult., when an interesting paper was 
read by the Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. L. Haines, 
" On the rise and progress of Photography.'' 
This paper, and the proceedings at the 
meeting, will be inserted in our next number. 

Messrs. Home andThomthwaite have lately 
patented a new pneumatic plate-holder, which 
we can confidently recommend, as being, in 
our opinion, the best find simplest yet intro- 
duced. It can be forwarded by post, and we 
advise our readers to lose no tixnt in procuring 
one, for it certainly answers admirably. It 
is, in fact, the perfection of a plate-holder. 
The india-rubber ball, which by its expansion 
exhausts the air from beneath the plate, seems 
made on purpose for a handle, and it appears 
hardly possible for the instrument to get out 
of order. 

We have received for insertion a very 
interesting letter from the Rev. T. M. Raven, 
describing the particulars of a recent Photo- 
graphic tour from Jersey to the Pyrennees. 
The process he employed was waxed pi^er, 
and we can say, with perfect sincerity, that 
some waxed-paper negatives, taken by him of 
scenery in our neighbourhood, during his 
visit to this Island in the month of August 
last, are quite equal, if not superior, to any- 
thing we have seen by that process. This 
communication will appear in our next. 

We hear with some surprise that the 
Scottish Photographic Society have refused to 
admit into their Exhibition - Mr. Rejlander's 
]Mctiiie of the " The two ways of Life ;"— 
a subject intended to teach a high moral 



1 lesson, and which is certainly the clevarest 
photograph that has yet been produced. We 
sincerely hope no such prudery will find its 
way south of the Tweed. 



SPECIFICATION 
OF Mb. McCbaw's pbocbss pob takikg 

POSITIVES DIBECT IK THE CJLKEBA, OK ▲ 
WHITE 6B017KD, BT THE BEVEBSED ACTIOK 
or LIGHT. 

No. 1843.— WILLIAM McCRAW op Edik- 
BUBGH, Artist^ for " Improvements in 
the production of Photographic Pictures." 
2nd J%dy^ 1857. — Not completed. 

This invention relates to certain improved 
processes for producing positive photographic 
images, or pictures, on white, or light-tinted 
substances, either vitreous, animal, or vege- 
table. A slab of porcelain, by preference 
unglazed, is coated with collodion or other 
suitable medium. It is excited in the nitrate 
of silver bath, and exposed in the ordinary 
manner. It is taken into the dark room, and 
the prepared surface is saturated with weak 
proto-sulphate of iron, or pyrogallic acid, or 
other developer, which is immediately washed 
off before any appreciable effect is produced. 
It is then momentarily exposed to subdued 
daylight, or to an artificial light, and imme- 
diately treated secondarily with a developing 
fluid, when the latent image appears as a 
positive, with the lights and shadows correct. 
It is however left-handed. To obviate this 
defect, a negative photograph on glass is 
taken and placed in front of the camera, at a 
suitable distance off, with a mirror or reflector 
placed behind the image at an angle of about 
45*^, to act upon the principle of the micros- 
copic reflector. The effect of this is, that in 
focusing in the camera, a clear and well-defined 
image of the kind required is obtained. The 
porcelain, or other prepared tablet, is placed 
in the camera, and the image developed as 
usual, and fixed with cyanide, or hypo, and 
washed. Its effect may be heightened by a 
solution of one grain of chloride of gold to 
the ounce of water. Various colours and effects 
may be produced by varying the strength of 
the solution of gold. The plate is then dried 
at a fire, at a considerable but gradual hedt. 
When cool it is varnished, and coloured if 
required. 

Photographic portraits may thus be pro* 
duced on porcelain, china and earthenware, 
and on white or opal glass, ivory, bone, 
prepared wood, or white or coloured enamels. 
Stereoscopic pictures may thus be produced 
pn opal, or white, or ordinary glass. 
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The chief essential features of the invention 
are, the production of direct positive pictures 
on white surfaces in the camera ; the mode of 
employing the mirror ; and the production of 
positives by both, or either modes, on hard 
surfaces, such as porcelain, ivory, mother-of- 
pearl, &c., Avhich are not adapted for receiving 
impressions in the ordinary printing-frame. 



ON THE ADVANTAGES OF AMMONIACAL 
ALBUMEN IN POSITIVE PRINTING. 

BY M. DAVANNE. 

{JBhrom the Bulletin of the French Photographic 
Society for December, 1857.] 

At the last Meeting of the French Photo- 
graphic Society, the following communication 
was read by M. Davanne : — 

" The idea of adding ammonia to the 
albumen used in photography, is not new. 
M.M. Humbert de Molard, and Bayard, 
alluded to it a long time ago, and if I now 
recall the attention of the Society to this old 
fact, it is because I am not aware that any 
one has made use of the suggestion in positive 
printing. It should doubtless have been 
employed in this process ; and those photo- 
graphers who have introduced ammonia into 
the iodized albumen for negatives, ought 
certainly to have introduced it into their 
chlorized albumen for positives. 

" The following simple process, appears to 
me to offer some advantages : — 

'* I first prepare the albumen bath in the 
ordinary way, thus : — 

Whites of eggs . , 300 cubic centimetres. 

Water 200 „ „ 

Salt 25 grammes. 

" I then add about 25 centigrammes of 
pure ammonia. The proportions of albumen 
and water must be varied according to the 
amount of glaze which it is thought desirable 
to obtain. The common formula is to put 
equal parts of albumen and water. But in 
imparting fluidity to the mixture, the ammonia 
destroys a little of the brilliancy of the proof, 
so that rather more albumen must be added 
to make up for this loss. The mixture is 
beaten up in the usual way to a stiff froth 
and allowed 12 hour? to settle, but it must 
not be put into a varnished bowl, for ammonia 
attacks certain varnishes very rapidly. 

" Albumen, prepared in this way, possesses 
the following advantages : — It does not form 
streaks, — gives fewer air bubbles, — can be 
filtered easily through paper, — and may be 
kept for several months without undergoing 



decomposition, so that it may be used to the 
last drop, without any waste. The ammonia, 
being very volatile, evaporates completely 
during the drying of the papers, so that there 
is no fear of its introduction into the nitrate 
bath. It may possibly affect the sizing of 
the paper, but I have not yet perceived any 
bad effects arising from this cause. My 
prints precisely resemble those which I obtain 
by the ordinay process. 

" I believe this bath may be kept a very 
long time, for after four months, I find it as 
good as on the first day of its preparation. 
It should be strained before use, and a few 
drops of ammonia added from time to time, 
until it smells strongly of that substance. 
When the bath gets low, fresh albumen may 
be added to it." 



A NEW NEGATIVE PROCESS ON GLASS. 

BY MB. G. E. BERBT, OP LIVEBFOOL. 

[The following communication was kindly sent 
to us for insertion hy the Secretary of the Liver- 
pool Photographic Society, It contaifis the 
substance of some remarks made hy Mr, Berry at 
the last Meeting of that Society, "] 

The outline of the process is as follows : — 

Take any quantity of skim milk, and preci- 
pitate the casein with acetic acid. Drain away 
the serum, and wash copiously with cold 
water. Then dry at a temperature of 100 » 
Place the pulvendent mass in a bottle, and 
well wash with ether, to dissolve the fatty 
matter with which it is contaminated ; then 
dry again, and preserve for use. 

Dissolve the casein, (the quantity must be 
ascertained by experiment), in dilute ammonia, 
and to each fluid ounce add about 8 grains of 
any alkaline iodide, (the metallic iodides 
cause a partial precipitation of the casein). 

Coat the plate with this solution, and allow 
it to set. 

Now comes the most important part of the 
process. Casein, at a certain temperature, 
combines with oxygen, and becomes transpa- 
rent and insoluble. Expose therefore the 
plate to a temperature of 212^, either in a cool 
oven, or in the steam of boiling water ; when 
quite set, the plates may be stored away for 
use. 

Excite in a 30-grain bath, faintly acidified 
with nitric acid. 

Develop with pyrogallic and citric acid, as 
acetic acid softens the film. 

Fix with hypo. The plates, when dried at 
a steam heat, are perfectiy hardiandnot i^ oU 
liable to injury by Contact 
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A useful suggestion, made by Mr. Berry 
was, that if the negatives, by this or any 
other process, were weak, to strengthen them 
with an old solution of hypo, containing chlo- 
ride of gold, by which means the intensity is 
much increased. 

As far as is at present ascertained, the 
exposure for wet plates is about double that 
required for collodion. If the plates are 
washed and dried, about three times that 
exposure is necessary. 

Mr. Berry has promised to give further 
particulars of this process on a future occasion. 



LIST OF THE MEDALLISTS FOB 
PHOTOGRAPHY, AT THE BRUSSELS 
EXHIBITION OF 1857. 



ICEDAIXLES p'eXCELLENCE. 

M.M. Charles Negre ; Baldus ; Nadar. 

MEDALS. 

M.M. Bertsch & Amaud ; Roger Fenton ; 
Paul Perier ; Delehaye & Sluyts, (Antwerp) ; 
Giroux; Alary, (Algiers); Mailand; Paul 
Delondre ; Soulier & Clouzard ; Paul 
Gaillard ; Maxwell Lyte ; Ivan Izabo, 
(Edinburgh) ; Marquis de Berenger ; Wothly, 
( Aix-la-Chapelle) ; Jeaurenaud ; Ghemar & 
Severin (Brussels) ; Richebourg ; Lemercier ; 
Rejlander. 

HONOBABLE MENTION. 

M.M. Radoux; Toulouse; Pretsch ; Da- 
vanne ; De La Blanchere ; Jonet ; Crette, 
(Nice) ; Duboscq ; Comte de Favieres ; 
Flottwell, (Dantzic) ; Barnes & Judge ; 
Dartois ; Gerothwohl & Tanner; D. Johnson, 
(Blackburn) ; Herman Krone, (Dresden) ; 
Michelet ; Dandoy Brothers, (Namur). 

A medal was given to M. Jamin for Optical 
Instruments, and to M. Marion, for Photo- 
phic Paper. 



LIST OF PATENTS, COMPLETED AND 
UNCOMPLETED, FOR IMPROVEMENTS 
IN PHOTOGRAPHY, DURING THE 
TEARS 1856 AND 1867. 



March IBth, 1856. 

No. 645. — Aethfie Maw of Brosely, Salop^ 
Manufacturer of Encaustic Tiles. " Improved 
means of ornamenting the surfaces of woven, 
knitted, or felted fabrics, such as cloths, stuffs, 
ribbons, and other fabrics ; or of parchment, vellum, 
leather, or other animal tissues, and rendering such 
fabrice or tissues applicable to yarious purposes." 
— ^Not completed. 



April 12ik, 1856. 

No. 875. — ^LuDWiG ScHTJLTz, of Green Street, 
Stepney, Middlesex, Photographic Artist. '* Im- 
provements in obtaining photograpbic pictures 
upon paper, glass, metal plates, and other fibrous 
substances."— Not completed. 

April 15a, 1856. 

No. 896. — ^Wllliam Henry Olley, of 
2, Brabant Court, Phil pot Lane, in the City of 
London, Wine Merchant. " Taking photographic 
impressions or pictures of microscopic objects by 
reflection, such reflection being effected by the 
combined aid of the microscope and camera-obscnra, 
and camera- lucida, or other reflectors that may be 
employed in the place of the latter." — Not 
completed. 

Mat/ Sth, 1856. 

No. l078. — Louis Fbedebic Mayeb, of 
133, Regent Street, Middlesex. " Improvements in 
photography/'— Complete, bat no gpecification 
filed. 

Maif 13M, 1856. 

No. 1123.— Alexakdbb Pabkbb, of Birming- 
ham. '* Improvements in the use of collodioa in 
photography.— Not completed. 

May 16tk, 1856. 

No. 1159. — William Thistlewaitb, of 
2, Yemlam Buildings, Gray's Inn, London, Gentle- 
man. "Certain improvements in photography."— 
A communication from Louis Angaraarre of Parisr 
— Completed, 

May 2l8t, 1856. 

No. 1201. — Alexandeb Henbi Dttebebnib, of 
39, Rue de TEchiquier, Paris. "An improved 
process of gilding and ornamenting steel and other 
metals."— Completed* 

May But, 1856. 

No. 1295.— Fbancis Fowke, of Pall Mall, in 
the County of Middlesex, Captain in Her Majesty's 
Corps of Royal Engineers. " An improved portable 
photographic camera." — Not completed* 

June 5th, 1856. 

No. 1344— Duncan Campbell Dallas, of 
Islington, Middlesex, Gentleman. " Improvementt 
in chemical preparations applicable to the photo- 
graphic and photo-galvano^phic processes."— Not 
completed. 

June 10th, 1856. 

No. 1373. — Thomas Skaife, Vanbrngh House, 
Greenwich, Kent. " S pring folding camera shutters, 
for the more speedy and convenient mode of taking^ 
photographic pictures than has been hitherto 
adopted." — Completed. 

July I2th, 1856. 

No. 1651.— John Aveby, of 32, Essex Street, 
Strand, London. " An improved plate holder for 
photographic and other purposes." A communi- 
cation from Madame Millot, of Sault-les-Rethel, 
France.— Completed. 
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August 2^tk, 1856. 
No. 1983.— John Pbrrt, of 14, Great Portland 
Street, Middlesex, Artist." Improvements in 
photography." — Completed. 

September Ist, 1856. 

No. 2029.— RiCHABD Hill Nobbis, M.D., of 
46, Stafford Street, Birmingham, in the Connty of 
Warwick. ** Certain improvements in photography, 
by the use of collodion in a dry condition, and for a 
means of transferring photographic films."— Com- 
pleted. 

September 5th, 1856. 

No. 2064— John Bbnjakin Dikceb, of the 
city of Manchester, Optician. "Improvements in 
photographic cameras, and in the apparatus con- 
neotea therewith." — Completed. 

Ditto, 

No. 2072.— John Johnston, of Ohio, in the 
United States of America, and of 4, Trafislgar 
Square, Charing Cross, Middlesex. " Improve* 
ments in photographic plate8."-^Completed. 

September Sth, 1856. 

No. 2092. — BoNiFACB Sabatibb, of Paris, and 
of 4, Tra&lgar Square, Charing Cross, Middlesex. 
'* Improyements in photography." — Completed. 

September 2Qth, 1856. 

No. 2254.7— Claudb Lanolois, of Bath, in the 
County of Somerset, Artist. "Improvements in 
Photography.* * — Completed. 

November Otk, 1866. 

No. 2614.— William Hknby Ollbt, of 2, 
Brabant Court, Philpot Lane, in the City of 
London, Wine Merchant. '* Improvements in 
obtaining photographic impressions or pictures of 
microscopic objects." — Completed. 

November 26th, 1856. 

No. 2806. — Henby Eastman Palheb, of 
Stonehouse, Devon, Artist. "Improvements in 
photographic apparatus." — Completed. 

December Srd, 1856. 

No. 2871.-^James Kindeb Cheethah, of 
Bochdale, in the county of Lancaster, Doctor of 
Medicine. " Improvements in the application of 
photographic pictures to metal and other surfaces, 
and in rendering the same applicable as printing 
surfaces."— Completed. 

December 6th, 1856. 

No. 2887. — ^William Kloen, of Birmingham, j 
in the county of Warvrick, Commercial Traveller, ] 
and Daniel Jones, of Liverpool, Photographic 
Artist. "An improvement or improvements in 
photography," — Not completed. 

February 20th, 1857. 

No. 501. — Joseph Gloybb, of . Liverpool, pho- 
tographer, and John Bold, of Liverpool, Watch 
and Clock Maker. " Improvements, consisting of 
extended uses of photography as applied to dials, 
tablets and pictures." 



Apnl 94h, 1857. 

No. 1005. — Joseph Pubnsll, of John Street, 
West, Bamsbaij, Middlesex, Photographer. 
"Improvements in apparatus £»r taking photo* 
graphic pictures." 

May 4th, 1857. 

No. 1253. — Thomas Beeley Mosblxy, of 52, 
Upper Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, Middlesex, 
" An improved pneumatic holder, adapted for 
photographic and other purposes." 

May 27th, 1857. 

No. 1511.— William Edwabd NawiroN, of 
66, Chancery Lane, in the county of Middlesex, 
Civil Engineer. " An improved method of 
applying photography to the use of engravers."— 
A communication. 

June 2nd, 1857. 

No. 1550.— Chables Shaw, of Birmingham, 
Photographic Mat Maker. " A new or. improved 
manufacture of mats for j^hotographio and other 
pictures." 

Ditto. 

No. 1843.— William McCxaw, of Edinburgh, 
Artist. "Improvements in the production of 
photographic pictures." — ^Not completed. 

July 7th, 1857. 

No. 1883. — ^Peteb Hippolytb Gustave 
B^BABD, of 323, Eue St.-Denis, Paris. "Im- 
provements in manufacturing azotic cotton or 
pyroxile, for photographic and other purposes." 

Ditto. 

No. 1884— PetebHippolYte Gustave B£babd, 
of 323, Rne St. Denis, Paris. ^'Improvements in 
manufacturing and apply iftgooneentrated collodion." 

September Ist, 1857. 

No. 2295. — ^Robinson Elliott, of South 
Shields, in the county of Durham, ixtist. " Im- 
provements in photography, by which the lensular 
defects of the present processes of taking photo- 
graphic prints are avoided, and impressions are 
obtained of any size." 

September 4th, 1857. 

No. 2315. — Jacqxtes Alezandbe Febbieb, of 
Paris, France. " Improvements in transparent 
photographic pictures, and their application to 
stereoscopes." 

September 7th, 1857. 

No. 2332. — ^William Lewis and William 
Henbt Lewis, of the City and State of New 
York, U. S. " improvements in plate-holders, or 
frames for photographic purposes.' 



•t 



September 22ind, 1857. 

No. 2459. — ^Alfbed Vincent Newton, of 
66, Chancery Lane, Middlesex. "Improvements in 
obtaining photographic pictures." A communica- 
tion from D. A. Woodward, of Baltimore, io the 
United States of America. 
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September 2Sth, 1857. 

No. 2494. — ^BiCHABD Qnisr, <^ 5, Bodney Street* 
PentoBville, Middlesez. "Improvements in the 
construction of oases saitable for containing photo- 
graphic and other pictures.*' 

October 6th, 1857. 

No. 2551. — ^Louis Bbckebs of New York, U. S., 
Chemist. "Improvements in apparatus for exhi- 
biting daguerreotype, photographic, and other 
stereoscopic views and pictures." — ^A communi- 
cation. 

October 6th, 1857. 

No. 2560. — ^BiCHABD Archibald Bbooman, of 
166, Fleet Street, in the City of London. •* Im- 
provements in apparatus for taking photographic 
pictures." — ^A communication from M. Garella. 

October Sth, 1857. 

No. 2674.— Thomas Gbubb, of the City of 
Dublm, Engbeer. '* Improved photographic lens." 
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WHIPPLE'S PROCESS. 
\\Extract from JE[unq>hrey's JoumaL"] 

Afber numerous experiments, I have settled upon 
a modification of the original formula of Whipple's 
Albumen Process, which has annihilated many 
defects that were formerly of constant occurrence, 
and gives me plates, remarkable, among other 
merits, for their keeping qualities. 

The original formula, now largely used in Eng- 
land, is as follows : 

Albumen 1 oz. 

Honey 7 draehms. 

Iodide of Potassium 22^ grains. 

Bromide of Potassium df 

Chloride of Sodium 1 

The modifications I suggest are as follows : 

To substitute for 87 per cent, of honey, 50 per 
cent, of syrup, made as follows : — To one pound of 
white sugar add half a pint of hot water ; when 
thoroughly dissolved, put it on the fire until it 
comes to a boiling heat, and instantly remove it. 
This syrup will dry very hard, without crystallising. 
The film made with it appears to undergo abso- 
lutely no decomposition in, at least, 45 days, while 
the honey film, mor6 deliquescent, will decompose 
in a few days. To reject chloride of sodium alto- 
gether, and to use the salts of ammonium instead 
of potassium, reducing the iodide at 12 grains at 
the most. The iodide and bromide of ammonium 
should be thoroughly dissolved in the smallest ne- 
cessary quantity of distilled water, before adding 
them to the albumen. Since I have used iodide of 
ammonium, and taken this precaution of dissolving 
it» two besetting annoyances have disappeared, viz., 
small punctures in the film, especiallv in the sky, 
and black puddings, that start out like notes of 
exclamation, during the development. The quan- 
tities I commonly use, to the ounce of albumen : 

Iodide of Ammonium 12 grains. 

Bromide of Ammonium «... 5 ,• 



I have used alto tiie following proportions : 

Iodide of Ammonium 9% grains. 

Bromide of Ammonium 6| 

which is in the ratio of their atomic weights. The 
result was a very satisfactory one as to the fine 
qualities of the negatives and the beauty of the half 
tones, but the sensitiveness appeared somewhat 
diminished. 

The modified formula will read as follows : 

Albumen i ounce. 

Syrup i „ 

Iodide of Ammonium 12 grains. 

Bromide of Ammonium 5 „ 

The nitrate bath should be 45 grains to the ounce 
of water, and 20 per cent, of acetic acid. No. 8, added, 
and should be satv/rated with iodide of silver. I 
believe this to be as important in this process as 
with collodium, especially if the plates are to be 
kept any length of time. Immerse the plates for 
half a minute, and then wash under a tap or hose 
until a drop may be drained from the plate upon 
the tongue without giving a taste of the bath. I 
find that a gentle stream, from a half-inch hose, 
passed slowly ten or twelve times over the whole 
face of the plate, is sufficient; and this will take 
about two minutes. 

Of the keeping quality of plates prepared by the 
above formula I can give the following evidence: 
I have produced perfect negatives, on plates pre- 
pared severally four, nine, twelve, tweniy-four and 
forty-three days before exposure, giving the same 
exposure to each, viz., 6 minutes on a bright day, 
with a Harrison lens, 13 inch focus and J inch 
aperture. An examination by the microscope 
showed no change whatever in the coating of the 
oldest of these plates, and I have every reason to 
believe that it would not have lost its quality if 
kept three times as long. Three weeks of wndi-^ 
minished sensitiveness, are, however, sufficient for 
all practical purposes. 



Geo. B. Coalb. 



Baltimore. 



Mr. BrowrCs Paper. Continued Jrom our last. 

manv a fair plant in the dark hollows of his 
moulding, or clustering around some spreading 
capital showed how sincerely and dearly ne loved 
her. His life was in his vrork, he Allowed it 
because he loved it, and engaging him by day, and 
at night mingling with his rest, this all-pervading 
snirit of love and zeal is to be observed not in him 
alone, but in titose who followed his directions and 
carried out his projects. Nor can we disbelieve or 
doubt, this when we stand before some wondrous 
carving in which neither labour, nor time, nor skill 
has been spared: where the leaves are bent and 
waving, and full of life and being, arranged not in 
fantastic and unmeaning scrolls, or issuing from 
the tails of impossible monsters, but in everything 
obedient to the laws of Nature and placed as she 
would have placed them. Nor has anything good 
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ever been aocomplished in architeci^re bnt that 
which has been done in love, and in this lies much 
of the difference between the works of the present 
and of past ages. There is many a village church 
of olden time plain and simple, which yet possesses 
more power and vitality ana can move our hearts 
to a far higher admiration than many a more costly 
modern work. And why P In the rormer case the 
men who built that church loved the forms into 
which they moulded its stones they chose and 
thought about them, and the fruits of that love 
and zeal — who knows not ? How many hearts have 
been awed into silence, and how many by the 
works of these men have been lifted up in praise. But 
in the latter case love did not guide the choice so 
much as feshion, and forms were chosen not because 
they were beautiful, but because they had been 
used before, selected in obedience to precedent. 

Let those answer to the fruits of that love and 
zeal who know what it is to gaze in silent 
admiration at those fair vaulted roofs, with their 
lines of beauty knit together by the flowers of the 
field, or as they tread the darkening cloister, 
indulge in strange and deep thoughts, in which the 
deepness of its shade mingles : or those who love 
those quiet rows of holy saints, their hands as in 
benediction raised, each in his appointed niche, 
standing so peacefully on some glorious portal, 
whose height is lifted up towards the clouds and 
fashioned with wondrous power. Let all who 
have loved the works of these men answer, all that 
numerous and ardent crowd, which within ks 
ranks contains princes and peasants, old men and 
children, rich and poor, phibsophers and poets, 
every rank and every degree. 

If the students of architecture in the present day 
would turn to their work with love and zeal, loving 
their art if not with the devotion of M. Angelo, yet 
with a fervent and warm affection, feeling pride in 
beings permitted to follow it, and pursuing it with 
all the zeal and energy of which they are capable, 
sparing no labour and remitting no endeavour to 
attain as high a proficiency in and as thorough 
a knowledge of it as possible ; we should see rise 
before us crowd after crowd of dwellings that would 
still more enhance the value of home, such as men 
would delight to occupy, and from which would 
continually proceed men better and wiser. Tower* 
ing far above would be public buildings, in whose 
walls the history of nations would be written, but 
better still would there be many a glorious edifice, 
rich in all that beauty, loveliness, and wealth can 
give, with vaulted roofs, lifted far into the quiet 
air, and then thin fair spires rising higher and 
higher still, typical of that religion to the service 
of which the building is dedicated. 

Thus architecture is not the child of archseology, 
but the offspring of, and thus art, in so far as it 
expresses the spirit of the time in which it is 
produced, and the architect that has imbibed the 
triie and living principles of his art feels himself 
forced onward by the physical, moral, religious 
and social requirements of his countrymen, the 
necessities of the body and the needs of the spirit, 
which are served by the architect, and served by 
perfect harmony. 
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*«* Commtmicatums to be addressed to the Editor, 
St, Brelade's Bay, Jersey. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 



PHOTOGBAFHIC TBANSFABESTCtES. 
To the Editor of Photographic Notes, 

Sib, — I have frequently seen in the Journals 
enquiries as to the best mode of printing transpa- 
rencies for the magic lantern and stereoscope. 
Whilst searching for such a process, I saw in one 
of the Journals a formula by Mr. Ross, for sun- 
printing on salted albumen on glass. This I tried, 
but found it so very insensitive that in the present 
dull weather I could not, after many day's exposure, 
obtain a print of sufficient strength. 

It then occurred to me to spread the layer of 
albumen on a film of plain collodion, in order to 
quicken it. This succeeds quite well, and I can 
now get in a few hours the same result which 
before it took as many days to obtain. I imagine 
the collodion should be of the character suited to 
dry processes. 

The albumen I have used contains 14 drops of 
saturated solution of chloride of sodium to each 
egg. Another advantage is, that instead of 
requiring a bath of 70 grains of nitrate of silver, 
one of 40 grains will answer the purpose. 

I may mention, that in the first experiment, 
having no simple collodion at hand, I tried some 
old iodized collodion, not knowing what the result 
might be ; it darkened gradually, like the one on 
plain collodion, but I thought not quite so quickly. 

The experiment was interesting to me, as 
showing that the outer layer of albumen only was 
sensitive. I mean to try if your process for paper, 
of developing with gallic acid, will answer with 
this process. 

G. S. Pemnt. 

Cheltenham, Nov. 29rd. 



ON tflCBO-FHOTOOBAPHY. 

To the Editor of Photographic Note*. 

Sib, — Being sufficiently practised in the positive 
collodion process, I wish to turn my attention to 
micro-photography, being directed that way by 
your last number of the Notes, I think it a great 
pity that amateurs confine themselves so mudi to 
portraiture and views. Would not an article on 
micro- photography, by daylight, or artificial light, 
be acceptable to many, and lead their thoughts in 
that direction P I have one of Smith and i^eck*s 
hospital microscopes, with a two- thirds of an inch 
object-glass. I find that all parts of the enlarged 
image (brown by the microscope on the ground 
glass of the camera are not in focus with an object 
not perfectly flat. How is this to be remedied? 
Is there no treatise on the subject of micro- 
photography ? G. H. C. 

— With respect to micro-photography. The true 
interest and value of this branch of photo^rraphir 
does not- appear to us to lie in the direction in which 
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Mr. Shadbolt and Mr. Hislop have lately pursaed 
it. Instead of producing minute photographs of 
large objects, it appears to us that we want to 
produce large photographs of minute objects. Now 
it remains for the best makers of microscopic 
lenses, (Mr. Boss, for instance, — or Messrs. Smith 
and Beck, — or M. Amadio), to tell us to what 
degree of perfection they are capable of constructing 
an object-glass, which shall give a sharp magnified 
photographic picture of the object; when daylight, 
or sunshine, or the electric light is employed. 

We shall devote an article to the discussion of 
the optical part of this subject in an early number. 

It does not appear to ns to offer any serious 
difficulties, except when a bad artificial light is 
employed, and pencils of great obliquity are 
introduced. 

In a letter just received from Mr. Atkinson, of 
Liverpool, he has enclosed a printed description of 
a new copying camera lately invented and patented 
by Messrs. Anthony, of New York, and called by 
them the " Solar Camera." In our next No. we 
shall insert an account of this instrument and ofier 
some remarks thereon. 

In No. 25 of the Journal of tiie Society of Arts, 
for May, 1853, there is an account of Mr. Elingsley's 
apparatus for taking micro-photographs. 

[Ed. p. N.] 

PHOTOOBAPHT ON WOOD 

Mr. G. Bobbin, of Huntingdon, has communi- 
cated the following process : — 

" Hold the polished block of wood before a brisk 
fire till it is quite hot ; then rub over it a piece of 
bee's-wax till there is a smooth even coat. Hold 
it again before the fire till the wax runs ; then pat 
it in a cool place to dry. 

'*Coat the waxed block with collodion in the 
usual way. 

•* Excite in the nitrate bath by floatation ; using 
a flat dish. 

" Print from a negative by interposing between 
the negative and the wood, thin strips of paper or 
card, to prevent actual contact ; or take a negative 
on the wood in the camera. 

" Develop in the usual way. 

"Wash off the developer, but do not fix the 
picture with hypo or cvanide, as it is not necessary 
to remove the iodide oi silver. 

" The picture, whether positive or negative, will 
be produced in black, on a yellow ground, and is 
ready for the engraver. 

INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF PAIKT ON OXYMEL PLATES. 

To the Editor of Photographic Notes, 

Deab Sib, — A few days ago, I prepared some 
oxymel plates, which I stowed in a common plate- 
box, which I had got oil-paiuted on the outside, a 
few days previous to placing the plates in it. I 
placed the plate-box inside my camera, covering 
all with the large calico bag which I use for 
changing plates, and strapped tightly up. Three 
days after, I went out and exposed the plates. On 
developing them, not one would develop enough 
for printing with ; while a lot of stereosoopio 
platesi p-^ared at the same time, and with the 



same materials, but carried in a changing box, 
developed well. As it must have been the paint 
which was the cause, can you tell me how it acted 
on the plates ? I believe white lead (carbonate of 
lead) is used in most, if not all, oil-paints. Could 
it be that ? 

J. PiTZFATBICK. 

Edinburgh, Nov. 25th, 1857. 

— We think it quite possible that the effluvium 
from a freshly-painted dox, might act injuriously 
on the sensitive plates. About a year ago, a friend 
of ours fitted up a room for printing in, by 
development. While the paint was still wet, he 
hung up a considerable number of sensitive papers 
to dry, but they all became terribly discoloured in 
the gallic acid, although everything was apparently 
right in other ways. This happened invariably 
during the first week of using that room, — ^but 
when the papers were dried in a dark cupboard, in 
another part of the house, all went on well. One 
is sometimes apt to attribute failures to a wrong 
cause, but we believe that in the case we allude 
to, the paint had a good deal to do with the 
matter. [Ed. P. N.] 
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BESTOBATION 07 PBINTS THAT HAVE 
DESTROYED BY SEA WATER. 
To the Editor of Photographic Notes, 

Sib, — Can anything be done to intensify prints 
which have suffered as follows : — In a voyage 
from Australia, the sea water got to them, and 
has almost entirely washed out the shadows, thus 
nearlv obliterating the picture. I do not know 
by what process they were printed, or the negatives 
taken. If you could suggest a cure, you will 
much oblige G. H. C. 

— It is possible that the prints may have simply 
faded in the ordinary way ; but supposing them 
to have been destroyed by sea water, the external 
part of the image would probably have become 
converted into chloride of silver. In this case, the 
image might be darkened by immersing the print 
either in ammonia, or a fresh hypo bath, because 
that would remove the superHcial white chloride of 
silver and expose the dark image beneath. Another 
way would be, to expose the print for some time 
to strong sunshine, and then treat it with gallo- 
nitrate of silver. If G. H. C. would allow us to see, 
and experiment with, one or two of the prints, 
we might perhaps hit upon some plan of improving 
them. If, however, they have simply faded to the 
yellow tint, in the ordinary way, and are totally 
insensitive to light, we know at present of no plan 
of reviving them ; but it is probable that some 
process may be discovered for restoring faded 
prints. Should the yellow substance prove to be, 
as we suspect, a per-sulphide of silver, it might be 
possible, (as Mr. Moultrie has suggested), by 
treating it with a salt of some metal which would 
combine with the excess of sulphur and form ft 
stable black sulphide, to reproduce a black print. 
Faded prints should not be destroyed. The time 
may come when some simple mode of rendering 
them more presentable, may be discovered. 

[Bd. p. N.] 
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POSITITB COIXODION F0BTBAIT8 ON TIN OB 
METAIXIC CABDS. 

To the Editor of Photographic Notes, 

Sib,— Should the following be thought worihy 
of a place in the Notes, for the benefit of amateurs 
and others who may wish to send Collodion Pho- 
tographs by post, it is at your service. Having 
used the same, I can assure you that it will be 
found quite satisfactory. 

Ist, — Take a sheet of tin and cut it up into any 
required sizes. Coat the pieces on one side witn 
japan, holding them to the fire, so as to give them 
an even coating. Whfen dry, dip them overhead in 
a bath of pure Lac Varnish, made with spirits of 
wine. When dry pack them away ; they are ready 
for use at any time. 

2nd, — Take the picture in the usual way, spread- 
ing the collodion on the black side of the tin. 
Colour and varnish. You may cut them for lockets, 
&c. ; which does away with the necessity of a 
transfer. If wanted to go by post, place a piece 
of smooth writing paper on tne film side, and paste 
the overlap down on the back of the plate. A 
quarter-plate will go through the post in a stamped 
letter, without any fear of damage. They are 
therefore useful to send abroad, as more than one- 
half the pictures that pass through the post are 
broken. 

W. A. HUNTEB. 

Photographic Saloon, Alnwick. 



another sheet on a hot briclk, or bricks." Does he 
mean the bare brick, and if so, what is to be done 
with this other sheet. I think it is the only sheet 
that he has spoken of singly, or is he meaning, by 
another sheet, to do a number at once. I suppoM 
the collodion is poured on tiie top of the black 
varnish, but will the edgei of the varnish not 
ii^jure the bath P 

4. — ^In the mode of colouring ^ven at the end of 
your Treatise, how do you apply the coating of 
gelatine. Is it poured on like varnish, or applied 
with a brush P 



Wigtown. 



John McGk)WAN 



To the Editor of Photographic Notes, 

Deak Sib, — ^You will greatly oblige me by 
answering the following queries : 

1. — I had a 30 -grain bath which I thought was 
getting too weak. I mixed two drachms of fused 
nitrate of silver in 1 oz. of water, and added it to the 
old bath, which was of crystallized nitrate. Now 
when I put a coated plate into it, and let it stand 
for one minute, it seems to have got a ^ood enough 
coating of the silver, but it is not smooth. Then if 
I let it stand in the bath another minute, it begins 
to lose its whiteness, and in a short time becomes 
quite transparent. Do you think the bath is too 
strong P 

2. — I saw in one of the back numbers of the 
Notes, a letter from Mr. Mawson of Edinburgh, 
stating how to transfer the collodion film to paper. 
I accordingly made some varnish agreeably to his 
formula, ana succeeded in transferring every one I 
tried. I have had the varnish made tor at least 
three months, without trying any more till last 
week, and I cannot now succeed in a single instance 
without breaking the film. Sometimes the paper 
will not come off at all, and at others it comes 
without bringing the film along with it. Could 
you, or Mr. Mawson, suggest to me the cause of 
thisP 

d.-^In the last No. of the Notes there is a letter 
from Mr. B. Whillock^ about positive collodion 
pictures on paper. It gives at one part 8 drachms 
to the ounce of water, and in another part it 
appears to say that 8 grains of gelatine to the ounce 
of water is sufficient ; is it a mistake P Then he 
says, ''Having the paper and glass ready, lay 



— ^^Ist. Your bath would appear to be too strong, 
if it dissolves the iodide of silver in the film so 
quickly as you say. Add a little iodide of potas- 
sium to it, and filter. Test the strength of the 
bath with one of Mr. Wood's silver -meters. This 
instrument affords an exact indication of the 
strength of a nitrate bath. 

2nd. Will Mr, Mawson kindly reply to this 
query? 

3rd. Will Mr. Whillock kindly reply to this 
query P 

4tn. The gelatine is poured on the plate, — ^not 
applied with a brush. In colouring a glass positive, 
you may, if you choose, proceed in this way, 
X irst, colour on the bare film. Then varnish the 

Picture. Lastly, retouch again on the varnish, 
'his plan is, we know, employed by several 
succesful oolourists of positives. [Ed. P. N.] 



EXTBACT FBOH THE LBTTSB OVA COBBBSPOKORKT. 

We ibsert the following extract frort a letter 
from one of our most valued correspondents This 
gentleman has at diffet^nt times during the last 
two years sent us magnificent specimens of his 
work by nearly every process ; — ^Albumen, Wax- 
paper, and Collodion, and bis prints on albnmenized 
paper are (or were) particularly fine. We trust 
our readers will consider well the remarks made by 
him on the subji^ct of printing and toning by the 
ordinary method i — 

** I am disgusted with the prevailing mania, for 
* Dry Collodion.' Every month there is some 
new absurdity. The collodion film is not adapted 
for Photographic purposes, after it has once got 
dry. It loses completely all its beautiful elasticity 
and translucency and becomes powdery and opaque. 
Then I quite agree with you about the free nitrate. 
There must be a large excess on the £lm at the 
time of erposure, or you cannot get a soft and 
artistic picture. I have long given up trying the 
dry processes that come out, and have made up 
my mind to work nothing but wet collodion. If a 
dry process were absolutely necessary I should go 
to paper. Don't you feel every time you go out 
with the wet collodion that there is nothing that 
can toudh it — ^not even albumen ? I have never 
now any fear whatever about taking negatives. If 
the light is only good I am quite sn^ of pictures. 
I had hardly any failures on the continent — worked 
away as sweetly and good'temp&tedly (which is 
something!) as could be desired. A friend of 
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mine has a light basket, iponnted; on wheels, 
which pack inside when travelling by rail or 
carriage. It holds tent, camera, chemicals, and 
everything, and is just as convenient as the portable 
apparatus which the calotypist or wax-paper man 
carries, with the satisfactipn of knowing what 
you've got, and of working the best-known pro- 
cess. I think you are wrong about using pure 
ether and alcohol for your collodion. My collodion 
costs about 1^. per ounce, from methylated ether 
and " finish " spirit^ re-distilled, and 1 will gua- 
rantee it as fine as can be got anywhere. There is 
most in the cotton, and the spirit must be strong. 
I think there ought to be some bromide in it; 4 to 1 
is what I use. I can't satisfy myself yet with 
plain paper printing. I don't see the matter in the 
same light as you, out I agree with you that all 

?rint8 toned in sulphur and gold baths, must fade, 
have a portfolio full of what were once exquisitely 
beautiful prints, rich and vigorous in tone, and the^ 
are fast going to ruin, the filthy yellow veil is 
gathering over them, and they will soon be con- 
signed to the fire. Fortunately I have the negatives. 
I have now adopted a new style of printing which 
is scientifically correct (which the old plan is not), 
and gives most brilliant proofs, with pure whites, 
on albumen paper ; the colour being nearly black. 
The picture is nearly all metallic gold, and there 
can be no sulphur. It is much more effective than 
your sel d'or process, thougk founded on the same 
principles, but you will 1 hope see some good 
specimens soon. 

" Before I conclude I must have a fling at 
another prevailing mania — that fpr the small 
lenticular stereoscopes. I detest the sight of them, 
and am sorry you advocate them. Little fiddling 
afl&irs— they are only fit for toys \ There is some- 
thing grand about the refleotiog stereoscope, and if 
tihe duplicates were about 1^ x 10 to 16 X 12 
they Would be worth looking at" 

— With respect to methylated ether, if a uaiformly 
good artide were made there is no doubt it would 
do well enough, but at present we do not either 
recommend it or trust it in our own work. We 
have great doubts about the use of bromide in 
collodion, unless it be to remedy, to some extent, 
the efiects of a bad sample of ether. As for the 
reflecting stereoscope, we have a great partiality 
for it, and nearly always take duplicate pictures to 
be viewed by reflection. The instrument we use 
cost only four shillings, and is suitable for pictures 
12^ X 10 and under, possessing the necessary 
adjustments. We do not a^ee with what Sir 
David Brewster says about the loss of light by 



reflection constituting an objection to this form of 
stereoscope. We find, as a rule, that the effects 
are more agreeable when the instrument is placed 
in a subdued light, in the middle or back part of 
the room, than when taken near the window. And 
then again, when developed prints are waxed and 
viewed by transparency, the eflects are very beau- 
tiful. Besides, the model picture is, with thi^ 
instrument, entirely free from distortion. Large 
portraits on the whole plate are really superb when 
viewed in this. It is surprising that the reflecting 
stereoscope should not long since have become as 
much a necessity with the amateur photographer, 
as the camera itself. We have serious thoughts of 
publishing a pamphlet on the use of it, and of 
thereby endeavouring to call attention to this 
simple and admirable instrument. We have almost 
conceived a contempt for single flat pistures. 

With respect to Dry Collodion, we entirely differ 
with our correspondent. Perhaps an extract from 
a letter received from Mr. Long may lae amusing, 
as affording an enthusiastic view of tne question : 

" I'm half mad with Dry Collodion, it is such a 
perfect success. Everyone who uses the process 
succeeds. Magnificent results — no failures! Every 
picture comes out as a matter of course, clean, 
oright and truthful. Half-tones superb; high 
Ughts opaque ; shadows clean and transparent. In 
fact the process is all that could be desired." 

** T, Conner " complains of foggy pictures, and 
dark stains on the plate. He roust prevent 
diffused light from falling on his plate, either in 
the camera or dark room, clean his plates properly, 
and proceed in a carefnl, workmanlike manner. 
It is impossible to say in what particular part of 
the process be is at &ult ; but photographic 
operations require much care, cleanliness, and 
thought : and the art is not acquired without fag 
and disappointment. Failures are the ordesd 
through which every photographer must infallibly 
pass ; but all comes right in time. Let him per- 
severe, and not be discouraged. [£d. P. N.] 

" Barlingtonian.*' — You did not, perhap, 
remove the &ee nitsate of silver from the prin^ 
by washing it in ammoniacal water, before putting 
it into the toning bath. Nitrate of silver precipi- 
tates the gold from a solution of the hypo-sulphite 
of gold. [Ed. p. N.] 

0:^ The Letter* of** J, L** ; Gabriel Davie ; Barnard 
Proctor; ** J, J" ; **Bhotogrmn** ; and J. D, 
Waymouth ; will receive attention in our next. 
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FEBRUARY 1, 1858. 



FuTTiifa out of the question the possihility 
of producing photographs in the natural 
colours, if we were to enquire what would he 
the next greatest improvement that could he 
made in Photography, the following would, 
we think, be the proper reply: — Ist, — that 
the photograph should include a much wider 
field of view than at present ; 2nd, — that the 
picture should be equally sharp in every part, 
and at the same time absolutely free from 
distortion ; 3rd, — that the exposure should 
be instantaneous. 

Now an important step in the direction 
above indicated, has just been made by M. 
Baldus, the celebrated French photographer. 

At a meeting of the members of the 
Parisian Scientific Press, on Monday the 
11th ult., there was exhibited a photograph 
by that gentleman, which had been taken 
on one plate, with the same lens, and at the 
the same operation, which embraced objects 
included within an angle of 100^, all parts of 
the picture being equally sharp and free from 
distortion, and in which a vast number of 
figures were introduced, the exposure having 
been nearly if not absolutely . instantaneous. 
This view was taken in Paris, from the Quai 
of the Tuilleries, and it includes all objects 
lying between the Facade of the Louvre on 
the left hand, and the Dome of the Institute 
on the right; an angular space of about 100^ 
equally illuminated and equally perfect in the 
photograph, there being absolutely no difib- 
rence in the definition between the centre and 
the margin of the field, and no distortion in 
the lines of the architecture. The picture 
contains a great number of figures ; — there 
are boats on the Seine, with their boatmen, 
persons in various attitudes on the Pont des 
Arts, and a group of twenty or thirty collected 
around a musician, forming in itself a picture. 

"But how," our readers will exclaim, " was 
this extraordinary result accomplished ?" 

The following is all the information we can 
give them at present : — 

The lens was a panoramic lens, the inven- 
tion of M. Garilla, a civil engineer. It is 
made to turn in succession towards the 
different parts of the Tiew, about a vertical 
axis, while the plate on which the picture is 
taken partakes of a corresponding movement, 
■o that the necessity for its being cylindrical I 



is avoided. The lens has a rather large 
aperture, since direct pencils are mosUy 
employed, the principal use of a small dia- 
phram in the ordinary lens being to remedy 
the defects of curvature of the image produced 
by introducing very oblique pencils. In this , 
way the photograph is said to have been 
produced. 

More minute particulars of the above 
instrument will no doubt appear shortly in 
the French Journals. In the meantime we 
must wait patiently for further information. 
Panoramic views have been taken long since 
by M. Martens, on cylindrical Daguerreotype 
plates, by means of a revolving lens, but the 
difficulties of working on a cylindrical surface 
of glass, and printing from the same, appear 
to have been so great as to deter persons 
from experimenting much in this direction. 

The subject of taking photographic views 
which include a wide angular field, and are 
free from the optical defects due to the obliquity 
of lateral pencils, and curvature of the image 
in the common forms of apparatus, appears 
to be one of such paramount importance, that 
on hearing of the success of M. Baldus in 
this direction we immediately set to work to 
invent for ourselves a panoramic camera 
which shoHld satisfy the same conditions as 
that of M. Garilla. This problem has turned 
out to be a much easier one than we antici- 
pated, so far as we can judge from a form of 
apparatus which at present exists only on 
paper; but which we shall lose no time in 
putting it into the hands of the joiner. The 
principle on which this instrument is to be 
constructed we will briefly describe, offering 
first a few remarks on the optics of the 
subject. 

Suppose a revolving view lens, with a stop 
in front, placed with its axis of rotation in 
the centre of a cylindrical focusing screen, 
and let A, B, be two objects in the view, 
having an angular distance of 17^. Then, 
when the axis of the lens is turned towards 
A, an image, a, will be formed of A, by a 
direct pencil, and an image b, of B, by an 
oblique pencil. But when the axis of the 
lens is turned towards B, the new image of B 
will not fall exactly on the same part of the 
focusing screen as before; there will be a 
difference between the two positions of b, 
sufficiently great to cause indistinctnei^s in 
the compound focus, so to speak. This is 
the first difficulty which occurs in using a 
panoramic lens, but it can fortunately be 
diminished as much as we please by diminish- 
ing the instantaneous field of view of the 
lens. This may be easily done by covering 
the two sides of the lens and leaving only an 
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open Tetticfll band in the centre. By adopting 
this plan, only a narrow yerticid band of the 
picture will be exposed at a time, and the 
only oblique pencils employed will be those 
from the sky and foreground of this narrow 
vertical picture. If the lens were now made 
to revolTo backwards and forwards from end 
to end of the picture, for a proper time, it is 
obvious that a sharp panoramic view woxdd 
be produced. 

The tiext improvement would be to introduce 
a revolving tube, having the lens at one end, 
and the other end next the picture open, the 
sides being closed. This would out off any 
diffused light from those parts of the picture 
which Were not actually being exposed. 

From this arrangement we pass at once to 
a simple form of Panoramic Camera, for the 
paper processes. 

This would consist of, — the revolving tube, 
a cylindrical sheet of glass, against the convex 
side of which the paper would lie, and two 
vertical rollers, from one of which the paper 
might be unwound whilst it was being wound 
on the other, after the view had been taken. 
With such an instrument photographs might 
be produced by the yard, and the walls of our 
rooms papered with them. This idea of the 
rollers is due to Mr. Melhuish. They might 
be hollow^ and made of porous earthenware, 
and filled with water, or honey, or moist 
sponges, which would keep the sensitive 
papers damp. CoUodionized papers, preserved 
in this way, might be found to have important 
advantages for taking skies and instantaneous 
views on paper. This panoramic camera 
would not only be infinitely better than the 
common, camera,, as an optical contrivance for 
taking pictures, but it would probably be both 
lighter aiid cheaper than the paraphernalia of 
slides, hc.y which the photographer now 
carries about with him. 

The Panoramic Camera for a glass plate 
appears to involve very little more difiicnlty 
ixi its construction than that for paper. 

Instead of the glass cylinder in the former 
ittsttma'mit, two cylindrical hoops might be 
used^ one at the top the other at the bottom 
of the 'Camera, and the slide containing the 
pikte^ might mote round, always touching 
th68« 'hoops in scMM one poinft. In order to 
connect the motion of the plate aeourately 
with t^att>f the lens, nothing omore would be 
necessary than to produce the top and 
betf<an of ^e revolving tube beyond the 
bick'bfthe slide, amd insert between the 
projecting ends a veftiettil toiler which wimld 
press against the baak of the slide, and keep 
it ^ways in. jcontaQt with the hopps at the 
point opposite to the lens. 



Here then is a simple form of Panoramic 
Camera for a long fiat glass plate. Whether 
the instrument invented by M. Garilla re- 
sembles it or not we cannot say. Our principal 
object in bringing forward this mere hint of a 
piece of apparatus which may turn out to be a 
good form, is to prevent anyone from taking 
out a patent for a similar thing before we 
are ourselves ready with the full particulars of 
it. We conceive that by a free interchange 
of ideas on this important subject with our 
readers, and by inviting their suggestions, we 
may, amongst ns, hit upon a new form of 
camera, which in a short time, may completely 
revolutionize and upset the present mode of 
taking pictures ont of doors. 

We must not omit to mention another 
great advantage which the Panoramic Camera 
might possess. Suppose the revolving tube 
were lengthened considerably in front of the 
lens, and the front of it closed, all but a 
narrow vertical opening in the middle ; if 
this opening were provided with a sliding 
shutter, different parts of the picture might 
receive a different amount of exposure by 
causing the front diaphram to be partially 
closed, while the tube was directed to the 
part in question. 

But more of all this when our plans are 
matured, diagrams engraved, and* instruments 
made and tried. In the meantime we conjure 
our readers to give the matter their earnest 
attention, for it is one which may lead to 
many extraordinary redults^ 

The Architedtural Photographic Association 
held a conversazione at the Gallery, Suffolk 
Street, Pall Mall, on the evening of Thursday 
January 7th, Professor Cockerell in the Chair. 
There was a large attendance. The Chairman 
delivered an appropriate address, and stated 
that the number of subscribers was alteady 
750, and that the Association had succeeded 
in obtaining 360 subjects from Greece, Con^ 
stuntinople, Malta, Italy, Spain, Fratice and 
Great Britain. These were exhibited, some 
on screens, others in portlblios, and stibscribert 
of one guinea each, Ate lillowed to i^lecit Ft>t7it 
subjects from certain screens or portfolios ; 
subscribers of more Uian tbat^emomit a c<^rtain 
number from any of the works exhibited. The 
Constantinople views are taken by Robertson 
and Beato; those at FlcArence by Alinari 
brothers ; at Madrid by Clifibrd ; in Paris by 
BissoB fr^reSfe and Baldns ; ia London by 
Fenton and Bedford ; in Mlilta by Captain 
Inglefield; at Leeds by Lyndon Smith; 
Ipswich by Cade ; MalvexA Hy^Jntoh,;. Lau- 
6anne. by ihe Jftev^ J. lisson ; and M Chatham 
by Members '>o£ the Bttgineer €osp9* Many 
of the subjects are weU known. The Exhi^ 
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bition will be open daily, as well as on every 
Thursday evening, nntil the 18th of Febrnary. 

On referring to the Catalogue we ind that 
out of the four subjects to which Subscribers 
of one guinea are entitled, three are of a size 
not less than 17 ins. by 11 ins., and the fourth 
12 ins. by 10 ins. It' appears therefore that 
the Committee of the Association have not 
entirely succeeded in carrying out their wishes 
with respect to the number of prints to be 
given to Subscribers, and we have our suspi- 
cions that some disappointment will be felt on 
this score. Nevertheless their selection of 
subjects appears to have been very judicious, 
and none bave been admitted which do not 
exhibit first-rate excellence as regards mani- 
pulation. On looking over the list of Sub- 
scribers we are surprised to find so few names, 
comparatively, of well-known photographers 
and photographic amateurs. The practical 
photographer never has been, and probably 
never will be, an extensive purchaser of 
photographs. With him the desire is rather 
to produce than to possess. 

The Council of the Art-Union of London 
have in contemplation to issue a certain 
number of photographs to their Subscribers, 
and an advertisement has appeared in some 
of the London Jourttals, stating that they are 
ready to contract with photographers for a 
large number of prints. All these attempts 
sufficiently prove that there is no want of 
encouragement to the Art, and if they end in 
failure, the fault must certainly lie with the 
printing processes, which every photographer 
should strenuously endeavour to improve, both 
as regards rapidity and certainty in the pro- 
duction of prints, and the permanency of the 
proof, when submitted to the same treatment 
as other works of art of a similar character. 
We bave received froxipi tl^ Secretary of the 
Art-Union the following particulars :— r 

''The phetogrftphg are to be taken from 
Sculpture^ Ar^teeture, Paintings, Freseo or 
Dsawings* They must hate been hithevto 
unpublished* and are to be produeed ex^ 
clusively. for the Art-Union of London. 

"The size is tx> be from 40 to 70 inches 
superficial, but not tor exceed 10 inches eithier 

way. ■■ ^ • 

'^A print: «of.eaeh subject pi>opoeed, with 
the piice at per hundred copies, ineloding 
mounting on carcttioatd, which cai^dboaerd wiU 
be pvotid«d by the Society, is to lye seftt t6 
the Society's <)ffi6e on or before the IStfi 
of February next. 

**Two hundred copies will be required by 
the beginiiing of Anginst next, and every 
print must b» wan^mted to h^ gold-toned and 
thoroughly waehed.'^ 



The Exhibitibn of the Photographic Society 
will shortly be opened, at ikio South Ken- 
sington Museum. We hope to be able to pay 
it a visit in the course of l^e Spring, — as also 
the next Exhibition of the French Society, at 
Paris, — and such remarks as y^e may have to 
offer on these Exhibitions will be. laid before 
Our readers on the earliest occasion; 

We are very busy just now with ^a Photo- 
graphic Dictionary, which we hope to be able 
to publish in .^pril. Somq of the. " copy" is 
already in the hands of the printer. . Should 
any. of our. readers have any /suggestions to 
offer on this subject we shall be very glad to 
benefit by them* 



M. Gaudin has given the following com- 
position for an artificial light, for photographic 
purposes, which he says answers better than 
any other that he has tried : — 

" Mix together 12 parts of chlorate of 
potass, 3 parts of sulphur, and 1 part of 
sugar, all in fine powder." This compodtion 
when lighted, is placed in the focus of a 
parabolic or elliptic reflector, and the sitter or 
pressxire frame in a suitable position for 
receiving the reflected rays. The elliptic 
reflector is for portraits, and should be about 
6ft. in diameter ; the light should be in one 
focus, and the sitter at the other focus of the 
reflector. The parabolic reflector, for printing 
on dry collodion, should be about one foot 
in diameter, and the focus about 16 inches in 
front of it. An exposure of one second is 
generally sufficient. 

In the latter case the curve of the reflector 
need not be very exact, since there is actual 
contact between the positive and negative. 
Any tinman could mak^ a reflector sitfficiently 
good for the purpose. 

A Qorrespondeis^ of Humphrey's Journal, 
gives the following formula for transferring 
collodion positives to glazed leather : — ' , 

. ^ To one ounce of alo^ol add 16 dxi^ ^. 
x\itn)0 apid* Whea the^oeitive is dry« wet i^ 
with the above sotttlionsand thelealh^ abo* 
and press the two wet surfaces 4iogeth<Hr tm& 
djcy, wheq the caUodioia £tei will adhere 4o 
the leather." 

(K^ed- «R.^' HndBon, (N. Y). " 



,.•»•' r* 



We have frequently been asked £or a good 
formula for «f»irit varnish. Hene i3 one, for 
which we have to thank M. GaiUaxdy-*- 

^* Dissolve 10 parts of benzoin in 100 

CrtB of alcohol, 6. G. 817. Heat the plate 
fore applying it." 
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The various matters which we have pro- 
mised to insert, as also the continuation of 
our articles on printing by development and 
the theory of photographic lenses will appear 
as soon as our space permits. 



FRENCH PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 



Ordinary JMMmg, December IStk, 1857. 

- The Pbbsident read a letter from M. 
Mfgurski, of Odessa, which stated, that after 
having tried a great number of the common 
photographic methods, he had found them all 
more or less imperfect, but had succeeded to 
his satisfaction by a modified process of his 
own. He enclosed some specimens, which 
were greatly admired^ and it was proposed 
that application should be made to him for 
the particulars of his process. 

M. MiGUBSKi's letter also j stated that a 
number of photographers^ in Odessa, < having 
obtained permission of the EmperJr, were 
£^bout to form a Photographic Society in that 
town. 

M. CiviALE, son of the celebrated Sur- 
geon of that name, a member of the Institute, 
presented to the Society a series of views of 
the Pyrenees, from paper negatives. They 
were remarkably fine, and artistic. Everybody 
admired one view in particular of a ChUet, 
situated in a beautiful valley and overtopped 
by fir trees. 

Some photographic copies of rare manu- 
scripts in the Convent of Mount Athos, taken 
by M. Levastianopf, a Russian State Coun- 
icmott were also exhibited and excited much 

M. PitANK UE ViLXECHoiiLES Stated that 
in his hands a dry collodion process, in which 
the plates were simply washed after being 
dxcited, gave very satisfactory results. 

M. PEsiiE said that he had received some 
dry collodion plates from M. Monteeuii*, of 
Tonnerre, (see Notes, No. 26). which he had 
exposed and developed several days after 
their prepi^ration. The negatives turned out 
extremely good. These plates had been 
simply washed after removal from the nitrate 
bath, and dried. The only condition of success 
in, tl^eir, pre|J«aration was stated by M- Mon- 
TBEUiii to be, that the collodion and bath 
should work well in the ordin^iry wet process. 
The exposure was about double of that 
requiredJor.wei collodion. 

M. Bdmoi? I) Begqueeel read a Paper and 
exhibited experimentally some processes for 
the production of photographs in colours. It 



does not appear that there was anything neFiU 
this communication^ which was little more than 
a repetition of the Paper read btfore. the 
Academy .of Sciences, in January 81st, '1648. 
We shall return to this subject on* n future 
occasion ; although we wish it to be under- 
stood that we have no faith in the probability 
of the problem of reproducing objects in the 
natural colours ever receiving a satisfactory 
solution. 

M. Lebob&sfe described the Negative 
Collodion Process, in which he adds a salt of 
lead to the silver bath. The particulars were 
given in our last Number. 

M. YiELiiB described a convekiiexit form of 
tent for working the wet collodion process 
out-of-do6rs. From the description, this tent 
appears to resemble so closely ttiat which we 
employ in our own photographic peregrinations, 
that we shall defer the description of it until 
we can find space for a separate illustrated 
article. 

M. Pattl GaiIiIiABd gave the recipe for a 
varnish for collodion negatives, which he 
said fulfilled completely all the necessary 
conditions of a good varnish. The formula is 
as follows : — 

«*Dis8olv(B 10 parts of Benzoin in 100 parts 
of alcohol at 40© Beaumfe (i. e. S. G. 817). 
Heat the glass before applying it/' 

M. Relandin exhibited a new ferai of 
dark slide for negatives. It was conducted 
on the same principle as that of Messrs. 
Marion, and contained two glassed separated 
by cardboards, being exceedingly light ajid 
portable. 

BIRMINGHAM 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIBTY* 
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Gmteral Meeting, Decktn^er'^^ik, 1867- 

The Vwe-Bfesidfint, W. HoWfiLi,' Ef^i^., in tt* ClUttf. 

The Minutes of the last meeting having 
been passed, Mb. C. L. Haines read the 

' following Paper : — 

THE BISE AND PJEtOOBESS OP PHOTOOBAPHT. 

It is bo^'ixitere«titig aiid instrckstive to trace an 
art ftonxL its eartiest diseovenr, in its gradual 
increase to the tiine when to all appearances it has 
newly reached perfection; to, fellow .the windings 
Pif the streapi 9^ science as it, flows tpwarda the 
great sea of knowledge to which it t^nds ; to seek 
out the first springs from which the, river flows 
and to follow its, course as it joins other springy 
and thereby ipcreases, l;itle byii^tle|. .^intil a wiae 
andde^ponvfi? jsAeWPlV 'iW'l35> would inj4gine 
as he contemplates the little springs chat give riss 
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to the Thames — that mighty river — that little by 
Kttle those springs -vrould increase until at length 
they bear on their bosom the wealth of Europe. 
Snch ia Photography. Look back to the 16th 
century, (for even toua far back we can trace the 
commeneement of this now important and still 
increasing science) look back, I say, to the 16th 
century, when the alchemists ^st stumbled, among 
other things, upon a peculiar combination of silver 
with chlorine, which they called horn-silver ; when 
they first observed that this horn-silver, by being 
exposed to the light, became blackened, who then 
upon looking upon thia first spring, as we may call 
it. of Photograj^y, would have imagined that from 
that very fountain-head such mighty waters would 
in time proceed. But so it is, and we have alread3'' 
arrived at the time, after many hindrances (for the 
progretts ef discovery must he and ever has been 
siow) when we see the stream, as it were, fast 
inoreasii^ in width and depth and pouring on, as 
day by day, we might almost say hour by hour, it 
approaches that great sea of perfection which all 
lovers of the art, and in fact all men must wish to 
see it reach. Little did the alchemists themselves 
think in that early acfe, of what a tree of know- 
ledge they had planted the seed. That seed, as it 
were, lay burled in the soil of obscurity for many 
years, till at last it burst the soil and continued 
mcreasing little by little to the present time. Who 
would imagine upon examining the little acorn 
which lies unnoticed in the forest, that from that 
apparently worthless thing, in years to come, a 
mighty tree would grow, that may be in years yet 
later, that little acorn would form a part of a 
mighty vessel, on whose success all the wealth and 
prosperity of Europe may depend ; but so it is. 
Phstography is fionridling as a tree. It has been 
pUoiteii by our forefathers, far years it has been 
almo^ forgotten, and now we again behold it as a 
mielity tree, which although not at present near its 
£uU gro^wth, is already an ornament to that forest 
ofartsiind sciences of which it forms a part. To 
trace the growth of Photography from the time of 
its very first discovery by the alchemists, and its 
progress through difficulties which it would seem 
almost impossible to have surmounted, to follow 
tile sclince (tdxti year* t^year as: it increases, is the 
object of my present Paper (and I must here beg 
you£ l9Ktgi?«O0s8 .ii I am unable to tell you any 
thing that is new, for I know that so many Papers 
^TQ heen, read» and so man^r lectures given on this 
subject, of late years, that it is almost impossible 
f^atiy 9ne to write wliat has not at stoie thne or 
otiiar ieen written before). I shall only therefore, 
in as few words as possible, trace out the progress 
of this interesting art, as far as I can, from the 
ikourcM i have- been abie ta obtain. 

Bat before I begin to investigate the origin of 
Photography, it may not be out of place if I say a 
few woTdB on the nature^rof Ughtr 

Hunt says, • ** It is now established that the sun^s 
rays cannot fall ■ upon any bocly without producing 
a molecular disturbance or a chemical change. 
Wherever a shadow fklU, a picture is impressed. It 
matters not whether the material which receives the 
image be cmo of these chemical compounds which 
are aa suse^j^^ble of chancy or a ^ late of sneta),. or 



a block of stone. The surfaces of all material things 
are constantly, under the influence of sunshine, 
undergoing a mysterious change, which is commu- 
nicated by molecular vibrations to the entire mass, 
and new conditions established, which, with all the 
powers of chemistry, we cannot yet follow." 

Thus we see, that whether visible or invisible to 
mortal eyes, the li^ht of the sun has its effects on 
all thing8,-^on anii;nate nature, we know it has its 
effects in promoting the health and vigour of the 
frame. On the vegetable kingdom also we know 
its effect, for without it no plant or herb would 
grow. It has been proved beyond doubt that it is 
not only the heat of the sun which causes plants to 
grow, but that heat alone, without other chemical 
agencies of light, would Lave no effect. If we 
could look into the depths of the sea, we should 
discover that at a very considerable depth, where the 
light connot penetrate, would be an eternal blank; 
no sign of vegetable or animal to be found. As we 
ascend into where the light but fiuntly illominatei, 
a few animal and vegetable productions could be 
discerned: but near the surface we should find 
quantities of animals and every species of, sea 
vegetables of all colours. 

£ven on our globe the power of light is plainly 
to be seen. Look at our Arctic regions, and you 
will find, in consequence of there being little suti 
there, that all creation has a darker appearanee 
than elsewhere. As you approach more temperate 
climes you will find the fiowers, and all other tnings, 
of a much brighter hue, and in the tropical climes 
they will be found to glow in richness and splen- 
dour of colour never to be surpassed. 

We all know that if a bright flower had never 
seen light it would have had no colour, but would 
have been perfectly white. How wonderful then 
is that light to which we owe all the beauties of 
this our world, and how merciful was the Maker 
of all, in thus, before any other thing was created, 
giving the Divine command : Let there he ligki. 
All we are told is with sublime conciseness that 
Ood said let there be lights and there was light. 
How wonderfully does this in itself show the im- 
portance of this element of nature. All things owe 
their growth and beauty to it. How wonderful 
must have been the change which thus gavie form 
to the earth and cheesed the darhiess frxym the 
face of the deep, T^at light has more power over 
some substances than over others is easy to be 
perceived by all who take any interest at all in the 
subject. Thus, while light may bleach some objects, 
it may not iiqure, or may even add to, the colour 
of others. 

But having said a few words on the cHenircal 
action of light, let me at once proceed to investigate 
the '* Origin afnd Progress of Photography up to 
the present time." 

The earliest aeoounrt that we have of Photb- 
graphy, is as I said before, in the I6th century r 

Among the akl^emists of that early date' thete 
were men gifbed witb> minds of very superior evder, 
as indeed tneir many oareful esperiments show. A 
pity however it is that these men did not give their 
miVids and attentions to things that would have 
been more gratifying to themselves, and more 
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usafokto tibe^ feUowers, than their fraitleM March 
after the . Philosopher's Stone, or their vain endea- 
Voors to distil the Elixir Yitse. In the coarse of 
one of their experiraetits however, in the year 15^6, 
it was discovered that horn-silver, exposed to the 
raye of the son, became discoloured. This,, after a 
time, was thoaeht no more of, and we hear no 
niore of the suDject until the year 1722. In this 
year. Petit showed that solutions of saltpetre and 
ipuriate of ammonia, crystallized more readily in 
the light than in the dark. This, however trifling 
it may seem, is doubtless the link which connects 
the long chain of experiments which have since 
been tried, with the previous knowledge of the 
early alchemists. 

In 1775, Kearsley's Pocket Ledger quotes from 
Br. Hooper*8 Rational Recreations, " a Process for 
Writing on Glass by the Rays of the Sun ;** the 
materials used are " chalk, dissolved in aquafortis 
to the consistence of milk, and strong dissolution 
of silver. These are to be placed in a bottle, on the 
outside of which, letters cut out of paper have been, 
pasted, and the whole exposed to the light of the 
aan ; the inner surface of the bottle is blackened in 
all those parts unprotected by the paper.'* 

Two years after this date (1777), the great 
Schedd gave his first examination of the peculiar 
change of salts of silver^ under the influence of 
light; and also found that they sooner go black 
under the influence of the violet ray than a r^^ of 
other colour. He says, " It is well known that a 
solution of silver in acid of nitre, poured on a piece 
of chalk, and exposed to the sun, becomes black." 
And a^ain he says, " That if you fix a glass prism 
in a window, so as to Let the rays fall on the floor, 
it will blacken sooner in the violet ray than in 
any other." Sennebier, in 1790, repeated these 
experiments, a;id discovered that the chloride of 
silver, which would take twenty minutes to blacken 
in a red ray, would be equially blackened in the 
violet ray in fifteen minutes. Count Rumford, soon 
after this time, published a Paper in the *' Philoso- 
phical Transactions," in tvhich he seems to think 
that the chemiqal changes caused by light are 
attributable to heat, and that light, without heat^ 
would be useless in effecting these changes. He 
concludes by stating that he considers that the same 
chemical effect would be produced by a prolonged 
exposure to a heat of about 210** Fahrenheit. 

In the year 1798, however, this distinguished 
man sent a paper to the Royal Society, entitled 
" An enquiry concerning the Chemical Properties 
that have been attributed to Light." In one of 
his experiments pieces of ribbon were wetted with 
a solution of gold ; those which were exposed to 
the strong light of the sun, gradually changed 
colour, ana in a few hours acquired a fine purple 
hue, whilst those left in the dark remained un- 
changed. It was also found that the change took 
place much sooner when exposed in a wet 
state than if allowed to dry before exposure. Mr. 
Kobert Harrup, in 1802, states also that several 
jsalts of mercury were discoloured by light and not 
by beat. In 1802, Wedgwood, who undoubtedly 
teas tiie first person who made an attempt to copy 
objects by aid. of the sun*s rays, .published a paper 
in the Jonrnal of the Royal Institution, entitled 
" An account of a Method of Copying Pictures, and 



of making PrQfii«a by tiie- 9pau^ of I%hi upcm 
Nitrate of Silver. " "rxota this pa|i6r I will majce a 
few extracts. 

J9e 8ay«,thal ''white paper, or wliite ktttboi^ 
moistened with a solation of nitrate of ^U&t, 
nndergoee no change when kapt in tk dark placd, 
but on being exposed to Hxe dayligliiA, it tfUdHy 
change colour^ and after paeaiag tkmonigh d^erent 
^ades of gf^ and brown* oeeomes at length 
nearly black. The alterations of colour take pUca 
more speedily in proportion as the light is more 
intense ; in the direct beam of the sun, two or 
three minutes are enough to produce the full 
effects ; in the shade several hours are required.^' 

He also states, *' that light, transmitted throngh 
varioaa coloured glasses has difl^ent afi^ts« It 
is found," says he^ ^ that red, or common snn rays» 
passed through red glass^ have but little effect; 
those passed through yellow or green glass are 
more powerful, but those through blue or violet 
glass have the most decided and powerful effect." 
No plan, it appears, had at this time been disoo^ 
vered for fixing the image on the pap^r or leatiier. 
He says that neither rubbipg, nor even washing 1b 
soap and water, would rcNfiove the image; attd that 
it was in the highest degree permAoent whilst kept 
in the dark, but that on exposure to the light, the 
uncoloured parts of the picture woiild lit once 
darken till it entirely obliterated the insege. A 
transparent varnish was tried^ but was fouiid to be 
entirely unsuccessful, as it did not pr^eot the 
uncoloured parts from the action of the lights 

An attempt was now made to use these sensitive 
papers to impress the image given in a camera 
obscure, but they were not suff^iently sensitive to 
produce good results. Davy, however, succeeded 
better m some experiments with the solar 
microscope. 

The failure of these two dis^tinguished men 
seems to have disheartened their successors, for 
from this time we hear no more of Photography^ 
until the year 1814. In this year • Niepce 
endeavoured to fix the images of tbe camera 
obscure. He discovered that light aHered the 
solubility of various resinens substaiiGes. He 
spread a thin layer of asphalte on a glass er metal 
platei and placed this in the camera. After waiting 
from five to six hours he found on the plate a 
latent image, which became visible upon treating 
the surface of the plate with a solvent. 

In the year 1824, Daguerre (a man whom all 
Photographers well know as being the inventor of 
one of our most important processes), also turned 
his attention to the fixing of images rendered by 
the camera obscnra : 'with what ultimate success I 
need not name, for all of us know the beauty of a 
good Daguerreotype. The first substance tried by 
Dagnerre it ajgpears was paper, soaked in a solution 
of nitrate of silver, — ^but this did not satisfy his 
wishes, and it was not until he became acquainted 
with Niepce, two years after' (1826) that anything 
further was done in the matter. From this year 
they as it w?ere joined hand to hand hk prouioling the 
great work they both had at heart. 

In the year lS29iy in a letter, dated December 6th, 
Niepce commuaics^ed to I)a^erre hk ^Oeess^ 
"Thediscov^y I have made," says he ''andto.whidi 
I have given the ^Die of Heliogri4)hiy> Consists in 
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t};^i«kr^th<ll I prodiifle ioslantaaeouslT, by the aotton 
of lig^» the image o£ the CMaera orbseura, in all its 
gradations, from white to black." He then 
preeeeds to explain in detail the methodhe adopted, 
but this it M qmteL u&neoeoaary fi)r .me to give. 
In 1829, Dagoerre and Niepoe firat used iodine to 
hlackep^ the iia{Krefiiaed image. 

From the use ef Iodine for this purpose it 
appears probable that the celebrated process of 
Dagaerre arose. 

In July, 1853, Niepoe died, and an agreement was 
entered upon between Daguerre and the nephew of 
the late Niepce. 

In the year 1834, Mr. Eoiz Talbot first com- 
menced, his es^penmeots fi» the permanencv of 
piuhireson papers^ of whieh experiments we hear 
no more until the year 1839. In the January of 
that yeac he lead before the Koyal Society a paper 
entitled '* Some Acoonnt of the Art of Photographic 
Drawing, or the Process by whieh Natural Objects 
may be made to Delineate themselves without the 
aid of the Artist's Pencil." The method he suggested 
was to cover a sheet of paper with a thin eoat of 
chloride of silver by repeated washings. To &x the 
image, he recommended a solution of eommon salt, 
but this he saya succeeded but indi&rently. 

In the March of the same year. Sir John 
Herschel, in a communication to the Boval Society, 
recommends the use of hypo-sulphite of soda as a 
fixing agent, instead of eommon salt. He also 
recommends the use of iodide of potassium to 
convert the nitrate of silver on the paper into 
iodide of silver. 

To trace the different discoveries and improve" 
ments from this date is more than either time o^ 
inclinatfon will allow, so various and numerous are 
they ; suffice it then if I choose a few, and those 
few Boine of the roost impoHant of that number. 

In 1840, glass plates were first introduced by Sir 
John Herschel for the purpose of obtaining 
pictures, a discovery, which under the able bands 
of the lat^ and much lamented Scott Archer, has 
since become one of the chief and certainly the 
mosi popi^af <>f all the photographic processes. 

Iu<'164al, Mr. Pox Talbot patented the Calotype, 
of whiith piocess I need say nothing, as it is so well 
hnow» to ftllr' 

During the next few years Talbot tried various 
substances for the production of Photographic 
Pielures, among many others I may name porcelain 
plates as giving satisfactory results, but the difficulty 
of preparing niese is so great that it is probable 
they will never come into constant use. 

In 1848, Niepce de Saint Victor first brought 
under notice the use of albumen on glass plates^ a 
process^ which hav4ng been improved upon by Le 
Gray asd ^several others, gave a clear and perfect 
image^ but wluch was not sufficiently sensitive for 
portraits. 

In 1851, Mr. Frederick Scott Archer first 
published in the ^* Chemist;** the now well-known 
coliodttfil'j^rooess, and Iheed o^Iy say by way of a 
mariE of esteem t(^ that gentleman that the sympathy 
irbi^ i#> fiJl over Enghitid bein^ shown to his 
widow «tid ehiMren can but partially show that 



I eratitade' which I am attre all photographdrs must 
leel towards^ a man who spent a great portioB of 
his life in the discovery of^ a long-wanted process, 
which it is only a {nty for u> all that he did -not 
live long enough to practise «id improve. 

From this time, which must be in the recollection 
of us all, I will let the matter drop. Of Le Gray's 
celebrated process I need I am stire say not a word, 
when we have so beautiftil a specimen presented to 
I the Society by one of its members. In &ct I 
cannot, I think, do better than refer you to our 
late exhibition, to show you how Photography has 
improved during the last few years. That exhibi- 
tion will speak for itself, with no weak words of 
mine to recommend it. 

One word though I must say before I conclude« 
There is a great talk of taking pictures by artificial 
light. This may be very well in theory, but it will 
not, in my opinion, do in practice. I commend aM 
who try to make discoveries of any description in 
the art, but I cannot see what is to be the ultimate 
good of such an object as this. 

For evening scenes, moonlight may be deairable^ 
if practicable, or for the astronomer it would not 
only be desirable but of the greatest use — bat for 
the taking of portraits I can see no advantage. It 
may be well, as I know it is^ to search out the 
properties of various kinds of Mg^t, bnt further 
than that I consider the sun's great and best light 
enough for practical purposes. 

One word and I have done. "Kie next and 
greatest aim of the Photographer is to obtain pic- 
tures in their natural colours. Many have been 
the opinions on this subject. I can only say that 
if such a process should eventually be discovered, 
the Photographer could wish no more, and Photo- 
graphy, from the little spring from whence it arose, 
will at length, after many windings and obstruGtions» 
widening and deepening as it nows, have reached 
its boundary, and flowed into the great ocean of 
knowledge of which it is doubtless destined to form 
a most conspicuous part. (Cheers). 

Mb. Boitrne. — I must say that I am of difierent 
opinion to Mr. Haines, respecting artificial light. 
I consider that it will eventually prove of great 
benefit to amateur photographers, inasmuch as 
many of u^ have little or no time daring the day 
to practise the art. 

The Chaisman thought that the artificial light 
would be very useful during the winter months* 

Mb. Mqbbis agreed with the previous speakers 
respecting the advantages of artificial light,, and 
said that the best portrait he had yet seen was 
taken by that means. 

Mb. Osbobn said he really could not see thai; 
the artificial light would be of such manifest 
advantage as some persons strove to jshew. The 
great desideratum, a strong difiused light, bad not 
been obtained, and could not well be so, by any 
method yet adopted* A great intensity of )ight had 
been produced, but was confined to one spot, and 
consequenth- you had a ghastly wMte f^ce, starting 
frort a sombre mass; and.moreover, the Ught being 
too glaring for the eyes, \nvariftblv gave that sleepy 
unpleasant-looking, contraction or &§ pupO of we 
eye. 
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A ¥ote of thanks WM -grveil to Mr. HaSties for 
Mt rnUf^ttnit pipor, and tha mertinj^ adjourned to 
-JanwT 20th« wken a paper will be read by 
Mx. T. MoEBiSf on " Barnes' Dry Collodion 
Process/' illustrated byexperioienti and apparatus. 
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THE SOLAR CAMERA, 

. BT HB88BS. AlfTBONy, OF NEW TOBS. 

We mentioned in our last number, in the 
veply to a eorrespondent, that Messra. Anthony, 
of New York, have, lately brought out a 
eopyiug camera, to which they have given the 
name of the " Solar Camera." Their printed 
description of this inptrument has been for- 
warded to us, and as we have no doubt it 
will interest many of our readers^ we have 
inserted It verbatim, and added some remarks 
of our own* 

l>B8CBTPtION OF TRB SOIAB CAMBBA. 

"The Solar Camera consists of an apparatus to 
be attached to the ordinary portrait tube^ for the 
purpose of using the sun's rays in the enlarging or 
diminishing of pictures— *it is principally calculated 
for enlarging, however, for which purpose it is 
invaluable. 

" The parts of the solar Camera are, — 

** Ist, — ^A mirror, and brass work arranged for 
holding the mirror in any desired position. By 
this mirror the sun's rays may be reflected 
through 

** 2Dd, — A plano-convex condensing lens, which 
ooneeutrates the light upon the picture to be copied, 
whiefa picture is placed in 

•'3rd, — A box, provided with a slide, for the 
purpose of adjusting tha picture to be copied in its 
proper position or focus. At the opposite end of 
this box, from the mirror, is to be attached a 
portrait tube, screwed on in the usual manner." 

Insiructions Jbr using the Solar Camera. 

" A positive picture of the subject to be printed 
must first be obtained by the ordinary collodion 
process. 

"The glass upon which this picture lis taken, 
should be of the best quality, and fi^ee from bubbles 
or scratches, as the least imperfection will defoue 
the priat. 

" This picture should be sharp and well^defiued, 
and in ptner respects slightly differing from the 
ordinary Ambrotype. A httle experience will 
readily indicate exactly the kind of picture 
riequisite. 

' " To print the picture, it must be placed in the 
holder made to receive it, in the middle of the box. 
Itt usingthe smHll-site instrun^efits, the ground-glass 
hokierawitl amswer the purpose. 

'''When using quarter- plates with the stnall 
i0«triim^ntS|jt'Wi|l be.neqessary to place the inside 
frame, accomps^nying the plate-holder, into ^ the 
holder J&om which the ground-giass bai^ been 
removed: the brass springs holding it and the 
picture firm in its position. 

'•'The mirror loiould now. be' made fast irt its 
hinge ; the segmental rack attached' to ttie fiiime, 
--^'^ mr6bgl the braw 'plIkK Bnd heM ^y the 



oopFheel upon the fiwMIe «f'ihe %^il: The brass 
millhead which h attaohed to this oogwhefl, for iiie 
purpose ef drawing up the mirror, shouid never 
move so easy as to be started by its own w^ght. 
If this should occur, it may be obriated by ti^t- 
ening f^e screw in the centre of the miUhead. 
Should it wear loose, it shouM be UBictdwed, and a 
piece of paper or thin leather plaoed to its 
shoolder. 

" The picture having been placed in the camera, 
with the collodion side towards the tube, the 
instrument should be then placed at a sun-exposed 
window. The sash should be raised sufficiently to 
allow the running out of the mirror. The fight 
then may be completely excluded about the 
instrument, thus furnishing a darkened room. 

" The mirror must now be brought to its* reflec- 
ting angle. 

" This is accomplished by the combined move- 
ments of the brass millheads, which hold the 
segmental rack, attached to the mirror frame, and 
the one placed cutside of the box. A smalt steel 
lever, accompanying the instrument, will assist in 
the operation* 

" The light passing through the krge' condensing 
lens (the convex side of which should be pfaKed 
towards the mirror), and through ths^ass picture, 
is brought to a focal spark upon the lens of the 
tube farthest from the mirror ; and by rackins the 
tube, it can be brought to its smallest and finest 
definitioji ; from thence spreading its rays upon the 
prepared paper. To insure a complete distinctness 
in the resulting print, the focal part must be 
retained constantly upon the centre of the outside 
lens, which can easily be done by oeoanonally 
moving the above named millheads, one or the 
other, as may be found necessary. In order to aid 
in the retention of the focal spark, to the required 
position a diaphragm or cut off with an aperture 
from a half to three-quarters of an inch in diameter, 
may be placed against the lens on the outside. This 
diaphragm may be made of tin. 

" As the sun is brought into the instrument, the 
motion of the mirror should be nearly continuous, 
as the focal spark, in its passage, will burn the parts 
inside Of the instrument upon wlndi it is allowed 
to remain. ' . > * 

" The image rnay be focused by means of the 
racking wheel at tlie side of the box, before turning 
on the sun-light (the diaphragm being kept off)* 
by observing when the lines at the centre of the 
image are most distinct. The light at this stage 
not being sufficiently strong to impress chloride of 
silver held in the paper. 

"The mirror now may be revolved, bringing in 
tho 8ttn<4igfat. By a little practiee upon BBprepared 
paper^ all will be found easy to nvat^age. 

'^ The progress of the printing oper^on. macf be 
examined by holding apkee.of gipi^ud-^Vlss or 
white paper in front of the. tube.- : 

" The size picture best to .nse with t^9 ,sipall 
instrument^, is that of quarter-^ize« and with the 
lar|;e ones half, or two 'thirds image. 

f* The, best portrait-tiibe. to be used lyfth the 
small sized Solar Camera^ \% the half-size, andf with 
the lar^ one, the two*- thirds Harrison 4 nick 
worker. . ; . . 
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'^Tktb pictmrefe muf be. talran on paper prepared 
eitber bj tba amiBonie-mtrate prooesfi^ or bj the 
-ealotype proceee of Satton — the eubeeqiieiit treat- 
ment of theca being the same aa ia ordinary 
]^tograf^c operations. 

" It wUl be prudent in all cases when the instro- 
meat ia lefi unguarded, to turn the mirror around 
to that the li^t cannot be nassed through the 
condensing lens ; as the great heat at the focus of 
thia lens will eaailj produce combustion. 

•*E. Akthoht, 308, Broadwixy, N. Y:* 

— ^With respect to the expression : ** A 
positive picture of the subject to be printed 
must first be obtained by the Positive Col- 
lodion Process." The meaning is evidently 
a positive collodion picture, in which the 
lights are the opaque, and the shadows, the 
transparent parts. A collodion negative would 
probably answer tbe same purpose better, 
from tbe greater opacity of the reduced 
metallic precipitate. 

The Solar Camera is like an ordinary 
camera, fitted with a portrait lens, and having 
its end open. Inside, and very near the open 
end, ill placed a thick plane-eonvex lens (or 
condenser) witli its convex side outwards ; 
and outside the camera is placed a reflector, 
which is a plane mirror, capable of receiving 
such adjustments as may be necessary fur 
throwing reflected sunshine directly through 
the condenser. The transparent photograph 
to be copied is then placed in the camera, 
between the condenser and the portrait lens. 
Its image is formed on a sensitive surface 
placed to receive it, which must be supported 
in some way on a screen, as no provision has 
been made for attaching a holder to the 
inatniment. The image is of course very 
bright ; — sufficiently so for pioduoing a sun- 
print, if required. 

The description of this Solar Camera wiU 
now, we trust, be sufficiently intelligible. 



We have some remarks to ofler on the 
subject of copying transparent photographs 
by transmitted light, which we consider very 
important* 

In copying an engraving or paper print, 
the light portions are composed of an infinite 
number of bright points, each of which is the 
origin of a pencil of light which diverges. 
firooi . it, passes through ' the lena« and is 
reflrftcted to a foeus which is ^^^ conjugate '* to 
the origin of the pencil. But If the lights of 
a prcture to be copied are pure transparent 
glass, and not formed of an assemblage of 
bright origins of light, the case is vastly 
dinerent ; and we cannot suppose that the 
dark parts of the. picture, jr^diate pencils of 
darkness. 



This being nsdeiBtoed* let • the • iea4er 
consider what would happen if a transparent 
photograph were held between the copying 
lens and the sun ; — that is to say, placed in 
a cylinder of luminous rays having parallel 
directions. It is evident ^at parallel rays 
would in this case pass through all the 
transparent parts of the photograph, and 
come to a /oeus in the prtncipai /beu$ of the 
lene, from which rays would again diverge. 

Now, if the office of the condenser is 
simply to transform a cylindrical pencil of 
solar rays incident upon it, into a conical 
pencil, converging to a focus, an image of the 
sun will still be produced by rays passing 
through the' transparent parts of the 
photograph. 

It would appear, therefore, that aome 
difficulties are likely to occur in copying a 
negative by solar light, transmitted through 
it in the way proposed by Messrs. Anthony, 
when the lights of the negative are perfectly 
transparent, and allow the light to pass 
through without being diffused. 

In tbe case of the magic lantern, the 
condenser can be shewn to have the property 
of scattering rays of light in all directions, 
within a certain space, and in this way of 
forming diverging pencils, whose origin is on 
the surface of the painted slide. 

The best luminous background (so to 
speak) for a transparent photogra][^ to be 
copied, is either the sky, or a white surface 
strongly illuminated. The consideratAon of 
how such a background would act in 
producing pencils of light which diverge 
from the picture, is very instructive and 
important. Let us suppose that a piece of 
blackened glass, has a single minute trans- 
parent hole in it ;— the sky being on one side 
of the glass, and a lens on the other. It is 
evident, that every part of the lens might 
receive a ray of light through the hole, from 
some portion of the sky, and that in this way 
the hole might become an origin of a diverging 
pencil of light covering the surface t>f the 
lens. Now the light portions of a transparent 
negative may be considered as made up of an 
infinite number of these minute holes, every 
one of which could become an origin of a 
divergent pencil ; and therefore, when a 
transparent negative, with the sky as a back- 
ground, is placed before a lena, an image of 
it would be formed in precisely the same way, 
as if it were an opaque paper print, illuminated 
from a source of light in front. 

It would appear from these consMerations, 
that the arrangement proposed by Messrs. 
Anthony, would be extremely Hkely to produce 
fog and argeneral darkening of the sensitive 
•uffiact on , w^A thiCL ipopx ia . to . he> anade ; 
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vkile the way to aroid sueli an eril weald 
bet either to do away with the minor and 
condenser, and use the sky as a background, 
or to introduce a semi-transparent screen 
between the picture to be copied and the 
source of light, in order that the light might 
be properly diffused. 

If, in the Solar Camera of Messrs. Anthony> 
the lights of the picture to be copied are 
peifectly dear and transparent, they will not 
prevent the coadenser from forming the 
" bright spark," or image of the sun on the 
front combination, and the rays which would be 
scattered by such an image would, we 
imagine, be nearly certain to fog and blacken 
a sensitive surface placed opposite to it. 

These considerations are well worthy the 
attention of those who are about to employ 
copying cam^as, or to practise Mkro* 
photography. 

[Ed. p. N.] 



*i^* Communications to be addresaed to the Editor, 
St, Brelade's Bay, Jersey, 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



ACCOCITF OF A. 7ROTOOBAPHIC TOtTS FBOH JEBSXY 

TO THB PYBEKEES. 
To the Editor of Photographic Notes, 

DsAB Sib, — You asked me before I left Jersey, 
to write and give you an account of my journey to 
this place, and as all accounts of photographic 
rambles in search of the picturesque are full of 
interest to me, I take it for granted that the 
Editor of the JPhotographic Notes, aud his sub- 
scribers, have the same feeling, and X will now 
endeavour to give you such information as I 
should be glad to receive, were I now meditating 
such a tour as I have just accomplished. 

Notwithstanding all your entreaties to the 
contrary, joined together with your abuse of the 
waxed paper process, it is the one I have determined 
to adopt while moving from place to place as wben 
stationary,, and in a moderately cool climate, I 
should give the preference to the Calo type process, 
which for landscape portraiture, stands unrivalled. 
I lay stress upon the difference of the two processes^ 
as adapted to the photographer while travelling and 
when stationary, as the one process obliges you to 
engage a dark room, which tne other does not, and 
in most places this is a thing which cannot always 
be found ; heat too, that would effect the Calotvpe 
process to a serious extent, will have no such enect 
on the waxed paper. In some of the large hotels 
in the principal towns which photographers are 
in the habit of frequenting, the very sound of 
photography is synonymous with that of dirt, so 
I go upon the principle that " fortune favours the 
brave, (say nothm^ about it) take my rooms and 
work in them as I hke. In one hotel my camera 
was seen/ and when I went into my room at night, 
I found,. by the towels and toilet covers, unmis- 



takwble tvsees of t)iei« harif^^ boen^a wetker of 
the same art Wore m^f>uAM I had- no desMT^tt^. 
receive the credit d«$ to bin, I sugimeted that; a% 
I had all the neoeasary dyli:^ malierSlH with me, I 
could apply them myself il I, wished te ^ fo« oix 
fresh toweb and eov0rs*^they were imsDediately 
chai^d^ hut I was. told *' tfiey were^ quite cl^aa 
ua^il they had beea used l^y a MooaieuBr Ai^Uis." 

I am quite convinced, by every days* experience, 
of one thing, and that is, that glass is quite out of 
the question for this country. Had I been working 
collodion I should not have had one negative to 
show twenty miles from the place at which it was 
taken. In the waxed-paper process, I sensitfze my 
paper in my own room just before going to bed ; if 
the following day should not be nne, I am still 
ready for the first fine hours that should come, 
though I may hiave to wait for it fbr three qjr four 
days. I develop at night, and when the negative 
is fully out, wash it well and leave it in clean water 
till the following morning. I then clean the dfahes 
thoroughly, put them by, and excite fresh paper 
for the next day, place it when finished in the dark 
slides, clean the dishes and put them by, and then 
make all ready for fixing the negatives just de- 
veloped, by the first dawn of daylight. As soon as 
this appears, I get up and immerse the negatives in 
the hypo bath, take to my bed again for half an 
hour { when it is time to get up, I examine t&e pic- 
tures, and if finished, wash thein thoroughly. 
There is little satisfaction in taking unfixed nega^ 
tives about with one, as their delicacy and fineness 
of detail are invariably lost by doing so, and if I 
am unable to wash the picture thoroughly before 
leaving the place at which it was taken, I manage 
to do so at the next place at which I stay. 

It is very easy for photographers at home to give 
advice to those about to travel, to do eo with e» 
small an amount of chemicals, &c. as possibki and 
to trust to being able to meet with fresh supplies 
abroad ; but it is a widely different thing to find 
oneself in a place where nothing appertaining to 
photography can be obtained uiearef than Iioiidoa 
or Paris. Let me advise no one to go abread 
without a sufficient stock of all requisites to last 
him till he is quite certain to arrive at aome plaoe 
where he is sure to meet with what he requires, — to 
take with him one extra focusing- glass, which 
can easily be packed in one of the dishes, and to 
avoid papier^mach^, as he would poreelajo . dishesi 
they will bear no! rough usage^ are apt to ci^ak 
at the corners, and in this state it is quite ii^9|^<- 
sibU to clean them* I recommended their u$e in 
the Notes, some months siuce> but I .iwa^ 
captivated with their appearance^ and had not given 
them a sufiSicient trial to test them fairly. I am iu 
hopes that before long we shall be able to dispense 
with glacial acetic acid. X see Mr. Kina^ar hae 
mentioned the substitution of citrieor tairtarie tt(»d 
in its stead. Both of tha«eX have ufed> bui iKMb 
having hit upon the proper quantity, have cofig^e-r 
quent^ failed. The citric acjd I ueed in diffeiieut 
quantities, from 8 t(^! ,16 gmins, a|id flAme to the 
conclusion that paper prepared with iti did- 9ot 
keep clean so long as that prepared with gladid 
acetic acid, while it veqaired a loogear exposure in 
the camera. 
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a lUm'ii tons ibr piottiie^'lO ^y 12, fildii^^rith a 
silffl^i^tit^^miifHy &£ Wilted Iodized paper t& last 
m«i^il got^ td'iiyfr i^de. ^me of 1^ paper I 
tcfok-'^ddi met I iMid prepared aoomding to Long's 
fb^t^tar^bg'tbe i«rdide and taroECiride or eadmiti^m ) 
#it^ tti!ift» '^ l%e f&fePi thus pr^par^d^ oo«t6 concnder- 
abfy ifioi^ t&a«^<»hat prepared ytHh the potassiam ; 
bnt I think the native ia rather more delicate, 
and has aiucb le^s appearance of grannlati6n in the 
skie9« >?)in^ the gederal texture o£it Is more solid 
atid yig[orous. I am now busy preparing a stock 
of paper for lit tonr through Spam and the Pyrcnnees, 
an account of which you shall have, should I live 
to accomplish it. Almost every photographer has 
bia pwn formula for iodizing paper, wnich, in his 
own. hands, may g^ve betiei* results than those of 
other [people. & each batch of fresh paper I pre- 
pare,. I use less and less of the bromide of potassium, 
and atn inclined to think that it would be better to 
discard it aUogether. Xliave long since followed 
Pr. Keith*!! example^ and given up the use of the 
£uorido and cyanide, with all organic matter, and 
as ypu have lately seen many of the negatives taken 
on paper thus prepared, you will judge for yourself 
whether I am correct in my supposition. The paper 
is greatly improved by holding it before the fire, 
^er it has been iodized, the granular appearance 
of the paper giving way to a fine clear close-looking 
texture. • 

I left Jersey ob the 29th of October, for Si 
Maid, where the Custom House ofiicers made a 
great piece of work with some of my chemicals, and 
we camera completely puzzled them. I had three 
or four pounds of hypo-sulphite of soda, very 
carefully wrapped up in several folds of paper, in 
my portmanteau, which I had placed there to be 
att of the 'wxy of every thing appertaining to 
phot(]^aphy, wnich the^ pounced upon, and away 
two officers went with it, I following, protecting 
that it was not tea, coffee, or even tobacco, each 
one of whseh it seems they were certain it must be; 
at fast I got the* parcel into my own hands, and 
opemtfg it, offered tb each of them a crystal to 
tai^, which did not totisfy them in the least, and 
away I had to mnr^h with them, and it, to a 
SQp^ier officer, who pulled out a long paper, then a 
large book, and having looked over them most 
carefully for thte words Syposulflte de Scmde, 
undler the head Acide&, he allowed me to take 
posMsioki of' the pared orH^e more; the only 
oondusito I obuld come to was, that he was no 
cheiiiiBt, while h% opfAion of me seemed much 
liKftit dtid'efiiiei. Then f[>llowed the etamination 
of ^he- chetiiicab case, every bottle of which was 
regatdM with stt^ng Buspicion, and held up to the 
Dghtaa though they would tell some awful tale. 

It was beginning to^^et darkj and I was the last 
in ih^ rootti^ the ease m whieh my iodized papers 
wei^ ke^t had 'still to be examined, but they were 
skik <yf pbotograpby and allowed it to pass unopened, 
ntti^ t6 4aiiy satTsfaelten. Had they Examined it 
tlreyllK>uMf have dbne It no good, for the contents 
otthh b^fltea were afl turfted out, and they had 
tflv»ady brbken for the tt gliUe dish, which has 
olitigM %to to sedd lo !Enghtnd for some Marine 
G^lui*, a thing uniieard 'ti nrherever I have asked 
for it in this country. 



Ab there is nothing pieturesque in St. Malo, Z 
Idt the Ibllowiag afternoon, sailing mp the river 
Ranoe to Dinan ; as soon as we arrived m this 
place, I saw there were some good subjects for 
pictures, and fixed upon the JSStel de JBretagne, as 
the proper resting place for a photographer, in 
consequence of its having an imposmg-looking 
pump before the door. If anv brotherphotosrapher 
should ever be induced to visit this Hotel, lio will 
find it necessaiy to make a very strict bargain with 
"Mademoiselle,'* fer if he does not do so he will 
find/on leaving, that if she is not ^fair" she has 
the other attribute which is generally said to be its 
accompaniment. The hotel is however one of the 
best in that part of France, and has the advantage 
of being just out of the town, which is exceedingly 
dirty. The servants were never tired of carrying 
water and cleaning dishes, and the only thing they 
expected in return, was a sight of les jolts tableaux, 
with whieh they were in raptures. The weather 
was wretched, with the exception of a few hours on 
one or two days, during the week I stayed here, 
which however I made the most of, and took good 
negatives of all that was worth seeing. The Cathe- 
dral of " St. Saureur," which is an interesting 
specimen of the romanesque style, is admirably 
situated for the photographer, having a fine open 
space before it, both on the East and West side. 
Close to it are some exceedingly picturesque old hou- 
ses which no artist or photographer could pass by 
without an attempt to take away with him some 
slight memorial of. I was so pleased with them 
that I took three or four views of them from difierent 
points. I then went to Lehon, a small village about 
a mile from Dinan, where are the ruins of an old 
Abbey, which makes a pretty picture. The Canal is 
close to it, and there are some charming views on 
it. After finishing these subjects, I went on to 
Bennes, where, as there is nothing to induce one to 
pitch a camera, I passed on to Nantes. The west 
door of the Cathedral is magnificent, and I greatly 
regret that I could not stay to take it. Tiiere is 
little else in the town which would induce one to 
stay in it. The Cathedral itself, externally, with 
the exception of its noble entrance, is an unsightly 
building. My next halting place was Angers. In 
few continental tours will the photographer find a 
greater number of subjects for his camera than in 
this fine old city. The Cathedral of St. Maurice, 
has that drawback to its beauty which it holds 
in common with most churches of a similar kind, 
whether in England or in this country — that of 
being so closely hemmed in with houses as to 
render it impossible to take it in the camera except 
in parts; the West door is remarkable for the 
richness and good preservation of its sculptured 
figures. A fine view of its beautiful and elegant 
spires, (spoiled however, in a great measure, by 
an unsightly pavilion which connects them with 
each other) as seen towering far above a picturesque 
old street, making a good foreground and middle 
distance for a picture of faultless composition, is to 
be had from the river side. The tower of St. Aubin 
is a stately and imposing-looking old building, of 
which I got some excellent negatives ; between it 
and the Cathedral are some exceedingly picturesque 
specimens of ancient domestic architecture, with 
which the streets of Angers abound. A Monsieur 
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LehoD, a pHotograpbic artist, possesses a window 
whi<ili kas a good ?iew of one of tlieee houses. 1 
bad beeo, on ike previoun evening, to a obeniist*s 
shop to purohase some distilled water, for which an 
exorbitant price was demanded; it happened 
that M« Lehon was in the shop at the time, and 
determined to End me out, which he did the. next 
daj» to offer me distilled water, the use of bis dark 
room, and any thing else I might require, with the 
assurance that the view from the window waa 
chartnani, so X sent my camera there, and took the 
view, as well as another view of the same subject 
from a bettec point* He had never seen a folding 
camera before, or any good paper negatives, with 
both of whiqh he waa in raptures. Photography is 
at a very low ebb throughout the whole of the 
North of France, with of course one or two bright 
exceptions here and there. I was in a photographic 
artist's room, late one evening, when it was quite 
dark ; a knock at the door was soon followed by 
the entrance of half-a-dozen soldiers who came, in 
fall dresSt to have their portraits taken ; the 
artist endeavoured to explain to them that such 
portraits as he took could only be taken by daylight, 
and I doubt not that they went, as sure, to the 
next portrait gallery to try their fortunes there, 
for the general character of the portraits is such 
that might well lead them to suppose they had been 
taken at midnight. 

The view frora the Castle walls of the town of 
Angers, with the surrounding country, of which 
you h&v^ a fine expanded view, is very charming. 
It is necessary to obtain an especial order from the 
Colonel in command, before you can enter the walls 
of the Castle with the camera ; but the view of the 
Cathedral from there is fine, and well worth any 
trouble to take. The Castle itself is as ugly and 
unsightly a pile of stones as could well be put 
together, and were its historical interest ten-fold 
greater than it is, we would be at a loss to conceive 
vdiat any photographer, with an artist's eye, could 
see in it worth depicting, yist that such persons 
there are, I was gravely assured by a^ soldier, who 
told me that only a few weeks before that Mme 
" some Euglish^enttemen had been photographing 
it," 

^ot %r fyom the " Mus^V ia the ruined Cltuimh 
oftb^ '^Touwiaihts,'^ which would' well repay the 
photographer had he an hour or two to devote to it. 
The morning^ I saw it was the commencement of 
the fair-week, and the town was so thronged, with 
people that photography was quite out of the 
questfon," I congratulated myself therefore on 
having taken half-a doKen go^ul negtftivas while > 
the town was, ,co|ujm|ltive^y^peakiB^, quiet, .and 
went on to Tours. * ^The Cathedral is one of the 
finest in the world, but the distance from which 
yon can get fi*om it, inith the. c^era, is too short 
to allow you to get thucL more than itn fine west 
door and witid!bw^ .the lamps Which han^ suspended, 
in the air, DJ nieans of chains fastened to poles on 
each side of the street, spoil any. picture when an 
artist's license, j(such 1^ n^ pho|;ographer cai) .take 
out) cannot be Useil.^ t noticed a window in a 
house froik whiidh 1 thought a good and entire 
view of the west front might be obtained. The 
house had a garden before it, with a wall^ at the 
lop of Whi<ih was a kmp which might have inter^ 



fered with the view. I called on the gentleman 
who liired iff it, mH rsqomted th«t h&'H^M iitt««r 

me to take a piature ^m one of his witidotrs;blit 
was most ^ngrariousfy devfied, the reason alleged 
being that so many similar requests had been tnSd^, 
and the view so goodi tiiat htf iTas ^bHged> td ^ay 
Not to every one who asked him. In i^irn 1 
sent my compHuients to him and said- thkt should 
he ever turn photographer I wished that lie 
would never meet with snch a refusal, and that 
it was very unlikely that he would do So, He so 
far relented as to say " if I would cal( next day 
(Sunday) with my eamera, he W9uld consider and 
see what could be done," to wMoh message L 
vouchsafed no answer. 

This is the only instance oi ineivility I have as 
yet met with, or indeed heard of, as ocotsrring in 
France. The veiy sight of the oam^era in many 
places calls forth kindly feeKt)g« and attentions, 
and frequently I have been asked white taking 
pictnres whether I have been to saoh and sueh a 
part of the town, that there Was a beautlAil view 
elsewhere, and that if I did not know the way they 
would take me there and find me a window and 
a dark room, for they ail seem so fartonndeirstatid 
our " black art" as to know that the latter of these 
things is required; even the beggar boys^perthMt 
servioes (and a merry cheerfhl set t^ey are) without 
any appearance of interested motives, and in one 
or two places have proved most useful companions, 
taking upon themselves the airs of a commander- 
in-chief and ordering off any one, (no mattnr who^ 
from approaching the front of the camera, or eveb 
walking before it at a distance, and only ss A 
special mark of favour allowing them to pass 
behind it. The ca;mera excites more curiosity in 
this country than in. ours, but the French crowd 
area better set than the same class in England, 
and you can do anything with then^. l)ut aha]^ 
them off, I next took negatives of the towers of 
St. Martin and Charlemagne, which are the only 
remains ^f a vast e^thedral, dedicated to the Saint 
whose name the first of these towers still retains. 
^roos Tours I went to ^oitiera wit^ ffiv pieces of 
sensitized paper in the dark hides' of' my camera. 
It was market day, and the streets very crowded ; 
tjia cathedral i«#s< i^^^^r^a^ and '■thf- 9'i^J^¥j^ 
of h woTtb takibg if is bat mass of" sbaffoldf^ 1 
was only able to ^et. two views of the church of 
Notre Dame, which presents a remarkable example 
of the florid romanesq<ue style, in its ^eatc J^cade, 
which is nearly covered with sculpture from top to 
bottom; having finished this I went on to Angou- 
)4mei^ wkeifi£ exposed tWliwo!remaining pieces of 
.pj^er„ t)ie ^J^owiwf w>fking »«fWfng ^^wo good 
views ofthe'towei- oithe cathedral and the apprpagh 
to it, and then on to Bordeaux:; ; Here the WMmiar 
was so cloudy and .the atmosphere so thick 'and 
hazy that I attei;npted nothing k the w$y. of 
photography, though the place is full of subjects 
and would nearly repay a foruight's hard,, work 
with the camera. Ip. &ct had tbc^ we^^^herbeeo 
fipe I doubt wbitther I (phpul4 have^been able to 
take any good picturda of those objects w^ich are 
most worth seeing, as the spirit of church' restora- 
tion is so fast progressing that these buildings 
present little else to the eye than masses of 
scaffoldkig. ;Friooii'B6rdeaui ybu pass ^0ttg& 4 
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mosii :vrreiohe4 nod UDbtor^fi^ Ipokipg.cqanti^ 
io Bt^§m9fii where there 19 nothing tosee^ X went 
to^,Bmrit^ii^kh.tbelde4b of fiteying there a ^^k, 
hntfov^ad lkfitayx>f two. hours quite sufficient. I 
had heilsd so much of this place and the fineness of 
the ooast scenery (hat I was. gpreja;6ly disappointed 
to.fil^d ;tjiere..was( nothing, worth seeing with the 
4ixc^i9Q of a.graod view of the distant Pyrenees 
(too Pur off however to make a phgtogp^^fhcic 
■pictttlre) ; thexx>ast is Aat^.tbe rooks heing only a 
lew fee^. high, others of them that the sea has 
surrouilded are gi»tesque in shape and formi the 
ooiisix4 Jefsey is infinitely superior to any part 
near Biaritz, and were it not that an Empress has 
fihoseo it aa her ooeasional residenee, one may, be 
quite swe that its name would never have been so 
widely knowA as it now is. The next eveoiog I 
wasrgliad to find myself in Pau, where after taking 
Tooias, ^^'in some measure settled down for a 
.tiii)e^ w^deired forth once more with my camera. 
Th* Pyrenees .are too fer off to give a good 
piotoe, and the only oltj^^*^ worth taking can be 
smshj^d in ^a iew days* I haipe taken them all, 
.andfof nothing better to do, am taking them all 
i^a <m. paper dififerenUy prepared, so as to test 
the oa|»b}titiB9. of it more < fairly. I am now 
longing :focsnoh weather as will permit me to get 
among the mountains. 

In tio part of atiy country in which I have been, 
is there such a fine light, with soil broad shadows, 
^ m %hi8f>aHi of Prance. The stillness of the 
atmos^ihere is extraoMinary, as some negatives I 
liavfe tak^n, in the room and elsewhere, of Lombardy 
poplar trees very clearfy indicate. Tou might I 
thihk examine them with a microscope without 
detecting that there had been any movement among 
the finest and most delicate branches of these 
elegtfnt trees. The sUu is so bright and warm (and 



this is the la»t week in Deoember)^^ thiit^ while 
basking in it on the river side^ one is induced to 
envy the numerous people you ^0 up to their 
waists, in it collecting of stones* 

Great as is the trouble and annoyance of working 
collodion, when yOn hA\e the certain prospect before 
you of breaking the negatives, still the charming 
subjects which collodion alone can take, have 
induced me to send to Paris for a siipplyof it. 
Should I be able to get some good negatives I shall 
print a number from them before leaving this 
place. The costumes— the oxen in the carts, their 
picturesque drivers, &c., wouM draw forth the 
pencil or the brush of any one Who had an idea of 
art, how much mOre does it induce the photo- 
grapher to bring his camera to bear on such objects, 
of which there have, as yet, been feo ffew taken. 

I fear I have trespassed very sadly on the space 
usually allowed to Correspondents in your valuable 
Journal. I have said a great deal about the 
process I work, and other matter, which I shall 
not have to repeat when I next write to you. 
Whether my letter will be much shorter must 
depend upon what I see and where I go. I trust 
to be able to take my camera to places as yet 
untrodden by the photographer, and to show you, 
on my return, that a paper process will give as 
much finish, and more artistic effect for landscape 
portraiture, than glass. 

T. Mblvji&i;.e Ra.yes» 
Maison Belle<vue, Pan. 

^■ ■■ -tT - ■■ I t-- | - ■^-.- ■>■■ ^ ■■■A- .. ■■..■■■ ■— _— .^ , - 

{j^ The Commtmioationa of Rti^ner Howell^ J, W* 
Gutck, " Delta^* J, Hancock^ C. S,, " Photo^ 
gram^* T, Gulliver, J, D» Wa^motith, Mr. 
O* Toole, ** Outlook,** J, X., Gabriel Davis, 
D. L, F„ " Photo,** and J, F., will receive 
attention in our next. 
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MESSRS. OTTEWILL & Co. 5 

' WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 

PHOTOQRAFHIC CAMERA MANUFACTURERS, 

34, CHARLOTTE STREET, CALEDONIAN ROAD, 

ISLINGTON. 

tr ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 

■ ' ■ - ■ ■ ■■ ■ p I I I ■ 

POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE COLLODION, 

Maunfiictured by Mr. Sutton, St. Brelade, Jjerse^r 

THIS Collodion is n^ade with pure Ether and Alcohol, obtained from Bonn, on th/e Rhine* and distilled 
from the juice of the gra|>e. It i^ consequently free £i;om the impurities coentav^ed in Gom oi: ppfatoe 
spirit, or methjlated spirit. The pyroxyline is made with rather weak and Ixot acids, so that the film ia 
Btruttureless, uid adhesive to the plate, and therefore well adapted either for the dry "^r wet pi^ocesses. 
The Iodizing Solution contains simply Iodide of Potassium for Negatives, ahd ^odide of Ammonium, 
wHh alittlb free Iodine; for Positives. The Collodion thus made, is fbund to possess the Maxitnum of 
tene^thr^OBs; and all othef good qualities. Bvery sample will be carefUily tested, and guaranteed. 

\^ Ifrxiee X78. 6d. per 20 ounces. Huty and Carriage paid to Soathamptoti. 

(Hie Iddizer separate). Box and Stoppered Bottles included, and a paper, of Instructioiui for . 

Bath and Developer. ' 

Enclose the Anumht by Post' OMlse Order, payable io Thoma.s Svtton, St, Brelade.. Jersey, 

' ;T)ifk §xapt ,jfU)d€j jof jpwking the Pyrojcyline from Linen, byaj^ in(iproxi3d^fojiQnJi|,,, wftl ba 
' ' * ' " given in ah early number of this Xodrnal. - 
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WHOLESALE It HETAIL FEOTOdBAFEIO DEPOT, 
Elislia Mander, 98, Snow Hill, Binningfaam. 



STEREOSCOPIC 



CASES & FRAMES 



MOST COSTLY 



CHEAPER SORTS. 



Wurauted CHEMICALS and AFFARATD8. Albumenized and other Fapara. Mahogany 
Prismatic Bteieoscopea, 4Eb. per doaen ; and every article required in Photographj. 

For Price Lista, apply to E. MANDEB. Sole Agent in the District for Keith's. Lee'a, and 
Mawson'a FoeitiTe Collodions ; and in Gugland, for Martin's Positire Collodion and Cola's Lenaea. 



HUGGON & BRIGG$, 

ANALYTICAL AND MANTTFAOTUEINQ CHEMISTS, 
30, PARK ROW, LEEDS. 

Hft B. bes to dtBw the attention of Prafessional PhoCogiaphen and others to theii NEW 
. POSITIVE COLLODION, vhicli ie naifona in iu aotTon, gives Fictum Ml of 1>ilf-tone 
and of aimiBffiing hriUiancjr, KequireB lem exposure in the Catoara than any of tha CoUodiou 
now in the Market. - - 

Bold In «-oi. Bottlei at 2a. «A-; S-oa. dlno; at U. 3d. ' 
4^ None wBnanted Oentiinei unleiB eoeuied b; a red label oyei the Cork, beftriag tbe sigoaturs of 
HUGGOS 4 BRIGGS. 



Wludesale Agsatik-SESSfiS. BUTTEBFIELD ft CLABEi TOB:x:',V. 

Wliolesale and Retail ;: 

ENGLISH, AMERICAN&FRENCHOPTICALAPHOT0GRAPHICWAREH0.U6E;- 
JL ,S«lfaQPAi 9St Jtdd lion SquBM, Lcutd^; - r ^.■■■'■^■^•i' - 



■ . '.Abn<ftr-netti«g>auMBgth of Kitorte B«th. i>i,>Cit -.Si.M,/, 
r FsoTOORAFHic NoTEs CMi be obtained of J. Solomon, price . 44- . . , .i 



GREAT CMHrBmoV PWZE; HEDAL 
PHOTOCRAPHtC APPARATUS. 

EDW. OEO. WOOD.Optieian, andManufoctnrel 
CaaeB, Faase-paitouta, Pure Chenucals, &c. 

117, CHBlWaiDS, pO«X»a «> XILK-SliBBBr, UftlJiail/ 

CatAlogue'free bj Fosfc on receipt of four PqMage' 
Stampfl. 

E. G^Woocl'B'Vitreoufl Vamigh, for Collodion 
Hcturee, In bottle coUbtbilng six oimcet*. Is. 



for letting Hitrate of Silver X 

KG. -WOMt'S AEQENTbtaSfEW^hoTw 
the eUDt ntttibmaegipiKcaf MtraU4tS{lva 
tltete~iBinan7^soliitK)ttDflhMBaIt:. Kic»iM,8a., 
IS*. AnlUuem.tadDaBtiiption'prattesixniieMilN''' 
of twojMtMsslaaraia.- . '. ■','■ ,i--i.Tj:' "■ 

£. G. WO0£, MwwilMtsnE oE'iPfaDtaimUcr: 
Apiuratitt. ii7^Che«jpti^ mmer af .Mllk<StnM, 
London. ■ ■ i.^ .■ i " 



PHOTOGftAPHIC LENSES. , 

LIST fit Combinatiotv) for. I^wdicivea ud 
i. P(^tnuU insf be^hi)d wiivpliwiiiMtBt^jUDini 
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-/inrPi«>U>hedMltta»tl.i TtMAt; 2b. fid. 
A TAEATISE QN THE 

• • • - « 

POSITJVE COLLOCMON PROCESS 

BY THOMAS SOTTON, B-A, 

■I 

THIS TKSATISE coalaiiis full directions for 
making the "Collodion^ and the Turions 
Solutiims and Yai^iishes required ; together with 
remarks , on Photographic Portraiture, and the 
mode of Colounfig/ 

Simpkiiif MarahaM 4r Co.^ StaUonera* HaU Court, 



"This I^reatiae, from a good |uractical Photograpber, 
contains much matter which cannot fail to be useiul to all 
persons interested in the production of Positive CoOoifion 
Pictures. Th6fe are a few pages devoted to the consider- 
ation of Photographic Portraiture, which are well worthy 
the alteutiTa study of a& who we engaged in this branch 
of the art." — Athetumm, 

find Edition, Price 28. 6d. 
A TREATISE 

ON THE CALOTYPE PROCESS. 

BY THOMAS SXTTTOIf, B.A 
Sampson Low, Son & Co., 47, Lvdoate Hill 

, _ _ - - - — - - ■ ■■ ■ ■-_ _ _■ — -■-■_.. .^ ,- — - 

FHOTOa&AFHS AT NIGHT. 

(XIICB OF SITTING LISSB THAN FIVTBEN SEOONOS). 

Mr. HOtlLE begs ta caU the Attentdon of 

tl^ Photogr aphi c Profession to his New Patent 
Apparatus «' THE PHOTO0EN/* which, in the 
hands of skilled Photographers, is now establishing 
its capabilitj throughout the United Kingdom, 
enabling them to accomplish that long wished- for 
desideratum, the mo^ratioa of BBAUTIPUL 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS AT NIGHT. 
Most satis£Etctoiy Specimens and Testimonials 
from first-class operators, who have a|<)opted ishis 
Process, can be seen on application. The apparatus 
can be UB«d in .vrnj to^to^ mnVSiamxt t^ slightest 
annoyance or inconvenience, and at a mere nominal 
expense. The compQHl;|ipflL foK bviainff in ths 
Patent Apparatus, in canisters of 8 ana 12 lbs. 
weiffht, 8d. per lb., sent to any 'Address on the 
receipt of a Post-Office Order for the amount, to 
be made payable to 

JOHN MOTILE, Hackner-i^oftd, London. N. E. 

A citcnlar, containing particulars, forwarded on 
receipt of a directed and stamped envelope. 

■ ■■ ■; 1 • ■ — ' — r , ■ - f ., »^ 

Anoilm Advaiioa m Pliotc^n^pliy^ 

TBUiiliOGS, Phflftegxai^Kr, Bmnswiok Strset, 
• MlieelMtel<^ ' hn <diteovcved a pr^ess by 
wiiiehteTtaMsr db^Gtm tiks Oam^va, Photiog^plM 
on Gardflt &c., &e. Their simerior quality uxd 
great, eovwi&dnce anr at once amnitled. 

Oiily tbiiik : .a Pint Class P)u>to^apk of smy of 
the ustial sises, taken direct, ready for mounting as 
an Bngrayiiu^ foriunr F;tame£^ Pancyr Stationery, 
inserting Ssi Letters, Lockets, cfooches,' &c> 1 

Address OarA» kej>t^ qtdte «Iean, and a splehdi j 
Photograph on the reverse bide.' A specimen keUt 
by p0st mr Ifl stamps. FidU instructions for ptuc- 
ti'cc, 10s. 6d. Address as above. 



* FATBIDNX2E0 ' ' 

BT H.E.H. THE PEISCE CONSOBT, 

AND 

THE PEINCE OF WALES. 
A Choice Selection of Fhotograiiiuc Views, 

Illustrating the Scenery of Bangor and the Menai 
Straits ; Conway ; Cheddar Cliffs ; Chepstow ; 
Dawlish; Furness Abbey; Glastonbury; Island 
of Portland ; Lyntoh and Lymuduth ; Ledbury ; 
Llandudno ; Msdvem ; Sidmonth ; Toignmouth ; 
Tintem Abbey ; Weymouth/; Wells ; Weston- 
super-Mare ; uie Lake District of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland : including Views of Windermere ; 
Grasmere ; Confeton ; Keswick ; Borrowd^e ; 
Buttermere ; Patterdale ; Vale of St. John's, &c., 
&c. Also a Series of Views of the following WeU- 
Known LOCALITIES W SCOTLAND, viz.,— 
Melrose ; Dryburgh ; Abbotsford ; Jedburgh ; 
Kelso ; Dunfermline ; St. Andrews ; Dunkeld ; 
Blair Athol, Taymouth ; Roslin ; Holyrood ; 
Edinburgh. Comprised in upwards of 300 V&frws, 
taken duiing the Summers of 1856-7, by J. W. 
G. GTJTCH, M.E..C.S.L., late Foreign Service 
Queen's Messenger. 

SijDgJe Views, price 2s., mounted on cardboard, 
or in a Book, -sdth Floral Title, containing twelve, 
£1. Is. Size 6J x SJ. 

Address : No. 9, Upper Victoria Place, Clifton. 

PHOTOGEAPHT. 

WANTED, by a Young Man, a Situation 'as 
PHOTOGKAPHEK or ASSISTANT in 
the above Art. Address, stating Terms, &c. 

J. BEItTHWICK, Artist, Ahiwick. 

ASTEONOKICAL TELESCOPES. 
J. T. GODDARD, Jesse Cottage^ Whitton, 

near Houoalbw, London (W), respectfully submits 
his ASTBONOMICAL TELESCOPES to the 
notice of *thode pursuing Astronomy. Complete, 
with Stand and Eox, Z\ ins. aperture, £13 ; ditto, 
4| ins. aperture, £22. 

Photographic Lenses. See List sent on 
ajppiieaitioB* • - - . 

WHOLtSAU PNOTDCRAiPHIC DEPOT. 

18 & 9 M06LEY STREET, NEwcASTLB^N-TrNa. 
New Coitalogue, Post Free, on Application* 

MWiUiv sttDtfonmr zir pmicss. 



«'H:r'- 



T 



NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE 

E PHtroatWHIO ^WJkREHOUBE. 

B LACK SHAW, ; Operative Chemist, 36, 
^Macket St^^et, l^urslenv . Pgrice List^mtis, 



on apjAieatidli, ot ffeeby'Post, Id. 
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YfmKSRIItE STEIIEQSCOPiG nTABUSHMEHT 

66, MAHKET street, BRADFORD. 

NEW VIEWS. Raint Rbberts* Cave; ditto 
Chapel ; Knaresbro' Castle ; Harewood do ; 
Hftd^nndreds *>f Yorfcfchfre Vi<{Wd *" 

landscapes, Abbeys, and WaterlUls. 

Price Is. 6d'. each. Specimens sent on receipt of 
Postage Stamps. Dealers supplied. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC NOTES, 



TOL. L &r 1866. 6*. in boarda post free. 

TOL.il " 1867. - Bt 

TOLS.L&II.(1»uiid(ogeaieT)...12>.6d. " 
Thett bmmd volumti can on/y bchad/rom tht Editor. 



• The TRADE sapplled by Oie Editor. 



LEEDS. 

HAEVBT & REYNOLDS, Operative Cbemists. 
ImporteTB of. and Dealers in, PhotogiapMc 
ICateriak, 18, BRIGOATE, LEEDS. 

Wholesale Catalogue will be lent tbbs to 

ArtiBtB forwarding their busineti carda. 



JOHN ATKINSON'S 

Amarioaa Wholesale aad Betail Storei, 

37. MANCHESTER STREET, LIVERPOOL. 



AMERICAN LACE-BAND CASES. 

TDRKEY MOKOCao „ 

HIBBED TURKEY 

TURKEY CUPID 

PECK'S UNION 

oar AG ON UNION „ 

CHINESE SHLE 

■WREATH 

ADAMANT „ 

PEOPLE'S 

PRESERVERS, New Pattenu. 

EXCELSIOR MATS. 

9TR0NG STAMPED „ 

DOTTED 

AMBROTYPE VARNISH. 

POSITIVE COLLODION 
The 'Vamiah, and moat of the aboTe articles, 
maf he had £rota Mr. Motterahead and Mr. 
Ffne, Manoheeter ; Mr. Earruon and Mr. Franks, 
Leeds; Meeais. Maud and Wilson, Bradford; 
Mr. Wilkinaon, Halifai; Mr. Hall, Wakefield; 
Mr. Shepperler, Mr. Baas, Mr. Woodward, and 
Mr. Taylor, Nottingham ; Mr. Parsons and Mr. 
Hume. Lslceiter j Mr. Smith and Mr. Wakes, 
Hull ; Mr. Mander, Mr. Hulme, and Mr. Lao- 
caster. Bimunfiham ; Mra. Lennie, Edinburgh ; 
Ml. Valentine, Dundee ; Messrs. Bewley & Evans, 
and Mr. J. Robinson, Dublin; Mr. Cumine, 
Belfast; Mr. Oardner. and Mceers. White and 
Barr, Qla^ow ; Mr. Ponting, Bristol ; Mr. Earl, 
Worcester; Kemp and Co., Edinburgh; Mr. 
Cortwright, Preston ; Mr. Marshall, Boston ; 
Mr. Farrar, Ulventon ; Mr. Edwards, Lincoln ; 
Mr. DaTiea, Shrewsbury ; Mr. Blackshaw, Biir«lem; 
Mr. Webster, Warrington ; Mr. Humphreys, 
Cffirnarton, Mr. Howorth, Doncaster, Messrs. 
Sawyer & Co., Norwich ; and Messrs. FitzHibbon 
& Co., Cork. 

BTiCliah Qieap Imitations of the above Goods, 
at Miiiiufacturets prices. 

Every description of FRENCH, GERMAN, and 
ENGLISH Goods ; and the Largest Stock of 
CHOICE LENSES in the kingdom. 

NoPrice List Published. Any enquiry answered. 
^r FholagrapMc i/ottt c*a bthadof J. AtkiMon, 



American Magaeto-EIeotrio Haohiiie. 

TO CHEMISTS, OPTICIANS, AND 

MEDICAL MEN. 

Theae HaobineB aqswer all the Fbt|kmm of 

the Galvanic Coil, are very Portable, 10 inches 
long, 4J square. No battery required. Simple and 
effective. May be had fmm Mr. Bolton, Chemist, 
Holbom Bars; Messrs. Kniout & Soh, Foster 
Lsne ; and nearly all the Photographic Dealers in 
the kingdom. 



J, ATKINSON, 37, Manchester Street, Liverpool. 



HOKE & EXPORT PHOTOaSAFHIC DEPOT. 

MESSRS. NEWTON, Manufacturers and 
Importers, offer a vaics list, to the Trade, 
of their Goods, which will be found the Best and 
Cheapest in the Kingdom. 
Jobllaa BnQdliigi, U, fiord-strmt, Uverpool. 



PHOTOGRAPHY. 

MESSRS. A. MARION & CO.'s Papers ue 
manufactured expressly for Photographic 
purposes ; they are bleached by agents altogether 
inactive with regard to Photogra^iic substances, 
perfectly homogeneous in their texture, free from 
all impurities, and are acknowledged by the moit 
twxeasfrd operatori to be the best ever made. 

POSITIVE and NEGATIVE, prepared tmd 
unprepared. 

HELIO-VELIN, Plain, extra Albumenized, and 
super 'extra ditto. 

POSITIVE, prepared with Serum. 

NEGATIVE, extra leneitive. Plain, Waxed, and 
Waxed and Iodized, 

Gummed and Ungummed PAPER and CARDS 
for Moantisg Froob. 

MOUNTS, on Paper and Card, different shapes 

PASSE-PABTOUTS, Card-board and Papier 
Torchon, aquare, oval, and dome shapes. 

^f A Special Lifrt sent posr fubb. 

A Large Assortment of STEREOSCOPES and 
STEREOSCOPIC PICTURES. Monnmenta, 
Statues, BaB-Belie& ; Groups, coloured and wt- 
eokmred, in great vaiiety, 8ca. &e. Views of the 
French Exhibition, Crystal P&Uce, Naples, Spain, 
Pompeii, Germany, Switzerland, &c. Sic, on Paper 
and on Glass. 

FAPET^BIE MARIONj t63, KegttA Street, 
London. (W.) 
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FEBRUARY 15, 1858. 



%* No8i 42 and 43 of this Journal are out 
of^inL , We shall reprint them immediately^ 
in (WW numher (price 7d. post free), which 
will he ready on the 22nd instant. The 
opportunity will be. taken of uniting the two 
parts of Mr: ^rown^s article,, and of adding 
the two Feii0ntB for Noffmnber and December, 
1857, to the former list, so as to render it 
complete. This reprinted copy ofNbs. 42 Sf 43 
will he an improvement on the original numbers 
for the hound volume. 



In our last number we endeavoured to direct 
especial attention to the circumstance of a 
remarkable photograph having been lately 
produced by M. Baldus, on on^ plate, and at 
one operation^ which ii)c}udes ajo, ao^ular field 
of view of more than 100'^, and contains 
numerous figures, &c., the picture being 
equally sharp, and ecpxally illumiinated in 
every part, and free from the distortion 
common to photographs produced in liie 
ordinary way, where very oblique pencils 
are introduced. We then stated that this 
picture had been taken in a panoramic 
camera, the invention of M. Garilla, in 
which the lens is turned towards the various 
objects of the view in succession, while the 
plate partakes of a corresponding movement, 
which brings the proper part of it always 
directly opposite to the centre of the lena, so 
that a panoramic view can be taken on a flat 
glass plate, with the same accuracy as on a ' 
cylindrical jsurf^oe. 

All this was stated on the authority of 
M. Gaudin, and there is not the sligjhtest 
doubt of its accuracy. 

But the matter appeared so e^^tremely inte* 
resting that to wait paUently for the further 
particviliars of M. G axilla's invention was 
simply impossible; so v^ set to work to 
see if we could, in our own way, invent an 
apparatus which shoiild fulffl' the same condi- 
tions as that used by M.' Baldus. , 

Our idea of how a panoramic camera might 
be constructed wajfs roughly sketched in the 
last number, and a promise given to illuntrate 



it more completely, iiHtK t&e' aid of diagrams, 
in the present. This we shall now endeavour 
to do. The diagrams will be found overleaf, 
and, with the help of an occasional reference 
to them, we hope to be able to explain' fully 
our proposed form of apparatus. 

A few words first on the optical theory 
of the instrument. 

Let us suppose a common view-lens, with a 
stop in front, placed, with its axis horizontal, 
in the centre of a vertical cj'lindrical focusing 
screen ; and a vertical axis passing through 
that centre about which the lens can revolve 
freely, its own axis always sweeping over the 
same horizontal plane. Suppose also, for the 
sake of argument, that the cylindrical focusing 
screen is incomplete, and only contains one 
third part of an entire cylinder. Th» lens 
can now be made to turn through an angle 
of 120^, and the images of all objects within 
that angular field of view, laterally, and the 
usual angular field vertically, viz., about 33*; 
can be thrown upon the screen. The question 
then becomes, would this arrangement produce 
on the screen, supposed to be sensitive to 
luminous impressions, an infinite number of 
overlapping incoincident images, or one 
tolerably distinct picture of the objects, in 
correct panoramic perapective ? 

To decide this point, let A, B, C, D, be 
objects situated at an ' angular distance of 
about 10^ apart, at the lens, and let the axis 
be first presented towards k vertical line 
passing through B; images a, b, c, of the 
objects A, B, C, will then be formed on the 
focusing screen. Next let it be turned towards 
a vertical line passing through C ; images 
b, c, d will then be formed on the screen of 
the objects B, C, D. The question is, will 
this second image, b of B, coincide with the 
first image b of B ^ atid so on with re$pect to 
the other images? The answer is, th^y will. 
very approximately coincide, and the narrower 
the instantaneous horizontal field of view of 
the lens may- be, and the less the angular 
distance between the objects included by 
one position of the lens, the nearer the 
difiereni images . of the same object will 
approach to actual coincidence. So that 
by sufiiciently narrowing the instantaneous 
angular flfeld of' view of the lens, the 
optical ' defects of incoincident images may 
be rendered practically inappreciable, and 
a sharp panoramfe picture produced, by 
causing the lens to sweep over the angular 
field of-vlew. 

The possihility therefore of produciog a 
sharp panoramic view by a revolving lens, 
sufficiently narrowed with respect to the 
horizontal dimensions of the picture ii gives 
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Tmnm^&mm ste^tfti: : 



in any instantaneous :. fioMti&ti) Is . deaiotk« 
strated on sound optical principles, and it only 
remains to show how these principles may be 



itt«i«<-)*i»i>»^'i*j«(w-«iii< 
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we are^^bout to descrih^itfifaf 'Oe considered 
purely ^ a suggestion^for a form of apparatus 
whiciL \^en made, iriky fulfil but imperfectly 
the hc^es^.we have of it. At present it exists 
Only on. paber, but we are about to have one 
made, and shall take the earliest opportunity 
of statins ^ow {t works, and in what 
particulars^ it may ie improved. 

When it is required to take a view on papejcu 
including a l([iu<\h wider field than th^-^^taT 
35^, we have oply to substit^tft %:^fi)idrical 
sheet of gla|s for the^..B9ior0' complicated 
moveable piece of ^apparatus About to be 
deseribed, and^y the sensitive paper against 



haop^ oiie'atlbo bottom the other at the top 
of the camera, as shewn by the oirele in the 
plan and the black marks in the section. At 
the bottom of each end of the slide a smalt 
wheel is inserted, as shown on the plan ; this 
wheel runs in a groove at the bottom of the 
camera, and serves to steady the slide while 



But the moment we pa$s ftora ifuiory to 
practice, "mechanical difficfulties are introdiOr^d 

vehicle it is not always powibte to/oresee. li>:i^«^era, and serves to steady the slide while 
the present c6se, the panpr^mi^ofemera which 1J^®*™fi^ from end to end of the hoops. 
' - " L^, .'^ ..'^ - The^ths described by these wheels are the 

evoluteS^^j^he circular hoops. 
Now we rotRjo the long tube whick carries 



not occupy space\ with further sagMittOins 
respecting it^ 

As it would Ibe extremely difficult, if not 



the lens, and wfife^retolyes abpji^W^ pins* 
working in sockets in th^^ie^^^d bottom of 
the camera, immed$a|efy over the lens. vThis 
tube is about, J|f^tfliT lonji^, 5 ins. wide, and 
II insj^^jj^^' Ab it moves about its axis* 
(:Hit)ite& passes J^^ Uie centres of , the 
%bops) its top iemd. bpttonit press agaiiSsf the 
top and bottoni vof't&e camera^ilxfik^p passing 
aver the upper hoop pii^tmtter the bottom 
hoop. The top^d^otlom of the revolving 
tube are cpiKintfeGl. beyond the slide, and a 



^, rj ' r '^ fTL' - a; - vertipal-rotier (shown w a circle in the plan* 

the convex ^Tde of it. Thi. matter appears I ^^^-ghaded^^ndei- in the section) is 
to be so simpte that at present we 8>^- inserted beti^rithem. so as to preBs tighUy 



:^ 'LI ^ A > ^ ^* ^ At--^''-'' Ane Biaes oi me reyoivins. luoe nave 

impossible, totaltei»artora«ic negates ontbe; ,^j^.^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ .^^^^ extremities, next 

concave side of collodionized cylmd^^icaLtftfss ^i^ ? , ...u:*u •«. ..i?//iJ«: 1 j 



;ylind)^icaVj^ 
plates, and then to print from the same, our 
- f j j ^ ff ^t h as^ beear to dOfvke the tae^SA^y which 
a picture, including a tolerably wide angular 
field, may be taken on a long flat glass plate, 
to which such a movement is communicated 
during the exposure as that the printed posi" 
tive, when laid against a cardboard cylinder 
of the proper radius, may be correct in its 
lines, and satisfy the r4;il^;'<%f panoramic 
perspective. The way in wliich we propose 
to accomplish this, will now be described/vftith 
the help of the diagrams. ^ - '■■ 

; rnSLA ittagrama ar e not L etLer etl ; and ivermnst 
trust to die intelligence of our readers td 
make them out without lengthy verbal des- 
eription. We trust they wfll in a great 
measure estplain themselves. 

Fig. 1 is a plan and Fig. 2 a. section of the 
' apparatus. . By comparing the focal length of 
the lens with the length of the slide it will be 
seen that i& a camera, made according to the 
proportion^ of the figure, a picture could be 
taken including a horizontal angular field of 
; about 70^, and a vertical angular field of 
about 35^. SuppQi»in$; the lens to be 15 ins. 



against t^i^^ack of the dark slide and keep it 
alviri^in close contact with tbe^oops. 

^"'I'he sides of the revolvimj. " tube have 



the picture, which permit of'being opened 
more or less, according to the degree of 
distinctness required in the picture; a narrow 
vertical band of which is in this way presented 
to tbe lens. 

The space between the tub6 and the o|fen 
end of the camera is covered loosely nith 
black clptfa^^^mpervious to light. 

The tube is lengthened in front of the lens 
In ordi^r.to cut off diffused light. At the end, 
in front,"H$' 4. narrow vertical openin([[ from 
top to bottom,.'; which m^y be closed by. a 
gliding-shutter* At. Ike side of the tube is a 
Uttle -door -through wtech tike-hand mi^ be 
inserted when focusing with the lens. 

The lens is mounted on a slider, which can 
be raised or lorwjered in the ordinary way, so 
as to give morie or less sky or foreground^ at 
pleasure. If Oi^tfiens, with a stop in front, 
the glass shojild be covered with pieces of 
black paper, ^o' as' only to leave a central 
vertical band lopen, a little wider than the 
stop. 

Everything i^ now described but the dark 
slide, the mode of inserting it in its place, 



focus, -the picture \^ould covet a plate abonT *»^-<^f «P^*»« •»4 .«lo»iag ^ «b»tt«r. 



20 ins. long by 10 ins. Vvide. The camera 



The front shutter must be pulled out from 



tvonldlie about 30 ins. wide, and the enthre | the-end of the elide, eitaetiy like the lid of a 
letigth of the apparatus nearly 3 feet. The \ box, and the end of it must project, a few 
dark dide moves so as always to tot(ch twjb * inches ibeyoli^ tt^J^Hde.^ tii^'teci'ef the 
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^ > ^h - .it'mC FA^MOIIiAMie CAMERA. 
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IJhQKij «x» iM0ie..dolt(id Upm ia.;.S!^.>lv;'»Ttd also, some fiaDcy<^work in- the xight-jliaRd A^^: 
'^^'^99^*%'^''^^^^'^^^'-'^^^'^^^ ^^^ ^^ a^t^Iltic|n to. The broad- 
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slide need not open. The plate should be 
put in in ff ont, and laid either with the film 
or the back outwards, as occasion may require. 
'When the pictures ate intended to be viewed 
in a novel kind of reflecting stereoscope, 
Mrhieh will be described on a future occasion, 
the back of the plate must be presented tb 
the lens. Some contrivance for fixing the 
plate in its place may be easily introduced. 
it should rest on silver wires at the corners. 

The slide must be inserted in its place from 
the back of the camera, which must be made 
to open for the purpose. The tube must be 
^\Kt into its extreme position on one side, and 
the elid of the slide inserted between the 
roller and the hoops, the little wheels being 
then lowered into the grooves made to receive 
, them. A piece of pasteboard should then be 
inserted between the back of the slide and 
the roller in order to increase the pressure. 
The tube may now be turned, and the slide, 
AtiU fClosed, made to revolve against the 
bQops/ ~ 

It now only remains to shut the back of 
the camera, remove the shutter from the slide, 
and the cap from the Jens. 

The mode of withdrawing the shutter, and 
inserting i^ again, has puzzled us more than 
any -other pairt of the apparatus. A variety 
of plans may be iidopled, in which black bags 
and arm-bags are introdncred, but these we 
have discarded as objectionable, as we enter- 
tain a strong prejudice against black bags and 
sleeved When the diagrams weire sent to 
the engraver, we had a plan for removing the 
9JbuHer from the sidieof the camera, as shewn 
in the figure, and inserting the slide.froin the 
top, w^ich opened for th^ purpose. Since 
this, h<)wever, a better plan has occurred to 
tts, wl^ich w& cannot easily describe without a 
diagram, and "Whic^ may be deferred for the 
present; 

Let us now suppose that all is ready for 
faking a pictare,-^the shutter withdrawn, the 
cap removed from the lens, and the tube in 
its extreme lateral position. 

' The operator stands by the projecting end 
of it, and turns it very «lo«dy and gradually 
round towards the opposite side of the 
camera; the whole time occupied in the 
exposure being determined partly. by this size 
of the stop of the lens, and parUy by the 
space between the* folding doors , of the tube. 
This done, the x;ap is;put on the lens, and the 
shutter into the dark slide, which is then 
taken to the dark room, or van« or tent, to be- 
developed in the or^maxy ifi^. 

We have ncwv described our panoramic 
camera, and its Intended mode of action* ' If 



it be found to answer, and to give sharp 
pictures, a great step will certainly be made 
in out-of-door photography* but we are not 
very sanguine about it, and cannot help 
fearing that many difficulties may be likely to 
occur in the use of such an instrument As 
for trouble or expense, these must not be 
allowed to weigh for a moment with any 
photographer who wishes to produce anything 
really grand and remarkable in his art. The 
difficulties are not such as would come under 
the head of trouble or eitpense, but suoh as 
would be likely to occur in the use of a 
moving piece of apparatus, any little defect 
in the adjustments of which might ruin the 
picture. 

The great object we have in view in giving 
the order for this new camera, is to take a 
wide expanse of westensT skies, from a spot 
on the west coast of Jersey, where we ^nk 
of rigging out a wooden house this next 
summer and aiming at a few novelties in a 
branch of photography which has for us 
peculiar interest. Our favorite ramble is on 
the wild shore of St. Ouen's Bay, in the 
afternoon, with nothing between us and the 
continent of America but the Atlantic ocean ; 
and in this desolate spot, backed by sand 
hills, and inhabited only by vraickers, we hope 
to be able this year to photograph some of 
the magnificient skies which are frequently 
to be seen there, but which would lose aU 
their pictorial interest if too small an angle 
were included in the photograph. In such 
subjects a trifling loss of definition, should it 
be found unavoidable in using the revolving 
tube and slide, would hardly be perceived, 
and the gain in other respects would com- 
pensate for it a thousand-fold. We have 
lately devoted some little attention to the 
subject of taking skies, and succeeded a short 
time since in getting a negative of the sun's 
disc, surrounded with clouds tipped witlv 
light. 

The following Is a translation of a letter 
from M. Voightlander to M. Lacan, on the 
subject of M. Petzval's new lens : — 

" I have seen an article in La Lumiere^ of 
November 14th, 1857, in which it is stated 
that M. Petzval, of Vienna, has invented and 
constructed a new lens for photography. 

" Having, by chance, obtained one of these 
instruments, I perceived immediately that 
this so-called new Ifens is no other than one 
which 1 constructed seventeen year«' ago, 
according to the formula of Professor Petzval, 
at the same time that I brought out my 
well-known double lens, the success of 
which has been sUfficieiHly establish^- ' 
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** I haTe therefore addressed to the Academy 
of Vienna a memorial, in which I have proved 
that the lens in question is not based bn any 
new principle, nor on any other curves than 
those which I adopted seventeen years ago on 
M. Petzval's calculations, and the formulae 
of which are still in my possession. 

** My object in writing you this letter is 
simply to state that this instrument is not 
new, and that my appeal to the Academy of 
Vienna is for the purpose of establishing my 
right to it. I have sent, at the same time, to 
the Academy, four of these lenses, corres- 
ponding to the dimensions of my double 
lenses. 

**I have also sent four of thei^e lenses to 
my Pars correspondent, M. Delahaye,^ who 
will be happy to give you all particulars with 
respect to them. 

" As for the camera alluded to in your 
Journal, the arrangement is no doubt very 
ingenious, like everything else invented by 
M. Petzval, but I do not understand why so 
complicated a camera is Necessary, since very 
fine results can be obtained with the lens in 
question, mounted in an ordinary camera. 

(Signed) " Vqigj^tlj^ndsb, 

" of Vienna andBruUawick.'* 

Messrs. Knight & Co., advertise a new 
lens, by M. Voightlander, . entitled the 
" Ortho*»copic Lens." We have sent for 
one of these instruments for the purpose 
of trying it, and reporting results. We 
shall take some negatives with it, and 
forward them to Messrs. Knight for the 
inspection of the curious. It appears, from 
the prospectus received, that the front lens is 
larger than the back one, the instrument 
resembling an opera glass, and the oblique 
pencils passing exceritrtcally through the 
front lens, and centrically through the back 
lens, against which the stop is placed. This 
arrangement appears, to \l8 to be a very 
extraordinary one, and not at all calculated to 
give a flAt field ; but that matter will easily 
be determined by experiment. The Ortho- 
scopic Lens is said to cover a very wide 
field in proportion to its equivalent focus. 

The Solar Camera, described in our last 
number» is not the invention of Messrs. 
Anthony of New York, but of an American 
gentleman named Woodwabd, the Messrs. 
Anthony; .being only agents for the sale of it. 
We haye received, from them a ** Bulletin of 
Photographic Improvements and iLventions,'' 
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giving some additional particulars of the 
instrument (which were scarcely worth 
copying), and among the letters of various 
artists who have tried it, there is one froni a 
gentleman in whose opinion we have .great 
faith, in which he speaks very highly of it. 
Mr. Atkinson, of Liverpool, informs us thi^t 
he has ordered some of these Solar Canieras, 
and we have begged of him to. send one en 
trial. 

As the subject of artificial lights is. now 
assuming importance among photographera, 
the following recipes for di£rerent-coloure4 
fires will no doubt interest many of aor 
readers, as well as their juvenile friends. We 
must add a word of caution against the 
careless use of these dangerous compounds, 
some of which have been known to take jfirs 
spontaneously! The recipes are from Dr.. 
Redwood's Supplement to the.Pharniacopoeia. 

/^Nitre ....^«..«...^ :46^ ^rts 

White Pibb \ ^^^P*^"^ 23^ „ : 

WHITB 1!IBB.... < Qn^jpo^jer i2i „ 

V. Zinc Powder.... 18 „_ 

r Chlorate of Potass. « 49 j^u:^ 

VBl^ll oxide of Copper 6 r^^ 
rCMoi^teiof Potass;. 4d part^ 

(.Sulphide of Mereury -12} : >, -' 

(Nitre ^ .;... 5 jtoH* 

Blub Tibs j Sulphur a- ^- 

C Metallic Antiinony. \ part.' 

! Nitrate (tfStrontia. 72 ^kt\j^ 

Sulpjiiir ..,...,. .,.^. 20 .„ 
Qunpowder o*..}.... 3^ i^. 

Coal Dust , 2., ^> 

C Chk)ra<» of Potass .r 4| ■ „ 

c«K8o» F.BBJsir.r'.'!!!!!!!: "it 

(Sulphur 22i „ 

(Nitrate of Bai-yta... 62^ pa^ts 

Gbkbk l*iBB ...< Sulphur ...«. lOJ ,^ 

(Chlorate of Potass .. ' 23 J ' „ ; 

rCharcoal ") ,. , 

I Sulphide of Anjenic 5 ^* P*'** 

Tbllow Fibb... \ Nitrate of Soda 74} „ 

Sulphur .,. 19J „ 

LCharcoal ;...... 6 „ 

Wekave received for insertion a^ititeresting 
paper from Mr. Qutoh, author of the Literaiy 
and Scientific Almanae ibf I8d8), entitled 
" Jottings and Recollections of a Photographic 
Towf through various parts of Ehgliand and 
Scotland, during the years *56 and '57." ' This 
communication will be inserted in out next. 
Some photographs which acoompanied it are 
remarkably fine ; the negatives were taken on 
wet collodioa^ in an ^* Archer's cfunera." 
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' iMtifUtfjf MbeHtif, Jamtaty 2Bihi 1SS8« 

^Thif %|?iWt9? of .t)ie last Sleeting having 
l:|JBeii,,rc5i4^ pv'er. anip^ssed* 'feome tliacusfiion 
t^k plaf;^vd6n:^o^i^/h;u$inie^^^ of fhe Society, 
and the Chaibmak then called upon Mr. T. 
Hfpsiiu tp.rcAi.hw .paper* and show the 
njftpi^lation-oif;; / - 

Xtel^haveoiofthttip Aew dfimf own to Itif b^fbrt 
jnniC'Sftui «rcniii(g^ it h'ttv ]nl#n|ion, ia .common 
justice to oiiramtboi^ iio:.9Ww:h\iia to epQak in his 
own language, whilst we endeavour to illustrate 
his process experimeiitiatty." Indeed I feel more 
K&lfSia,^^' jffl^^arsp^i hear from; i«-manv quarters 
tnat the^,|H*oc^§. ,is a failure and unworj^aole, but 
these asserttons^can only have arisen rrom want of 
care in manj|i|ila|i9n|,.or. a want of bonesty in 
giving it a fair trial. Like all other Photographic 
processes, it requires car^ and cleanliness. I may 
dbnecf tf kescBthstd i have na qkh^ interext in the 
pMoess oillir, Baroea than any tither|H^e«Si.. Oq^ 
t6tf'paiblffi|ptioo3if. the. first edition of hisi work, and 
some of his pictures, I was pleasfd i^ith them, and 
sa<;iiified, if ihey were produced by Dry Collodion, 
thailli^ .^fooe^s nimi 'we11'.tr«rth.th« kerning^. I 
iMMie^afely'ti^ed )tir ikrid partiaUy suoeeeded. I 
afterwards {-ma^" Mr.' Bifmes'.' aoquabitance;. I 
found him a very straightforward communicative 
man, ^nd^an, ardent lover of the art. Some of his 
pictur^^' Mimril alime X believe aC* the pmeat time. 
Our object however this evening is not to extol 
Mr.iiarncs, or h^s pictures, or to interfere with the 
rfrtgly feeHhgs'tlAit have arisdlnin sotne -cfuartern, 
but to ^hbw you the inodu's operandi, as practised 
by-'liHt!, and as faithfully given in the second 
edition of his Dry Collodion ProcesH. We will, 
however, by your kind permission, read his preface, 
s^nd save ourselves'' any further rfrgumeni on the 
qijestiwny from'' which we ahaSr tarn to the niore 
pleasing'taj^kbf preparing a plate and oblaimn^ a 
picture'accordin<> to the (iireetioito coiitaiiied inlus 
little but good slnlliiig's-wortb. . 

'^y'>^iitv\9r^h9n read the preface to the secQnd 
edition, of Birr*es* Dry^ Collodion Process and then 
^fbite^ several .giotures obtained by the process 
He then proceeded to prepare several plates in ^he 
manner detailed in Mr. Barnes' pamphlet ; first, 
with plain colLfiJ^d ,bn^, ^ And :i|fterwards with 
dbuio^, aa a ^p^«fe^or.,tbe cdl«dio».T. )He,tben 
Q^^t^d, ^wii^ii^, Hud, dried' IKe pl^te iivVldr. B's 
ingeftiflijf^ dryJ'^ J?ox, ^^nd exposed and prir^tcd two 
stereoscopic pictures by gas-light. The simple and 
rapid methoi of opjo^kniifiKpritv^Jtl^id solution of 
aJbtfiriit|fWf4iif§)ry aw^^^adi^vfd- r;Tii;»ake^^i8, 
Mivi M wris took th^ wlntea^of - two eggs,? rnakTug 
two <,)mjoes of alhiimen, and fbpjt oojices ofcristillell 
water, ^i>d.au;er. stirring theso^wjih aj^lass rpd« fof 
halT-a-ininiiie/lie added ^boul: BQ;di:bD9 pf gtocjat > 
aoetia acid; ii|dii ■urni% m uman k 



qaiie An^d ; ii is ihfO; filtered' several timet 
tnmoffh .ordinary filtering "paper (the same piece 
slioula be Axaed thro^ghoaU as. the first fill^ratioa 
oarnea with it air<|ie4>utHide ibres qf the filter), 
cpnseqgiep^ly .by ra^filt^atjon, a. clear solution ia 
obiai^ot); . tju'a ^^ia pqpred: uj^qn^h^ plate-like 
collodien, aiui drjed in Ae atove^ .T^e plate js then 
coated with collodj(HH<^xGiji^f)^; washed and dried in 
the oi^inaigF HWr r." . v } - 

Mr. Mt)i^ri*lhen iJt^oeeede*?-^tt 'fo'at)*!lliit«l3r 
necessary fo'ha^^tiie 'plati^ i^ei'fectYy cileMi, th« 
sKghtnt oarii^le of ^^ease d^tro^inj^'thei acHMskm 
betwixt the glass, and 'the af^umeh.- I'(»haHiiow 
expose these pl^tea, otte fear tw^v«,'tli'i^o^0i^ for 
fifteen minutes, to. the U^t of ^thisiat^n^ gt^ 
burner. ¥hey are. placed, aS you' 8(«e, In '<Mtiii lary 
small pressure fVame8,;and k ^egativie^ |)4aeed in 
front. i ' '' '* ' '- ,^ -.vj'. •;•• 1- 

The exposure Wing now* coih^leted^ T/snatl at' 
once proceed to. dewlop^ the pictures^ ' J^or "tlrl^ 
purpose I use a mixture of. pyaru-galiici acid find 
gallic acid, made.thuev— ^ .."..,, 

Saturated Sol ut ion €haUie Jsmdi-^ . . < {4: ME% • • , 
Distilled Water ..... .*• ^. ...,.., ^^. ^4 oas.^^ - 

Pyro-Gallic Acid.., :..;y ..^.. ,„,.;^4grs;" 
AcelicAcid... .;. ../ ..//..;»., \M^h -. 

The plate As first dipped in ike: wi^sbing baJbh,;'then 
the above mixture is poured ^•on tfid Ittff.AlFei^ 
times. I then mixiv ftfw.darop9ef.4:tkil^?griun• 
sol u tion «f nitrate . o£ < tiiver. , Thar dwewpm^u t 
wiMaometimes occu|p]jC'Olvn)|^iknne,AMkt iQ<t^ii»,€itt3#. 
probably we ahal I uoi' be. Hmg.:^ i »:.... i,r , 

ITChe two pictures tOokaBotS t^hfy^iffffltfte* i^ 
development, utid Were toterftbfy succefesfel. J' *" 

I may here add that the <^h'!ef useof theq^lbjinieii 
appears to be to. hold ^ ilia coUodion firmly .on the 
plate J for instancft. If you use » tough coQo^dion, 
which whU give an intense deyelopipeht on idain 
g^ass only,, it will not un^equehtly slip. 6u the 
glass. JNaw ^ thift collodion seems to neater, into 
combination with the albumeut and ^ wHy then 
bear a considerable amount of hard washing. ,Xhe 
olyect of son>etinttes, coating tjie su^face^pt* ji.bp jSlm 
with albumen, is to preserve it from -^njurj?— the 
plateif may then be carried ^fi contact. , \^fter 
detailing other experiments, for. .which yre. must 
refer o^r ij^eaders io the paanpUpt^'in question, 
jdr. Morris aaid, I have now endeavoured, as bHefly 
as possible* 40. give you the manipulations of this 
intereating pr4)c«ss, and. 1. can. only ', add that it 
requires to be knpwp to he^ adnuted.a^di practised* 
(Cheers). ' o . r v t •,. . • 

M«^ Ol»w>9M.-^4-HlMWh:iwexin^^8t. fi^l pnry 
grateful to* Mr. Morris for the trouble, he. |ia8 
taken, and the skill he has dlj^played/l^i'ev^hig 
in demonstrating tie" Dry Ptoce»6, fot oirfr*^peciai 
edtfiatfi^ ^nd amtis^meftt,^ I^ canfle^ aNlyiw 4he 
present ojjportcraitf ^to ' fiass .t^lt Moot. 'another 
miisLyfinairto jdace nqitters mihiir tevfiii;^ ks^^ 
you. Mr. v^ltorris has .-niad yon tbielpRrface t^ 
Mi;. 43arjie»' work^. and wiU^ut,^ feeling j^j 
ill-wTlJ w-hatevet to Iflr. B. J^ miSf^W^at J 
cprisiderlft>reniai&ii ^iy^^eSiiJiifi^^^rtp.fliH 
ITorrfi mi^m^Mafid' uii6a^d-)br.' 'I&fai^fli6# 
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I contend that ibej are trnlilre in every respect, j 
fioopt in f>6^g ^rj. Let- ea^ iake tlw honbar j 
doe to liim as an independent dincorerer^ and l^e < 
public will recognize their claime. lpr(fV€dontk 
former occasion » however, that Dr. KorHs'ft process ' 
could not he a copy of the other, inasQiiich as the ^ 
Doctor pnblished ni« fintt letter thirteen montbe> 
prior to the issne of >Ir. Barnes's pamphlet, and 
the letter containing bis last improvements is dated 
May 6th, 1856, whereas Mr. l^arnes's first-edition 
bears dute May» 1856. How can one be a copy of 
theotherP Wit)i regar4 to the procesa we nave 
seen nianipulated to*night, I must say it appears to. 
he too (COim>lioQted and teJioua for the araateor^ 
«nd theve are many things used of which I scarcely 
see the utilityi sudi as camphor, which inevitably . 
spoils the bath for the Wet Process, the acetic 
napthi^ and oihers. I never had tht curiosity to^ 
•try the proeess, as I am perfectly satisfied with.the. 
one I have used (Dr. Norris's), the results from 
which are all that could he desired ; and moreover, 
its great beauty is its extreme simplicity. and Ihe' 
absence of m the paraphernalia which Is no 
Annoying t9 an amateur, at ihe same time it is' 
jalmoal; eerlain in ita' reftiilta. 

Mb. Johnstons. -^I quite agree with'Mr.Odwm. . 
The main Requisite to be sought fbr in any procesa, 
dry or wet, is simplicity. It appears to me tliat the 
probes* we hawa just seen is somewhat empirieal, 
and that Mr. Barnes haa introdnced a variety of 
substances into his eaUodiont whiahrtf ncrt absolutely 
injnrtons, are yet quite useless, and fer whkh he 
oannoi tftve any aoaad reason. Now It appeom. 
.that he has so fiir stfKtched tiie ptxKsess as jbo fall 
back up<m4i^bn«9^ as a simnort tor the collodion. 
This ia no^ new. .Fox TftlDot ju^gested it long 
since J and besides, if you are to complicate the 
process why not at once use the collodio-albumen, 
which is undoubtedly ihe most scientifically correct 
of any similar process now out. Albumen doubtless 
amal^raates with the collodion, atid prevents its 
splitting or washing off, but If you use « proper 
condition of collodion, you mi^ dispense with the 
albumen. Beferring however to collodio-albumen 
again, there is ratber a remarkable phenomenon 
connected with it. WKle wet yoii may wipe off 
the whole of the image from the surfece of the 
albnroen, thus showing that the image is on the 
surface, f^nd not iir the hody of the combined films. 
Many persons would ask^ therefore, what is the 
U9e of the under stratum of collodion, &c. P In 
my opinion its greatest use is during the develop* 
luent of "the iu»ag?, as it is a sort of reservoir 
of latent ^ foree, #hit^ keeps*' up local a<ition in iall 
parts of -the plate. 

Hie CSAissfATv; 'firowtongwifl the plates keep? 

Ms. MpBBis. I believe, if properlv prepared, 
there is no limit to their ke6|pipg qualities. 

X MxjCBES. But after exposvre^ ^s^ .9a<tny 
plates will -not keep long after exposure r 

Mb. StwaBfs. J am not prepared to aay .how 
long ; but I have kept them a fortnight. 



M9I*C^90B,|7. .. Tou will doubtl^sp r«cqQeet tba 
JpUte ^^^ibited ^t ra jprevlops in.eetipg, kept a 



MbTHabt. ItwwTnwiy MrtfsfiKtoiy proof -of - 
tiie capabilities otftlia "proeeiB. \ " r 

Mb* JoHNSTOKx. Plates by almost atiydryor 
syrtfp priictss will keep well b^ore Exposure, 1)u3t 
many fail afterwards; getting feebler according to 
the length ' of tithe tnt elafwet: b^t^v^eoi^ elipOsure 
and development. I^ow in Norris's process, owing 
to the total abpietiQ^ <)f free tiitrate of atlver, ib^ 
plates will keep an indefinite time. 

Mb. Osbobn^. I think the presence of acetic 
acid in the film of some of toe dry and moist 
processes has a gr^at tendency to weaken tha 
image after exposure. 

After some further ccmversation, the Ueetin|f 
closed, with a vote of thanks to Mr. Morris for his 
able andiuteroitingqpafrT >«iid M|xeriments, 

The next M«etin)g^ ' will take piaoe on Febimary 
2ard, when Mr. J. O. C. Phillips will read a Bapior/ 
on " Photography at ITii^t," ilkuitratad. 
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LIST OF PHOTOGRAPHIC P^ATfilfl^d, 
FOB THE YEABS 1856 an© 1867. 

(G0Kct€i>ai> rsoM ire. 43). 

November Zrd, 1857. 

Vo. 27^. — HxKBT Hibsmav Bvbbt, 4X 
Korthttmberland Street, Strand, London. "Im* 
provements in Photographic portmtts and piotniea." 

December 12M, 1857. 

No. 206$.-- Chablxs Cowpbb« of 20, 8oxxi\^* 
ampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, Patent, 
Agent. " Improvennents in phptography." 
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8TERE0SODPES AKP CAMJCBAS, / . 

Ma2f24>th, 1856. * 

No., 1245.-^Ai>4li DuKiN JvvdixJaL^ Civil 
Engineer, Portugal Street, Lincoln's Inn FieldV» 
Middlesex. **Ajn instrument for animating ste- 
reoscopic figures."-^Not completed. 

Juft/ 26^/i, 1856. 

No. 1782.--GBaBGB Colleton Cooke, of 
George Yard, Lombard Street, City of London. 
" Lnprovemeats in Stereoscopes." — Completed. 

August Wh, 1856. 

No. 1936.— 16dwin Sttttow, of R^ent StWet, 
Middlesex, Optician and Photagraphic Artist. 
"An improved construction of Stereoscope."— JTot? 
cp,iDpIeted. 

Auffwt 23r(£, 185& 

No. 1966.— Phihwb Bekoist, of I^e d» 
Lanory, Paris, France. " An impix>vemettt in the 
construction of Stereoscopes." — Not completsd. 

0<^ber 23r<£, 1856. 

No. 2486.— Geobgx Edwabd JoBire.ofFakoa 

Square, in the City of London, Middlesex. Boat 
Manufacturer. " The application and adaptation of 
an optical or stereoscopic arrang^ent In t)ie 
manufacture of boxcs.*!-fcCompletedr 
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K«. d6ir8.-^8AMt7BL MtDDLEtON, of 15, Porter 
Street^ Newportr MarJEet^ Middlesex. " Itnprov-e- 
ments in the manufacture of certain articles of 
leather withont'seams." — Completed. 

JDiito. 

No. 2581. — Bbenxzeb Ebbkinb Scott^ of 
Dandee. '* Improrements in Stereoscopes."-^ 
Completed. 

: December 9th^ 1856. 

No« 2914 — John Bbownikck of 111, Minories, 
London, Philosophical Instrument maker. " Im- 
proTem^nts in Stereoscopea."— Not oompl^tedl. 

December I9th, 1856. 

No. 3009.— CkiABiBs Ma88i, of 13, Greyille 
'8U««t, Hatton Ga»ien. ** Improrements in appa- 
ratus ibr nsoontiBg camerBS."*4-Not completed. 

January Ut, 1857. 

. No. lL<»«^WizxiAM Hbhbt Pbilupa, of Sssez 
Strsat Stnmd. *' ImproFements in Steceosoopee." 

January Wtk^ 1857. 

No. 168. — RiCHABD QuiN, of Poland Street, 
Middlesex, Jewellery and Photographic Case 
Maker. " Improvements in Stereoscopes." 

JPkbruaryQth^lS67. 

No. 374-^TaoMAB John TATtiOB, of Seekford 
Street, Clerkenwell, Muidlesex, Jt;wel Case Maker. 
"An imprpved construction of Stereoscope." 

June drd, 1857. 

No. I65a — PjlUL Emilb Chappitib, of Fleet 
Street, London, Patent Reflector Manofactarer. 
" Improvements in Stereoscopes." 

June 6tk, 1857. 

No. 1695. — Hbkbt Joseph Not, of Paris, 
France, Frame Maker. "Improvements in por- 
table Stereoscopes." 

July 30^^, 1857. 

. No, 2078.-7Hi3NBY Bauebbichteb and Gus- 
TAVUS GoTTGETREN, of Charterhousc Square, 
Middlesex, Manufacturers. *' Improvements in 
the arrangement or adaptation of Stereoscopic 
apparatus, and in boxes or cases for containing the 
same*" 



September 4^h, 1857. 

No. 2312.*— Fbospeb Bbsitaud Gopet, of 
Paris, France. *^ Improvement in Stereoscopes." 

Ditto. 

No. 2315.— Jacques Alexandbb Fbbbibb, of 
Paris, France. " Impirovcme^nts in transparent 
Photographic pictnres, and their application to 
Steri306copes."* 



♦ We shall give a copj of the Specification, of 
tliis patent, in extemOf as soon as it canbe hadfiom 
the Patent Office, in Maroh. ' . - 



Nawmhw.Qihf 1057. . 

No; 2827.— Wai^teb Haxbis, 4if Pitt {Sttiwt, 
Edinburgh, Printer: ^ Animproyed SlfinDKBpe/' 

November 19th, 1857. 

No. 2903. — Sbth Gill, of Liverpool^ Lancaster, 
Surgeon-Dentist , and HbnbtNbwton^ of Liver- 
pool, aforesaid, Electro-Plater and Manufacturer 
of Photographic apparatuf. ^ improvementa in 
obtaining Stereoscopic pictures." 

November 2Ath, 1857. 

No. 2940.-- Chablbb Sah])0» of F^ Terrace. 
Liverpool Road, Middlesex, Licensed Yictoaller. 
'* Improvements in Stereoscopes.*' 

December Btk, 1857. 

No. 3064*^H]arBT PBBSHOUBBf of Bmung^ 
huD, Warwick, Engineer. *^Axi impvofwinent or 
impKOveiBents in Stereos^pee»" . ^ - 

December 28ri, 1857. 

No. 3148. — ^WiLUAH NuKK, of Hackney, in 
the county of Middlesex, Gentleman. '* Improye- 
ments in stereoscopic apparatus." 
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SPECIFICATIONS. 

I^HOTOOAAPHY OK If 0«D» 

No. 1511.~WILLIAM EDWARD 
N £ W T O N, of 66, Chancexy Lane, 
in the County of Middlesex, Civil 
JSngmeer.'-*^*^ An improTod method of 
applying Photogrvphy to the use of 
Engravers." — A communication from 
abroad.— 27^A ifoy, 1857. 

The patentee ttatesin his specification that 
wood Uocks ha^e been covered with a pellicle 
of varnish to prepare them for receiving the 
collodion, and that collodion films have also 
been removed from the glass plates and floated 
on to .the wood, but that neither plan has 
proved successful. The pellicle of varnish 
mterferes with the operations^jof the graver. 

The invention consists in using a limpid 
varnish, which soaks into the wood instead of 
forming a pellicle on the surface. One quart 
of aspfaaltum varnish is mixed witk one gill 
of ether and one quarter of a pound ol lamp 
black. This is .rubbed into the surface of the 
wood with, a piece of buckskin, or cloth. Two 
or three thin coatings are thus applied,' so as 
to fill the pores of ll^ewood without leaving a 
pellicle on the surface. The collodion is then 
poured on in the .ordinary manner. Silver 
bath, of 45 grains to the ounce of water, is 
' then applied. Exposed in the camera. De- 
'veldped with* a mixture of 2^ tsmi siiiphate of 

(iron, 2^ €fz, acetic actd^ 2 quarts -water,; and 
2| oz. best alcohol.- Fiked by solution of 
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2| oz» eyaaidettf polatttma in one quart of 
Wftier.- Wftsliad in elean w«tor. When dry, 
ii-is^ xeady'. for the engcaver. 

The claim is for the compound of asphalte 
Tarnish* lamp-Uack and ether, when the same 
is applied to the block by rubbing it into its 
pores,. as aet forth. 



No. 1883. — PET1BR HIPPOLYTE 
GU STAVE BfiRARD, of 323, Rue 
St.-Denis, Paris. ** Improvements in 
memufacturhig azotie cotton, or pyroxile, 
for photographic and other purposes."— 
7th July^ 1857. — Completed. 

The Provisional Specification states, that 
faalf-a^pOund of shearings of cotton; or the 
sheatings x^ treble milled- cotton, is to be 
mixed with two and a half pounds of nitre, or 
azotate of potash, powdered, and very dry. 
The mixture is made on a piece of oilcloth, 
or a^heet of paper, and is thrown into a 
glazed earthen jar, containing about five and 
a half pounds of concentrated sulphuric acid, 
and the whole well stirred together into a 
pasty mass, for from ten to twenty minutes. 
It is then well washed in water, pressed, and 
dried on ,9k>$)is, or by any -suitable means. 
It is then dissolved in ether, or in alcohol and 
ether, and distilled, and the cotton is thus 
obtained in a dry and soluble state. The 
advantage of the first process ia stated to be 
this,— that by mixing the dry nitre with the 
cotton, a more regular and a more soluble 
cotton is obtained. 

The Final Specification differs somewhat 
frbih the Provisional Specification . as will be 
seen from the following extnusta^ marked by 
interted commas : — 
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" The cotton which I use for my process is 
that obtained from the shearing of swan 
skins ftonftsse de molletonj. I mix together 
half-a-pound of sheared cotton, with two 
pounds and six ounces of powdered saltpetre 
or> azotate of potash, in avery dry state. I 
proceed sin/ the followmg manner z-^-I take 
two glass balloons, or large bottles, capable 
of contafiniiig from two to' two and a half 
galloils, 'fifve pounds and five ounces of 
eoBcentrsEted sulphtirsc acid being poured 
in one of the bottles, the powdered azotate 
of potash k thrown into the same bottle, 
which should be > closed at once with its 
stopper, and the vessel is shaken well for 
about B half-a-minute, and the liquid is 
ihev ^ured into- the other bottle, which 
contains i;he shearings of cotlon. Th^ 
sedand bottle ^ al«o immediately closed. 
Themtxinre form9 ^a thick paate,> which is 
shaken^several times an.thecouiae ofiil^ui 



" six to ten mijutes, which is the time 
*' required for completing the operationn, 
'' according to the degree of temperature." 

Filtered water is then poured into the 
bottle, and the whole is poured out into 
a large glazed earthen vessel containing some 
water. It is washed until the liquid does- not 
afiect blue litmus, and is then dried in a 
rotating apparatus, and afterwards, in a 
chamber heated by steam pipes. The azotic 
cotton is dissolved in ether, or a mixture of 
ether atid alcohol, and any insoluble m&tter 
allowed to subside. The solution is drawn 
ofi* and distilled so as to leave the dry soluble 
cotton. 

*' In a word, my invention consists in the 
process before described, for obtaining; a 
new kind of product, and in the prodxtct 
itself, either as powdered azotic cotton, or 
the* said dissolved and dried material, 
forming a dry collodion, entirriy soluble, 
unalterable, and inexplosive, conseqaehfly 
capable of being transported anywhere 
without danger." 
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No. 1884.— PETER HIPPOLYTE 
GUST AVE BfeRARD, of 323, Rue 
St. Denis, Paris. — '* Improvements in 
manufacturing and applying cont^entrated 
collodion." — 7th July^ 1857. Completed. 

This invention consists in dissolving azotic 
cotton in ether, by the aid of heat,' the 
operation being performed in a distilling 
apparatus, so as to save the ether, which is 
volatilized, a larger quantity of cotton is thus 
dissolved, aiid the solution is thus effected 
nearly, instantaneously. The distilUtion :is 
continued until the collodion is coneentrated 
to the required strength. After the cotton is 
dissolved, the solution may be allowed to cool 
and deposit the impurities, and the clear 
liquid is then drawn off and concentrated by 
distillation. By this process collodion may 
be obtained containing 60 per oent., ^.nd even 
more, of dissolved azotic cotton, whilst the 
collodion hitherto in use does not contain 
more than from six to seven per cent, and 
ordinary photographic collodion much less. 
The ether, which is distilled off and condensed, 
is used again, either alone or with a little 
alcohol. 

To obtain a coloured collodion for artificial 
fiowers, &o., the required mineral or vegetable 
colouring material is ground with an oily 
substance, more especially castor oil, or a 
volatile essence, and added in the still,. and 
j^e concentration o^^ried on to the^ required 
degree. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 



oil TAKIKO CLQIT08 WITH LAVtSCaiPiM. 

^ . To ih6 itdiior tf Pfuftosfrciphie Notef, 

; ^iKiTTrlllapjr pbo^c^rapliio pictures have a wy 
colfdf 4onaWe and uiwirti^ic appeHranre^. .b^ausi^ 
tb?^ Ufk ^Qsabeantiiul roprertepkiiona of cIoudi«« 
iprhich ajd so inaeh tp ^ood epgravingj* % and this 
is especially noticeable, m those landncapes wl)iich 
Ijiave a very distant^ or a level horizon. Thiii 
defect, X am happy to say, iiiay be easily prevented 
by the y^ry simple contrivance described below, 
whicJb. I ijive;)ted last spring, but have b^n nnable 
to usv niuvh, because n^ photographic pursuits 
have been jn abeyance, lo photograph doiids 
with the Iandscape,Jt is cuf course ouly necessary 
lo '* 5*creen '* the »ky, until the last second of the 
** exposure" for the hmdscape, ihen lift Up the 
acreen, i^o os to eatch .the .clouds instantaneout^iy, 
and promptly close the, len«. Kow this " screening" 
(o|' 4)adi«|^)^ rpay.bedone either imide the camera, 
as the. late Idr. Archer used to do with his very 
ingenious apparatus, or it may be done outside, as 
iollows ; — lake a piece of zinc, about as wide as 
the diameter of the lena, and twice as long, and 
clip on^ long aide like ii aaw« so as to render It 
aharply, aer rated ; then blacken it* to avoid any 
reflexion of ligb^i on the lens, find make two small 
holfs in ijt, for the purpose of attachixig strings or 
wires Jiear each end. The nest thing is to erect a 
**galloiws," or a sort of ** ship's yard,' over the top 
of tb/e leoj^ and hfing the zinc ^ade to it, in front, by 
both strings or wires^ with the ** teeth '* dowuwards^ 
and.adiust these t.e^thsothat their shadow ^ightl^ 
qverifkps thehof^izoh of the picture on the ground 

flasa. ^P^i^ing the exposure, this screen is to be 
ep^ ylhrating. sideways, close to the opening pf 
1^ i^Sy. until' the last moment or ao, and then., 
lifted^. quickly .up, and tbe oa{^ jpUt .on the lens^ 
Tlie resiilt is, thai the clouds arei .beautifully, 
j^w«eo^j,. and. tbe shading^^ is so 

«ptte^e4 <jff >at, tl>e jed^e^'tnat. if 4? .pi:ac^u?<i% 
in^fl^^ep^bl^,, ao^ this 19 ef&ctedt not paly .by the 
aerrated^ad^e. pttlve. screen, b^italsol^y. tte ^(jtraW. 
n^^ii.^^ iailing^caused by its swinging from two. 
support^. :. Other adaptions of this contrivancei.l. 
may; i^avp'to ihV ^nge^uity of ypjur /renders, / ,j . 

^Wtr ilhiiifc th^ tiM follondng yMgkt U n Iktter 
fkW^ JQub ihai m^gikted bj Mr. HoTelt:^ x . ^ : 

First, iise the iffdi t«lih i pttr glW Wit; 
tnsl^^bf 3i^'g<r6uiid glass, and behind the plain 
^lats put a sheet of ti^uC/pap^.,-;Xilt:;tkifr!bitiie 
■ foott B ing s cye enya n d tr ac e t L e .outIiaa-x>f ^la sky 
lAf^^ %ilfar a tlftck toiid rpencik :: jCiii:st wt ivith 

to\jfii'?«4^q*.-»li^ |Sac#::i%e miljboaii^ 

upnghCai ihe'bottom ^'tl^e .c&jm(eot:&|,.i^ose tothje 

aUached to the miUboardMu T2iif 4Hik«r ^ ^ 
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prooeed to take the ^w, mod daring Hia «xiKMiire, 
diaplace the millboaid iiip and down, and 'bacK#itrdi 
and fotwaf ds a very little, vnti) the last fe<«r 
seconds of the expo^nure ; then let it fuH dowti at 
the bottom of the camera, ^and ajlow 'ttie liky tb^ 
produce its impressibn; . ' „' ■:.' v* v ^so 

We have not tried^he ajbpvf. plan^ but tbink it 
likely, thwt wiitth « litUe oleA'er manj^geiiient* it 
might he^^foHiid to answf^**: The lena ahg|u|d be «- 
vtew!4e»i> wilb aaiEiall stqp in fcaint. 
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To ihe Editor cf Phvtograpkie Not fa. 

Dear Sir,^1 aid glaS -to "finff fb^%c^ calling 
fttientioif to th« u«8 «f^ *i the tmU^md'^ the 
mior^sDopt*'' l>7 |toiQgr/r|>b«iw^ ft i?j^«rp io^^, 
that.anittatrunneiifct, bfoiight to itaprelfnt statie^. 
perfectioi^ at. great expense^ time, and labour, for 
the purpoae.of ui)fi>lding to o^r sight the hidden, 
beauties of the minute in nature^ should b^ used in. 
•connection .'Wilh photography' far iiopi^ejisuig; ita 
wondrous revelations un the sennjtive niediuin« .Vhixs 
.extending to thousands the instruciion ^and dvlight.. 
of whiC^ ^tlie microsei^piist has at preseirit art ud- 
wiUing monopoly, rather thaf for locking up the 
beauties x>f the vUible, whether in art or nature, on. 
ta alide l.X 4t» for the amusement of tb.e curipusv 

Tke^only good I can eQficei.ve to. ajHbe. from theiuQ^ 
mtcrottco|ao ^hotqgraphs, ia the 4>ossibility of foma 
being induced to purchase an instrument for th«ic 
esainimitionj aiid being, bsd'.to beooma genuiXie 
microscopists from it. . c : . 

There is' otie great' iffesWerat^m at prei;ent, and 
that is, an artificial illuminator for night use— - 
man^ 'of hs ^h^viti^ too liRle diaf^ghtzix o^ 
disposal to- <^) anything >n this vmy. 

During the bright spring momin^ga of fiia last 
three yeters^ I.h^a?.givar4ilittla o^^^iam to this 
nmtter, .and hope th» year to ^t some nega|»«M 
of tha beautiiul roicroscopie ibrms whi^ th^ 
marihe. aquarium enables the Londoner io l^eep 
ready l^y hi ni for examination,. ' ' ~ 

' My raicrosoopeis.coonecCed with thajcamaaa bjT' 
a cone of brass, the base of which serews into iki^. 
ring into which tha ordinary piwtograpliio leiifi £ts ^ 
the ape^ ia contintied atf a-short>tobe, Jindvlidea 
into the Uf^ef 'i»nd of 1h^ thiaroseop^ body,"^e 
eye- piece b^nfe ^- i^tiftoti^ed; Wa thus haw«. tbo. 
ijfl(jftia^)p^ in % harttoDtitl fW(ition;. dnd eao^na 
' the roagnfi^iifBaga' ^\im the^rottfi4-glass.<ar«en, 
whiobj/zif-nibir c|bj^9g)af^i)b^ c(ici^a4 %: the 
ppifiDfle, g^tesrth&4Ji^mifal aairell aa VjiBuai|p(^<ia^ 

'ilie ^rcloKcdspirfrJts" ate froth hie^ivei, taken 

by tbia arrangement. The object -glass n^ was a 

I twp-thir<Js.o? an-inth SrtiftTi & B^Pd. the power 

being used;, ivi^oiit tha eye-j^ece, from 25 to 

30 ffiiear: ' / . 



X *hi;»kv,thaaa,^ta/«rill shov jthat (?!P^qiaim 
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•J-TUe pnnta forwarded oy ou]r correspbridfnt' tiw 
capita],, . witk one exception . qnly, the negatiTCS 
appear to liaire Beeii a little too dense and under- 
exposed., A drcular field, 3i ins. diameter, has 
been" covered, sharp tb the edges, and equally 
illuminated. Our idea of micro-photography by 
artfficiaf %btrKth*l tle'iJKyiciileium l^ht woaid 
probably be fb^ be^t. to enipdoy, and a dMibhf, dt 
tfipfe acfcrtinftftfc object-^las^, nbl over'cofieotfd 
for the blue fiCyti i» At preBenf» bttV .properly 
ach^oifia&cdrfib^ photographic purposes. It might 
be irell also, with ar^ficialJight, to introduce a 
little bromide., into ,the coljodiyn,^ but this point 
requires further in vestrgatibh. ''' f^D. P. N.] 
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StBj-i-rn your A'b*^* of the 15ib (ilt, I seeyonr 
reply <6**H. SViii^uky a* to the tuethod of 
of gettin«^ nearty fulUsize copies of stnall priiits. 
Having ^iven seime attention to find out a way of 
getting ^^/ oj^enlar^d'4iz4 copies of small prints 
or photographs, I forward y^o tht nsauH ;<— 

"With a piecp of thick Cardboard, I make a 
funnel-shaped-frame,, about five inches long, the 
narrow end of whic)) I tie to the mouth of Hie lens, 
and at the brn^d end 1 fix a good magnifying glass, 
sny four inches in diameter, with which addittonal 
apparatus 1 tak^ fiill-sise, or larger copies of prints, 
it'j without plaeing the lens so.near to.the piotare 
m ia ntoeasarily thp eaue m, taking veduoed oopica 
without it." 

I AAHr^nttt aware^^that «iy -siniiUHr method haa 
been adopted by others. 



PQaiTXTB.09&X^|0N,FX^Q]»ES DIRBCT pN PAPXB, 

The following jK extract^ fexMi ffiMtpkr^*9 

^ Tbik& Editor ofEwnphrsfi JoumoK .. 

** Slit, — ^In your Journal of December !5th, 1857, 
you inserted an articl'e .{copied fVom PAoio^fHrphie 
Notes) by Mr. B. WhiUock. I beg to state, that 
in 1B56 I experimented with a process similar 4o 
the €ui0qgiyen;by. Mr. W.j^ r bst^ ipiv.aeoouot of being 
uniil4« to^datMSi libtt fii)b»he4|»<tUire fiom thepl«t«>, 
I tiirair anider 4be ptoeeaa as-wopthleiiii. Daring 
last wilttter the thou^i^ occurred 4o in^ that the 
paper vboo Id be attached ;b|y:theifi0'^»<>nly, and 
Wewikh yott nseei^ three' pio^ufea takf^ by tbia 
meaw;.«l^«pbiti^i9 ft^lly en-i^ln tha mAiiner 
in which the paperta attaobed t<» the, gl^s» 

''The ^lotosed «d<inertisemenl» I think; w^bar 
sufficieiil proiof -tlMt my ' method vfe;^ takings 
Qollodioq.. mctui:fsa q^ ^pAper^w^ , perflated hefere 
JujiMJ^T857. . . .' 

. ".^he £61 iqwingis the method I em]^oy f9i' taking ' 
positive x^Uodion pictures, on jpaper.^irect in the 
camera :-^Frrsf, make "a gum solution tbus : gum 
arabicj oz., s^gar 1 o:^; dissolve in water, so as to 
fbnm a irolnflbn abotit the"^ cbnisrslen^y of comnion 
raVntsR $ cleaii as ihaivy glasses as you "desfre td 
^n^p«^* plabdff. Tlief cleatttng . beed not be '*> 
paryci^rfur if' ihe pietirre wttie to ht tak^fi otf 4^ 
glaS ; tise flat-iaced paper the size of the, glass. 



gum solution, I run a line (trot mor^ than | of aii 
inoil'bNAd) «n»md.tke ixmurgia' t£ ^Krigbati^jli^ 
down the glass, take nuotber and do it in the same 
way ; and so on, untih you have -done about six 
glasses. By that time -the first one that was 
l^umniid'r.'Will 'be portiy airr; forw:?itflr bfifome 
iaehif ; in this state X lay a abeet of paper on the 
glass, and press from the centre to the edges ; by 
this mean!* I exelude nil air, and the paper wiH'lay 
perfectly flat on the glass. But be sure ttfat tfie 
edge of the paper is firmly flttaAed t<i tlie j^asS' a!!* 
around;' if not so, M'hen placed 'in fbtf bafh^, th* 
silver 'solution will penetrate between the glasi^iHid 
the paper. After preparing a* many ph»t(»,fii this 
manner as I require, I then proceed tnr blHck« fi the 
paper, which is attached to the plasA, wifh the 
usual black varnish used to back posiiivi»s ; I prefer 
putting it on with a stnall paint-brush, for, Kjr this 
means, the varnish can lie used ninch thicker and 
will not penetrate through the pafxer, which wottid 
be the case if thin varnish were potind on in the 
same way as collodion. After giving the lirst cost 
l^t them stand until next day ; then give a second, 
and, when perfectly dry, they can be used imme« 
diately or put away in boxes, and they will keep 
any length of time. Plates prepared as above need 
no cleaning, unless they have been handled, nor 
should they be rubbed with rotten-stone or tither 
polishing material, but if they get soiled, by- 
handling or any other omse, they can be cleaned 
with a little alcohol and cotton, care being taken 
not to rub them too hard ; when clean, pour on the 
black paper positive collodion ; phice in the bath ; 
expose in the camera as for a positive pit gla^s ; 
develop with proto- sulphate of iron solution, ahd 
fix with cyanide of potassium ; Wash well with 
water, and dry. when it becomes dry, gently 
warm the plate, and pour over the picture sothe of 
'Humphrey's Collodion Gilding;' no other vaniftsh 
will answer the purpose so well. I have tried- 
several, and all either destroy the whites, of will 
soil by handling; not so with the Qtldin^, for He 
soon as dry (Whic^ will be in about two minutes) ii 
will stand any amount of hatidKng, in i^et, the 
more it Is rubbed with a soft handkf'rchief the^ 
brighter ft becomes. The picture can hoi*' be 
separated from the glass, by running a'^harpkhflc* 
inside of the gum-fine,t which attaches- the Tiapcr 
tb the glass. The picture cau then be mouitled on 
asbeet6f ornamental paper or cardboard, or thejr 
can be given to customers unmounted^ Ifr '^hiich 
condilk)h the^HHi§j perhaps^ the moat coDvmMot 
for transmission to friends. 

: .'fiU theife;iir Miy|}iinsr yok 4»rnQfr:«iQdei1iti||1*m 
the above desrci|<tioo; pbaaslo ^bi^inedil ,1lliUr 
ai^w^fny.queatiyUjyoiiflptay as^.. .7, ^ , . . r 

■ '* Siife Harbour, L^n. CuF^/ 
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of the. first piotiur^ fQT u^ above jpoetitod,; ^ I .^hiinrf . enj 
tbree ^ides,, k) that'ybu ma^ fully understsijd limr I 
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8UB6TITUTX FOB OBOUVD eiULSS. 
To the Editor of Photographic Notes* 
Dbab Sib, — Being in want of a focasing-glass a 
few dars since to try a new camera, I hit apon the 
following ezpedienti which answers so well that I 
send it to von if you think it worth inserting : — 
It is simply to coat a plate of plain glass with 
collodion, and allow it to dry, then fix it in the 
focusing-frame, collodion-side next to lens. 

Swansea. Thomas Gullitbb. 

•—An iodized plato has been frequently osed as a 
substitute for ground glass, but plain collodion, if 
good, is too transparent. Spirit varnish applied to 
a cold plate, answers very tolerably. [£0. P. N.] 

fuch's soluble glass. 

2h the JEditor of Photographic Notes. 

Sib, — I have perceived in your Journal a great 
teeming difficulty in procuring a protector for 
Positive Collodion Portraits. I happened to see 
the other day, in a chemical work, that anything 
immersed in what was termed *' Fiich*8 Soluble 
Glass" would receive a glassy film, impenetrable 
to fire, and I suppose also, to water. It seems to 
me that (could it answer), the portrait being as it 
were encased on all sides by glass, would not suffer 
any change by atmospheric action. 

1 have never tried the experiment myself, so do 
not know whether it would succeed. 

** Fueh's Soluble Glass*' is thus made :— Take 15 
parts pure sand ; 10 parts carbonate of potess ; and 
1 of charcoal. Heat this together. Then, dissolve 
it in 4 parts of boiling water, and evaporate it to 
S.G. 1*24. It will then deposit, on surfaces to 
which it is applied, a glassy film, by sponteneous 
evaporation. 

" Photogbah." 



ALBUMEN FBINTINQ PROCESS. 
To the Editor of the Photographic Notes, 

Dear SiB,-T7Your number o{ Notes for the 15th 
January, just come to hand, has induced me to writ« 
you anent some points or queries on printing posi- 
tives on album enized paper, to which method I 
frankly confess I have a great liking. 

I may mention that I have toned my albumenized 
prints in a saturated solution of hypo-sulphate of 
soda and chloride of gold; and for greater per- 
manence immersed them in a fresh solution of 
hypo-sulphate of soda, washingwell, then immersing 
for half an hour in a solution of soda, ultimately 
allowing the print to lie fur some hours in fresh 
water, which the top keeps constantly changing, and 
now and then, during this period, dabbing the print 
on both sides well with clean water and sponge. 
Latterly, after keeping prints for a year or two, they 
have begun to spot here and there and shew signs 
of decay. 

Mr. Hardwich recommends to r':.nove the size 
from positive prints. I have done so, and find my 

Pictures not more permanent, if even so good, as v^hen 
allowed the size to remain. I hope to learn in 
your next number your opinion as to the use of 
soda or ammonia in removing size, also what time, 
with spon^ and water constantly changing, a print 
should lie in the water ? 




In your last number, pps. 31 ik 32, yoa give au 
extract from the letter of a correspondent, who 
states "he has adopted a new style of printing 
which is scientifically correct, and gives most 
brilliant proofs, with pure whites, on albumen 
paper, the colour being nearly black, the picture is 
nearly all metallic gold or there can be no 
sulphur," <bc. 

May I, as one of many amateurs desirous of 
learning a really good mo<& of printing and fixing 
positive printe permanently on albumenized paper, 
solicit your correspondent to send his method of 
printing positives to you for insertion in the next 
number of the Notes, 

•Delta." 

Glasgow, January, 1858. 

—We doubt whether the permanence of prints is 
likely to be increased by fixing and toning them in 
strong hypo. Strong hypo is much more easily 
rendered milky, and acts much more energetically 
in sulphurating a print, than weak hypo. Accoru- 
ing to our experience a print may be completely 
fixed in ten minutes in a fresh bath of one part of 
h^rpo to twenty parte of water, and we consider it 
injudicious to leave a print too long in hypo, 
particularly when the solution is strong and has 
been used before. The only legitimate use of 
hypo is to remove the chloride of silver ; and when 
a print is left too long in a strong hypo bath it 
appears much more likely to fade than when a 
weaker bath is employed. The only silver printing 
processes which, according to our experience, can 
oe depended on for permanence, are the develop- 
ment processes on iodide or chloride of silver, and 
the sun-printing process in which the print is first 
toned with sel d'or and afterwards fixed with weak 
and fresh hypo. In the common printing process 
which you have described permanence is the 
exception and fading the rule. Immersion in an 
alkaline bath, or in hot water, to remove the size, 
appears to be worse than useless, and so does 
excessive washing to remove the hypo. We wish 
we could conscientiously record any othei* opinion. 

[Ed. p. N.] 

Errata in Mr. Raven's letter in No. 44 » 

Page 43, first column, line 42, for '* it seems," 
read •* in turns." Page 44, first column, line 25, 
for • as sure," read *• at once ;" line 36, for ** then," 
read "them;" line 40, for "we," read "one;" 
line 62, for "when," read "whera" Page 44, 
second column, line 9, for "I wished," read " I 
trusted ;" line 12, for " next daa'," read " the next 
day ; " line 44, for " Porteus,"'^ read " Poitiers ;" 
line 66, for "working," read "morning ;" line 61, 
for " nearly," read " richly." Page 45, first column, 
line 19, for "in some measure," read, "and having;" 
line 33, for " in the room," read " on the river." 
Page 45, second column, line 4, for " collecting of 
stones," read " collecting stones." 



2%e letter of Barnard Proctor, and the 
Replies to Mr, O'Toole, Outlook, " J, X.," 
"J. X. F,," Gabriel Davis, 'J, J.," 
Count Wengierski, B, Linsle^, and others, 
ioill appear in our next. 
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MARCH 1, 185B. 



Singe we last had the plesfiure of addressing 

our readers, we have paid a visit to the 

Exhibition of the Photographic Society, and 

called on most of the principal London 

Photographic firms to hear and see what 

was going on in Photography* The subject 

whic£ ett this moment appears most to 

interest the Trade is M. Petzval*s new lens ; 

and we have obtained some very valuable 

informatioi^ with respect to this mstrument 

firom Mr. Ackland, who has just been to 

Vienna, and obtained full particulars of it 

from M. Pet^r^al himself. The instrument 

is the same as that whioh Messrs. Knight 

advertise as the '^ Qrthosoopic Lens *' of 

Voightiahder. We saw one of these lenses 

at Messrs. Knight's, and obtained Aill 

particulars of the construction of it from 

Mr. Ackland. These particulars we should 

immediately lay before pur readers, were it 

not that Mr. Ackland has promised to send 

us a conmiunicatioQ ^r the next number, in 

which he wiU himself s^te aU that he has 

learnt about the matter. In the meantime we 

hope to receive one of these lenses from 

Messrs. Knight for trial, and as soon as it 

arrives we shall take some negatives with it, 

and return them, with the lens, for examination 

by anyone who may be interested in the 

matter. No patent has been taken out for 

the Orthoscopic Lens in England, and therefore 

any opti<3ian may copy the construction of it, 

and introduce it for sale, should it be foimd to 

answer ; but it must be remembered that two 

lenses may be, to all appearance, identical, 

and yet one may be a good and the other 

a bad one. To copy a lens which has been 

constructed on an exact mathematical formula, 

without a knowledge of that formida, is an 

empirical proceeding which may frequently 

end in foilure. 

The Orthoscopic Lens is essentialiy a view 
lens. It would be impossiMe to construct a 
portrait lens- on that principle. Its advantages 
are stated 16 be, — ^first, that it includes a 
wider angular field of view than the eommon, 
view-lens ; and secondly, tibat it gives a flatter 
field, with, more equal Illumination in every 
part. These are great advantages, and we 
shall be deUghted to find that so much can be 
realized by this new arrangement of lenses, 
but we ' must confess that at present the 
arrangement does not appear fo us to be at all 
calculated to do what has been stated of it. 



As a matter of theory, we cannot at present 
understand it ; but, at the same time, we have 
great faith in such a man as M. Fetzval ; and 
Mr. Knight assures us that so &r as he cait 
judge from the image on the ground glass, 
the lens does aU that has been said of it. 

Thie following brief description of the 
" Orthoscopic Lena " must suffice for the 
present : — 

There are two compound lenses: The 
front lens is large, and' resembles that of 
Voighthmder's present portrait combinatioh ; 
but the focal length is shorter, and it is 
consequently thicker in the middle. It is 
formed by cementing together a double convex 
lens of Crown glass, and a double concave lens 
of flint, and is placed with the convex side 
towards the object. The outer concave side 
of the flint is nearly plane. The posterior 
compound lens is formed of two, not cemented 
together, but merely touching at the edges. 
These lenses are much smaller than the front 
lens. The inner one is of flint, and double 
concave, the outer one, (that is, the lens next 
the picture), is of crown, and meniscus, 
with its concave side next to the concave side 
of the flint, so that a wide space intervenes 
between them on their axis. The posterior 
compound lens is placed pretty close to the 
front lens, and is concave, the total thickness 
of glass at ^e edge being greater than that 
in the middle, so that it makes the focal 
length of the entire combination greater 
than that of the front lens ; or, to speak 
mathematically, the focal length of the front 
lens is negative, that of the back lens positive ; 
(the focal length of a lens being called 
negative when it is measured on the opposite 
side of the lens to the origin of light, and 
positive when measured on the same side). 

The front lens does not allow whole pencils 
to reach their destination on the focussing 
screen. The oblique pencils are small, and 
pass excentrically through the front lens, and 
centrically through the back lens, against 
which a stop is placed. This construction 
would lead one to imagine that the curvature 
of the field would be approximately spherical,, 
the centre of the sphere being that of the 
outer face of the lens next the picture; so 
that as regards flatness of field, the common 
view-lens would have the advantage. But 
Hhis prima facie view of the matter may turn 
out to be incorrect. The common form of 
view-rlens would also appear to giTe quite as 
equal illuminatian as the^arrangement which 
we have described ; but certai^y, in point of 
(»-tfaoscopicity, or freedom from distortion, the 
new arraiigement would have the advantage, 
for the same reason that a picture, taken with 
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the small central part of a view-lens is more 
free from distortion than that taken with the 
same lens, and the stop at a distance in front 
of it. 

But more of all this in our next numher. 
We shall take the earliest opportunity of 
trying the Orthoscopic Lens, and if it 
answers, shall do our hest to call attention 
to its merits. 

Mr. Salmon, Optician, of No. 100, Fenchurch 
Street, has just brought out a new form of 
stereoscope, which is an approximation to that 
described in No. 30 of this Journal. The 
lenses are largo whole lenses, placed 2f inches 
from centre to centre. Bye and bye, opticians 
will perhaps bring out the right thing, the 
mathematics of which we have given in No. 30, 
and the theory of which stands unrefuted, and 
a reproach to all who now make, or sell the 
present form of stereoscope, in which every- 
thing is dwarfed to the dimensions of a little 
model, situated a couple of feet from the nose. 
We purchased one of Mr. Salmon's stereo- 
scopes, and find it very good in some respects, 
but faulty in others ; the square diaphragms, 
for instance, are placed too near together, so 
that a strip of black shadow overlaps or veils 
a portion of the picture on each side. In many 
respects it is a great improvement on the 
common form for viewing printed positives, 
making things look larger and more distant, 
besides being very convenient in construction, 
and a step in the right direction. Bye and bye, 
we confidently predict, semi-lenses and prisms 
will be entirely given up, and whole lenses 
used, placed 2^ inches from centre to centre, 
the pictures being taken so as to suit this 
arrangement, in the manner described in 
Notes, No. 30. The refracting stereoscope 
will then be no longer a toy, but a scientific 
instrument, and the objects of the picture will 
be seen with the natural and true axial 
convergency of the eyes, which causes them 
to appear of their proper size, and at their 
proper distance. It is scarcely necessary to 
observe, that when whole lenses are used, 
placed at 2^ inches from centre to centre, the 
rule for taking and mounting the pictures, 
described in No. 80, must be rigorously 
attended to. We have tried this form of 
stereoscope, and it answers perfectly. 

A few words now on the Exhibition of the 
Photographic Society. 

It is on the whole a very fine Exhibition, 
containing many splendid works, but we did 
not observe much that was indicative of 
progress. A large and well- lighted room at 
the South Kensington Museum, is completely 
filled with upwards of 700 subjects, about 
550 of which are by the Wet Collodion 



Process, 7 by Albumen, 45 by Waxed Paper, 
32 Calotypes, 23 Positives on Glass, 10 by a 
process entitled ••Photo-Flemish Painting," 
which we never heard of before, Daguer- 
reotypes, (although the Catalogue is entitled 
" Exhibition of Photographs and Daguer- 
reotypes ")i and the remainder by various 
preservative processes. There are besides, 
three tables of Stereoscopes, and a Monster 
Camera made by Mr. Ottewill, upon Capt. 
Fowkes' plan. 

Our visit was a very hasty one, and if we 
now briefly mention a few only of those 
works which we remember as remarkably 
fine, or as showing artistic feeling and the 
exercise of the intellect, we beg to say that 
one of our subscribers, in whose critical 
judgement we have great confidence, has 
kindly promised to write a careful review 
of the Exhibition, and we have no doubt 
that many contributors, whose names we do 
not now mention, will have ample justice 
done them when this is published in our 
columns. 

The works which we thought particularly 
fine were principally by Mr. Roger Fenton, 
Mr. Howlett, Mr. Frith, Messrs. Caldesi and 
Montecchi, and Mr. Rejlander. Nothing can 
possibly be finer of their class than many 
of these subjects. There were also^ some 
others which caught our eye and delighted 
us extremely. One of them is a little bit 
of Jersey Coast Scenery, by Mr* Harral, 
(No. 118), and another, a bit of Mountain 
Scenery, with a winding road, by Mr. Lyndon 
Smith, (No. 497). Among the portraits, we 
thought that of the Rev. Baptist Noel, by 
Mr. C. J. Hughes, one of the finest in the 
room, and the group of Bridesmaids, by the 
Messrs. Caldesi and Montecchi, and two 
other groups, in the sam^ style, by the same 
gentlemen, extremely charming ; but the 
bridesmaids are creatures of earth, and not 
the goddesses they were represented in the 
"Illustrated London News." Photography 
rarely does justice to youth and loveliness in 
woman. This style of introducing a number 
of figures into a portrait, and vignetting them 
in a long oval, is very artistic. Mr. Crookes's 
instantaneous views of waves on the beach 
of the North Sea, deserve great praise for 
their originality; but they lose much of 
their interest through not being seen in the 
stereoscope. We paid this gentleman a 
well-merited compliment last year for the 
taste he displayed in mounting his view of 
the moon. This year again his mode of 
mounting is very effective, and the tint of the 
margin of his prints so delicate as to lead one 
to imagine they are printed on ivory. On 
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the whole we are not sure that these 
** waves " did not please us as mucli as 
anything in the Exhibition. The only view 
of clouds is by Messrs. Ross and Thomson ; 
it is very good indeed, but small. These 
gentlemen have exhibited some very nice 
things in cases, hung in different parts of the 
room. Mr. Lake Price's subjects ^re, to us, 
exceedingly disagreeable, although perhaps 
clever in some respects. He entirely sets 
at defiance the laws of chiar-'oscuro, and 
his lights are chalky and dotted about all 
over the picture, like the light squares of a 
chess-board. These subjects only require the 
raw crude colouring of a Maclise to render 
them perfectly odious. There is no art in 
such productions, but the very antithesis of 
it, and we make it a matter of conscience to 
point them out as specimens of a style and 
moide of treatment to be carefully avoided by 
photographic artists. How different are such 
subjects as Mr. Price's " Robinson Crusoe," 
to the works of Rej lander and Fenton, in 
which we find breadth of effect combined 
with delicacy of detail and gradation of 
shade. Our readers should study attentively 
the "Summer" and "Winter" of Mr. 
Rejlander (No. 482). He will find them 
round the furthest and darkest comer of the 
room, near the Monster Camera. These 
studies combine the merits of a Deuner, a 
Titian, and a Rembrandt, and are admirable 
for expression, half-tone, chiar-'oscuro, and 
pose ; their only fault being, in our opinion, 
that the prints are a little too red. As for the 
works of Mr. Fenton, there is so much 
character about them, that whether it be the 
copy of a painting by Rapheel, or a bust in 
the British Museum, or a study of Highland 
Scenery that we are looking at, we know it 
to be a " Fenton," without consulting the 
catalogue ; and on first walking round the 
room and taking a general survey of things, 
we go straight up to these works, and to 
those of Mr. Rejlander, knowing at once 
whose they are, and feeling, as we cannot 
help doing, that these gentlemen are, in their 
respective styles, greatly in advance of other 
photographers, not in manipulation, but in 
their thorough appreciation of what is right 
and good in art, and their desire to realize it, 
as far as possible, in Photography, irrespective 
of trouble or expense. 

We must now lay down the pen. We 
have returned home at the last moment, and 
these hasty remarks must go to press without 
revision. On a future occasion we shall 
return to the subject of the Exhibition, and 
talk about some other matters for which we 
have not space at present. 



ON PRINTING BY DEVELOPMENT. 

In No. 42 of this Journal, I gave the 
formula for a method of printing by develop- 
ment, without a toning bath, promising to 
resume the subject on an early occasion, and 
discuss more minutely the various points 
indicated in the formula. This promise I shall 
endeavour to fulfil in the present article. 

In the FiKST Opebation the paper is 
immersed in a solution of salt and water, to 
which some lemon juice is added. 

The quantity of salt, by weight, to the 
ounce of fluid, should be about one-fourth 
that of the nitrate of silver to the ounce of 
fluid in the nitrate bath. The relation between 
the strength of the salt and silver baths is a 
very important point. The effect of too 
much salt in proportion to the silver is this ; — 
on floating a piece of paper, strongly salted, 
on a comparatively weak nitrate bath, the 
chloride of silver formed does not adhere to 
the paper, but lies like a powder on the 
surface, or comes off in the bath ; and when 
the paper is exposed to light it is either very 
insensitive, and will not darken to a colour 
deeper than a pale grey, or it darkens very 
unequally, in patches, some parts being 
brown and vigorous, and others pale and 
grey. When the sensitive paper is in a 
proper condition, there is sufficient excess of 
free nitrate of silver to fasten the chloride to 
the paper, and also to produce an evenly rich 
brown or purple tint, by a short exposure to 
sunshine. The nitrate bath gets weaker in 
silver with every chlorided paper that is 
floated upon it, therefore, after a time, the 
effects due to the disproportionate sirength of 
the salt bath are produced. By sufficiently 
strengthening the nitrate bath these effects 
disappear. 

On the other hand, if the silver bath is too 
strong for the salt bath, that is to say, if the 
silver bath remains at 30-grains to the ounce 
of water, while the salt is diminished, say 
from 7 to 2 grains to the ounce of water, 
the sensitiveness of the paper is diminished, 
and a longer exposure is necessary in order 
to produce a visible picture of the required 
strength. The colour is redder than when 
the proper quantity of salt is used, and the 
development gives a comparatively poor thin 
picture, which is deficient in material. If 
the paper is salted in the usual way, in a 
seven or eight grain bath, and then excited 
on a very strong silver bath, containing, say 
120 grains to the ounce of water, the sen- 
sitiveness of the paper is not increased, but 
rather diminished, and the intensity of the 
visible picture, produced in a given time, is 
rather less than when the usual proportions 
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are abserred; but tbe development proceeds 
with great rapidity, and produces very black, 
or green-black tones, of considerable vigour 
and opacity. 

When the salt and silver baths are both 
strengthened in the same proportion, that is 
ia say, to 30-grain8 of salt and 120 grains of 
silver to the ounce, the paper is rendered 
more sensitive, the detelopment proceeds 
inore rapidly, the finished picture exhibits 
increased opacity, and the finer details of the 
shadows are liable to be buried amidst a mass 
of densely precipitated material. 

When a very dens© negative is to be 
printed, the quantity of salt should be 
diminished, and the time of exposure must 
be increased. This will lessen the force of 
contrasts in the positive, and bring out the 
details in the high lights. 

When the negative is uniformly thin and 
deficient in density, abounding with half-tone 
and fine details, with but little force of 
contrasts, rather more salt should be used, 
and a shorter exposure given. Say, instead 
of seven grains of salt and 30 grains of silver 
to the ounce of wa4ier, 12 grains of salt and 
45. of silver. 

The object of adding lemon-juice to the 
salt bath, and immersing the papers in it, is 
to completely neutralize any free alkali which 
the paper may contain, or to increase its 
acidity, so as to preserve the purity of the 
lights, and prevent the formation either of an 
insoluble compound within the pores, or a 
red deposit on the back, produced by the 
decomposition of the developer, which often 
happens in those . parts when a sufficient 
excess of acid is not present to prevent it. 
The quantity of lemon juice which should be 
added to the bath will depend upon the kind 
of paper used. Some English papers are sized 
with -alum, and have a feeble acid reaction, 
while some foreign papers contain caustic 
potass and sulphide of sodium, and have an 
alkaline reaction. The latter kinds of paper 
require more lemon juice and longer immersion 
than the former. It is a better plan to acidify 
the paper by adding acid to the salt bath, 
than. to increase the acid in the nitrate bath. 

The acidified salt bath will not keep for 
many days. The lemon juice becomes de- 
composed by keeping. When done with, 
the bath should be thrown away. It is better 
to use lemon juice than citric acid, because 
the former contains a mucilage which is 
capable of combining with oxide of silver, 
and increasing the vigour of the proof. 

With respect to the different chlorides 
which may be substituted for salt. The 
colour of the print appears to be affected, 
to some extent, by the particular chloride 



used; but I cannot tabulate the results 
correctly at present, and shall therefore defer 
offering any remarks on this part of the 
subject until I have made an exact series of 
experiments. Chloride of sodium appears to 
be, on the whole, a very good chloride to 
employ. I am inclined to think chloride of 
ammonium not so good, because the nitrate of 
ammonia formed in the nitrate bath is an 
unstable salt, which allows the ammonia to 
escape, and the nitric acid to be set free, in 
the bath; and also because nitrate of am- 
monia being a solvent of oxide of silver, its 
presence in the nitrate bath may interfere 
with that peculiar action which takes place 
between the nitrat6 of silver and the lemon 
juice, and gives surface^ vigour to the print. 
Papers salted with chloride of barium, or 
excited on a nitrate bath containing nitrate of 
baryta, seem to give proofs of a peculiar 
plum-colour, when the nitrate of silver is not 
much in excess. 

When lemon juice is added to the salt 
bath and nitrate bath, there is no necessity 
for adding gelatine, or serum of milk, or any 
similar organic substance to the salt bath. 
The print is quite as sharp and vigorous 
without as with these substances. Serum of 
milk contains organic salts, which appear to 
add greatly to the density of the precipitate. 
For this reason it should be used with caution 
in negative papers, as its effect is to lessen 
the sensitiveness, and interfere with the 
half-tones, at the same time that it renders 
the blacks very opaque. 

The sharpest prints are obtained on the 
finest foreign papers, with the hardest texture 
and smoothest surface. The most artistic 
prints, as regards general effect and colour, 
are obtained on HoUing worth's thin paper. 
The common Whatman's paper is coarse, 
woolly, and nearly worthless for photographic 
purposes. 

Salted papers would no doubt keep without 
spoiling for a long time in a dry place ; but 
lemon juice is prone to decomposition, and 
salt to attract moisture, which favours 
decomposition. 

The reader must not suppose the use of 
lemon juice in this process to be empirical, or 
of questionable utility. The difficulty in 
every printing process on plain paper is to 
obtain surface-vigour. Paper is a rough 
absorbent substance, and the metallic pre- 
cipitate which forms a picture on such a 
surface is very liable, when dry, to exhibit a 
mealy appearance, just as dry colours do 
before they are mixed with oil or some 
organic cement. The silver which forms the 
shadows of a print must be combined with 
organic matter, ot it has a dry powdery 
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appearance, devoid of riebness and yigbur. 
I have tried a great variety of diflferent 
methods of increasing the surface- vigour of a 
print without having recourse to albumen, 
and by far the best plan I know of at present 
is to employ lemon juice (not citric acid), in 
the way recommended. 

So far as surface-vigour and finesse are 
concerned, it is quite immaterial whether a 
paper is immersed or floated on the salt bath ; 
but if immersed it becomes more thoroughly 
saturated with acid, and therefore more likely 
to keep clean during development. The 
eifect of acid in preserving a mixture of 
gallo-nitrate from decomposition is shown by 
first mixing gallic acid and neutral nitrate of 
silver, in a test tube, and then adding citric 
acid, and noting the difference. In the 
former case decomposition begins at once ; 
in the latter the mixture keeps clean for 
a considerable time. 

The equivalent of chloride of sodium is 60, 
and of nitrate of silver 170. If, therefore, a 
10-oz. bath, containing 60 grains of chloride 
of sodium, were added to a 10 -ounce bath 
containing 170 grains of nitrate of silver, the 
wliole of the chlorine in one bath would unite 
with the whole of the silver in the other, and 
form chloride of silver, and no free nitrate of 
silver would remain. In the same way, if a 
sheet of paper were first floated on the salt 
bath and dried, and then on the silver bath 
and dried, it follows, if we suppose the paper 
to be equally absorbent, and to imbibe an 
equal quantity of each solution (which would 
not however be strictly correct), that the 
quantity of salt in the paper would be exactly 
decomposed by the quantity of nitrate of 
silver imbibed, and that chloride of silver, 
without any excess of free nitrate, would be 
deposited on the paper. It follows, therefore, 
that the nitrate bath should be much stronger 
in silver than the quantity indicated by a 
comparison of its equivalent with that of 
chloride of sodium. That is to say, instead 
of taking the proportion of 17 grains of nitrate 
of silver to 6 grains of salt, about SO-graius 
of nitrate to 8 of salt would be better. 

The Nitrate Bath. — The proportions 
are about 30 grains of nitrate of silver and 
8 minims of lemon juice to the ounce of 
distilled water. Fused nitrate of silver 
answers extremely well, and gives more 
vigorous prints than nitrate of silver which 
smells strongly of nitric acid, But if nitrate 
of silver, adulterated with nitrate of potass, be 
fused, the latter salt parts with oxygen and 
becomes converted into nitrite of potass ; 
this decomposes nitrate of silver and forms 
nxttate of potass and xAirite of silver. Fused 
nitrate of silver should therefore be pure, for 



there is nothing worse in a bath than nitrtV^ 
of silver, and nothing more certain to produce 
fog and discolouration. The only remedy for 
such an evil is to add nitric acid to the bath, 
then to exactly neutralize it with carbonate of 
soda, and afterwards to add the lemon juice. 

On first adding lemon juice to the nitrate 
bath a small quantity of a pale yellowish 
substance, probably citrate of silver, is 
formed, but this is immediately dissolved by 
stirring with a glass rod. A slight cloudiness 
is also produced, which is removed by filtering 
through cotton wool. If a pin is dipped 
into the bath, the bath is certain to become 
blackened in a few hours, and this tinge 
cannot be removed by filtering. 

The nitrate bath acts best when first made. 
It gradually gets out of order by use, but 
adding more silver and lemon juice, together 
with a little citrate of soda, restores it to 
a tolerably good condition. The best way to 
ensure absolute uniformity in the prints is 
to apply the nitrate with a Buckle s brush, 
instead of floating the paper on a bath. The 
exciting solution is then always in the same 
state. The want of uniformity in printing, 
no doubt depends greatly on the variable 
state of the nitrate bath. When the bath is 
out of order the print does not begin to 
develop of a fiery tint, as it ought to do, but 
of a brownish olive tint, which passes 
eventually to a disagreeable olive black. 

Filtering the nitrate bath through animal 
charcoal, or keeping it in a bottle shaken up 
occasionally with kaolin, and decanted for 
use, keeps it always pure and clean, but it 
rather injures that peculiar quality of the bath 
which produces fiery-red pictures in the early 
stage of the development. This quality 
appears to depend upon the presence of an 
organic compound of silver held in solution 
by the nitrate, and when this peculiar 
combination is disturbed, the bath gives but 
indifferent pictures as regards tone and 
artistic qualities. 

But whatever the defects of the nitrate bath 
may be, * and however difficult it may be 
perfectly to understand and remedy them, 
they may be completely avoided by applying 
fresh solution to every print by means of a 
brush. 

After the print has been excited it is hung 
up to dry. Chloride of silver is not dissolved, 
like iodide of silver, by a concentrated solution 
of nitrate, and therefore the full excess of 
nitrate in the paper may be allowed to dry in 
it. The use of this is two-fold, as will be 
explained when I come to the theory of the 
process. When reddish tints are preferred 
to black, the excess of nitrate of silver should 
be removed by blotting paper; but this plan 
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appears to injure tbe definition, and the 
continuity of the shades. A better plan 
would be to float the print on a second bath, 
say of 5 grains of nitrate to the ounce, and 
then hang it up to dry. The print will then 
be of a beautiful reddish purple or plum 
colour, instead of black; but certainly less 
able to withstand destructive influences. 

Citric is a much more powerful acid than 
acetic, for it contains a much greater excess 
of oxygen ; and for the same reason tartaric 
is a much more powerful acid than citric. 
About one grain of citric acid appears to be 
equivalent, in Photography, to a scruple of 
glacial acetic acid. Lemon juice contains 
about one-twentieth part of citric acid ; 
therefore equal quantities, by measure, of 
lemon juice and glacial acetic acid, produce 
about equal effects in photography. 

Citric acid belongs to the same class of 
acids as gallic. It is a feebly reducing agent, 
and a pyro-acid may be formed from it. 
Citrate of silver is darkened by exposure to 
light, and a red organic sub-salt of the metal 
formed. All these red organic compounds of 
silver are capable of being intensified more 
easily, and to a greater degree, by decom- 
posing gallo-nitrate, than the grey metallic 
substance produced when organic matter is 
not present, as in the case of a collodion 
positive. This red portion of the image is less 
permanent than the black precipitate which 
is thrown down upon it by the developer. 

The Development. — The developer is 
made by adding four grains of gallic acid to 
the ounce of distilled water, shaking up well, 
and using in the course of half-an-hour or so. 

When the print is made into a tray, and 
the gallic acid poured in, the nitrate of silver 
in the paper is dissolved, and mixes with the 
gallic acid, forming gallo-nitrate of silver. 
This is the true developer, and not gallic 
acid. The way in which it acts in intensifying 
(or developing) the already faintly visible 
picture, will be explained when I come to 
discuss the theory of the process. 

The gallo-nitrate gives a tint, exactly 
resembling that of India paper, to the lights 
of the proof, and the longer the paper is in 
contact with it the stronger this tint becomes. 
When not too strong it is extremely beautiful, 
and a great improvement to the picture. I 
am not able to explain why it is produced or 
what is its chemical composition ; neither the 
silver bath, nor gallic acid alone will produce 
it ; but it is formed on a piece of unsized 
paper, left for half-an-hour immersed in 
gallo-nitrate. It appears to be either an 
organic compound of sub-oxide of silver with 
lignine and oxydized gallic acid ; or of 
•ub-oside of silver with lignine alone. 



The development should begin with a fiery 
red tint and pass gradually to a black. The 
black deposit is but little affected by the 
fixing bath, but the red part of the image is 
reduced in intensity and toned if the print is 
left too long in it. 

The development should not be stopped 
too soon, for it is the black substance 
produced in the last stage of the process 
which gives vigour and permanence to the 
print. This black material appears to be 
more nearly metallic silver, and less complex 
and easily decomposed than the red material 
at first produced, in which organic matter 
evidently plays a more important part. 

A long exposure and short development 
gives a red picture, resembling in its proper- 
ties a sun-print. A short exposure and long 
development gives a black picture entirely 
different in its composition and properties 
from a sun-print, and considerably more 
permanent, and better able to resist destruc- 
tive tests. 

Fixing, &c. — As soon as the print is 
developed it is well washed in water, and 
then placed in a solution of fresh hypo- 
sulphite of soda, containing 5 per cent of the 
salt. 

The object of this hypo-bath is simply to 
dissolve the chloride of silver, and prevent 
the light from acting any further upon the 
print. If any other solvent could be substi- 
tuted, it would probably be an improvement. 
Cyanide of potassium acts too energetically on 
the organic part of the image ; and ammonia 
darkens the picture all over by decomposing 
the trace of gallo-nitrate left in the paper ; 
but if the gallo-nitrate could be first removed 
by any substance, ammonia might afterward^ 
be employed. I am engaged in some expe- 
riments in this direction, which will be 
described if they lead to anything valuable. 

As soon as the chloride is dissolved by the 
hypo, the print should be removed, and well 
washed, and the hypo thrown away. The 
print is no sooner placed in hypo than a 
peculiar sulphureous smell is emitted by the 
bath, which indicates the presence of that 
destructive agent which has ruined so many 
thousands of fine photographs. From that 
instant this destructive agent commences his 
work by toning the red organic part of the 
image, at the same time that the chloride is 
being dissolved out. The print should not 
remain in this villanous bath an instant longer 
than is necessary for the complete removal of 
the chloride of silver. This may take from 
ten to twenty minutes. At the end of that 
time the bath is generally very slightly milky, 
and is then in a highly active and wicked state, 
as far as toning goes. The more thoroughly 
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the print is washed before putting it into 
hypo the better, but it is impossible altogether 
to avoid bringing about this dangerous con- 
dition of the bath, and when the hypo is 
stronger the evil is increased in proportion. 
Tliose photographers who place an unwashed 
sun-print, having but feeble powers of resist- 
ance, in a strong hypo bath, which has been 
used in a similar way (no matter ^whether gold 
be present or not), are taking the very means, 
of all others, most likely to cause the fading 
of the proof. 

If the print is left in the hypo bath for two 
or three days, or hung up without being 
washed, it fades to a greenish yellow tint. 
No argentine photograph will bear this 
treatment without being destroyed. It is 
important then to wash the print well, in 
order to remove every trace of hypo that may 
cling to the paper. The best way of doing 
this is to la^ the print at the bo ttom of a 
dish, and pump upon it, first on one side then 
on the other, several times. Then press it 
between dry cloths, and let it soak for a 
couple of hours in fresh water. Lastly, press 
it again between cloths, and hang it up to 
dry. I am now of opinion that long soaking 
and excessive washing is a bad«plan. Ener- 
getic treatment at first is what is wanted, and 
not long soaking in water, which is more 
likely to do harm by getting up, or confirming 
a tendency to fade in the insoluble organic 
image, than to do good by removing any 
supposed last traces of soluble hypo from the 
paper. 

Sut although I have admitted that a de- 
veloped print can be destroyed, or may fade 
through injudicious treatment, I must not be 
misunderstood. I have for years advocated 
the permanence of developed prints, and 
every years* experience strengthens my convic- 
tion on this point. But the term *' permanent" 
is relative, and not absolute. Nothing in 
nature is absolutely permanent. Printers' ink 
and Indian ink may both be considered 
permanent, and yet both can at once be 
destroyed by chlorine, and converted into 
chloro- carbonic acid, and other compounds. 
By the permanence of developed prints, I 
mean that the material of the image is more 
stably, in consequence of being less organic 
and more metallic, than that of a sun-print, as 
well as existing in much greater quantity ; 
and that when both are submitted together to 
the same destructive bath, the fully developed 
print, or a calotype negative, will withstand 
with impunity, for several hours, an action 
capable of utterly destroying a dozen sun- 
prints in succession. I once entirely destroyed 
a sun- print by half-an-hour's immersion in a 
bath which produced no appreciable effect 



in 12 hours upon a developed print. The 
metallic character of the image produced by 
development may be easily proved, by drying 
an unvarnished collodion negative, and rubbing 
it lightly with a piece of leather. The picture 
is then, to all appearance, burnished metallic 
silver. I do not assert that it is actually pure 
metallic silver, because carbon may be present 
in small quantity, just as steel is a carbide of 
iron ; but I do assert that all experience 
goes to prove that this dense metallic image 
is less likely to fade into a yellow transparent 
substance than the thin organic compound 
produced by the direct action of light, and 
which mere contact with a hot finger will 
change in a single day from brown to yellow 

It now remains for me to discuss the theory 
of this printing process, and to go thoroughly 
into the chemistry of it. But this will occupy 
many pages, and I must defer it for the 
present. Should space permit, I will conclude 
the subject in the next number. I have great 
hopes of being able to put this matter in a 
clear and satisfactory light, by arguments 
founded on experiment. 

There is also a great deal to be said about 
the qualHy of developed prints, as compared 
with those by the direct process. 

[Ed. p. N.] 



ON MOLECULAR IMPRESSIONS BY LIGHT 
AND ELECTRICITY. 

BY W. B. OBOVE, ESa., VrP.B.S. 

The folUymng is an ahatract of a lecture, delivered by 
Mr, Grove, at the Royal Institution, on Jan, 29 : — 

** The term molecular is used in different senses 
by different authors. It is used this evening to 
signify the particles of bodies smaller than those 
having a sensible magnitude, or as a term of 
contra-distinction from masses. If there be any 
distinctive characteristic of the science of the 
present century as contrasted with that of former 
times it is the progress made in molecular physics, 
or the successive discoveries which have shown 
that when ordinary ponderable matter is subjected 
to the action of what were formerly called the 
imponderables, the matter is molecularly changed. 
The remarkable relations existing between the 
physical structure of matter, and its effect upon 
heat, light, electricity, magnetism, &c., seems, until 
the present century, to have attracted but very little 
attention : thus, to take the two agents selected for 
this evening's discourse, Light and Electricity, how 
manifestly their effects depend upon the molecular 
oiganization of the bodies subjected to their 
influence. Carbon, in the form of diamond, 
transmits light but stops electricity. Carbon, in 
the form of coke or graphite, into which the 
diamond may be transformed by heat, transmits 
electricity but stops light. Leonard Euler alone 
conceived that light may be regarded as a movement 
or undulation of ordinary matter ; and Dr. Young, 
in answer, stated as a most formidable objection, 
that if this view were correct, all bodies should 
possess the properties of solar phosphoms, or 
shoidd be thrown into a state of molecular vibration 
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by the impact of light, just as a resonant body is 
thrown into Tibration by the impact of sound, and 
thus give back to the sentient organ an effect similar 
to that of the original impidse. In the last edition 
of his ' Essay on the Correlation of Physical Forces 
(IS5S),' Mr. Gjove has made the following remarks 
on this question : — * To the main objection of Dr. 
Young, that all bodies would have the properties of 
solar phosphorus if light consisted in the undulation 
of ordinary matter, it may be answered that so many 
bodies haye this property, and with so great variety 
in its duration, that non constat all may not have it, 
though for a time so short that the eye cannot 
detect its duration.' The above conjecture has been 
substantially verified by the recent experiments of 
M. Niepce de St. Victor, of which the following is 
a short reaumd : — An engraving which has been for 
some time in the dark, is exposed to sun-light, as 
to one half, the other half being covered by an 
opaque screen ; it is then taken into a dark room, 
the screen removed, and the whole surface placed 
in close proximity to a sheet of highly sensitive 
photographic paper, the portion upon which the 
Tight has impigned is reproduced on the photogra- 
phic paper, while no effect is produced by the 
portion which had been screened from light ; white 
bodies produce the greatest effect, black little or 
none, and colours intermediate effects. Mr. Grove 
had Uttle doubt that had the discourse been given 
in the summer instead of mid- winter, he could nave 
literally realised in this theatre the Laputa problem 
of extracting simbeams from cucumbers ! Whilst 
fishing in the Autumn, in the grounds of^M. Seguin, 
at Fontenay, Mr. Grove observed some white 
patches on the skin of a trout, which he was satisfied 
had not been there when the fish had been taken 
out of the water. The fish having been rolling 
about in some leaves at the foot of a tree, gave him 
the notion that the effect might be photographic, 
arising from the sunlight having darkened the 
uncovered, but not the covered portions of the skin. 
With a fresh fish a serrated leaf was placed on each 
side, and the fish laid down so that the one side 
should be exposed, the other sheltered from light : 
after an hour or so the fish was examined, and a 
well-defined image of the leaf was apparent on the 
upper or exposed side, but none on the under or 
sheltered side. The number of substances proved 
to be molecularly affected by light is so rapidly 
increasing, that it is by no means unreasonable to 
suppose that all bodies are in a greater or less 
degree changed by its impact. Passmg now to the 
molecular effects of electricity, every day brings us 
fresh evidence of the molecular changes affected by 
this agent. The electric discharge alters the 
'Constitution of many gases across which it is passed, 
and it was shown that by passing it through an 
attenuated atmosphere of the vapours of phosphorus, 
this element is changed by the electric discharge 
into its allotropic variety, which is deposited in 
notable quantity on the sides of" the receiver. In 
this experiment the transverse bands, or strise, 
discovered by Mr. Grove in 1862, are very strikingly 
shown. The glow which is seen on excited electrics, 
such as glass, was also shown by Mr. Grove to be 
accompanied with molecular change. Letters cut 
in paper, and placed between two well-cleaned 
sheets of glass, tnen formed into a Leyden apparatus, 
by sheets of tin foil on their outer surfaces, and 
then electrified, by connexion for a few seconds 
with a Ruhmkorf coil, had invisible images of 'the 
letters impressed upon the interior surface, which 
were rendered visible by breathing on them, and i 
rendered visible, and at the same Xinis permanently I 



etched by exposure, alter electrisation, to the 
vapour 01 hydro-fluoric acid. So, again, ^iodized 
collodion be poured over the surfrtce of glass having 
the invisible image, and then treated as for a 
photograph, and exposed to uniform daylight, the 
invisible image is developed in the collodion film, 
the invisible molecular change being conveyed to 
the collodion film, and rendering it, when nitrated, 
more sensitive to light in the parts where it has been 
in proximity to the electrical impression, than in the 
residual parts. Here we have a molecular change, 
produced first by electricity on the glass, then 
communicated by the glass to the collodion, then 
changed in character by light, and all this time 
invisible, and then rendered visible by the developing 
chemical agent. Mr. Babbage had observed that 
some plates of glass which had formed the orna- 
mented margin of an old looking-glass, and were 
backed by a design in gold leaf, covered vnth 
plaster of Paris, showed, when this backing was 
removed by soft soap, an impression of the gold-leaf 
device, which veas rendered visible by the breath 
on the glass. Some of the plates had been Idndly 
lent by him for this evening ; and in one Mr. Grove 
had removed a portion of the backing, and the 
continuation of the gilded design came beautifully 
out, by breathing on the glass while in the fr^me 
of the electric lamp, and was projected (as were the 
previous electrical images), on a white screen. 
Of the practical results to science of the molecular 
changes forming the subject of this evening's 
lecture, a beautifrd illustration was afforded, by 
the photographs of the moon by Mr. De la Rue, 
which afforded, by the aid of the electric lamp, 
images of the moon, six feet in diameter, in which 
the details of the moon's surface were well-defined, 
— the cone in Tycho, the double cone in Copernicus, 
and even the ridge of Aristarchus, could be detected. 
The bright lines, radiating from the moimtains, 
were clear and distinct. A photograph of the 
planet Jupiter was also shovni, in which the 
belts were very well marked, and the satellites 
visible. The following question was suggested by 
Mr. Grove : — As telescopic power is known ^o be 
limited by the area of the speculum oi object-glass, 
even assuming perfect definition, as the light 
decreases inversely as the square of the magnifying 
power, a limit must be reached at wMch the 
minute details of an object become lost for want of 
light. Now, assuming a high degree of perfection 
in astronomical photographs, these may be illumi- 
nated to an indefinite degree of brilliancy by 
adventitious light. With a given telescope, could 
a better effect be obtained, by illuminating the 
photographic image, and applying microscopic 
power to that, than by magnifying the luminous 
image in the usual way by the eyeglass of the 
telescope ? Can the addition of extraneous light to 
the photograph permit a higher magnifying power 
to be used With effect than Uiat which can be used 
to look ac the image which makes the photographic 
impression? In other words, is the photographic 
eye more sensitive than the living eye ; or can a 
photographic recipient be found which will register 
impressions which the living eye does not detect, 
but which, by increased light, or by developing 
agents, may be rendered visible to the living eye ? 
The phenomena treated of this evening, which are 
a mere selection from a crowd of analogous effects, 
show that light and electricity, in numerous cases, 
produce a molecular change in ponderable matter 
affected by them. The modifications of the sup- 
posed imponderables themselves have, long been the 
subjects of investigation ; the recent progress of 
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Bcieiice teaches ma to look for the reciprocal effects 
on the matter affected by them. Few, indeed, if 
any, electrical effects haye not been proTed to be 
accompanied with molecular changes ; and we are 
daily receiving additions to those produced by light. 
Mr. Grove feels deeply conyinced that a dynamic 
theory, one which regards the imponderables as 
forces acting upon ordinary matters in different 
states of density, and not as fluids or entities, is 
the truest conception which the mind can form of 
these agents ; but to those who are not vdlling to 
go so far, the ever-increasing number of instances 
of such molecular changes i^ords a boundless field 
of promise for future investigation, for new physical 
discoveries, and new practical applications.*' 



RECOLLECTIONS AND JOTTINGS OF A 
PHOTOGRAPHIC TOUR, .UNDERTAKEN 
DURING THE YEAR 1856. 

BY J. W. O. GUTCH, M.B.C.8.L. 

'* The glorious Sun 
Stays in his course, and plays tihe Alchemist." 

— King John, 

To the JEditor of Photographic Notes. 

Deab Sir, — I know not if the following homely 
kind of epistle will be deemed of sufiicient interest 
for you to make a note of, and yet I fancy that 
oftentimes such memoranda and jottings of past 
experiences, prove of much more practical benefit 
to our brothers in the art, than the more elaborate 
or theoretical in the art, at all events they are very 
useful and acceptable to the beginner. I wish to 
send you a tolerably detailed account of my 
photographic proceeding during the last two years, 
and having met (I wul not say with invariable 
success, for who is the photographer that can 
with truth say that), but having met with certainly 
more than the average success, and which I entirely 
attribute to the means employed, I am inclined to 
think that others may be induced to follow in my 
steps, and as I make it a rule to have no secrets, I 
do not at all see why they should not be equally, or 
perhaps even more successful, than I have been. 
From ill-health and lameness, I was on the point 
of giving up Photography, when, in the early part of 
1856, 1 was shown, for the first time, an " Archer's 
Camera," which appeared to me so thoroughly to 
combine all that could be desired, and to obviate the 
very difficulties that had previously beset my path, 
in the form of tents, dark rooms, &c., that I at 
once purchased one, and have never repented my 
bargain ; nay, I will s^y more, that I have never 
done any good photographs with any other camera 
that I am enabled to do with the Archer ; and I 
have now had some fifleen or sixteen years of 
experience in the art, and have tried very many of 
the multitudinous forms that are offered to the 
public. 

For ont-pf-door, or field-work, it appears to me 
to combine ever^f possible requirement that the 
photographer can possibly desire; it is portable; 
the tripod stand, which is quite peculiar in con- 
struction, is decidedly the firmest and steadiest of 
any kind yet offered; it is readily adjusted, I 
lengthened, or idiortened, at will ; the camera is 1 



quickly unpacked, niioanted, and as readily undone ; 
it is wonderfully steady, even in windy weather ; 
it contains ample chemicals for a fortnight's work ; 
two water-tight baths, vis., one nitrate bath and 
one water bath, one box for twelve plates, fooosinp^ 
glass, &c., &c. ; and when out, every process u 
carried on within it, readily and without any 
inconvenience; yiz., the coating the plate with 
collodion, exciting the plate in the nitrate bath, 
exposing and developing it, and, if you please, 
clearing off the iodide of silver with the hypo or 
cyanide; thus, in fact, with the exception of 
varnishing, producing a negative ready for the 
copying-frame. To do this comfortably, X calculate 
takes, on an average, half-an-hour on each picture ; 
but then how great an advantage this mode has 
over liie old plan, or the other one hundred and fifty 
oontrivauces for ojymel plates, sugar plates, dry 
plates, albumenized plates, &c. You immediately, 
in the Archer camera, see if you have succeeded m 
taking a good negative, and if not, of course proceed 
to go over again the same ground ; not as I have 
many and many a time done, come home, after 
many and many a long ride, and found all my 
day's work abortive, and ailter all my trouble and 
expense failed to obtain one picture ; with an 
Archer's camera, it is only of course a matter of 
dme, should the first attempt fail, but under any 
ordinary circumstances, and with all in working 
order, the £&ilures come very rarely indeed, and fine 
pictures are the rule ; another great advantage is, 
you may, up to the size of the bath, use any size 
of glass, as no chassis is employed, thus doing away 
with the necessity ioT the glass being accurately 
cut to suit the exact size of the frame in which it 
is to rest ; and this is a very great advantage, as I 
have oflen found, in my yarious journeyings. 

In my camera I can do portraits or views from 
one inch up to nine inches, with equal facility, and 
no change of frame or any other adaptation, but of 
the most simple kind; and now, after this laudatory 
preface, (perhaps too much so, you will exclaim, 
though in sober truth, I have not in any wav 
exaggerated or over^praised it), I will go througn 
the whole routine of my operations, and that as 
briefly as I can, though with every good intention 
of not taking up more of your columns than I can 
help, to describe on paper the operations ; but to be 
understood will necessarily entail a somewhat 
lengthy epistle. 

Glass, — I use the St. Helen Company's flattened 
sheet glass, and for pieces 9x81 pay 12s. per 
gross, or a penny a piece. I used to employ the 
more expensive kinds, and tried even the plate, 
and not finding the increased beauty of the 
negative at all equivalent to the increased expense, 
I abandoned it, and have no cause to regret the 
course I have, for two years, steadily persevered in. 

Cleaning the O/atf^.— Eoual psrts of liquid 
ammonia and spirits of wme, thickened with 
common chalk to the consistency of cream, rubbed 
over the glass, on both sides, and when dry rubbed 
off with one leather, and polished, when ^bout to 
use it, with a second; tnis plan I have never 
found to fiiil. 

I carry the plates with me, (generally a dozen), 
when cut, in a small bag, made of American cloth, 
with a handle, and buttoned cover. 
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Coating ike Plate, and jast a word or two 
on the various kinds of plate-holders. Having 
tried them nearly all, I have, during the last year, 
contented myself with one, consisting of two 
circles, the lower, or under one, of gutta-percha, 
and stiff, the upper one heing a little larger, and 
lying on it, of mdia-rubher, and pliable. It is not 
pneumatic, or very adhesive, but with most 
ordinary care and a very little use quite sufficiently 
80 to answer every purpose; — the pneumatic ones 
are all very nice, so long as they keep in order ; 
but I think all must have discovered that the 
period of time that they are pneumatic is but 
short, and then they become worse than useless. 
Messrs. Home & Thornthwaite have just brought 
out a new holder, but I have not seen it. To proceed 
then; — In calm, still, fine weather, I frequently 
coat my plate in the open air, and if any air be 
stirring in my camera ; my two arms being passed 
through the two sleeves at the side, and ro^ head 
being covered over, with the focusing apron, and 
a small window at the top of the camera, covered 
with yellow oil silk to give me light, and the back 
of the camera open, I readily perform that part of 
the manipulation. 

JSxciting the Plate. — I make my bath according 
to the following formula : — 

Into a 20- ounce stoppered bottle put nitrate of 
silver, 1 ounce ; distilled water, 2 ounces ; dissolve. 
Iodide of potassium, 4 grs.; distilled water, 1 drm. ; 
dissolve. Mix these two solutions ; the precipitate 
iodide of silver thus formed, is, by shaking, 
entirely dissolved. Now add fourteen ounces 
of distilled water, when the excess of iodide 
of silver is again thrown down, but in such 
a finely denuded state as to render the complete 
saturation of the bath, with iodide of silver, perfect. 
This I generally leave for the night, and in the 
morning filter it into my bath, where it remains all 
the year, and veiy rarely wants any change being 
made, except of course from time to time renewing 
it with a SO-grain solution of nitrate of silver as it 
evaporates or is wasted ; I have never yet, in a 
single instance, added either acid or alkali, or ever 
tested for acidity or alkalinity. The bath is one 
that you purchase with the camera, and is a 
very economical one, it consists of a wooden case, 
lin^ on the inside with glass, narrower (I mean 
the back and front closer together) at the bottom 
than at the top, and just wide enough to admit 
the dipper and plate, keeping the former care- 
fully sliding on the back of the bath; it fits 
into a linen bag on the floor of the camera, and is 
kept slightly inclined, to obviate the risk of rubbing 
the plate in putting it in or drawing it out. I use 
. the ordinary crystallized nitrate of silver, which I 
obtain from Simpson and Maule, at 3«. Sd. the 
ounce; I tried the fused, which is rather dearer, 
and I fancied the bath did not work so well. Before 
exciting my plate I shut up the back part of my 
camera, which, in place of the usual sliding groove 
for the chassis and focusing ^lass, has only a door 
hinged at the bottom and foldmg or dropping down; 
at the top of this door is an opening large 
enough to see through, and having a sliding shutter 
inside, which is most readily opened or shut by the 
.arms from the inside, thus easily rendering the 
camera^ before withdrawing the face covered by the 



focusing hood, perfectly light-tight ; and having 
thus done, I cover my head with the focusing 
apron, pass my arras through the sleeves, open the 
lid of my nitrate bath, which is made water-tight, 
with two brass screws and a double layer of thick 
India-rubber cemented on to the lid, and pass the 
plate steadily down, shut the lid, and open the 
camera. I now proceed to 

J?bctw.— -This is done entirely from the inside, 
the lens being fixed, and thus saving much weight 
and also the expense of the rack work. There is a 
light frame traversing the interior of the camera 
and sliding in two grooves on either side with a bar 
of wood at the bottom, and several small bits of 
gutta-percha let into it and notched ; on this rests 
the focusing glass ; it is confined and kept in its 
upright position by a bar of wood, hinged on one 
side, and moving in a slit on the other ; the loose 
end descending, rests on the one corner of the top of 
the glass, and holds it firmly ; the frame is drawn 
backwards and forwards until the right focus is 
obtained, and then a peg of wood is withdrawn and 
fixed so that the frame can be pushed forwards to 
its original position, close to the lens, but cannot be 
drawn back, or from the lens, further than to the 
peg of wood, which marks the exact place where 
the best focus was obtained ; all this time the plate 
is of course in the bath ; I generally leave it four 
minutes ; I invariably use some collodion which I 
find constant in its qualities, and good. I obtain it 
from Messrs. Taylor and Brothers, in Vere Street, 
Oxford Street, and can conscientiously recommend 
it in the strongest terms, from two years continued 
use of it. I now replace the frame of ground glass 
in a small groove that carries it in the inside of the 
camera, replace my collodion bottle in the little 
tray which always remains under the camera, and 
on either side of the lens, fill a small glass half-full, 
say half an ounce, with the developing mixture (the 
formula for which I will give later), withdraw my 
arms from the sleeves, close the back of the camera, 
close the little shutter, which can be done outsiSnQ as 
well as in, and open the small shutter at the roof 
or top of the camera, thus admitting yellow light; 
finally shut the sliding shutter or lid of the lens, 
(very preferable, in my opinion, to any form of ca^p). 
It is more quickly closed, and no chance of falling 
off or getting bruised and out of order : and all is 
now ready for the exposing the plate; to do this I 
again introduce my arms through the sleeves, place 
the hood over my head and shoulders ; from the 
inside open the back window, and by the aid of the 
yellow light withdraw the excited plate carefully 
from the bath, drain for a few seconds, and then 
place it in the focusing frame ; I then draw the 
frame and glass towards me, the frame having been 
previously jpushed from me into its place S) give 
room for the hands, <fec., in the camera, and having 
satisfied myself that it is well " home," and resting 
against the peg, thereby insuring its being in 
exactly the right focus, I, from the mside, 'shut the 
slide admitting the yellow light, and thus test at 
once the light'tightness of the camera, the smallest 
pencil of rays being then visible; shut from the 
inside the small shutter at the back and withdraw 
my arms, and, opening the lens, expose the plate. 
The time for this part of the operation, I need not 
say, must vary according to circomstances. I have^ 
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during the summer of last year, left my plate as 
loDg as twenty minutes, and with marked success ; 
a very beautiful negative of a window in Conway 
Castle, was the result; I have also taken most 
excellent ones in about thirty seconds ; but I always 
prefer over than u^ic^-exposing. I now shut the 
lens, re-introduce my arms through the sleeves, 
from the inside open the slide at the top, for 
admitting the yellow light, also, from the inside, 
open the window at the back, the hood of course 
being on my head and shoulders, and pushing the 
focusing frame back into its place, I take out the 
glass, turning it on its corner, and thus bringing 
the collodion surface towards me, place it in the 
dipper, and redip it into the nitrate bath, for an 
instant only, withdraw it| well drain it, place it on 
the holder, (which I keep in my left hand, and the 
glass with the developing fluid in my right), and 
proceed to pour it rapidly and evenly oyer the plate, 
taking care to commence at the top of the plate as 
it comes out of the nitrate bath ; till I adopted this 
plan I constantly had my pictures disfigured by 
those unsightly stains, so much dreaded and so well 
known to all new beginners. I now pour off and 
on until, by holding the plate up and under the 
vellow window, I consider the development has 
Deen pushed far enough ; I then drain for the last 
time, and opening the lid of a bath which fits in 
front of the nitrate bath, also in a linen bag, and is 
filled with plain water, or water with a little com- 
mon salt, I drop the plate in with a wooden dipper, 
and shutting the lid I am able, with safety, to 
admit the light by unclosing the back of the camera ; 
I leave it in this bath for two or three minutes, and 
then can bring it out into broad daylight, and if 
satisfied with the result place it in the plate-box. 

The developing mixture that I find answers 
very well, is composed of— 

Pyrogallic acid 4 grains. 

Glacial acetic acid 1 drachm. 

Spirits of wine 1 " 

Water 3 ounces. 

In summer rather more acetic acid. 

I always carry a good supply of resLdj-weighed 
Pyrogallic in my pocket-book, and wrapped up in 
a small bit of oiled silk, they will keep good for a 
long time — months ; the spirits of wine and glacial 
acetic acid are always in the tray inside my 
camera, which contains bottles in the following 
order : — 

Mixed collodion 7 ounces. 

Glacial acetic acid '. 2 *' 

Spirits of wine 2 " 

Developing fluid 6 " 

and a division for the small glass, for holding it 
and pinning it on. The plate-box, which is also part 
and parcel of this most ingeniously constructed 
camera, is calculated to hold eight or a dozen 
plates; it opens at the front and top, and the 
glasses are placed and confined in a groove at the 
bottom, either side being free, and the grooves cut 
as close as possible to each other; they are 
prevented from touchinjg each other, by the groove 
at the bottom, and by a small piece of gutta-percha, 
with a groove in its edge, being placed on the 
glass, at the top. I generally lay loosely a duster, 
or piece of rag, on the back of the plate; thus 
tidcuring it from motion^ stmt the tide and top lid, 



and in this way, I have carried a dozen plates over 
the roughest of roads, and for hundreds of miles 
uninjured ; I generally clean them after I return 
home, though of course this can be done readily 
enough on the spot, if you can obtain a sufiicient 
supply of water to give the plate the .necessary 
washing; I always use the cyanide, using the 
same over and over again, only occasionally adding 
a lump or two, as it gets weak and ineffective. It 
now only remains to dry the plate and varnish it. 
I accomplish the former thus : two small strips of 
wood, notched, say a foot long, and placed at their 
extremities in two upright end pieces ; I rest the 
negatives, angle fashion, between the two long 
slips, and leave them to dry spontaneously ; when 
dry, I varnish with some French varnish, made 
and procurable at Is. 6d. per bottle, at Mr. 
Gaudin's, Snow Hill, London, with which I have 
no fault to find. It is hard and very quickly dried ; 
it requires the plate to be heated before pouring it 
on, and dried by the fire or in the sun afterwards. 
Having now succeeded in getting a satisfactory 
negative, the next duty is to carefully preserve it, 
and to do this, I first place it on a sbreet of writing 
paper, cut to the length of the glass, and fold this 
over it, labelling the outside with one of the 
adhesive druggist's labels, that you can buy by the 
hundred, ready gummed, and of any size. I take 
six negatives, and laying them one on the other, 
place them in a small calico or brown-holland bag, 
and again label with the contents ; four of such 
bags, also labelled on the edge, fit into a divided 
box, which is made to contain one hundred and 
fifHy plates, standing edgeways. They travel in 
this way perfectly safe, as I can testify from my 
boxes having been thousands of miles, by sea and 
land, railway and coach, waggon, and many other 
conveyances, and no accident or breakage of any 
kind, ever having occurred. I have now with me, 
in two boxes, three hundred good negatives, the 
result of the last two years* work, and all perfect 
and uninjured, although some have been copied 
hundreds of times, and all have travelled hundreds 
of miles. 

Havin? obtained the negative, the next operation^ 
and concluding one, is the proof of its goodness, 
by copying it on paper, and this I shall now 
proceed to describe ; and here again I am indebted 
to the ingenuity of Mr. Archer, in the copying 
frame, which is of the simplest kind, and much 
lighter, much cheaper, and equally efficacious, with 
all the complicated and expensive ones, sold in the 
shops, possessing to any one travelling, a great 
objection, from their weight as well as bulk. 
Archer's frame may be made by any common 
carpenter for Is. 6d. It is a light frame of wood, 
rabitted to carry the glass, with a hinged back, 
thicker at the hinge part than the front. Over the 
glass is placed the negative, then the paper, then 
three or four folds of thick flannel or drugget, and 
the back is then shut and confined with two 
wooden buttons, taking care that the padding is 
sufficiently tight to cause the necessary and due 

Eressure. With four of these frames, and Jhur 
ands, we last year copied 2,800 photographs 
7i X 8 J. 

The Faper.'^l use Marion's paper, and prefer, 
of his various kinds, the ^in ammeniom salted. 
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(ijiis is of course all ready iat the nitrate bath)* or the 
plain thicJe, which I prepare thus : salt first by 
orushinff (the form of brush I will shortly 
describe), over with a solution of muriate of 
ammonia, ^ve grains to the ounce of water, and 
a hdf-a'grain of iodide of potassium. Hang up to 
dry, and excite by the ammonio- nitrate process, 
two drachms of nitrate of silver, to the ounce of 
water; precijHtate by the liqueur ammonia, dropmng 
it in till the precipitate is re-dissolved, and fill up 
to two ounoes with water; brush this also over 
the previously prepared salted paper, and hang up; • 
and moving about from place to place, as we have 
been now for two years, I find my bag that holds 
my camera in travelling, a most convenient dark 
room for drying my paper, without any chance 
of spoiling farniture, Aiul conveniently in evei^ 
way answering Uie purpose. The brush I use is 
thus made : six «foa»Vquillcamers-hair pencils are 
placed as close to each other as they will lie, on a 
piece of softened gutta-percha, which forms the 
handle, and securely fastened by laying a soft 
T^ece of gutta-percha over the quills; you thus 
have a broad and convenient brush, and which can 
be readily renewed at will. 

The ammonium salted paper is excited in a glass 
tray, fitted into an outer wooden one, fi>r the 
purpose of travelling, and containing ten ounces of 
a 60-grain solution of nitrate of silver, and float 
each sheet for five minutes. 

Fixing Solutumr^l have two h^po baths, the 
first, made thus, is of course the tonmg bath : 

Hypo-sulphite of soda. 2^ ounces. 

Chloride of gold..... 6 grains. 

Common salt 2 scruples. 

Nitrate of silver. 1 drachm. 

Water 1 pint. 

dissolve the nitrate in 2 ounces of water, add the 
common salt, stir well together. I allow the 
precipitate which forms to subside, pour away the 
upper clear fluid, and fill up again with water; 
allow to subside, and again pour oflf three separate 
times, then add to the precipitate 18 ounces of 
water and the hypo-svilphite of soda, and stir well 
together until dissolved; lastly, add the chloride 
of gold, previously dissolved in the remaining two 
ounces of distilled water. 

FIXIXG SOLUTION. 

Hypo-sulphite of soda 3 ounces. 

Ws^r....... 1 pint. 

Into this I now immerse the print, leaving it until 
the whites become pure, and the colour of the 
picture is such as I desire. I then withdraw it 
and wash it with many waters, leaving it for 48 
hours, and during that time, treating it twice with 
boiling water, poured on each print ; I then dry 
between blotting paper, and placing it under a 
screw press, it is ready for mounting. 

One other memorandum, and I shall conclude 
this dxj portion of my epistle, but still I hope it 
will not be found an unprofitable one, at least to 
the beginner, and possibly to the student more 
advanced in this most fascinating art. I attach my 
pictures to the wastes^ with gum, dissolved in 
vin^ar, which keeps good for any time, slightly 
(oudbing the edges unlyj and I have never, in a 



single instance, found this solution stain or spot 
the many thounands that I have had to prepare. 
I get my wastes (quarto ones), from WooUey, in 
Holborn, who charges Ss. the hundred for them. 
In describing the above manipulations, I very 
possibly may not have made myself as intelligible as 
I could have wished ; but if any difliculty should 
arise in the mind of the reader, and he will address 
a line to me, directed to No. 9, Upper Victoria 
Place, Clifton, I will, with pleasure, give him the 
fullest benefit of my experience, and any explanation 
that he may desire. 

Having thus finished the dry descriptive part of 
thestory, I will, if jpermitted, add a few remarks 
and jottings, touching the localities visited, and 
journeyings made, during a two years' pilgrimage, 
performed mainly in search of health ; and as an 
occupation is, with me, as much a necessity as any 
medicine for the body, I made choice of photo- 
graphy, as one in every way answering my desires, 
nor have I been in any way disappointed in my 
expectations. 

(To he concluded in our next, J 



♦#* Communications to be addressed to the Editor ^ 
St, Brelade's Bay^ Jersey, 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



ON ChLASS PLATES FOB TIGNSTTINGk 

To the Editor of Photographic Notes. 

Dbab Sib, — I have much pleasure in responding 
to your kind note. The object in producing 
Vignettes is to take from the mechanical effect of a 
photograph by giving it a halo; this is done simply 
by "stippling" the glass over with the followmg 
composition:-— 

Flint glass 5 parts ^ Finely 

Pearl ash ... 8 „ /ground 

Black oxide of manganese... 6 „ i before 
Oxide of copper '. ... 3 „ J using. 

the material being black and *' stippled" gradually 
towards the centre excludes the light in the process 
of printing. It is afterwards permanently burnt-in 
to the body of the glass ; of course you underf tand 
that it is a flat plate, and merely laid upon the 
negative while printing. There is another process 
by the camera in whic^ the black part is produced 
in yellow, thus excluding the light in the same 
manner, but as it has only been recently tried, I 
cannot speak very confldently regarding it. I 
enclose you a print produced by the first process. 

James Ai<ex. Fobbest. 

58, Lime Street, Liverpool. 



The Letters tf *' A Photographic Felloto,*' 
22. M, Parker, and the Replies to " J. LJ* 
B. Linsley, ''J. L. F," Mr. O* Toole, Bev, 
K, E„ « Delta;' " J, B, P.," " BuhscHher;* 
Sfc,^ Sfc, must again he dff erred until our 
next puhlication* 
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MARCH 15, 1858. 



We have a most important piece of news to 
communicate, relative . to Positive Printing. 
The problem of printing a pure photograph 
in c ABB ON has at lefngth been completely 
and satisfactorily solved, and, we are 
happy to , say, by one of the Subscribers 
to this Journal. Wie received from this 
gentleman, on the 5th instant, two positive 
prints, which are stated in his letter to have 
been printed direct from, the negative, in 
carbon, by a process known only to himself, 
and which he has himself discovered. 

These prints are quite as sharp and good 
as ordinary photographs. The whites are as 
pure as the original white of the paper, and 
the blacks the same colour as Indian ink, and 
quite free from fog. We believe it would 
puzzle jftr. Colnaghi, or any other dealer in 
prints, to tell these photographs from old 
engravings. We say old engravings, because, 
although the paper is not in the slightest 
degree tinted by the process, yet the blacks 
have not quite the same vigour and depth 
as a proof fresh from the printing press. In 
this respect there is certainly room for 
improvement, but in general effect they are 
very good and presentable. 

Our correspondent has not favoured us 
with all the particulars of his process, nor 
does he wish his letter to be published ; but 
he is anxious to exhibit some specimens of 
the new style of printing, and has asked our 
advice on this matter. Knowing the great 
interest which his Royal Highness the Prince 
Consort takes in the subject of Positive 
Printing, we immediately enclosed the two 
prints to his librarian. Dr. Becker, and begged 
that he would show them to His Royal 
Highness, and inform him of the important 
discovery which had been made in photogra- 
phy. The advice we gave our correspondent 
was, to publish the particulars of his process 
at oncfe, and trust to the generous policy 
being the best in the end. '' 

We shall no doubt have more to say on 
this subject in cur next number. Dr. Phipson, 
some time ago, deposited a sealed packet 
with the French Academy of Sciences, the 
contents of which were stated to relate to a 
process of printing in carbon ; and M. Poitevin 
has done something, but we do not know 
exactly what, in this direction. We have 
ourselves experimented with pieces of paper, 
blackened all over with a mixture of Indian 



ink and bi-chromate of potass, (see Notes^ 
No. 42, p. 7), exposed under a negative, and 
then washed to remove the black material 
from those parts where light had not acted ; 
and our results, although imperfect, were 
suflficiently good to induce us to throw out a 
hint which might be followed • up by other 
experimenters. Now, however, printing in 
carbon is an accomplished fact, and we think 
it certain to effect, ere longi a complete 
revolution in the present modes of photogra- 
phic printing. There is no doubt that a 
variety of coloured substances might be 
substituted for carbon, , if fancy tints were 
desired. It is enough to have established 
the fact that a vigorous black can be obtained 
in carbon, at the same time that the absolute 
purity of the whites is preserved. 

We must not forget to mention that one of 
the carbon prints was a copy of an engraving, 
a portrait of Captain Cook, Sins, by 6ins. ; — 
the other a view from nature, llins. by Sins. 
The material of the print appears to be 
superficial, and has but little density when 
i^iewed by transmitted light. 

To turn to other topics : — 

A second paper by M. Niepce de St. Victor, 
on the subject of his experiments with latent 
light, was read at the Meeting of the French 
Academy of Sciences, on March 1st. We 
shall give a full account of this communication 
in our next number. 

A new and ingenious optical instrument 
called the Tele -Stereoscope has been 
invented by Professor Helmboltz. It is 
composed of two small reflectors, placed at 
right angles, as in the reflecting stereoscope, 
and two larger reflectors placed opposite to 
them, at a distance of about a foot. When 
this instrument is presented to distant 
objects, such as ranges of mountains, having 
great relief infer' se, but too far off for the 
difference of binocular parallex in ordinary 
vision to be appreciated by the spectator, it 
enables him to obtain as it were a view- from 
stations wider apart than the two eyes, and 
' thus to gather information with respect to 
the. relative distances of distant objects. 
This is a very elegant application of the 
principles of binocular vision, and the instru- 
ment is by no means a toy, but one which 
might be turned to account in science, and 
which no traveller should be without. 

We take considerable interest in matters 
relating to the stereoscope and binocular 
vision, and have gone over the geometry of 
the Tele-stereoscope very carefully. The 
theory of it is certainly correct. We find 
that when presented to near objeets, an 
opposite effect may be produced by widening 
the angle between the outer mirrors ; this 
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lias tiie effect of diminisliing the relief of 
near objects and sending them back apparently 
to a vast distance. 

Another use of the Tele-stereoscope, and 
one well worthy the attention of our profes- 
sional readers, is this : pictures intended for 
the small refracting stereoscope cannot exceed 
3-ins. in diameter, because, when mounted, 
the distance between their centres must not 
exceed that between the centres of the entire 
lenses of the stereoscope; and again, large 
pictures intended to be viewed in the reflecting 
stereoscope are reversed, if printed from glass 
negatives taken in the ordinary way^ and if 
taken in a non-reversing slide are frequently 
only fit to be viewed in the stereoscope, the 
objects being reversed when seen out of it. 
Now, with the help of the Tele-stereoscope, a 
pair of large prints, mounted side by side, and 
taken in the ordinary way, may be viewed 
stereoscopically by simply placing the instru- 
ment opposite to them, with the large mirrors 
exactly facing the pictures, and at the proper 
distance apart. Large portraits on the whole 
plate, taken simultaneously with two cameras, 
and exhibited in this way, would no doubt be 
very fine, particularly if the instrument were 
provided with a pair of magnifying lenses 
mounted in spectacle frames attached to the 
edge of the small mirrors. This year, we are 
told, money is to be so abundant, that people 
are scarcely to know how to get rid of it. 
Our hint, cleverly carried out, might perhaps 
have the effect of attracting some of it from 
the pocket of the wealthy to that of the 
artistic photographer, particularly if the 
apparatus is handsomely ^ot vp. There is a 
great deal in this. How often have the 
brass stand and morocco binding been the 
means of selling inferior stereoscopes and 
still more inferior slides. 

Correspondents are continually enquiring 
about copying cameras, and filters for collo- 
dion, or varnish. In a letter just received 
from Mr. Atkinson, of Liverpool, he says : 

" I have received a small solar camera from 
Messrs. Anthony, of New York. It answers 
exceedingly well, and produces a large and 
well defined life-size picture, with a half 
plate lens. It is a most expensive instru- 
ment." 

With respect to a filter for collodion, or 
varnish, the best plan would certainly be, to 
have a wide mouthed bottle, and a stopper 
with two holes in it, one for inserting the 
neck of a funnel, the other for inserting a 
syringe for exhausting the air within the 
bottle. If opticians would bring out some^ 
thing of the kind there would be a large sale 
for it. 



I 



The reader will find among the correspon- 
dence a letter from Mn Thompson of 
Weybridge, on the subject of employing 
photography as a means of discovering new 
planets. We think his suggestion very good. 
The uninitiated are sometimes under the 
impression that the discoverer of a new 
planet must be a man of wonderful talent and 
acquirentents ; but that by no means follows. 
There is all the difference in the world 
between predicting the possible existence of 
such a planet as Neftxtne, and assigning its 
probable place by a long series of calculations » 
and discovering such a planet as VzBOiNiAy 
the 50th of the Asteroids. The latter bodies 
are discovered by a process which is extremely 
mechanical, and which consists in what is 
called " mapping," — that is, making maps of 
all the stars within a certain distance of the 
ecliptic, and then comparing the maps from 
time to time, and seeing whether any of the 
stars so mapped have changed their place with 
respect to the others. Any star which is thus 
found to change its place, is set down as a 
wanderer, or *' planet,'' and observations are 
at once made upon it, from which, in time, its 
elements are determined. Now, if the 
collodion film could be made more sensitive^ 
or the mounting and mechanism of the 
Equatoreal more correct, photography would 
afford a ready and admirable means of 
'* mapping," and in this way would be a 
great help in the search for new planets. 

Nothing of any importance occurred at the 
last meeting of the French Photographic 
Society. The Society has determined not to 
have an Exhibition this year. 

Messrs. Knight have sent us an " Ortho- 
scopic Lens," No. 1, for trial. The weather 
has been so boisterous and cold, that we have 
not yet been able to take any negatives with 
it out-of-doors, but have examined carefully 
its construction, and the image it gives on 
the ground glass. The results are as follow : 

In the first place, the lens may truly be 
termed '* Orthoscopic." It does not distort 
the straight lines of the image to anything 
like the same extent as the ordinary view-lens 
with a stop in front. The very slight amount 
of distortion which it produces, has the effect 
of retidering straight lines cont^^o; to the 
centre of the picture, and not concave, like 
the ordinary lens. This is a very great 
improvement. We have frequently found, in 
copying paintings, engravings, &c. with the 
common view-lens, that the lines of the frame 
have been considerably bent. The distortion 
produced by using a large view-lens with a 
stop in front is a serious evil, and not in any 
way diminished by using a small stop,-*— which 
merely improves the de&iition without altering 
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the curvature of the lines. The superiority 
of the Orthoscopic Lens over the common 
view-lens, in the matter of distortion, is very 
marked, and this superiority is proved at once 
by the following experiment : — Place the lens 
at the back of a room, opposite a closed 
window, and pull oat the camera sufficiently 
to get an upnght bar in focus at the edge of 
the ground, glass. The image of tke bar will 
scarcely deviate perceptibly from a straight 
line, when brought against the upright side 
of the focusing screen, by turning the camera. 
If the same experiment is tried with a common 
view-lens of equal focus, and covering the 
same angular field, the ends of the bar are 
bent inwards, not merely perceptibly but 
eomiderahly. Freedom from distortion there- 
fore is a great merit of the Orthoscopic Lens. 

With respect to flatness of field ; we think 
the common view -lens has- the advantage. 
When the Orthoscopic Lens, of limine, focus, 
is turned to a sharp horizontal line of sea, and 
the im^ge received on a plate 10 x ^' ^^ angle 
of 47° is included, and the camera must be 
pushed in half-an-inch, in order to get the 
edge of the sea-line into focus, after having 
focused for the centr.e of the field. This 
shows curvature of the image, but less than 
we expected to find. When the quarter-inch 
stop is used, the No. 1 lens covers a field 
10 X d ^ery well indeed. 

The radius of curvature of the image is 
considerably longer than the focal length of 
the lens. Our first impressions were that 
the centre of the face of the back lens would 
be pretty near the centre of the curved image, 
but on further examination we find that the 
oblique pencil, owing to a circumstance which 
we shall explain, with the help of a diagram, 
in the next number, has a longer focus than 
the central pencil. This important point 
should be clearly understood, for the flatness 
of field is determined by it, and the length- 
ening of the focus of the oblique pencils is a 
very elegant property of the arrangement. 

Having thus examined the image on the 
ground glass, our conclusions are, that 
whenever a sufficiently small stop may be 
introduced, to give good marginal definition, 
the Orthoscopic Lens should certainly be used 
in preference to the other. It is certainly the 
best lens for copying sculpture, maps, &c. 

We hope to be able to try it out-of-doors 
in a day or two, and shall then return it 
to Messrs. Knight, with some collodion 
negatives taken with it. 

Jk. committee, composed of MM. L^on 
Foucault, Bayard, and Bertsch, has been ap- 
pointed by the French Photographic Society 
to try the Orthoscopic Lens, and their report 
is highly favorable to it* 



We have sent to the Editor of the 
" Photographic Journal*' a demonstration of 
the property of the plano-convex lens alluded 
to in Notes No. 43, and the ** Photographic 
Journal," No. 63 ; and also, a complete 
investigation of the course of an oblique 
pencil through an achromatic plano-convex 
lens. With respect to Mr. Grubb's last 
letter, the facts are simply these : — In a 
paper by him, read at the Meeting of the 
Photographic Society in December last, he 
denied the property of the plano-convex 
lens which we have demonstrated, and first 
mentioned, at page 153 of the *' Photographic 
Journal," for April 1855 ; we put him right, 
and told him where he would find it demons- 
trated by Professor Airy; instead of thanking 
us for the uiformation, and confessing that he 
had learnt something which he did not know 
before, he tosses up a great cloud of words, 
in the midst of which he hopes to escape 
from this admission ; but unfortunately for 
him, he has, in the No. of the '* Photographic 
Journal," for June, ^65^ endeavoured to trace, 
in his own way, the course of an oblique 
pencil through an uncorrected plano-convex 
lens, and if the reader will compare that 
diagram with ours in No. 62 of the same 
Journal, he will perceive that Mr. Grubb's is 
wrong, inasmuch as he has made the field 
nearly fiat when it ought to be greatly curved* 
and has given besides a wrong arithmetical 
estimate of the amount of curvature. This 
erroneous diagram and piece of arithmetic are 
convincing, proofs that he was ignorant of the 
property of the iens which we have stated ; 
and the whole tenor of his letters convinces us 
that he is quite out of his depth in the theory 
of optics. In his paper on the ''depth of 
chemical focus," he endeavours to include 
the visual and chemical pencils in the same 
line of argument, forgetting that half the 
spectrum is actinic, and that an achromatic 
lens of TWO glasses can only combine two 
lines of the spectrum, leaving uncombined 
foci of various shades of colour on either side 
of the combined focus. This fact entirely 
upsets his line of argument, and leads to the 
conclusion that he does not understand the 
scientific value of the terms " achromatic," 
and "chemical focus." Practical carpentry, 
brazing, and lens grinding, do not teach a man 
the science of optics ; nor are the truths of 
geometry to be established by rule and com- 
passes, as Mr. Grubb would have us believe 
they may be. 

We have received for review, from Messrs. 
Negretti and Zambra, a superb collection of 
transparent stereoscopics of the ruins of Egypt 
and Nubia, by Mr. Frith. Nothing that we 
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Jbave seen in photography has interested us 
ao mbch as this collection,— not even the 
beautiful Swiss views of M. Ferrier, which we 
.have carefully compared with them. Mr. 
Frith has proved himself equally successful 
with plates of the largest dimensions, and 
"ihose for the stereoscope ; and he is not only 
a skilful manipulator, but his subjects are 
remarkable for the judicious selection of the 
point of view, and obser^'ance of the time 
when the shadows are most effectively cast. 
His negatives are perhaps a trifle too dense 
for copying by development on glass slides, 
though not for sun-printing. The positives 
appear to have been printed on albumenized 
glass, and not on either dry or wet collodion. 
We prefer the black tint of some of Dr. Hill 
Norris's slides, to the reddish-brown of those 
t)n albumen, but the latter are superior in the 
density of the dark touehes* Organic matter, 
capable of combining readily with silver, 
teems to be as necessary to give vigour to 
the blacks of a transparent print, as to one on 
paper. 

We conceive that nothing finer or more 
interesting has yet been done in Photography 
than these Egyptian Stereoscopics, by Mr. 
Frith. Our readers should by ail means take 
the first opportunity of inspecting them. The 
complete series oomprises a hundred different 
subjects. 

We have received Nos. 1 and 2 of the 
•• Photographic Art Journal'' The photogra* 
phic illustrations are remarkably good, and 
the copy of a statue of '^ Gondoline," in No. 2^ 
is in every way a gem. The light and shade 
are beautifully managed, and there are no 
snowy patches, which are the reproach of so 
many photographs. This Journal is ably 
conducted, and well deserves support. The 
Editor is working in the right direction, and 
endeavouring to infuse more of Art into 
Photography. The wood engravings are not 
good, and one half of them might surely be 
dispensed with. 



We insert with pleasure, at the request of 
Herr Pretsch, the following letter from him, 
on the subject of M. PetzvaFs lens :— • 

" 67, Great Portland Street, London, 

" March 8, 1868. 

" Sib, — Concerning a communication in the num- 
ber of the Photographic Notes of March Ist, 
about Prof. PetzvaPs lenses, I beg to state that 
they are executed under his personal superinten- 
dence, marked with his initials on the brass 
ttiouQtin^,' and are not the same' as Messrs. 
Voigtia]xaer& Go's. I • have had -lately a- few of 
them in London, and hope to import more of them 
into iHis country. 



" I have no doubt that Prof. Petzval himself will 
reply to the letter of Messrs. Yoigtlander & Gow, 
contained in the Notes of February 15th. But 
it appears to me very curious that some people, 
altboueh they are obliged to acknowledge the merits 
of Prof. Petzval, try to make the public believe 
that they are the proper persons to execute his 
ideas, and sell his lenses. 

" A fact, not less curious, happened lately at a trial 
of such a lens, by a distinguished photographer in 
this country. It was proved with great cleverness 
that no lens is able to take a picture, but that there 
is generally required for this purpose a photogra- 

Sher to do it,— a fact which, I think, was known 
efare the Photographic Society in the large 
metropolis of England was erected. 

"I regret very much not having seen you on 
yonr last yisit to London. 

" I bee you will do me the kindness to insert my 
note in the next number of your esteemed Journal. 
Discussion there ought to be, but no suppression 
or undue influence. " Paul PasrscH." 

We shall be very happy to insert any 
communication from M. Petzval, and have 
enclosed to Herr Pretsch, to be forwarded 
to him, the diagram relating to the curvature 
of the field of the Orthoscopic Lens. M. 
Petzval' s opinion on this point we should be 
extremely glad to have. 



BIRMINGHAM 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 



Ordinary Meeting^ February 23r(£, 1868. 

Mr. J. C. Phillips, in the Chair. 

Mb. Phillips, Juk., read' a paper " On 
the Use of Artificial Light for Night Photo- 
graphy." 

After describing the Oxy-Hydrogen Light, 
and the various compositions used for Artificial 
Light, he proceeded to exhibit the Apparatus 
now used for confining the fumes of the 
burning material; — and also shewed the light 
burning. He expressed his opinion that the 
use of Artificial Light would never become 
general for the purposes of Portraiture. 

A long discussion ensued, in which Messrs. 
Rejlander, Osborn, Haines, Morris, and 
Phillips, with several visitors, took part; 
and the general tone of which was decidedly 
unfavourable to the use of the light. 

Db. Hill Nobbis exhibited one of Dan- 
cer's Patent Dry Plate Cameras, the ingenuity 
and convenience of which were greatly 
admired. « 

After votes of thanks to Mr. Phillips and 
Dr. Hill Norris, the meeting adjourned until 
March 3Qth, when Mr. W. B. Osbom, the 
Treasurer, will read a paper "on Photography; 
its adaptation to the Present Wants of Society, 
and its future Prospects." 
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CHEMISTRY OF POSITIVE FEINTING. 
In No. 42 of this Journal I described the 
manipulation of a very simple process of 
Printing by Development, and in No. 46 
offered some remarks on the manipulatory 
details; I will now endeavour to discuss 
the Chdmical Theory of Photographic Print- 
ing, stating what I believe to be the nature 
of the change produced by light on the 
sensitive surface, and the composition of the 
material which forms the shadows of the 
photographic picture. 

In Printing by Development there are two 
distinct stages of the operation. In the first 
place, light produces a faintly visible picture, 
—-and in the second place, the developer 
intensifies that picture to the proper degree. 
We have therefore first to consider the nature 
of the change produced in the sensitive 
surface by light, and afterwards the efiect 
produced by the developer. These consider- 
ations must be kept entirely distinct from one 
another. 

First then, — What is the change produced 
by the direct action of light on a sensitive 
surface composed of chloride of silver, nitrate 
of silver, and organic matter ? 

If we take these ingredients separately, and 
expose them to light under ordinary influences, 
we find that chloride of silver, without excess 
of nitrate, is darkened to a greyish tint ; — 
that nitrate of silver, either in crystals or 
solution, is not affected by light ; — that nitrate 
of silver, spread upon paper, or mixed with 
organic matter, is slowly darkened by light; — 
and that the addition of organic matter to 
chloride of silver makes no perceptible differ- 
ence in the result, unless free nitrate be 
present. 

On the other hand, when these materials 
are combined, as in the Photographic process 
of printing, the effect is very different frona 
what occurs when they are exposed to light 
B^i^gljt or as described in the preceding 
paragraph. The greyish tint of chloride of 
silver, or the slow reddening of nitrate and 
orjsanic matter, is replaced by a very rapid 
and vigorous action, which produces, in a few 
minutes, an intense purple-black, or bronzed 
appearance of the part exposed. 

Now, in order to understand why this is, 
we must begin with simple experiments, and 
advance step by step towards our conclusion. 
In the first place, we must endeavour to 
discover why chloride of silver is darkened 
by light, and what are the products of its 
decomposition^ 

It is found, that whenever chloride of silver 
is exposed to light, in the ordinary atmosphere 
containing aqueous vapour, or under water, 
or nitric aeid, or benzole, or oil, or any 



substance containing htdbooen, with or 
without oxygen, its surface is darkened, and 
becomes of a greyish tint ; while, if it be 
exposed under Nordhausen sulphuric acid, in 
&full stoppered bottle, that is to say, under a 
liquid which does not part with hydrogen, h 
is not darkened by light, nor decomposed^ It 
appears that the presence of hydrogen is 
necessary to the decomposition of chloride of 
silver by light; and if we further consider 
the powerful affinity which exists between 
hydrogen and chlorine, and the energy witk 
which light combines these elements, we get 
a clue to the solution of the problem. 

It appears nearly, if not absolutely certain, 
that when chloride of silver is exposed to 
light in the presence of hydrogen, or any fluid 
containing hydrogen, an atom of hydrogen 
takes an atom of chlorine from two atoms of 
chloride of silver 2 •( Ag. CI), and forms hydro- 
chloric acid, (H, CI), and sub-chloride of 
silver, 2 Ag, CI. This sub«chloride of silver 
is a well-known compound of the metal which 
may be obtained in other ways. It is of 
a purple colour, insoluble in nitric acid, but 
decomposed by ammonia, hypo-sulphite of 
soda, and cyanide of potassium, in the 
following way : — Ammonia decomposes it 
into chloride of silver and metallic silver; 
and dissolves the chloride of silver. Hypo- 
sulphite of soda forms with it the double 
hypo'sulphite of silver and soda, which is a 
soluble salt, chloride of sodium, metallic 
silver, and a compound of sulphur and 
oxygen, which eventually acts on the silver 
and converts it into sulphide. Cyanide of 
potassium forms with it a soluble double 
cyanide of silver and potassium, chloride of 
potassium, and metallic silver; 

Such appears to be the action of light upon 
chloride of silver. When exposed under 
water, the water is found to contain hydro* 
chloric acid (not chlorine) ; and when exposed 
under nitric acid, the acid neither retards the 
action of light, nor attacks the sub-chloride 
produced ; as might have been expected 
a priori. 

It appears that sub-chloride of silver is 
with great difficulty reduced by light to the 
metallic state. It is even doubtful whether 
it is reduced at all. 

Now, if the reader will refer to any 
experiments which have been made on 
chloride of silver, and examine them by the 
light of this hypothesis, he will see how 
completely it appears to explain all the facts ; 
and he may then be inclined to indulge in • 
smile at Dr. Guthrie's experiments, describe^ 
in a number of the ** Chemical Gazette," «e 
few months since, and at the condosioiis 
fouftded thereon-^one of which was, that the 
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metallic silver supposed to be produced by 
the action of light on the chloride was 
thrown into a passive state, which rendered 
it impossible for nitric acid to act upon it. (!) 

Having now shown what the effect of light 
upon chloride of silver in presence of hydro- 
gen most probably is, it remains for me to 
explain why chloride of silver, which only 
darkens superficially and slowly to a slaty 
colour by itself, should darken rapidly to a 
violet black when nitrate of silver is also 
present. 

It will be remembered that hydro -chloric 
acid, (not chlorine), is given off. when chloride 
of silver is darkened by light. Now this 
hydro-chloric acid decomposes the free nitrate 
of silver, and forms more chloride of silver. 
This is precipitated on the previously reduced 
sub-chloride, and is decomposed by light, thus 
furnishing more hydro-chloric acid, and more 
chloride of silver ; and so on, until the whole 
of the free nitrate is converted into chloride 
and reduced. In this way particles of reduced 
8ub-chloride are heaped one upon the other 
until a rich purple -black precipitate is pro- 
duced. Had there been no free nitrate the 
surface only of the chloride would have been 
darkened, and the sub-chloride spread upon the 
white ground of unreduced chloride beneath. 

When organic matter is present, the process 
of darkening is somewhat retarded. The 
nitrate of silver enters into combination with 
the organic matter, and is reduced by light to 
a red substance of iunknown composition. 
This action, taking place simultaneously with 
the other, interferes with it to some extent, 
and the mixture of reduced material is no 
longer blue-black, but of a reddish-purple tint. 

The material of a sun«print is therefore 
composed, if my hypothesis be correct, of 
purple sub-chloride of silver, together with a 
red compound of silver and organic matter, 
which, for the sake of brevity and convenience, 
I will call reduced '' organate of silver.'' 

A mixture of chloride and nitrate of silver, 
in a test tube, 2£;tVAoti^ organic matter, is never 
bronzed by light. Bronzing always indicates 
the presence of organic matter. When 
organate of silver is exposed to light it first 
becomes red, then bronzed. The red material 
is perhaps a complex substance, containing 
carbon, oxygen, silver, and hydrogen. The 
bronzed substance is perhaps simply a carbide 
of silver. But this is mere speculation. 

So far then I have endeavoured to explain 
the effect produced by light on sensitive 
positive paper. Wherever light acts, a 
chemical change takes place in the material 
exposed to its influence, and this produces a 
visible picture. I conceive that everywhere 
tiic change is chemical, and not molecular. 



In the lighter parts of the picture, where no 
visible impression is made, tbere is nevertheless 
a chemical change produced, only feebler in 
degree, and we cannot see it simply because 
our eyes are not good enough. 

In sun-printing, the picture is printed of 
the required intensity by pushing the exposure 
to the proper extent. In development-printing, 
the faint picture produced by light is intensified 
by a subsequent independent process. So far 
as exposure goes, the explanation of what 
takes place is equally applicable to both 
processes. But I have now done with sun- 
printing, or direct exposure, and the next thing 
to be considered is, how, in the development 
process, the faint sun-print is intensified by 
gallo-nitrate of silver. [Ed. P. N.] 

(To be continued,) 
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ABSTRACT OF SPECIFICATION. 

M. FEBBIEB. Ov'pBINTINa TEANSFABEKCIES, &C. 

No. 2315.— JACQUES ALEXANDRE FER- 
RIEE, of Paris, in the Empire of France. 
'* Improyements in transparent photographic 
pictures, and their application to Btereoscopes." 
4th September, 1867. — Not completed. 

*' The invention relates, first to a new means 
of re-producing transparent photographic 
representations, or pictures, on other sub- 
** stances than glass ; secondly, . to the 
" application of such pictures or representations 
*• to stereoscopes. 

*^ These substances are gelatine, gutta- 
" percha, dissolved in chloroform, in benzoin, 
'* or its solvents, pharmaceutical collodion, 
** and India-rubber, dissolved, siccative oils, 
'' mucilaginous substances, starch, or other 
" amylaceous substances, such as arrow-root, 
'* tapioca, &c ; soluble or fusible resins, 
** gallipot, pounce, white, or yellow wax, either 
t* in solution or in fusion." 

Stereoscopic pictures thus prepared have 
the fineness and transparency of those on 
glass, without being either heavy or fragile. 

The negatives which are to be copied are 
taken in the usual manner, and the positives 
are produced from them in the foUowtng 
manner : — 

" On a smooth and transparent ( ? semi- 
'* transparent), surface, such as porcelain, 
*' alabaster, white marble, glass &cc., previously 
*' cleaned, a light coating of neutral ( ? plain) 
*' collodion is spread, which is allowed 
'* to dry for at least an hour." It is then coated 
with albumen by pouring on a super-abundant 
quantity. Rendered sensitive by immersion 
in a solution of aceto-nitrate of silver, and 
washed in plenty of water. When perfectly 
dry, it is applied to the negative and exposed 
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to light, developed by gallic acid and nitrate 
of silver ; fixed by hypo-sulphite of soda ; 
coloured by any of the known means, if 
required. 

To detach the picture from the plate, it is 
covered, by preference, with a coat of gelatine, 
dissolved in water, and placed perfectly 
horizontal, so that it may be equally covered 
all over. It is left thus until after its complete 
desiccation, or perfect cooling, according to 
the nature of the marerial used. It is then 
cut on the four sides near the edges, and lifted 
without difficulty off the plate. 

The image is thus protected by collodion on 
one side, and on the other side by gelatine, 
which may be coloured or rendered semi- 
transparent. 

Instead of the gelatine, any of the other 
materials aforesaid may be used. 

" I also produce a stereoscopic picture on 
** gelatine by making a positive representation 
" on glass by the aid of photographic coUpdion, 
*' and then detaching it by the aid of gelatine 
" or gutta-percha. By this means I obtain 
" a result analogous to that already des- 
" cribed." 

" I apply these photographic pictures to 
** stereoscopic purposes." 



*0* Communieations to be cMr eased to the Editor, 
St. Brelade*8 Bay, Jersey, 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



ON FRINTIKa TBAKSPARENCIES, <&C. 

To the Editor of PJwtographic Notes* 

Deab Sib, — ^We are glad you are pleased with 
the Stereoscopic Views of Egypt and Nubid. They 
are printed on Albamenized Glass, according to the 
process described by H. Negretti, in the ** Photo- 
graphic Journal," April, 1856; in fact, by the 
method adopted by Ferrier, Clonsard, &c. The 
negatives are by Frith, and the positives are printed 
by us, in Hatton Garden. They are not printed in 
actual contact^ for whilst no protection can be had 
for photographs from negatives that may have cost 
thousands, we must sacrifice details which it would 
be dangerous to give in positives. The pictures 
would be twice as sharp, and infinitely more 
valuable, if we could be sure of their not being 
copied Yoa will perhaps not blame us when we 

tell you that a person in had the effrontery 

to obtain from us a dozen transparent pictures of 
the Crystal Palace, begging us to let him have very 
nice ones, and some time afterwards, his traveller 
actually called upon us, offering us the prints from 
the spurious negatives, at about one-half the price 
that we sold ours to the trade. We beg likewise 
to say, that we are very much surprised and 
disgusted to see such an advertisement as one that 
appears in this month's Journal, coolly setting 
forth "Transparencies Copied." Under these 



circumstances, as long as we get negatives that, 
from their difficulty of obtaining, cost a great 
deal of money, we shall be obliged to sacrifice 
minuteness of detail. 

We shall bring out early in April a Series of 
Stereoscopic Views in the Holy Land, from 
Jerusalem to Damascus and Buolbeck, and these 
remarks must apply to them also, and I believe 
we shall not be blamed by you. 

The Stereoscope you kindly suggested is made 
and patented by Mr. Scott, of Dundee. We are 
the agents for the sale of it, and it is really the 
best instrument for showing stereoscopic pictures 
yet brought out. 

Collodion, or collodio-albumenized transparencies, 
will never, in our opinion, be equal to albumen ; 
they look so opaque as positives, and not at all 
nice. The Albumen Printing is very difficult, and 
certainly no amateur will ever fall in love with it ; 
and somehow or other it plays old Harry with 
collodion negatives. 

Ton are at liberty \o make use of these disoon- 
nected observations if you think fit. 

H. Negbetti & Zambba. 
March 6th, 1858. 



ASTBO-PHOTOGBAPHT. 
To the Editor of Photographic Notes, 

Deab Sib, — Among the many ways in which 
Photography has been proposed, as likely to assist 
the Astronomers, I have not heard of its having 
been proposed to apply it to one, which would I 
think, materially assist him in his search for 
undiscovered. planets, (Asteroids), or other moving 
bodies. Now if we take an ordinary inverting 
teleiscope as an example, and place a sensitive 
collodion plate in the focus, which will be nearer 
to the object glass than the eye-piece is, and proceed 
in every way as with an ordinary negative, we shall 
have an exact representation of that part of the 
firmament to which the telescope was directed (that 
is if the film can be made sensitive enough) greatly 
reduced in size, the stars being minute black specks. 
Now if we replace it in the position, in which it 
was when these were formed, it will be evident 
that they will obscure, if they can be made dense 
enough, those stars or other luminous bodies, so 
long as they remain stationary ; but should one or 
more move only half its diameter, it would at once 
be seen. 

The advantage would be the avoidance of tedious 
observation and comparing with maps, for in 
practice, a series of photographs of a zone of the 
firmament should be taken, the width of which 
will correspond with the field of the telescope; 
when an observation is to be taken, a plate, which 
corresponds with the part of the heavens to be 
examined, is placed in its position, and the instru- 
ment adjusted, which could be done very readily, 
by means of the brighter stars, several of which, it 
is almost certain, will be in the field of view. 

All that is required is an extremely sensitive 
film, which I feel convinced might be obtained, if 
the same amount of energy and perseverance were 
to be directed to that, as was to the perfecting of 
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the Daguerreotype, Collodion, and other processefi, 
to their present state. But, as the photographer 
does not require more sensitiveness than is to be 
obtained by the ordinary wet process, he has no 
inducement to proceed further ; which leaves all 
future research on the subject in the hands of 
experimenters. Now what I think most desirable, 
is, that the subject should be taken in hand by 
some of the numerous amateur astronomers, for if 
a nearly instantaneous photograph could be obtained 
of stars of the third and fourth magnitude, with a 
small object glass, it would prove that by increasing 
its size, we should even be enabled to take photo- 
graphs of some of the brighter nebulae. In 
conclusion, I will point out one of the defects that 
have been produced on glass ; it is a defect that 
all developing processes appear to be subject to, 
for the particles that have been impressed with 
the latent image, not only attract the substance 
that is used to develop them on their surface, but 
from all sides, which causes the image to extend 
beyond its natural size. 

If yon consider the above, or any part of it, 
worthy of insertion in your excellent Journal, you 
will much oblige 

H. I. BowLBS Thompson. 
Weybridge. 

—Mr. Thompson has suggested a truly valuable 
application of Photography. See our remarks on 
the subject of his letlier in the Leader. 

[Ed. p. N.] 



A QUESTION IN OPTICS. 

fo the Editor of Photographic Notes. 

Dbab Sib, — So much time having elapsed since 
my first letter to you upon your article " Optics of 
Photography," I feel it necessary, in writing again 
for publication, as you request me to do, to draw 
the attention af your readers to the remarks which 
call forth this letter. 

Sir D. Brewster states that a photograph consists 
of an infinite number of perspective views of the 
object overlapping each other, the difierent parts of 
the lenses being the different points of view from 
which the various perspective pictures are obtained. 

In your article, Dec. 15, page 461, you state 
that he is in error, and essay to prove it, making the 
following statements among others : — 

" Ist—We have shewn that an object is made up 
of bright points, from each of which 9k pencil (not a 
ray) of light proceeds. 

" 2nd — We have taken any one of these points, 
and have shewn that it can have but one image, 
whatever part, or parts, of the lens are employed. 

*• 3rd — We have shewn that what is true of any 
one point is equally true of any other point. 

** 4th — We have shewn that what is true of any 
number of points is true of the whole object," 

Turning back to see how you prove that what 
is true of one point is equally true of any other, I 
find you simply make the statement : '* the same 
reasoning is equally true of the other points of the 



object ; so that if," &c. Thus you seem to assume 
the point at issue and proceed to reason upon it as 
if it were proved. 

It might be supposed that you were imagining 
some hypothetical circumstances, in which the 
variou^ parts of the object were equi-distant from 
the lens, and the various parts of the focusing glass 
also equi-distant ; or that the varying distance of the 
different parts of the object just compensated for 
the varying distance of the different parts of the 
focusing glass ; but even in this case yon do not 
make the truth of your statement evident, and to 
save us from disputing that hypothetical ground, 
take an illustration " to render what has preceded, 
if possible, more intelligible." 

The case yon suppose is a pyramid, with its apex 
towards the lens, and in reasoning upon it you 
seem to overlook the fact* that the base and the 
apex cannot be in focus at the same time, and that 
if you focus for the base, the apex, instead of occu- 
pying a mere point upon the focusing glass, 
possesses dimensions proportionate to the size of 
the lens. 

If, in this manner, a 3-inch lens depicts the apex 
1-inch diameter when the base is in focus, a dia- 
phragm, with an apertureof '3-ins. being placed before 
the lens will reduce the image of the apex to '01 inch. 
If the aperture is in front of the margin ot the 
lens the reduced image of the apex will be at the 
corresponding part of the margin of the former 
('1-inch) image, and consequently it will be '045-in. 
out of the centre of the image of the pyramid. 

Thus, in the case you suggest, it is evident that 
(2ndly) We have taken one of the points (the apex) 

and have shewn that it has two images 

when two different parts of the lens are 

used. 
(3rdly) That what is true of one point (at the base) 

is not true of another point (the apex). 

I have been supposing a 3-inch lens, and the nse 
of two apertures of 3-tenths of an inch diameter ; 
but the lens is capable of beings divided into 100 
parts, each having the Fame area at the '3-inch 
aperture, and each giving overlapped pictures 
which would with equal certainty, though in various 
degrees, be incoincident, and the subdivision of the 
lens may be theoretically carried ad infinitum 
without at all affecting the truth of the above rea- 
soning; it then completely justifies the statement 
of Sir D. Brewster that the photograph may be 
considered to consist of an infinite number of 
overlapping incoincident pictures, each of which is 
more perfectly a perspective view than the com- 
pound picture formed by their union. 

Babnabd S. Pboctob. 

11, Grey St., Newcatle-upon-Tyne. 

— Our Correspondent has committed an error which 
we expected some one might correct, viz : that of 
attaching to our expressions a meaning which, 
taken literally, they do not admit of. In the former 
part of our article, from which he quotes, not a 
word is said about a focusing screen. The image 
of a point is a point in space, and the image of an 
object an assemblage of sadi points or Sxd, not 
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necessarily lying on a plane, or any regular curved 
surface. What we stated with respect to such an 
image is accurately true, viz : that no point of an 
object can possibly have more than one image, 
whatever part of the lens is employed. This state- 
ment has nothing whatever to do with a focusing 
screen. Our meaning must not be strained, but 
taken liteaally. 

The object of our article was to prove that the 
different parts of a large corrected lens did not give 
a number of difierent overlapping incoincident 
FERSFECTiYS VIEWS of the object. To render this 
60 clear as to admit of no posKibility of further 
dispute, we will put the matter in rather a different 
light from before. 

First; what is a perspective viewP 

It is a geometrical figure produced in a particular 
way. 

Lines called " visual rays," are supposed to be 
drawn from the different points of an object, or 
objects, to the point of view. These lines form the 
edges of a system of pyramids, and a perspective 
view is a section of these pyramids by a vertical 
plane. From a given station, on a given plane, 
there can therefore be but one perspective view. It 
is a mathematical figure ; and no other figure that 
is not perfectly equal and similar to it in all 
respects, can be considered a perspective view from 
that station, of those objects, on that plane. 

But if the visual rays are produced through the 
point of view, another system of pyramids is 
formed, and if this system is cut by a plane 
parallel to the former, and at the same perpen- 
dicular distance from the common vertex, a figure is 
produced which is perfectly equal and similar to the 
former, in all respects. This figure may therefore 
be considered a perspective view, as well as the firsts 
(See Figure, Notes No. 14). 

It follows therefore that if an infinitely small 
hole be made in the front of a dark camera, the 
inverted image formed on the focusing screen is a 
perspective view of the object at which the camera 
is presented. 

Now we come to the pith of the argument. 

In the front of the camera strike a circle 3-inches 
in diameter, and let L, B, be the extreme points of 
its horizontal diameter ; and suppose an infinitely 
small hole at L, and another at R; there will then 
be formed two different perspective views of the 
objects on the focusing screen. These views will 

be MORE THAN THREE INCHES APART. Auy objCCt 

in one of them will be more than three inches 
distant from the same object in the other. A man's 
nose, for instance, in one will be more than thr^ 
inches distant from the man's nose in the other ; 
and the same is true for every object whatever. No 
two images of the same point can by any possibility 
coincide. The views are not only dissimilar geome- 
trical figures, but they are totally incoincident in 
all their corresponding points. 

Now, make 136 more holes within the circle, 
and there will be formed, in all, 136 different 
overlapping, incoincident, perspective views of the 
olject, as taken from the laveral points of Wew, 



within the circle. Observe that these 136 perspec- 
tive views are all dissimilar geometrical figures, in 
which the homologous points are in no case coin- 
cident. 

Next, increase the number of holes from 136 to 
infinity; — that is to say, cut a circle, 3-inches in 
diameter, out of the front of the box. You have 
then Sir David Brewster's infinite number of 
different incoincident overlapping pebspectitr 
TiEws of the objects, correctly given in theconfu(<ed 
disc of light on the focusing screen ; and nothing 
hut this confused disc of light can by possibility 
be produced by these said overlapping pictures. 
If then Sir David's statement be correct with 
respect to the action of a lens 3-inches in diameter, 
no difference ought to appear when we insert in 
the 3-inch opening a 3-inch lens, of focal length 
equal to the length of the camera! ! ! 

But is this what really happens when we use 
a large lensp No; Nos anything at axl 

BESEMBLINO IT. 

It is needless to pursue this discussion any fur- 
ther. We have now brought it to the " reductio 
ad adsurdum ;" and there we leave it, never again 
to be introduced into this Journal, to occupy 
valuable space. 

It is perfectly certain then, that whatever may 
be the defects and inconveniences of large lenses, 
they do not give an infinite number ol different 
PEBSPECTiYB VIEWS of the objcct from the stations 
afforded by the different parts of the lens. 

What a large lens does generally give on a 
focusing screen may be easily stated. In the first 
place it gives a great number of sharp coincident 
images, whatever part of it is employed. lu the 
next place it gives discs of light, instead of sharp 
foci, for a few objects whose images do liot lie on 
the focusing screen ; and if we cover up a part of 
the lens, these discs have a corresponding shaded 
portion ; — if the centre of the lens is covered and 
its sides only exposed, then the centres of these 
discs are covered and only their edges exposed, and 
so on; but this shading of a portion of the disc, 
and its subdivision into light and dark parts 
does not happen when the whole lens is uncovered, 
and therefore, in that case, since we must consider 
the entire disc as a single image, only one image of 
the point iu question is produced by the entire lens. 
Lastly, in certain cases the whole lens introduces 
images which might not be formed if only the 
centre of it were employed, as we explained in our 
former article, at page 463, 2nd paragraph. 

These are the true effects produced by a large 
lens, and not those which Sir David Brewster has 
stated, in terms which only admit of one interpreta- 
tion, and which cannot possibly be misunderstood. 

[Ed. p. N.] 

photography by abtificial light. 
To the Editor of Photographic Notes, 

Sib, — In reference to a Paper printed in your 
last number, and read by Mr. C. L. Haines, at 
the general meeting of the Birmingham Photogra- 
phic Society, on the " Rise and Progress of Photo- 
graphy.*' I would nspeotfolly claim yonr polit* 
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atteDtion in an ensuing number to my protest 
against some remarks offered therein on " Taking 
Pictures and Portraits by Artificial h'ght" Mr. 
Haines, while " commending those who labour in 
the paths of disco wry/' professes himself blind to 
the *' ultimate good of such an object as this," 
urging however, in the following paragraph, that 
it would be "very desirable for moonlight^ or 
evening scenes, and for the astbonomeb would be 
of the greatest use." 

Many of your readers, myself amongst the number, j 
cannot understand, hence cannot appreciate, these 
observations ; therefore, without presuming to be 
hypercritical, I would request some explanation, as 
to how Artificial light can be rendered available to 
Astronomers, or in an Astronomical point of view P 
Whether Mr. Haines proposes to "gild refined 
gold, &c,*' or, in other words, whether he proposes 
to illuminate the moon ; to add brilliancy to the 
starry host ; or what he really does intend us foggy 
Cockneys to understand? 

As utility is the term on which Mr. Haines lays 
•his primary stress, I, as an eye-witness of Mr. 
Moules beautiful productions, would refer him, and 
all interested in this progressing science, to a case 
of Portraits now exhibiting at the South Kensington 
Museum, taken by the Patentee, by Night, by 
Artificial Lights, which for detail, diffusion and 
brilliancy, far exceed any daylight Pictures yet 
produced by the "sunt great and heat light" 
These rare evidences of the progress of Photography 
under a new aspect give a decided negative to Mr. 
Osborne's remarks, who will find that the "great 
desideratum," a strong diffused light, has been 
completely obtained, and that every requirement in 
the Portraits alluded to has been happily and 
triumphantly realized. 

But it is very evident, from this gentleman's 
style of prejudging, that he cannot be acquainted 
with the modus operandi attaching to the pro- 
duction of pictures by Artificial Light. Loolcing 
however at these gentlemen's remarks and opinions 
abstractedly, I trust, for the sake of science, that I 
may infer they^are actuated by an earnest desire 
for extended results in this most interesting research, 
hence I will take the liberty of pointing out to them 
a phase under which I view the indefatigable talent 
and ingenuity of Mr. Moule, the patentee cf this 
process, as an answer in full to Mr. Haines' cui 
oono? Thus then it is: — ^In addition to his own 
unsurpassed productions, Mr. Moule places the 
same facility of production within our own grasp, 
enabling us, when the sun is lost to ns, to carry 
out in the evening, "at the 'witching hour of 
night," after the business of the day has ceased, a 
magical and delightful relaxation and recreation, 
which may be made either subservient to experi- 
ments, or to the more matter-of-fact purposes of 
Photography in all its ramifications except out-of- 
door scenery. As to portraiture, I again most 
emphatically assert, that for definition and brilliancy, 
this process exceeds all daylight effect. Photogra- 
phy has been vilely prostituted in the hands of a 
host of unscientific tyros ; here is the antidote to 
the Quixotism and quackery of pretenders ; the 
manipulation involves care, thought, analysis, and 
that reflection only native to philosophic and 
•eientifie minds. 



I do trust therefore, as the Editor of a most 
useful journal, you will view, with your usual 
enlargement of mind, my remarks, as falling within 
the legitimate purpose of itq pages ; and, by inser- 
ting the above, con vince your readers that " Palmam 
qui meruit ferat " is your motto. 

* 

R. M. Pabkkb, H.M.C- 

( Amateur Photographer,} 
8, James Place, Hackney Boad. 

r— The uses of Artificial Light in Photography 
are certainly very important, and Mr. Moule is 
entitled to the thanks of Photographers for what 
he has done in this direction. It is evident that 
if a professional photographic portraitist ean take 
presentable portraits at night, by Artificial Light, 
he will be likely to extend his business considerably, 
but it appears to us that this mode of operating 
is not without its difficulties. We have received 
from Mr. Moule a large case of his compound for 
producing artificial white light, and not a word 
can be said against the composition. It gives a 
brilliant light, but one which requires a good deal 
of management in order to give softness and 
roundness to the object illuminated. There is a 
great tendency to "soot and whitewash" in the 
lights and shadows, which must be met by the 
judicious arrangement of reflecting screens, for 
nothing is so o^nsive as hard bla^s and whites 
in a photograph. Besides which a stronjg flaring 
light going off nearly in front of the eyes of the 
sitter is as likely as sunshine would be to distress 
the eye and spoil the expression of the features* 
If Mr. Moule has, as our correspondent states, 
'succeeded in producing as successful portraits by 
artificial light as by daylight, we strongly advis% 
him to publish his mode of proceeding without 
delay. Nothing is now more wanted by the host 
of professional photographers who have adopted 
the positive collodion process than some simple and 
intelligible directions for throwing the light on 
their sitter andM|rranging their glass room. If a 
successful professional' photographer would discuss 
this subject popularly, and at the same time 
scientifically, in a pamphlet properly illustrated, 
we have no doubt that jtuousands of copies would 
speedily be sold. We are among those who hail 
everything in the shape of progress with enthusiasm, 
and we promise the cordial support of this Journal 
to any work which is calculated to instruct the 
tyro, or push the applications of photography 
in new and useful directions; but nothing is 
gained by exaggerated statements of the merits 
of any new discovery, and it will always be our 
endeavour to place a thing in its tiue light before 
our readers. [Ed. P. N.] 



TB^l«SFABENT STSBEOSCOFIC FXOTUBBS. 
To the Editor of Photographic Notts » 

Dbab Sib, — ^The beauty of these pictures, and 
the interest which is attached to all processes for 
producing them, have induced me to communicate 
the method described below; and if you think it of 
any value it is heartily at your serviot. 
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Take a plate of finel^-ffronnd glass and coat it 
on the nnground side, with any old Collodion that 
will give a thick creamy film, and excite in a bath 
strongly acidified with acetic acid. Drain closely, 
. and immerse in a dish of distilled water. Let it 
remain a few minutes and then lift it up and let it 
down a few time* in order to wash thoroughly ; 
hold it near the fife to dry ; expose any time you 
like, from one second to two ; moisten the plate in 
the washing bath and develop with 

Pyro-gallic acid 2 grains 

Citric acid 1 grain 

Water 1 oz. 

Add 10 drops of nitrate of silver solution (not that 
used for exciting) to the quantity of developer, 
sufficient for the size of the plate, and pour on. If 
the exposure has been well timed the development 

Sroceeda rapidly, and the picture is fully developed 
elbre the solution becomes discoloured. Fix with 
a rather weak solution of cyanide of potassium, and 
wash well. 

It will be seen that there is no novelty in this 
process ; nevertheless I think it greatly superior to 
and less troublesome than the albumen methods. — 
The chief disadvantage is, that you roust have a fire 
to dry the plates, and I don't think that they will 
keep more than a few hours after they are dried. 
My advice to those who think of pouring on some 
" preservative solution " is, do not. I have tried 
nearly all the " preservative solutions " under the 
sun, and find them only vanity and vexation. I 
confideotly recommend the process I have described; 
the lights are quite pure, and the shadows a dense, 
rich black. I must caution those who may try it 
that they must use distilled or the purest rain watpr 
, for the washing bath, and the same bath will wash 
several plates. 

**A Fhotoosafhic Fellow." 

P.S. — ^I have not stated the quantity of acetic 
acid required, but you must have a good dose : — 
if a horizontal bath be used only a small quantity 
of silver is necessary. ^ 

I should like to know your opinion of citiic acid 
for the oalotype process, and how much ought to 
be used. It is as good an article as could be desired 
for aegative Collodion in the proportion of 1 grain 
to 1 oz. pyro-gallio solution. 

—The process is no doubt very good. Old collo- 
dion, in which the pyroxjiine has undergone a 
little decomposition, may be used in the dry 
process without any after application of gelatine. 
This point is worth attention. We cannot speak 
with any confidence on the subject of using citric 
acid instead of acetic in the paper negative 
processes, but hope soon to be able to state the 
results of experiments; it would be a great 
blessing if citric would really answer as well as 
acetic iu all the processes. One grain of citric acid 
appears to be equivalent to one scruple of glacial 
licet ic, in photography. It contains a much greater 
excess of oxygen tnan acetic. Lemon juice contiuns 
about 6 per cent of citric acid ; it may therefore be 
substituted for acetic acid, in equal quantities^ by 
measure. 



We are having a copying catnera made for 
printing transparencies oy wet collodion. We 
saw in London some transparent stereoscopies d^ 
Egvptian ruins, <&c., by Mr. Frith, which are 
really superb. They are finer than anything of 
M. Furrier's, if that is possible. Messrs. Negretti 
and Zambra, of Hatton Garden are agents for 
them. [Ed. P. N.] 



OK MOUNTINQ LEASES. 

To the Editor of Photographic Notes, 

Dear Sib, — I take this opportunity of thanking 
you for your spirited defence of what I consider to 
qe the true optical principles of the camera, against 
the errors sanctioned, unfortunately, by Sir David 
Brewster. 

There is, however, one point on which I do not 
agree with you, on which, perhaps, you will 
permit me to explain my views; for I am sure 
that it is your object to get at the truth. In No. 
42 of the Notes, in some remarks on a letter of 
Mr. Hewlett's you attribute the concentration of 
light in the centre of the pictures taken by him, 
to reflection of oblique rays, by the tube in which 
the lenses are mounted. Now, it appears to me, 
that if such reflection did take place, its only efiect 
would be a fogging of the picture, and not a 
concentration of light. In fact, I should object to 
the term " concentration of light in the centre," 
because it is really a diminution (f light towards 
the edges; much the same thing, you will say, 
but the latter term gives the explanation of the 
fact, whilst the former does not. Take the 
focusing glass from the camera and place the eye 
in its plane ; on moving the eye towards the sides 
of the camera, you will find that less of the front 
lens is visible through the back one; hence, less 
light is, of course, allowed to pass. If the camera 
be large enough, you will find that at last, no rav 
reaches the eye through the lenses. This will 
partly explain the advantage of having the back 
lens larger than the A*ont one ; and will shew that 
there is no need of altering the present mode of 
mounting. 

Bev. B. K. E. 

—We thank our correspondent for his remarks, 
and stand corrected in the use of the term 
" concentration of light in the eenti'e of the 
picture." In an early number we shall give a 
diagram of the present portrait lens, and shew how 
the tube acts by reflecting a portion of the oblique 
pencils. In the mean time a word or two on the 
subject may be intelligible without a fi^re. 

The back and front lenses of a portrait combina- 
tion being of equal size, it follows that every ray 
of a large direct pencil incident on the front lens, 
finds its way to the focus, on the focusing screen, 
while in the case of an oblique pencil a portion 
only of the rays come to a focus, and the rest are 
reflected by the inside of the tube, pass through 
the back lens, and impinge upon the picture. Now 
the part of the picture upon which they fall will 
depend upon the obliquity of the pencil. If the 
pencil has an obliquity of from 12^ to 16^ the 
reflected rays from the tube will fog the eircum-' 
fsrenes of the pioture^ as in the ease of Mr* 
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Crooke«*« "Waves;" but if the oWiqniry be nofcW 
great, the ren^rf ot* the picture will be fugged, a» 
in the c»9e of nearly all the portraits taken by 
Mr. Feiitoii in the Crimea. 

In addition to this efftct of fog, from reflected 
light, it happen!) that as a portion, say rne half, of 
every extreme obliqne pencil is cut oif and never 
reachcK its proper destination, but goes somewhere 
else, the outside of the picture receives too little 
exposure when the centre has had enough. 

In the case of Mr. Howlett's instantaneous 
views, taken in Jersey, the stop was placed between 
the lenses, which prevented fog, and the back lens 
was larger than the front. The arrangement was 
therefore not far out, and the result very goqid 
indeed. We can imagine nothing iiner than the 
lens, (one of Ro:*8*s), used by Mr Howlett on that 
occasion. With an aperture of 2^ inches, and an 
equivalent focus of about 15 inches, it covered a 
picture 12 X 10 very tolerably; and had the pkte 
been the segment of a sphere instead of a plane, 
there is no doubt but that a field of 40^ would 
have been covered as sharp to the edge as in the 
centre. Now that foreign opticians are making a 
great stir about a new lens, we think it only 
light and fair to call attention to what has 
been achieved by an English optician, to whom 
photography is greatly indebted ; but if that 
gentleman were only half as experienced a practical 
photographer as he is a practical optician, and had 
worked in this bright and sunny Island of ours, 
during one season, we feel sure he would very 
speedily modify, or altogether abandon, his present 
mode of mounting his truly excellent glasses. 

[Ed. p. X.] 

" Outlook," The Stereoscopic Company are 
agents for Messrs. L-^r^bours and Secretan, and 
will give you the information you require. 

(Ed. p. N.] 



••Mr, 0*Tddlii," of Armagh, enquires how to do 
away with the dark shade under the chin, in taking 
portraits of children and ladies. He should lay a 
light coloured oil-cloth, or white crumb cloth on 
the floor of the glass room, or hold a newspaper in 
such a way as to reflect a little.light upwards, and 
cause the principal light to fall more horizontally 
on the face of the sitter. [Eo. P. N ] 

" J. L." will find the information he requires in 
our Treatise on the Positive Collodion Process. 

[Ed. p. N.] 



" J. L, F," is referred to Mr. Howlett's article 
in No. 42. We have not yet tried •* Skaife'a 
Camera Shutters," but our impression is^*that an 
instantaneous mode of uncovering and covering 
the lens would be prefi&rable. [Ed. P. N.] 

** Gabriel Davie** enquires why collodion positives 
do not keep their colour, but turn brown. We 
shall be glad to hear the experience of other 
correspondents on this subject. [Ed. P. N.] 

0;:^ Is oua next ; Mr. Bamee, on Dry Collodion ; 
W. E. Holtnet, on a Panoramic Camera; Dr. 
Ndth ; Young Photo ; an Old Subscriber ; Thos, 
Gulliver ; and the conclusion of Mr, J, GutcKe 
paper. Also the Replies to Count Wengierski; 
R, Linsley ; J, J,; Photo ; a Jersey Amateur; 
Constant Reader; an Amateur; Delta; L. M, ; 
J. Barr ; Enquirer ; Ignoramus and Subscriber; 
T. B. P. ; r. Symonds; D. H,; dfc, S^c. 

((^ Subscribers by the quarter will be kind 
enough to observe that this number is the 
LAST of the first quarter. They must 
therefore remit again^ or delay will occur 
in forwarding the next number. 
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W£ have received some more posititid prints 
in carbon, from the correspondent to iw^bm 
we alluded in our last number : Mr. Job^ 
Fouhoy, of High West Street, Dorchester. 
By a curious chanoe, a few days aj^o, 
Mr. Henry Pblluck, son of the President 
of the Photographic Society, happened ' to 
call on Mr. John Pouncy, during his absence 
from home, and saw in his studio some 
carbon prints, with which he was much 
struck. This led to a second visit, in* 
which our correspondent and Mr. Polluck 
had a conversation as to the best means of 
bringing the process forward, exhibiting spe- 
cimensy &c., and we believe Mr. PoUuck^s 
advice was pretty much the same as our own. 
With respect to the merits of the process : 
the second lot of prints forwarded to us are 
very good, and the whites remarkably clean 
and pure ; but there is a little want of half 
tone, possibly from the too great density of 
the negatives, and the blacks are rather too 
green» or grey, and want more freshness and 
vigour. But these are faults which may no 
doubt be remedied. It is scarcely reasonable 
to expect that the first specimens of an 
entirely new process should be as good in 
artistic qualities as prints by a process which 
has been in use for many years, and the 
manipulation of which is well understood. 
Everything must have a beginning, and it 
rarely happens that perfect success is s^chieved 
at once. We are sure there are many print- 
ing processes already published, (Sir John 
Herschell*sCrysotype,for instance), which are 
far better than the common silver printing 
process, and which a little perseverance in 
the right direction would perfect, and bring 
into general use. But of all printing processes 
which we have seen or heard of, there is none, 
in our opinion, so promising as this new 
method of printing in carbon ; afid we confi- 
dently predict, that before three months have 
pasaed, it wiU* produce a revolution in positive 
printing* 

Our correspondent has not communicated the 
process by which his results were obtained ; 
but we intend, very shortly, to resume our own 
experiments in carbon printing, the clue to 
which wa^ given in Notes, No. 42, and if that 
process should lead to anything good and 
presentable, we shall again call attention to 
it. It is not unlikely that ammonio-citrate of 
iron might be substituted for bi-chromate of 



potass, and if with a compound of an iron 
salt, lamp black, and glue, really good and 
permanent positives could be produced, the 
simplicity and economy of the process would 
be something delightful. Besides; a great 
variety of colours might.be substituted for 
black, perhaps with an equal chance of 
permanence. Our hint in Notes,' /So. 42, 
open9 ah 'entirely new field of research, and 
we predict th?it before long the matter will 
be taken up in earnest^ by, the T^ade, and 
bottles of different photbgralphic pigments, 
vfiii. appropriate cl^ansihg solutions, offered 
for sale, as well a^ blackened or tinted 
sensitive papers. Positive printing will then 
be a vety simple and inechanical operation, 
and the photographer may vary the tint of 
his print? at pleasure, without fear of their 
fading, or turning yellow, or becoming covered 
with sickly spota. In fact, the abominable 
process at present employed will be swept 
away, and superseded by another, which will 
satisfy both the artist and chemist. 

Our readers may smile at these predictions 
and think us too enthusiastic, but if the truth 
must be told, we rather pride ourselves on the 
FBACTiCAii character of our suggestions, and 
assign three months, as the probable date 
of the fulfilment of the predictions now 
committed to print. Nous verrons. 

At the last Meeting of the French Photo- 
graphic Society, the proceedings of which are 
reported at page 88, sonjie very interesting 
matters were brought forward, on the subject 
of which we Have our own experience to add, 
and some remarks to offer. 

The first topic is that of producing a dense 
and satisfactory negative, with half the usual 
exposure in the camera, that is, with the 
exposure usually given to a collodion positive. 
The collodion and nitrate bath being the 
same as usual for negatives, and the plate 
exposed as for a positive, the development is 
effected by either of the following methods : — 
1st Method. — Pour over it a saturated solu- 
tion of gallic acid. * A 'little alcohol added, 
maKes it fiow better over the film. Leave th e 
solution on a few. seconds, then pour it off 
into the measure. Ko image yet appeiars. 
Next, add to the gallic acid in the measure 
a few drops of a solution of acetate of lead 
in distilled water. The strength is not mate- 
rial ; say 20 or 30 grains to the ounce. The 
gallic acid immediately becomes milky. In 
this state, pour it again over the plate. The 
image appears at once, and may be sufficiently 
intensified, and all the details brought out, in 
from five to ten minutes. Fix and finish as 
usual. 

We have tried this process, and it answers 
perfectly. The negatives are of a rich brown 
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tint, and extremely dense, and full of detail, 
Mrith beautiful definition. The process would, 
very likely, answer well with Dry Collodion, 
and we commend it to the notice of the 
excellent Doctor whose advertisement adorns 
our title page, and of all who employ the 
valuable process which he has discovered and 
published. If with this developer, the time 
of exposure of a dry plate could be reduced 
one half, or even more, a great point would be 
gained, for the insensitiveness of dry collodion 
is its greatest, and in fact only drawback. 

2nd Method. — Develop the picture in the 
following manner : — 

While the plate is in the nitrate bath, pour 
into a chemically clean measure a solution of 
photo-sulphate of iron, strength about five 
grains to the ounce of water, and add to it, 
from another measure, about as much glacial 
acetic acid by measure as there is iron by 
weight, or perhaps rather less. Stir well 
together. After exposing the plate as for a 
positive, develop with the above solution, 
pouring it gently, evenly, and quickly over 
the plate. A little alcohol makes it flow 
better, but is not necessary. The image comes 
out without fogging, and the development 
may be pushed for several minutes, in exactly 
the same way as with pyro-gallic acid. No 
silver need be added, if the chemicals work 
well. A magnificent negative, exquisite in 
definition and gradation of tone, and of any 
amount of density, may be produced in this 
simple way. We have experimented consi- 
derably with the process, and are delighted 
with it ; so much so, that we have cancelled 
an order for a fresh supply of pyro-gallic acid, 
and think it very doubtful whether we shall 
ever again employ that expensive chemical. 
Citric acid may be substituted for acetic, with 
equally good results, remembering that one 
grain of citric goes as far as one scruple 
of glacial acetic acid. The great secret of 
obtcdning density and vigour in the negative 
is to add the acid to the developer imme- 
diately before using it, as described. A 
developer which has been mixed for 24 hours, 
does not answer so well. 

We are glad to see that Mr. Hardwich is 
experimenting in this direction, and that he 
has already thrown out some valuable hints. 
It is quite possible that proto-acetate of iron 
may be better than proto-sulphate, and if so, 
photographers will be indebted to him for 
another valuable suggestion. 

Negatives developed with iron are brown, 
and not blue like those developed with 
pyro-gallic and citric acid. 

A'propos of citric acid. Those who find it 
more convenient to travel with a lUtle bottle 
of cri/stals^ than with a lar^e bottle of liquid. 



and who prefer using a solid which only costs 
one-fiftieth part of the liquid, may substitute 
citric acid for acetic, with perfect confidence. 
The negatives are quite as good, if not better, 
and the manipulation is in every respect the 
same. We feel quite justified now in speaking 
with confidence on this point, having proved 
the thing experimentally, again and again. 
The remark however applies to collodion, not 
to paper. Citric negatives are blue and not 
brown, and. the colour allowing the actinic 
rays to pass through, the prints exhibit more 
hsdf tone, and less '' soot and whitewash." 
The photographer is a little taken in in the 
printing, and the deception is so much gain 
to him. Citric acid preserves the purity of 
the lights better than acetic. 

The other topic introduced at the last 
Meeting of the French Society was a novelty 
in the construction of the Stereoscope. 
M. Ferrier, a high authority in this matter, 
exhibited a stereoscope constructed by M. 
Hermagis, in which whole lenses, placed 
with their centres 2^ inches afabt, are 
substituted for half lenses, or prisms, or whole 
lenses with their centres wider apart than the 
pupils of the eyes, (Mr. Erskine Scott's 
principle); and he stated that this new instru- 
ment constituted a veritable progress in the 
science of the stereoscope. " Selon moi," 
said M. Ferrier, " ce nouvel instrument con- 
stitue un veritable progr^s dans la science de 
la stereoscope." 

But this instrument is not a new idea. 
Does not Mons. Ferrier know that this 
'* nouvel instrument," possessing 1, 2, 3, 
4 notable advantages, and which we, the 
true inventor, have called the " Verity 
Stebeoscofe," was described in No. 30 of 
this Journal, nine months ago, and the whole 
mathematics of it discussed, and established 
as firmly as any other geometrical truth } 
If this article has been overlooked,— -mistrus- 
ted, — pooh-pooh' ed, — derided by an eminent 
philosopher as the vagary of an ignorant 
Cambridge graduate, whose optical notions 
might be overturned by any " male or female 
tyro " . in science, let us now once more call 
attention to it, for it contains the true 
explanation of the theory of the lenticular 
stereoscope, and suggests the only form of 
the instrument which ought to be constructed. 
We do hope that a certain eminent philo- 
sopher will now see that he has been for 
years holding and inculcating wrong notions 
on this subject, — ^that the displacement of the 
images by half lenses is unnecessary, and 
erroneous in principle,: — and the box with 
its tubes a bungling contrivance. We 
speak feelingly, having lately invested 
fifteen thillingt in one, which introduces two 
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black intersecting circles, into every picture 
viewed through it, as shown in the following 
woodcut :— 




Now that the true principles of the 
stereoscope are likely to be better understood, 
we do hope that a certain eminent philosopher 
will call in all the unsold copies of his Treatise 
on this instrument, and bring out a Third 
Edition at once, repudiating the errors that 
are to be found in the first (that is to say, 
nearly the whole book), and using the influence 
which he possesses with an enlightened 
public and enlightened opticians, to induce 
them to have nothing more to say to the box 
with the semi-lenses and tubes, which he 
invented, and to make a fresh start with the 
Vebity Stereoscope, the principle of which 
has so much pleased M. Terrier, and which 
must ultimately supersede every other form. 
In the meantime we shall prepare another 
article on this subject, and endeavour to state 
the whole truth of the matter in a popular 
and intelligible manner, — premising now that 
a pair of stereoscopic pictures cannot be 
united by whole lenses 2^ ins. apart, unless 
the right picture is cut off by a partition 
from the left eye, and vice versa ; — in which 
lies the whole secret of the matter. We 
would observe also that Mr. Erskine Scott, 
of Dundee, takes particular pains in his 
Specification to repudiate the theory which 
we subsequently advanced, and we wish it to 
be understood that we equally repudiate the 
principle on which his Patent Stereoscope is 
constructed. So far from agreeing in this 
matter with Mr. Scott, as Mr. Negretti 
supposes, we differ from him entirely. The 
following is an extract from Mr. Scott's Speci- 
fication, which will settle this point at once : — 

''Heretofore in the constraction of refracting 
stereoscopes it has been usual to employ eye-pieces 
consisting each of half, or a smaller portion, of a 
double convex lens ; but in some cases refracting 
stereoscopes have been constructed, having eye- 
pieces of two entire lenses, placed at such a distance 
apart that the observer looks through the centre qf 
them, A»., &c." (P). 

" Now, my invention consists in the use of eye- 
pieces composed of two entire lenses, placed so that 
their centres are at a greater distance apart than 
the eyes of the observer, &c., &c." 



Mr. Scott's invention is therefore inconsis- 
tent with our theory, which does not consist 
merely in using whole lenses, but in putting 
their centres at the same distance apart as the 
eyes, 

A few words now about the Orthoscopic 
Lens. We have thoroughly tried it, and 
returned it to Messrs. Knight with some 
negatives taken with it, which they will no 
doubt shew to their customers. On the 
whole we consider the lens a very good, 
useful instrument. It works very clean to 
the edges and allows no diffused light to 
enter, even when pointed at the sky. We 
took three or four skies with it in from four 
to ten seconds with a half- inch stop, and 
have never seen cleaner or better skies, 
although no shade was used to the lens. 
The article in which we have traced the 
course of an oblique pencil through the 
Orthoscopic Lens is ready, but must be 
deferred to the next number, from want of 
space. In this article, which is illustrated 
by a diagram, we have explained why the 
oblique pencil has a longer focus than the 
direct pencil, which is an elegant property of 
the arrangement, and one the discovery of 
which does M. Petzval great credit. If our 
readers have not already demonstrated this 
property, they will be much • pleased with 
the mode of proving it, which is very neat. 
On the whole we do not hesitate to pronounce 
the Orthoscopic Lens a* very excellent and 
useful instrument, and superior to the ordi- 
nary view lens in all respects but one, viz: 
flatness of field; and even in this respect 
there is but little difference between them. 



Since writing the foregoing remarks on the 
development of negatives with iron, we have 
received for insertion the following interesting 
letter from Mr. Hardwich : — 

Dear Sir, — In a late number of the Notes, I 
see mention made of a series of stereoscopic pictures^ 
taken by Mr. Wilson, of Aberdeen, which, after 
praising them highly, as amongst the best yea 
have seen, you state were developed with the 
sulphate of iron, in place of pyro-gallic acid. Now 
that the season for ont-of-door work is close at 
hand, I trust that you will lend your able pen to 
the advocacy of a more extended trial of the salts 
of iron as developers for collodion negatives, since 
I am persuaded that they will, in many cases, 
produce a better picture with a shorter exposure, 
than could be obtained by the aid of pyro-gallic acid. 

Some few days since, I spent a morning with a 
friend, in one oi the metropolitan cemeteries, with 
a view of photographing some of the principal 
monuments. We found however, that they were 
difficult to copy, and with an ordinary developer, 
it was almost impossible to bring out the dark 
cypress trees in the background, without con- 
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Iba&diiig the disihictidii between the xnarble and 
and the tikx, hy excessive density in the deposit of 
silver on tne high lights, as they may be tanned, 
of the negative. Everything appeared favourable 
for the employment of sulphate of iron, and 
accordingly having measured out about two drachms 
of a solution of that salt, (twelve grains to the 
ounce, with thirty minims of glacial acetic acid), 
it was poumd over Ute plate. The Image appeared 

S sickly, at first red, then black, and in about 
lir^ seconds, the negative wae complete and ready 
for Qzing. On holding it against the light, the 
gradation of tone was perfect, and a white marble 
urn waa seen standing out plainly against the ^ky. 
Foliage in the foregroondj being at the same time 
clearly defined. 

The idea which many entertain of sulphate of 
iron, is that of a developer, producing a weak and 
siWeiy image, and in certain states of collodion 
and bath, such bo doubt li the case. In other 
conditions, however, it is not so. You speak, in a 
letter lately receiv^, of some experiments you are 
making with a pyroxyline prepared at high tempe- 
ratures, which dissolves abundantly in ether uad 
alcohol, yielding, a fluid solution, and producing a 
collodion which gives ^reat intensitv of imap^ 
This I may observe is the kind of collodion which 
is proper to be used with sulphate of iron as a 
developer, and with a siiort focus lens, of full 
-aperture, in a good Hght, it will give very dense 
negatives, without any addition of silver. Even 
with a lens of longer focus, and in comparativdy 
dull weather, there will be seldom any difficulty in 
getting up the intensity, if a little acetate of soda 
be previously added to the solution of the sulphate. 

At the present season of the year, when the 
Actinic power is nearly at its maximum, excessive 
development in the parts most exposed is always 
to be feared in taking stereoscopic negatives. This 
may effectually be remedied by modifying the 
collodion, but experience has taught me, that a 
sensitive, but feeble collodion, does not, as a rule, 
succeed well in the hands of amateurs ; whilst to 
those who copy objects of still life, with knses of 
very long focus, it is quite useless. Hence, to 
prepare a collodion which shall succeed for all 
purposes, it must be made as above described, with 
especial reference t6 flowing qudities and to inten- 
aity, and the other desiderflia muet be supplied by 
the distance. If, for inetaace, the half tones are 
slow in coming out, a stronger leducing agent must 
be used, such as the sulphate of iron, which will 
often cover a plate with flue detail, whni pyro- 
gallie acid develops nothing. In very hot weather, 
the case may be different, because heat is favourable 
to reduction, but at ordinary temperatures, a single 
tjnal will pKTOve the superiority of the sulphate, in 
giving a nicture, after \i short exposure. 

It is however very important that the bath 
should be distinctly acid with acetic acid, since 
sulphate of iron at once fogs a plate prepared in an 
alkaline bath. Be careful also not to allow any 
white light in the developing room, as the sulphate 
will assuredly detect it. With these precautions, 
and a little extra care in pouring on the solution 
over the film, there will be ao difficulty. The 
smaller the quantity of developer used, the better, 
as tlie nitrate is thereby economized, and the whole 



of the silver preeipilated diiectl j upon tiite itnai^. 
Those who wish to obtain good negative portraits 
and stereographs, with an intense sample of coUo^ 
dion, should assuredly try the use of the salts of 
iron, as developers. F. Habdwich. 

Kings' College, March 22nd. 

Several correspondents have kindly sent us 
photographs of the Solar Eclipse, of the 15th 
ultimo. One, by Mr. Wilson, of Aberdeen, is 
extremely fine. In Jersey, a heavy mist oame 
on, which completely obscured the sun during 
nearly the whole of the phenomenon. But 
the most remarkable astro-photographs ever 
taken, are said to be those of the eclipse, 
taken by M. Quinet, in the instrument of 
M, Porro, at Paris, the object glass of which 
is about 50 ft. in focal length, and 2 ft. in 
diameter. (See " La Lumiere," March 20.) 



SECOND COMMUNICATION, ON A NEW 
ACTION OF LIGHT.. 

BY U. KIEFCB DE ST. YICTOB. 

In oor last Nnmber we mentiotted that H. 
Niepce de St. Victor had presented to the French 
Academy of Sciences a second Paper [on the sub- 
ject of a supposed new action of light discovered 
by him. The following is an analysis of this 
communication :— 

There are two ways of exhibiting the aewly 

discovered action of light on bodies whi^h 

\fave been exposed to it. The first has been 

already described, (see Ifotes^ No. 41) ; the 

second is as follows : — 

Take a sheet of paper which has been kept 
for some time in the dark ; lay a negative 
upon it, and expose it to sunshitxe for a 
suitable time. Then, in the dark room, apply 
a solution of nitrate oi silver to the paper, 
and the parts impressed by light will darken. 
The picture thus produced, may be fixed by 
simply washing it in distilled water. 

Query, — in this experiment does the light really 
become latent in the paper» as M. Niepoe supposes, 
or does it produce in the paper, or the sizing, some 
chemical change which causes the subsequent 
decomposition of the nitrate of silver P If the latter 
supposition be correct, the experiment is merely a 
case of common photography. [Bn. P. N. j 

An image, more quickly developed, may be 
obtained by immersing the sheet of paper, 
before exposure, in some solution which 
increases its power of absorbing light. Nitrate 
of uranium is a substance which communicates 
this property. Make a moderately strong 
solution of this salt. Immerse the paper in 
it ; dry it in the dark, and expose it io light 
under a negative, say for a quarter of an hour, 
in sunshine. Then, in the dark room, apply 
to it a solution of nitrate of silver, and the 
image instantly appears. It may be fixed by 
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washing, a$ before, in distilled water, which 
removes the undecomposed salts of silver and 
uranium. The print may then be toned, by 
treating it with a solution of aeid chloride of 
gold. Or the same result may be obtained, 
by applying to the paper, after exposure, a 
solution of bi-chloride of mercury, rinsing it 
in distilled water, and then applying the 
nitrate of silver ; fixing as before. In this 
way, fine blacks are obtained, but the exposure 
must be three times as long as in the former 
experiment. 

Another mode is, after exposure to Mght, 
to apply to the paper a solution of acid 
chloride of gold. The image comes out 
immediately, and is of an intense blue colour. 
It may be fixed by simple washing, as before. 

Positives printed in this way, by means of 
a salt of uranium and one of gold, silver, or 
mercury, resist without fading, the application 
of a boiling solution of cyanide of potassium. 
Aqua regia is the only substance which 
destroys them. The important problem of 
the absolute fixation of photographs, appears 
therefore to be solved by these simple methods. 

These proeesses are not new, nor do they demon- 
strate any new action of light. They are merely 
processes of common photography. The nitrate of 
the sesqui-oxide of uranium is a well-known pho- 
tographic agent. It is de-oxidized by light, and 
converted into proto-niCrate of uranium, which 
proto salt has the same property of decomposing 
solutions of silver . and gold as the proto-salts of 
iron; a metal to which uranium bears a strong 
analogy. The processes in which a uranium picture 
is developed by silver or gold were communicated 
to this Journal, about a year a^o, by Mr. Burnett. 
See pages 99 and 100, Notes No. 23, for March 16, 
3857; and observe where Mr. Burnett says, "I 
have succeeded in getting very beautiful impres- 
sions by development of the uranic papers by 
chloride of gold alone, &c." See also our Editorial 
remarks in the Leader of No. 27, for May 15, 1857, 
in which we allude to the probable permanence of 
prints produced by uranium and gold. We are 
really amazed at the simplicity ofM. Niepoe de 
St. Victor ; for the principle of these proeesses was 
explained by Sir John Herschell many years ago. 
To suppose any " new action of light " in these 
cases is surely absurd. 

We feel certain that mere washing with water 
will not fix proofs obtained by these proeesses. 
Lignine combines chemically with a great number 
of salts, and among them with ihe salts used in the 
Above processes. The prints will certainly change 
colour in the lights unless some more energetic 
mode of fixing than mere washing with water is 
employed. [Ed. P. N.] 

M. Niepce then observes that the nitrate 
of uranium may be replaced by a simple 
solution of tartaric acid ; [Mr. Burnett found 
the tartrate of uranium, the most energetic 
•alt <A that metals ; bat th« exposure must 



be increased, and the development by nitrate 
of silver may be assisted by heat, which is 
necessary when the gold developer is used. 

A drawing traced on a sheet of cardboard 
with a solution of nitrate of uranium or 
tartaric acid, exposed to sunshine, and 
applied to a sheet of sensitive paper, im- 
presses an image much more intense than 
when sulphate of quinine is used, as formerly 
described. The most intense impression's 
obtained with sulphate of quinine in former 
experiments, were when it was dissolved in 
tartaric acid. A hot plate, applied to the 
exposed cardboard, greatly accelerates the 
action, and when the lines of the drawing are 
thick and strong the sensitive paper need not 
be placed in actual contact with the exposed 
cardboard. 

The experiments on light stored in tubes, 
are much more striking when the paper 
which lines the tube has been steeped in 
tartaric acid, or nitrate of uranium, but 
especially tartaric acid, which reduces the 
salts of silver and gold less readily thali 
nitrate of uranium, but gives a stronger 
radiation. 

Query, — may these experiments with the tube 
be explained thus : — The uranio or tartaric paper 
which lines the tube is cbprived, by light, of some 
of its oxygen; this it gpradually recovers at the 
expense of the aqueous vapour within the tube, 
which is decomposed, and hydrogen set free, which 
would develop the image exposed to its action. 
However improbable this may at first appear, it is 
certainly more probable than that light, which is 
but the undulation of an imponderable ether, and 
not a material substance, should be stored up for 
an indefinite time in a sealed tube. [£d. P. N.] 

When the paper lining of the tube is 
moistened with water immediately before 
applying the tube to the sensitive paper, and 
a moderate heat applied, the impression is 
much more quickly obtained. 

This greatly favours the idea of the decompo- 
sition of aqueous vapour by the insolated chemicals, 
and the consequent liberatmn of hydrogen, which, 
b^ combining with the chlorine of the chloride of 
silver darkens it by producing hydro-chloric add 
and sub-chloride of silver^ [Ed. P. N.] 

The salts of uranium are fluorescent, 
according to Mr. Stokes, and the crystallized 
nitrate of uranium becomes phosphorescent 
by percussion; but tartaric acid is neither 
fluorescent nor phosphorescent. The re- 
markable property which M. Niepce supposes 
these substances to possess, of becoming 
saturated with light, is not therefore due to 
either of the above properties. 

There are many other substances which 
possess, in a greater or less degree, the same 
properties. In the former class are, citrie 
acid, oxalic acid, sulphate of alumina, citrate 
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of iron, iodides and bromides, arsenions acid, 
tartrate of potass, lactic acid, and skin ; all 
of which exhibit the properties described as 
belonging to tartaric acid and nitrate of 
uranium. In the second class are, sulphate of 
quinine, alcoholic tincture of chloro-phylline, 
datura stramonium, curcumine, aesculine, 
sugar, collodion, gelatine, and starch. In 
fact, the substances which best preserve their 
activity due to insolation are, with the 
exception of the salts of uranium, the least 
disposed to fluorescence. In the third class, 
the chlorides, acetate of morphia, phosphate 
of ammonia (which gives flne blacks when 
developed with nitrate of silver), prussic acid, 
and quinate of lime and morphia, which gives 
chesnut browns. 

The activity produced in bodies by insolation 
depends on the amount of exposure, state of 
humidity of the atmosphere, &c. ; but it has 
certain limits, beyond which no increase of 
effect can be produced. 

A body, rendered active by insolation, pre- 
serves for more than a day, in darkness and 
exposed to the air, its property of acting on 
the salts of gold and silver. This property is 
idtiraately lost, but may be renewed in those 
cases, in which the chemical composition of 
the exposed substance is not altered by light, 
as in the case of the iodides and bromides. 

How entirely this remark bears out the idea that 
in those cases in which light acts simply as a 
de-oxydizing agent, (in the uranium salt for 
instance), a per-salt is again produced by exposure 
to air after insolation » and the original property 
recovered ; while, in the case of the iodides and 
bromides, in which light acts by combining the 
iodine or bromine with the hydrogen of the aqueous 
vapour in the air, the original property of the 
substance is destroyed, and cannot be recovered by 
subsequent exposure to air. [Ed. P. N.] 

Uranium paper possesses a remarkable pro- 
perty. It is coloured by light, and decolorized 
in the dark, after a few days ; after which, 
it may be coloured again, and so on, alternately. 

Many substances, both organic and inor- 
ganic, are acted on by an insolated body, in 
the same way as the gold and silver salts. 
£i-chromate of potass is rendered insoluble ; 
but bitumen of Judea is not affected by 
contact with an isolated uranium or tartaric 
paper. 

This is easily explained. Bi-chromate of potass 
partt ivith oxygen to the uranic salt reduced by 
light ; but bitumen of Judea is not an oxydizing 
body. When exposed to light it is ozydized, and 
not (jfe-oxydized like nitrate of uranium or bi-chro- 
mate of potass. It has a tendency to acquire and 
not to^ar^ with oxygen. [Ed. P. N.] 

It remains to be seen, whether a mixture 
ot hydrogen and chlorine, can be combined 



by the light supposed by M. Niepce to be 
radiated from a body after insolation. An 
engraving, moistened and insolated, is repro- 
duced by contact with sensitive paper ; but 
if it is covered with a thin layer of water, it 
is not reproduced, even in a salt of uranium 
or tartaric acid. 

Gelatine, mixed with a salt of uranium, and 
exposed to light, is rendered insoluble, as if 
it had been mixed with bi-chromate of potass. 

The whites of an engraving, which has been 
impregnated with a salt of uranium or tartaric 
acid, are easily reproduced, after insolation, 
on a sensitive chloride paper ; but the blacks 
produce no effect. The same thing occurs 
with a drawing in ink, or a sheet of paper 
blackened with smoke. 

It would be curious to study the action of 
the solar spectrum, upon a paper impregnated 
with tartaric acid, which is not fluorescent, 
that is, does not become luminous under the 
action of the ultra-violet or invisible rays. 
Which are the rays, that after insolation, 
impress the image most strongly, — the most 
or the least refrangible ? 

This query of course involves the assumption 
that light is really absorbed and afterwards 
radiated. [Ed. P. N.I 

M. Niepce de St. Victor enclosed with his 
paper, some positives, printed by M. Victor 
Plumier, by the uranium process described ; 
and observed that this process might be easily 
employed, and would be an advance greatly 
desired. 

Once more we would observe that this supposed 
new process of M. St. Victor's was published a 
year ago in this Journal, and no credit is therefore 
due to /that gentleman for the publication of it. 

Like many other original things which our 
columns contain, it has been disregarded; but 
that does not signify ; priority of publication brings 
to an inventor the credit to which he is justly 
entitled, and this is easily proved. Those who 
publish a thing as new which has already appeared 
in a public Journal put themselves in a ridiculous 
position, and their mistake is sure to be exposed. 
We have looked through Hunt's " Researches on 
Light," but Sir John Herschell's experiments des- 
t cribed in that work do not appear to have included 
uranium. Our impression is, however, that his 
Ciysotype process is just as good, and identical in 
principle with Mr. Burnett's uranium process. 

[Ed. p. N.] 

In conclusion, M. St. Victor describes the 
following process of reproducing engravings, 
by the vapour of phosphorus : — An engraving 
is exposed to the vapour of phosphorus 
burning slowly in the air. The blacks con- 
dense the vapour, the whites do not. It is 
then applied to a sensitive chloride paper. 
After a quarter of an hour of contact, the 
engraving is reproduced in phosphiclt of 
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silver, which, when sufficiently vigorous, resists 
the action of chemical agents employed to 
remove the chloride. If an engraving on 
India paper is laid on the sensitive chloride 
paper, and exposed to the phosphoric vapour, 
the vapour penetrates the whites of the 
engraving, hut is arrested hy the blacks. 
In this way, a negative impression may be 
produced. If the action is continued too 
long, the blacks also produce an impression. 

The vapour of sulphur produces similar 
effects, but the image is not stable, being 
black sulphide of silver. 

When sulphur vapour is employed, the paper 
should be coated with nitrate or acetate of lead, and 
not with chloride of silver. Sulphide of lead is 
thus produced, which is black and more stable than 
black sulphide of silver. [Ed. P. N.] 



This second communication of M. Niepce 
de St. Victor's has produced in our mind the 
conviction that the experiments described in 
his first paper do noU by any means, prove 
the new property of light which he suspects. 
All the effects produced by insolation may, 
we think, be traced to the chemical action of 
light, and not to its absorption, and subse- 
quent radiation by the substance insolated. 
In this second communication, there is really 
no novelty. The facts stated have been 
published before, and are well known to those 
who read attentively English photographic 
literature. [Ed. P. N.] 



We have received for insertion the following 
letter from Herr Pretsch, on the subject of 
M. St. Victor's communication :— 

" I was accidentally present at a part of the last 
Annual Meeting of the Photographic Society, and 
had therefore the opportunity to hear the excellent 
opening speech of the learned Chairman, and his 
allusion to M. Niepce de St. Yictor*s new discove- 
ries in the peculiar properties of light. Although 
the results produced by light become visible enough, 
nevertheless we have few means to ascertain how 
the change is produced, by which light alters the 
property of certain substances. Permit me to 
mention here, out of my experience, some &cta 
which came in my memory by the above mentioned 
allusion. 

*' Animal Magnetism, also known by the name 
of Electro-Biology, Mesmerism, &c., has occupied 
the minds of many learned men perhaps not less 
than the relationship of Electricity, Magnetism and 
Light ; the change of Electricity into heat and 
magnetism ; the change of Heat into Light. Baron 
Reichenbach has occupied himself many years, to 
ascertain, where, in what substances, and in what 
quality and quantity, there is contained what he 
called Od, or the invisible power by which persons 
are affected who are sensitive to the influence of 
Mesmerism. He bimielf not being lensitivei he 



has used for his investigations some other sentitiv* 
persons. He had furnished for this purpose a 
perfect dark room, in which sensitive persons were 
placed. In more or less time, according to the 
ability of the persons, they became able to see and 
feel the effects of the Od. Lar^e magnets and 
pieces of crystal-stones (quartz) exnaled the Od in 
blueish or yellowish flames, corresponding to the 
north and south poles, and producing a cold or 
warm sensation upon those persons. He ascertained 
the effects of the sound of a bell, and of flowing 
wator upon sensitive persons, and explained by 
these means, why some persons are able to find out 
flowing water under the ground by walking over it. 
His researches have been published in the form of 
letters about the "Od-Magnetism," and have been 
translated into English. 

"Amongst his numerous experiments he had 
placed stones, and various other materials, in sun- 
light, and brought them, after being saturated with 
the rtiys of the sun, in his dark room, where those 
persons would see the light coming from or exhaled 
by these objects. It might seem strange or extra- 
vagant, but I think it is probable that sensitive 
persons, remaining a certain time in a perfectly dark 
room, might see the effects produced by the sun 
upon obiects exposed in the way which has been 
explained by M. Niepce, and in this manner. 
Mesmerism might furnish ns with some means to 
ascertain some of the wonderful properties of light 

"Paul Pbetsch." 



FRENCH PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 



Ordinary Meeting, I9th February, 1856. 

M. Gatel communicated his mode of 
taking negatives on albumenized collodion. 

The process is a complication of M. Taupenot's, 
and we think a bad one, as iodide of iron is 
introduced. [Ed. P. N.j} 

M. CoBBiN stated that he had improved 
his process of taking negatives on coUodionized 
paper, and could now substitute dry paper for 
wet, without any loss of sensibility. He said 
he did not intend to publish the process, as 
his prepared papers were to be an article of 
commerce, but requested the Society to allow 
a Committee to witness his manipulation and 
report results. This was very properly 
refused, under the circumstances. 

MM. Datanitb and Gibabd presented 
the first part of a general investigation of 
Positive Printing. 

This paper is of great interest. We shall give a 
summary of it in the next No. [Ed. P. N.] 

The report was read of a Committee, 
composed of MM. Bertsch, Foucault, and 
Bayard, to examine the merits of M. Voight- 
lander's Orthoscopic Lens. The report was 
highly favourable. M. Voightlander, who 
was present at the Meeting, observed that he 
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could construct Orthoscopic Lenses of from 
four to five inches diameter, which would 
cover immense plates very satisfactorily. 

M. Fbanx, of VillechoUe, communicated 
a method of developing collodion negatives^ 
by a mixture of gallic acid and acetate of 
lead, thereby reducing the exposure very 
considerably. 

The process is as follows :— 

Gallic acid, with acetate of lead added, 
forms one of the most energetic developers, 
and at the same time one of the simplest and 
most economical. 

The plate being coUodionized and excited, 
as usual, give only one half the ordinary time 
of exposure. Pour over it first a saturated 
solution of gallic acid ; when it has been on 
a few seconds return it to the measure, and 
mix with it five or six drops of a solution of 
acetate of lead in distilled water, in the 
proportion of six per cent. The developer 
immediately becomes milky. Pour it again 
over the plate, and the image appears at 
once, and may be intensified to the proper 
extent in a few minutes ; the negative being 
as good in all respects as one obtained in the 
ordinary way. 

We have tried this process, and the results were 
perfectly successfal. The development was rather 
longer than usual, but that appears to be the only 
drawback. The time of exposure may be consi* 
derably reduced, without losing any of the details. 

[Ed. p. N.] 

M. Paul Pekieb offered some remarks on 
the employment of salts of iron in the 
development of negatives, and described the 
following process which has been employed 
for some time by M. le Comte Aguado : — 

The plate being coUodionized and excited, 
as usual, receives only the ordinary exposure 
for a positive, and a dense negative is the|i 
obtained by the following developer, applied 
in the usual way : — 

Saturated solution of proto-KoQ ^ 

sulphate of iron j "^ *"• " • 

Common water 500 „ 

Crystallizable acetic acid 20 „ 

It is not necessary to add nitrate of silver 
to the developer in order to strengthen the 
image. The picture is fixed and finished in 
the usual way. 

We have experimented largely with this process, 
and find it au excellent one. bee our remarks in 
the leader. [En. P. N.J 

M. Febbieb presented, in the name of 
M. Hermagis, two stereoscopes constructed 
on a new principle; (viz: that described in 
Photographic Notes, No. 30). Whole lenses, 
achromatic and periscopic, are placed with 
their centres at the same distance apart as 



the pupils of the eyes. The advantages of 
this arrangement were stated by M. Ferrier 
to be: 

Ist.-^By using the centre of the lens, there 
is no distortion of the image. 

2nd. — The effect of relief il& much more 
perfect and natural ; and foreground objects, 
even when the distance between the stations 
has been a little strained, are united without 
difficulty. 

3rd, — The magnifying power is much 
greater, and may be even increased, so that 
the image may appear remarkably enlarged. 

4th.— You may, without fatigue, look 
through this stereoscope for several hours ; 
which woidd be impossible with the common 
stereoscope. 

" In conclusion," observes M. Ferrier, 

" THIS NEW IN8TBUMXNT COlfSTITirTES A 
DECIDED ADTANGE IN THE 8CIXKCE OF 
THE 8TEBE03C0PE. 



i» 



— On this subject, see our remarks in the 
leader. [Ed. P. N.] 



BECOLLECTIONS AND JOTTINGS OP A 
PHOTOGRAPHIC TOUR, UNDERTAKEN 
DURING THE YEAR 1856. 

BY J. W. G. QUTOH, . M.B.C.8.L. 

\^Continued from No, 46.] 

In the Spring then of 1856, I commenced the 
'Summer's tonr," and to the denizen of a crowded 
city, such as London, what a bright train of sunny 
scenes at once rush across one's memory, by the 
mere mention of those words, — for who is there 
that has not one lingering spark of love for the fresh- 
ness and brightness of the country P Who is there 
who cannot recall to his memory a " Summer tour" 
with delight ; to recount the happy days he passed, 
free from care, free from restraint, and the 
conventional forms of City life; free from the hurry 
and toil of business ; health seeking, and heiJth 
obtaining, both to body and mind; the only 
regret being caused, when the time of return 
becomes necessary P Once more to the business, 
and the matter-of-fact walks of life. 

But to resume.— Taking the Great "Western Rail- 
way, I commenced my jonrneying by a Bojoum at 
Weston-super-Mare, or Weston-super- Jftto! as it is 
facetiously called. There is little to interest the 
photographer in this healthy watering-place, except 
perhaps the curious old Saxon porch of Uphill 
Church, and the Tower of Woodspring Priory, each 
of which will repay the trouble of a visit ; twelve 
miles from Weston you readily reach Cheddar, quite 
worth a day*8 labour with the camera ; the fine and 
lofty limestone cliffs which rise on either side of the 
road, to a great height, present an exceedingly 
beautiful appearance, and at Mr. Cox's little Hotel 
very comfortable and reasonable accommodation is 
alwavs to be met with; an entire day was dedicated 
to Cheddar, and it is not too much to do it justice. 
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BetarniDg to Weston on tLe followins[ day» oar n«xt 
move was hj railway to Highbiidge* and by 
the branch railway to Glastonbury. At Glaston- 
bury the views, although very fragmentary, are 
exceedingly beautiful. Of the Chapel of St. Joseph 
of Arenathea, though somewhat difficult to obtain 
good points of view, from its being so shut in by 
the lofly trees, is still worth any trouble to obtain. 
It is of great beauty. Be careful of the water in 
ihe well, at least for any photographic purposes, 
being strong chalybeate, and therefore necessarily 
very damaging. I spoiled one ^ of my plates in 
using it ; the celebrated Thorn is dead and g^ne. 
At some distance from the principal ruin is the 
Abbot's Chapel, quite worth while photographing, 
and which I mention, as in a hurried visit it might 
be overlooked ; there is also a very fine old Church 
in the town, very near the Hotel, the George ; (the 
views are exactly opposite the Hotel). The Abbey 
formerly extended over a space of sixty acres. 

An omnibus conveys the traveller to the great 
aaiy of Wells and its glorious Cathedral, of which 
many very beautiful views may be taken ; ^ the 
higmy decorated principal entrance especially 
meriting notice; some very beautiful views are also 
easily attainable from the earden of the Bishop's 
Palace. Indeed there is no Tack of subjects, and all 
to be taken without any fear of molestation or 
annoyance, for you walk the deserted streets of this 
dull town and scarce meet with any one.^ The Bell 
Inn, is a most comfortable, dean, and desirable Inn ; 
a day should be spent here. 

Taking the railway from Wells, we proceeded to 
Bridgewater, where we found the coach ready to 
convey us to Lyumouth ; and to enjoy this lovely 
ride, by all means secure an outnde place, and 
grumble not at the slow and lazy pace, for verily 
tiiere is much to admire on every side, and to make 
one rejoice at the ouiet pace instead of the hurry 
and rush of the railway. For reaUy beautiful and 
thoroughly English scenery, I know of nothing to 
compare with the ride from Bridgewater to Lyn- 
mouth. Whether for the glimpses, here and there, 
of the coarit and Bristol Channel, for the richly 
wooded scenery before reaching the coast, the 
Laartock bills bounding the horizon, the pictu- 
resqueness of Dunster and its quaint circular 
market-house ; of Porlock and its harbour. ^ The 
view looking from Bulnard Hill, and the ride to 
Porlock, are perhaps two as genuine examnles of 
the characteristic, rich, luxurious, peacefoX and 
social scenery of dear Old England, as could possibly 
be picked out of the whole map. A new road that 
has been very recently constructed from Porlock is 
also very fine, and each zig-zag, that takes one 
higher and higher, displays some fresh beauty in 
the wondrous panoramic view that here meets the 
eye. How striking the contrast of all this luxurious 
and rich scenery, to that which meets the eye on 
arriving at the summit of the hill, where you com- 
mence uie ride over Exmoor, a vast tract of dreary 
moorland, a sea of heaths and gorse, and hillocks 
of earth, broken here and there by a pool of dark 
brown peat-stained water, or deep hollow, whence 
the peat has been dug for. The road traverses the 
moor for several miles, and on a cold dull autumnal, 
or winter 'evening, tiiis blasted heath presents as 
melancholy and dreary a ride af can well be met 



with in merry England. Night shot out theglotioni 
view from Canterbury Hill, which we were not 
sorry to find ourselves descending, somewhere about 
11 o'clock, the coach being the reverse of railway, 
as nnpunotual in its arrival at Lynmonth as can 
well be conceived. It has certainly strange ups and 
downs to encounter, and how it escapes accident 
will strike every one who has travelled by it as 
something wonderful. The hill alone down to 
Lynmouth, and the one up to Lynton, were cer- 
tainly never made for four-horse coaches, and 
especially when loaded, as it was, with passengers 
and luggage, on the night we travelled by it. By 
midnight we were comfortably lodged and housed 
in that most respectable of Inns, the Castle, at 
Lynton. We could hear the waves breaking many 
hundred feet below our window, and with theur 
noise, and a tired frame, we sunk to rest, to awake 
the next morning to onie of the roost glorious scenes 
I think I ever have seen. I remember my.<delight 
in looking out of my window for the first time, on 
the Lake of Geneva, and for the second time in my 
life experienced a similar thrill of delight in looking 
from our window of the Castle Inn, at Lynton, on 
the scene below. It was one of those glorious, deli- 
cious mornings in August, the air redolent with 
the scent of mignionette and flowers, which were 
growing in wild luxuriance in the garden below 
our window. Every thing looked bright and cheer* 
ful, the room clean and gay, the furniture bright 
and nice; and then those glorious cliffs of old 
red sand-stone, and the Sea, sparkling under the 
morning sun, and breaking in long wreaths of 
white foam on the shore below, was a scene worth 
coming any distance to see, and which once seen is 
never effaced from the memory. 

* To be conclvded in our next. 



*«* Communicaiions to he addressed to the Editor, 
St. Brelade*s Bay, Jersey, 



CORRESPONBENCE. 



PHOTOOBAPHT BY ARTIFICIAL LIGHT. 
To the Editor of Photographic Notes, 

Sib, — M^ I b^ the favour of a few lines in 
your next ifo. in answer to a letter which appeared 
in the Notes of March 15. 

Mr. Parker, your correspoodent, commences bis 
letter by alluding to a Paper read by me before the 
Birmingham Photographic Society a few weeks 
ago. He then proceeds to enter his protest against 
some remarks offered therein, on taking pictures 
and portraits by artificial light. " Mr. Haines," 
says he, *' while commending those who labour in 
the paths of discovery, professes himself blind to 
the ultimate eood of such an object as this, urging 
however in the following paragraph that it would 
be very desirable for moonlight, or evening loenesy 
and for the astronomer would be of the greatest 
use." 

I mast really request Mr. Parker to re-read the 
remarks in question, and I am sure he will soon 
discover his error. He will find that I do not, 
in the Utter paragraph, aUad« at «U to aH^fioiml 
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Ujfii, Imt to moomii^ki. I wfll, hamewer, 
jour pemdmoo, quote a Hem lines of my Pftpor 
upon this sobieet 

Issy, ** l^eraw semi talk of tskiogpietiiTCS 
Inr art^dal light. This may be werj well in 
mory, hot will not^ in mj opinion, do in practioe. 
I eommend all who tty to make discoveries of any 
description in the art, hot I cannot see what is to 
be the ultimate good of such an object as this." 

Here oomes a fall step ; and in Hie next line I 
proceed : " For evening iioenes, moonlight may be 
denrable, if practicable, or for the astronomer it " 
(the moanUghi, not artificial light as Mr. Parker 
seems to suppose) " would not only be denrable, 
but of the greatest use." 

Ailer this explanation (which I think would not 
have been needed if Mr. Parker had read the 
remarks rather more attentively) I hope your 
correspondent, and voor other readers, msij under' 
stand and not think I intend to gild refined gold, 
or to illuminate the moon. 

With r^ard to Mr. Moule's productions, men- 
tioned by Mr. Parker, I have not yet seen any of 
them, but I shall take an early opportunity of 
doing so. 

In conclusion, I can only say that I have had but 
litUe practice in Photography by artificial lights 
and that what little I have had has lieen entirely 
unsuccessful ; all the portraits however taken by 
its means, that I have seen, have been so un- 
earthly and death-like, that th^ have never 
impressed themselves upon -my mind as good 
portraits. 

Artificial light may be, and is, I admit, very 
useful and advantageous for printing ; but I still 
consider that for portraits it will never be entirely 
successful, both on account of its inconvenience, 
and also of the intense light which must necessarily 
be used for the purpose and which will not enable 
the sitter to keep his eyes in their natural position 
for the appointed time of exposure. 

Photography has, I am painfully aware, as your 
Correspondent stetes, been vilely prostituted in the 
hands of unscientific tyros ; but I cannot conceive 
why that should be any reason for us to abandon 
an old, and in my opinion the best, system, for a 
new one which is more difficult and the manipula- 
tion of which involves care, thought, analysis, and 
that reflection only native to philosophic and 
scientific minds. 

Apologizing for thus intruding so much on your 
•pace, 

I remaiui Sir, yours &ithfully, 

C. L. HAiirBS. 
Birmingham, March 16. 

THB 80ULB ECLIPSE OF MABCH 15. 

2h the Editor qf Photographic Notes. 

Sib,— I do not know whether you will be over- 
burdened with photographic observations about 
the late eclipse, if you are, you can throw this 
aside ; in the other case, they may be of some 
little interest. 

When it became evident, from the dingy mass 
of clouds that kept in unbroken succession drifting 
^m a N. N. Westerly direction, that any attempts I 
|0 obtsiu the solar image would be abortive^ (though ' 



for tins porpoae, I had a eansfa aSzcd to a tdea* 
eope, and spirit level sttnrhrd, and bad taken 
several instantaneoos images befiyre tiie edipso 
eommeneed, of a diameter 3t 2 inches, that diowed 
the lemarkable quadruple dnstor of spote), 
I determined on taking eoOodioa poritives of 
our garden, with the miaedlaneons olgecte and 
instmmento as they stood, at stated intervals of a 
quarter of an hour each betw e en the pictures, in 
order to discover what diminution ijf fmotographic 
action took place, giving such a time of exposure 
as might appear desirable ; the collodion used was 
out of one bottle, and the silver and developing 
bath were the same for every picture. 

The resulte were as follow : — 

Ist at ll]i.66in. exposed 20 seconds, (too litde) 
2nd at 12h. 30m. exposed 1 minute, (much orerdone) 
Sid at 12h. 30m. exposed 2 minutes, (bsjrelj done) 
4tik at 1^1. 15m. exposed 2 minutes, (fidly dcme) 
5tli at Ih. Om. exposed 5 minates, {wadet done) 

(middle of edqise.) 
Ctii at Ul 15m. exposed 2 minutes, (fulW done) 
7th at 'ih. 30m. exposed 1 minute, (well'done) 
8th aft Ih. 45m. exposed 1 minute, (well done) 
9th at 2h. Om. exposed 1 minut«, (rather orerdone) 
10th at 2h. 15m. oposed 1 minute, (oyerdone) 

On comparing the pictures tc^ther, I find the 
one taken in the middle of the eclipse. No. 5, at 
five minutes exposure, is darker, or rather less 
developed than either, with the exception of No. 1, 
that was taken a quarter of an hour after the 
commencement, with an exposure of 20 seconds. 
One might estimate therefore, that the pictures 
taken under the greatest obscuration, namely, at 
1 o'clocki was about 12 times as slow as that at 
lib. 55m., or oerteinly under 15 times as slow. 
I also took some pictures in the evening, to try 
and find when an equal exposure of 5 minutes, 
would produce a similar picture to No. 5, of the 
middle of the eclipse, and iJiis I found at 6 o'clock, 
about sunset ; the clouds being somewhat broken 
and some little sky visible, but no strong westerly 
gleams of suu-lignt occurred. The picture taken 
at 6 o'clock, with 5 minutes exposure, equalled in 
general appearance the one taken under greatest 
eclipse, both being cloudy. My Aneroid barometer, 
that had been rising the day before, and in the 
early part of the morning, I found rose only about 
*01 of an inch, during the eclipse. 

James T. Goddabd. 

Whitton, Hounslow, Middlesex, 
March 18th. 



To the Editor of Photographic Notes, 

Deab StB, — Allow me, through the medium of 
your valuable Notes, to thank your correspondente 
Mr. Beattie and M. Gaillard for the formula for 
transferring the Collodion film to leather, and for 
making a good Varnish for negatives. I had pre- 
viously used chloroform for dissolving gum benzoin, 
but find spirite of wine, as recommended, much 
better. In transferring the film to leather, I do 
not find it any advantage to add acid to the spirite 
of wine, as given in Humphrey's Journal, 



Thos. Gvlliybb. 



Fisher Street, dwanf ea. 
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QV. TARIOU8 VOBMB OV 8TBBEO60OFE8. 

Ih the Editor of Photographic Notes. 

SiB,<— In Toar number for March 1, at page 59, 
you speak of " Salmon's new stereoscope ;" and at 
pa^ 62, in the previous number, you gave a list of 
patents for improvements (?) of the stereoscope ; 
besides this, there is no lack of information on the 
subject scattered up and down the pages of your 
first two volumes, the perusal of which is quite 
enough to explain both the theory and practice of 
stereoscopic work to anyone with a few mathema' 
tical ideas in his head. There is, however, one 
point to which I would call your attention, concern- 
ing the stereoscopes as at present made and sold 
to the public. 

One universal rule, on which I believe all are 
agreed, is that the distance between the pictures 
and the lenses of the stereoscope should he the same 
as the distance between the pictures and the lens 
in the camera. These pictures are generally 
produced in the camera by lenses of about 4J or 6 
inches focus, and in the old lenticular form of 
stereoscope, this five inches between lenses and 
pictures was always attended to. In the modem 
prismatic stereoscopes the above rule is disregarded, 
and this distance is made 6 to 6^ inches, the prin* 
cipal focus of the prisms beine about 7^ inches : 
one consequence of this is, that the distance between 
the two positions of the camera must be unduly 
increased to obtain a sufficient appearance of relief 
for the altered angle of vision, and the whole 
picture is more or less distorted &om the truth. 

Now, I do hope you will use your influence to 
prevent this going on any further ; the reproach 
against engravings is, that they often make views 
look larger and finer than the reality, but this will 
soon be said of stereoscopic pictures, when we see 
an ordinary street made to appear a quarter of a 
mile wide. 

These long focus lenses, requiring thinner glass, 
it is easier to grind them than the snort focus ones, 
Und the question is how long a focus will sell well. 
This is now got to about 7| inches, and the desire 
for cheapness will soon make it more. 

Whether with prisms, whole lenses, or semi- 
lonses, one general focus should be adhered to for 
the ordinary size of stereoscope — the old distance 
of 5 inches from lens to picture was very good in 
practice, as it suited the cameras in general use, and 
it is to be regretted that it was departed fi^m P 

" SiHOiriBBS." 

Loudon, March 17, 1858. 

<— See our remarks en this subject in the leader. 

[Ed. p. N.] 



BBTSBSED ACTION OF LIGHT. 

To the Editor of Photographic Notes. 

Sib, — ^At the risk of displaying my ignorance of 
chemistry, I write to ask an explanation of the 
following phenomenon, which displayed itself in 
the coarse of d^eloping a negative with the 
ordi&aiy>pyro-gallie sdution, If grains to te ox. 



I .had completed the development proper, and 
proceeded to stren^en the negative oy pouring 
over it the developmg solution, with the addition 
of 20 drops per ounce of nitrate bath. On 
repeating the last mentioned process, I was sur- 
prised to see the impresion start out as a positive. 
Some everneens, which were in the back ground, 
shewing of a dark brown ; the remainder of the 
picture shaded in various tints of the same colour, 
and the white of a lady's dress in the foreground, 
as also the tips of the trees were touched by the 
same, remaining pure white. On applying hypo- 
sulphite of soda the brightest lights dissolved off, 
so that on backing the glass with white there was 
a perfect representation of the lights and shadows, 
as in nature ; like a sepia drawing of the tint in 
Turner's " Liber Studiorum." 

The cloth with which I wiped out the developing 
glass was very probably dirty, but I can ofier no 
other probable cause. 

ks Old Subbobibeb. 

^-We cannot offer any satisfiictory explanation of 
thb phenomenon. [Ed. P. N.] 



STEBBOBCOPIC LEK8EB. 
To the Editor of Photographic Notes. 

SiB, — I am a young amateur in photography. 
My camera is a double stereoscopic one, fitted with 
double achromatic lenses, which takes good portraits 
in ten seconds. Will you kindly say, in your next 
Notes, the proper scientific positions to place the 
stops (for landscape) with respect to those lenses, 
whereby I may get the best and sharpest pictures. 
Should they be pUiced between the front and back 
lenses, or in front of the first lens ? 



•• 



"YouHa Photo. 



-—The proper position of the stop, theoretically^ 
is immediately in contact with the front lens, 
either before or behind ; — but in out-of-door oper- 
ations it is found better to place it between the 
lenses, in order that it. may prevent reflected light 
from the inside of the tube from falling upon the 
picture. An improper optical position of tne stop 
has therefore to be adopted, in order to remedy an 
evil produced by the improper mode of mounting 
the lenses. Messrs. Yoightlander appear to be the 
only opticians who are awake to the practical 
inconveniences attending the use of tubes simply 
blackened on the inside, and they very properly 
provide the insides of the tubes of their Portrait 
and Orthoscopic Lenses with a series of sinall dia- 
phrams. Opticians generally spend so much time 
behind the counter, and in the workshop, and so 
little in trying their apparatus experimentally in 
the field, — they are also so ready to " pooh, pooh'* 
all innovations which give them extra trouble, or 
interfere with the apparent neatness of their appa- 
ratus, — that nothing but strong pressuro nrom 
without will bring about a better mode of mounting 
lenses. Many thousands of what would have been 
fine photographs are ruined annually by the reflected 
light from the inside of the tubes in which lenses 
are mounted. [Ed. P. N.J 
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To the Editor qf Fkotograpkie Noie». 

Dbab Sib,— Can you, or any of your Correspon- 
dents, favour me, in your next number, with the 
receipt for making the turpentine or camphine 
preparation which is poured over the plate to make 
the powder- colour adhere to colloaion pictures 
when they require colouring ? I purchased a bottle 
some months ago from M. Mansion, of London, for 
which he charged 10s 6d. ! ! and I feel assured the 
actual cost cannot be more than Is. 6d. for it was 
either camphine, or, turpentine, with some other 
ingredient, which caused the colour to adhere. It 
was poured on and off like collodion, and in ten 
minutes was ready for colouring. 

Ordinary turpentine leaves the plate too tacky, 
and the tx>lour cannot be blended or softened on, 
and dries with a gloss, like yarnish, which ought 

not to be. 

" Photos." 

—Can any of oar corrtspondents reply to this 
query P [Ed. P. N.] 

•• J. J*' Your camera should be a little longer 
than the principal focus (or burning focus) of the 
lens ; the other dimensions are determined by that 
of the sUde. [Ed. P. N.] 

** Photo " complains that on adding lemon juice 
to a nitrate bath, it turned it sUghtly blue. He 
had most probably cut the lemon with a steel 
knife. [En. P. N.] 

** R, Dart'* You may push the development for 
half-an-hour. Do not stop it too soon. 

[Ed. p. N.l 

'* L. H" Let the precipitate settle, and decant 
the clear liquid. Then wash the precipitate 
thoroughly and dissolve it in nitric acid. Bvapo«- 
rate the solution to dryness. [Ed. P. N.] 

** A Jersey AmtUeur." Apply to Mr. Moule ; he 
will give you full information. See his advertise- 
ment. [Ed. p. N.] 

** An Amateur," Our Treatise on the Positive 
Collodion Process contains full information on the 
subject of making collodion. [Ed. F. N.] 

" A Constant Reader" Mr. Mercer's New Calo- 
type Process was not reported in the last number 
of the Quarterly Journal of the Chemical Society 
as we hoped it would be. An abstract of Mr. 
Gaudin's paper on Collodion Positives will appear 
in our next. [Ed. P. N.] 



*' Coiifi^lF0yi0rMr«M"enq«irMkowtoobtain metallic 
lead in a state of fine ^vision, to be added to the 
nitrate bath, hi M. Gaudin's process, described in 
Notes, No. 43. The following is the plan that is 
recommended : — 

Add to common litharge (oxide of lead), a dilute 
solution of nitric acid, and expose to a gentle heat, 
the litharge being in excess. In this way nitrate 
of lead is produced and held in solution, filter the 
solution, and immerse in it a piece of clean metallic 
zinc. Lead will then be precipitated in a fine grey 
powder. [Ed. P. N.] 

" R, Linsley " enquirea how to make positive 
collodion more sensitive, for taking childrien, &c. 
The best plan we know of i» to reduce the quantity 
of nitric acid in the bath and developer. ' This will 
increase the sensitiveness of the process, but the 
whites of the picture will become browner by the 
change in the formula. The most sensitive collodion 
that can be made by an^^ known formula is that 
which we have described in ouz Treatise, and which 
is simply iodized with iodide of ammonium. 

[Ed. p. N.] 

'* Enquirer" To obtain really ^od enlarged 
positives is a matter of some difficulty. Our 
advice on this point is hardly worth giving, as we 
cannot speak from our own experience ; nor do we 
believe that anything really good has been done in 
this direction. Enlarged portraits have certainly 
been taken, but only as a guide to the artist, who 
paints over the photograph. [Ed. P. N.] 

" An Observer" Mr. East's Camera Chora is a 
different thing from Mr. Archer's Camera. See 
Photographic Journal, vol. iil, page 9. 

[Ed. p. N.] 

** J. W" Place the stop between the lenses, and 
nearer to the front lens. [Ed. P. N.] 

** Tyro" The albuaenized paper contained 
either too much salt or alkali ; that is why the 
albumen was not coagulated, and the white pre- 
cipitate formed in the bath. [Ed. P. N.] 

Received ** Thb pHOToonAPfiER," M.S. Journal. 



2%e communications qf " JEnauirer ; " ** A 
Constant Header;" " B, £", Barnes;" 
" Outlook ; *• and the Replies to *' Aii 
Enquirer ; " " T, B. P. ; " " Z. M. ; " 
" D. H. ; " " T Symonds ; " " J. Barr; " 
" Fhos. ; - " Delta ; " ''An Observer ; " 
" A, B, ; " "JEnmiirer ; " « Ignoramus and 
Subscriber ; '* wUl be given in our next. 
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APRIL 15, 1858. 



At page 97, of the present number, will be 
found a letter from Professor Petzval, on the 
subject of his new view-lens. In this letter 
M. Petzval denies that the formula of the 
lens was known to M. Voigtlander seventeen 
years ago, and states that , the memorial 
addressed by that gentleman to the Academy 
of Sciences, at Vienna,, has- not received, 
attention. It appears to us in the highest 
degree improbable that the formula of a lens, 
so good as this new instrument of M. Petzval* s 
certainly is, should have been known to any 
first-rate practical optician for seventeen years 
without his having availed himself of that 
knowledge. We are quite willing to believe, 
on the authority of the man of science who is 
admitted to have invented it, that this 
instrument is essentially a new one ; and the 
supposition that it could have been known to 
M. Voigtlander, but kept back for a number 
years, is scarcely credible. Photographers 
are indebted to Professor Petzval for the 
portrait lens with which they now commonly 
work, and which, originally manufactured by 
Messrs. Voigtlander, has been copied by all 
the leading opticians in France and England ; 
they are now also indebted to him for an 
improved form of view-lens which . is so 
much superior to that in common use that 
the latter will no doubt soon be superseded 
by it. 

But although we speak of this instrument 
as new, we must remind our readers that it is 
now exactly a year since we first called 
attention to it. In the leader of No. 25 of 
this Journal, for April 15th, 1857, is the 
following paragraph : — " M. Petzval, whose 
formulae for portrait lenses have been adopted 
by Voigtlander and other celebrated makers, 
has lately introduced a new form of lens, by 
which he obtains a flatter field, with a wider 
included angle. The lenses of the combination 
are brought nearer together than formerly, and 
their curves modified. The exact particulars 
however have not been published. Opticians 
should lose no time in applying to the proper 
source for information on this point J* But 
no English optician took the hint. It was 
not until the matter had been brought before 
the Photographic Society, in December last, 
by Herr Pretsch (nine months after our first 
notice of it), that any optician in this country 
thought it worth his while to trouble his head 



about it. Nor was the introduction of the 
matter by Herr Pretsch particularly felicitous. 
However, photographers are more concerned 
now with understanding the merits of the 
lens, and the principle on which it acts, than 
with the history of its invention, or the mode 
of its introduction to their notice, — ^and we 
have endeavoured, in a somewhat lengthy 
article in the present number, to explain its 
exact construction and the principle on which 
its good qualities depend. This article is the 
resmt of a good deal of careful study, and the 
geometry of it will, we hope, be found 
intelligible to all. 

On first hearing of what appeared to be the 
singular construction of this new lens, we 
were sceptical as to its merits, but our doubts 
are now removed. We have satisfied our- 
selves, both theoretically and practically, that 
the theory of it is sound and good ; so good 
in fact, that we advise oHir readers to have 
nothing more to say to the old form of view 
lens. 

We have now some remarks to ofier on the 
subject of M. Niepce de St. Victor's recent 
experiments. We have repeated some of 
the most important of them, and our results 
have, in every instance, been similar to those 
described by him. But we see nothing in 
any of these experiments to lead us to believe 
in any " new action of light." Our impressions, 
as we stated in the last number, are that 
instead of bottled sunshine in the sealed tube 
there is simply bottled hydrogen gas ; and 
that an insolated paper, instead of absorbing 
light and radiating it again in the dark, is 
simply deprived of some of its oxygen by the 
well-kupwn chemical action of Ught, and 
becomes in its turn a de-oxydizing body, 
capable either of decomposing aqueous vapour 
and liberating hydrogen, or of reducing a 
sensitive salt of siLver placed in contact with 
it. In support of this view we have now a 
remarkable experiment to describe. A jar 
was filled with pure hydrogen gas, and (in 
the dark room) a piece of sensitive chloride 
paper laid across its open end. In a very few 
minutes the paper was darkened to a brown 
tint. Next, an engraving, on tolerably thick 
paper, was laid with its back across the ^louth 
of the jar, and a sensitive chloride pappr 
placed in contact with it ; in a few minutes 
the gas penetrated .through the whites of the 
engraving, and darkened the paper behind, 
while the blacks of the engraving prevented 
the gas from passing through, and thus 
preserved the whites. In this way a well- 
defined negative image of the engraving was 
produced by the action of the hydrogen in 
I the jar. 
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With respect to the actioa of light on 
paper prepared with nitrate of uranium, it is 
sufficient to say that the paper exhibits, after 
insolation, a faint image of the negative 
superposed, when viewed by transmitted 
light, to upset at once the conclusion of 
M. Niepce that in that case, at any rate, 
a *' new action of light '' is concerned. The 
production of a visible image by exposure 
to light, is surely nothing but common 
photography. 

In the first paper of M. N. deSt. Victor's, 
{Notea^ No. 41, p. 460), cotton, dyed with 
various substances, was experimented on. 
Some of these dyes were favourable to the 
production of an image by insolation and 
subsequent contact with sensitive paper ; 
others were not. Among the insensitive dyes 
are mentioned madder, alumina, cochineal, 
alum, and indigo ;— among the sensitive dyes, 
Prussian blue, and a per-salt of iron. Nowj 
none of the former substances have, to our 
knowledge, been proved to be de-oxydized by 
light, and in that state to be capable of 
absorbing oxygen again; but many of the 
per-salts of iron do possess that property. So 
far therefore those experiments are favourable 
to the idea of a chemical change produced by 
insolation. 

Again, in certain experiments, a sheet of 
glass, or rock crystal, or mica, placed 
between the insolated engraving and the 
sensitive paper, was found to prevent the 
formation of an image. This is intelligible 
enough if we suppose the image to be 
produced by hydrogen, or by contact with 
a de-oxydized substance, but it is difficult to 
understand how colourless glass can prevent 
the passage of the chemical rays through it. 
M. Niepce has himself thrown some doubt 
upon his first experiments with sulphate of 
quinine, in which an opposite result is said to 
have been obtained. 

The experiments of M? Niepce are curious 
and important, from their appearing to indicate 
the fact that white paper, marble, chalk, &c., 
are sensitive to light. The chemistry of 
lignine is still very obscure. There is a 
per-oxide of lignine ; may there not be a 
lower oxide of it which parts with oxygen 
when exposed to light, and recovers it in the 
dark, either from the air, or by decomposing 
the aqueous vapour which the air always 
contains ? The chenustry of the bleaching 
process by chlorine is but imperfectly under- 
stood. What then may be the effect of 
bleaching upon Hgnine ? Paper also contains 
size, and is sometimes dyed with artificial 
iQtra-marine. May it not therefore contain 
some substance capable of being de-oxydissed I 
by light ? The chief yalue of the experiments I 



of M. Niepce appears to us to consist in the 
new class of substances which he has shown 
to be chemically affected by light. 

The printing processes with a per-salt of 
uranium, reduced by light, and the image 
developed with a gold or silver salt, are not 
new, having been published a year ago in this 
Journal ; and since the principle is identical 
with that of the old chkysotypb process of 
Sir John Herschel, we are much amused at 
the extravagant enthusiasm with which the 
Editors of certain contemporary Photographic 
Journals, both French and English, have 
announced the supposed wonderful new 
discoveries in printing by M. Niepce de 
St. Victor. We are glad, however, to find 
public attention directed to any form of the 
GHBTSOTYFE proccss, for whcrevcr gold is 
concerned in the production of a print, 
experience has sufficiently proved that in- 
creased permanence is the result. 

The theory of the Auro-Uranium process 
(as it may be called) is simply this : — A paper 
impregnated with a per-salt of uranium, (the 
nitrate of the sesqui-oxide for instance), is 
exposed to light under a negative. Wherever 
light acts the salt is reduced to .a proto-salt 
(which is a de-oxydizing agent), and a visible 
but faint image is produced. On immersing 
the paper in a solution of chloride of gold, an 
atom of water is decomposed by the proto-salt 
of uranium, which takes the oxygen and 
becomes converted again into a pcr-salt, while 
the hydrogen combines with the chlorine of 
the chloride of gold and gold is precipitated 
in a state of fine division, which presents a 
blueish tint. The picture is therefore blue 
and cold in colour, and not very pleasing. It 
is then immersed in boiling water, which 
dissolves out the uranium and gold salts. In 
this state the print is supposed by M. Niepce 
to be fixed, and its permanence established 
because boiling cyanide of potassium does not 
affect it. 

The only difference between the above 
process and the chkysotypb of Sir John 
Herschel consists in the employment of & 
salt of the sesqui-oxide of uranium instead of 
one of the sesqui-oxide of iron, (the ammonia- 
citrate of iron). Sir John Herschel did not 
consider a Chrysotype print to be perfectly 
fixed by mere washing in water. He fixed it 
with iodide of potassium. " Nothing," he says, 
*' can surpass the sharpness and perfection 
of detail of the resulting photograph." 

Another uranium process of M. Niepce is 
to develop with nitrate of silver instead of 
chloride of gold. In this case metallic silver 
is reduced by the de-oxydized uranium salt, 
and the print is of a deep brown tint, ana 
will also resist the action of boiling cjmd^ 
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of potassium. This latter process was 
described a year ago in this Journal as well as 
the former, and it is precisely analogous to 
the modified form of Chrysotype in which 
Sir John Herschel substituted nitrate of 
silver for chloride of gold. — (Hunt, p. 164). 

With respect to the probable permanence 

of a Chrysotype, or Auro- Uranium print. We 

have said that the image is formed by metallic 

gold in a state of fine division, and therefore 

presenting a blue tint; but there is a 

prot- oxide of gold of a purple tint, and this 

oxide might combine with lignine and give a 

picture having the same appearance as the 

other. If however the material of the picture 

were prot-oxide of gold, it would be acted 

on by hydro-chloric acid, and converted into 

metallic gold and per-chloride of gold ; and 

this effect must occur by developing with acid 

chloride of gold. The picture is therefore, 

no doubt, metallic gold, and the dark parts 

are permanent ; but unless the whole of the 

chloride of gold is removed from the paper by 

some more energetic mode of fixing than 

mere washing with water, we think it not 

unlikely that the lights might turn pink in the 

course of time by exposure to light. Chloride 

of gold, in the presence of organic matter, is 

sensitive to light ; still it is very soluble in 

water, and unless the lignine holds a definite 

quantity in chemical combination with it, 

which it probably may do, the print may be 

considered permanently fixed. 

But these Auro-Uranium prints are not 
the only ones which resist the action of 
boiling cyanide of potassium. Prints on 
ammonia-nitrate paper, toned with sel-d'or 
and hydro-chloric acid to a maximum purple 
tint, will also resist boiling cyanide of 
potassium; and so will developed prints 
on serum, toned to the same deep blue tint 
with sel-d'or. In both these processes, which 
were published by us in the year '55, the 
image is principally metallic gold, the same 
as in the prints of M. Niepce, or Sir John 
Herschel. The purple tint of a print fully 
toned with gold, is however inky, and is 
objectionable in an artistic point of view ; 
and the silver prints slightly toned with gold 
have certainly the best effect. It is important 
however to be able to produce a blue 
permanent print if we choose. In the sel-d'or 
processes the use of hypo-sulphite of soda is 
objectionable because metallic gold is not 
capable of resisting the continued action of 
an alkaline sulphide, but combines with it 
to form a double sulphide of gold and the 
alkali. This is nd doubt the reason why 
prlntBy toiled with gold, and not properly 
washed, have been known to change, and the 
Wue tint of the gold to become red. It is 



possible also that in the fading of silver 
prints, the black sulphide of silver may 
combine with an alkaline sulphide in {he 
paper, and form a yellow double sulphide of 
silver and the alkali. It is quite certain that 
washing in an alkali, after fixing with hypo, 
rather assists than prevents fading; while 
prints that have been immersed in weak 
hydro-chloric acid after fixing in hypo have, 
according to our experience, a considerable 
degree of permanence. The great merit of 
the Auro-Uranium process is, that no fixing 
or toning-bath is required. 

The experiments of M. de la Blanchere with 
this process will no doubt interest our readers. 
The proportions ho recommends are, — 

Nitrate of uranium 96 grains. 

Distilled water 1 ounce. 

The paper to be either floated or immersed. 
Expose to sunshine, at this season, from two 
to ten minutes, and develop immediately with 

Acid chloride of gold 2 grains. 

Distilled water 1 ounce. 

The print is very quickly developed to a 
deep blue tint. Fix with boiling water. 

Or, expose only half as long as before, and 
develop with 

Nitrate of silver (slightly acid) 30 grains. 
Distilled water 1 ounce. 

The print is quickly developed to a brown 
tint. Fix as before with boiling water. 

Another method is, to expose three times 
as long as in the first case ; to immerse the 
print in a nearly saturated splution of bi-chlo- 
ride of mercury until bleached ; to wash it 
thoroughly ; and develop with nitrate of 
silver as before. The tint is a sort of greyish 
black. 

Nitrate of uranium is an acid salt, and 
coagulates albumen. A piece of paper simply 
albumenized, and when dry floated upon the 
uranium bath, may therefore be used for 
printing upon. In this way very fine definition 
may be obtained. Gelatine may also be 
employed in the same way. 

Nitrate of uranium is soluble both in ether 
and alcohol, and may therefore be added to 
collodion. Plates coated with this collodion, 
and allowed to dry, may be used for printing 
transparencies. 

We have found the nitrate of uranium more 
sensitive and better than the tartrate of 
uranium. A sun-print may be obtained by 
floating a uranium paper oH liitr&te of silver, 
and letting it dry. The paper is not very 
sensitive, but the print may be fixed with hot 
water. The nitrate bath is not discoloured by 
this process, and the yellow tint of the paper 
is removed by the nitrate of silver. The 
print may be intensified with giaUic acid, or 
toned with sel-d'or. 
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Uranium is not a costly metal. It is 
obtained from a mineral termed Pechblende, 
and from varieties of uranitic mica found at 
Callington, in Cornwall. Bucholz observed, 
some years ago, that an ethereal solution of 
nitrate of uranium was affected by light. 
This salt is yellow, and its crystals resemble 
those of hypo-sulphite of soda. Sesqui-oxide 
of uranium is a yellow powder. 

We strongly recommend the Auro-Uranium 
process to the notice of those professionals 
who take portraits on paper to be coloured by 
the artist. But the new method of printing 
in carbon has for us at present much greater 
interest than this resuscitation of the old 
Chrysotype process, or in fact than any 
purely chemical process, from the infinite 
variety and perfect control of tints which is 
likely to be obtained by it. We sent two 
or three of Mr. Pouncy's carbon prints to 
Mr. Hardwich a few days ago, and in reply 
he says : '* I view the carbon prints with the 
greatest interest, and when I have time shall 
certainly try the action of various chemicals 
upon them, and let you know the result." 



We mentioned in the last Number that 
Messrs Davanne & Girard had been engaged 
in a series of experiments relating to the 
Chemistry of Positive Printing. In their first 
published communication relative to these 
experiments they state that the following 
results have been obtained : — 

Sun-prints on chloride paper without size 
are grey and leaden, and without vigour ; but 
organic matter added as size to the paper 
alters the colour of the print to a reddish- 
brown or orange-red, and renders it more 
vigorous. The quality of the size has less 
effect than its quantity. If a chloride paper 
without size be printed and fixed with hypo- 
sulphite of soda the image is metallic silver, 
(as stated in our article on the Chemistry of 
Printing in No. 47, in which it was shown 
that the sub-chloride of silver produced by 
light is first decomposed by hypo-sulphite of 
soda into chloride of silver and metallic silver, 
and the chloride of silver then dissolved out) ; 
but if organic matter be present it combines 
chemically with the reduced oxide of silver, 
and forms a red compound. The qualitative 
analysis of this substance gave the following 
results : — 

Heated on platinum foil, it burned with the 
peculiar odour of organic matter and left 
metallic silver. 

Heated with caustic potass, it disengaged 
ammonia. 

Calcined with oxide of copper it set free 
carbonic acid and water. 



It dissolved readily in nitric acid, with 
disengagement of nitrous fumes, but was 
insoluble in hydro-chloric acid. 

These results are in complete accordance 
with the views brought forward in our article 
in No. 47, and also with those which Mr. 
Hardwich has at different times endeavoured 
to establish. 

As soon as the remainder of this communi- 
cation is published we shall give the whole of 
it verbatim, with notes of our own. 



A correspondent to whom we are frequently 
indebted for valuable hints, says in his last 
letter, — '* Now is the time, as there is a new 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, for yourself and 
all publishers of Scientific Journals, to urge 
the desirableness of passing an Act for all 
works like the Notes to carry a fractional 
stamp, (half-a-farthing or so), to render them 
post free." We cannot do better than give 
publicity to so excellent a suggestion. We 
hope to see one or two good things done 
by the present Ministry, in matters affecting 
literature. 

A letter from Mr. Wilson, of Aberdeen, on 
the development of negatives with iron, will 
appear in our next. 



M. PETZVAL'S iraW LENS. 
Letter from M. Petzval to M. Paul Pretsch; 
translated by the latter : — 

Several articles in English journals have shown 
me that some people there are favouring the results 
of my researches with their attention. But there is 
also M. Yoigtlander, who states having known 
my new lens for many years, and somebody else, 
who declares having obtained full particulars from 
myself. Although I have published a detailed 
treatise about these matters (a correct translation 
of which into English I should like very much to see 
published), it seems, nevertheless, that the real 
qualities of this new production are not sufficiently 
known. I take therefore the liberty of making 
some observations for this purpose, and should be 
much obliged to you if you would make them 
known in some Journal connected with this subject. 

One of these observations relates to the smaller 
aperture of the second lens of my objective, the 
real cause of which I think is not well perceived. 
Every combination of lenses, invented for any 
purpose, suffers, as a matter of course, some imper- 
fection, known by the name of aberrations. It is 
not possible to remove all, because there are many 
of them. We must be therefore satisfied to remove 
the most troublesome, and to compensate or balance 
the remaining ones amongst themselves. These 
remaining ones consolidate the natural ability, the 
special character of the instrument, limit the aper- 
ture and the degree of sharpness, cause sometimes 
the use of a diaphragm, to which the^ give a 
certain place. In the combination for views, this 
place for the stop is near the place of the second 
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lens, therefore the mountings of this lens can be 
used as a diaphragm. For the same reason the 
place of a diaphragm in a portrait combination is 
in the centre of the tube, between the two knses. 
These circumstances regulate the proportions of 
aperture, and if, in a combination for portraits, 
both achromatic lenses can possess the same aperture, 
it is still necessary to diminish, in a combination 
for views, the aperture of the second lens. But, if 
we are not afraid of a little sacrifice in glass, which 
is connected with a repeated enlarging of the front 
lens, this diminution serves also for another purpose, 
via., perfect equality of light in the centre, as well 
as in the extremest corners and edges of the picture, 
a peculiarity which will l)e appreciated in future 
more and more. 

To make this more clear, we may imagine two 
cylinders of rays of light, the first one falling in 
parallel to the axis of the instrument, and repre- 
senting a dot in the centre of the field of view; — 
the other one inclining to the axis under the half 
angle of view of the instrument, and representing 
a dot on the utmost corner. The full aperture of 
the second lens is efficient for both cones of rays, 
but not the full aperture of the first one. If the 
aperture of the first lens is 36 lines (one line equal 
to one-twelfth of an inch, therefore 36 lines equal 
to 3-inches), the cylinder of the central rays 
possesses in falling in a diameter of 36 lines (3 
inches), yet it is transformed afler the refraction 
by this lens into a cone of rays which has at the 
place where it reaches the second lens, only a 
diameter of 32 lines (2f -ins.) of the se9tion. How- 
ever, this quantity of light will not be admitted 
through the secnnd lens, oecause this lens has not 
32 lines, but only 24 lines (2-inches) aperture. 
Therefore the edges of 4 lines (^ of an inch), round 
the first lens, are not efficient or active, and form 
the sacrifice which has been made to the equal 
distribution of light. Consequently the objective 
acts like a combination of leijses with an aperture 
of 28 lines (2|-ins.), which is now equally available 
for all the bundles of rays, with the only difference 

that the aperture with 
the centre acts for 
the central bundle, but 
the aperture with the 
centre P for the utmost 
edges of the picture, 
the last one touching 
the edges of the lens. 
All these are fixed 
proportions, which are 
founded in the nature 
of the matter ; they 
are therefore not at all arbitrary, and I can only 
add that such a lens must possess the aptitude of 
producing by the given proportions of aperture 
without any diaphragm the sharpest picture of an 
object suitably placed. 

I have found in some papers the opinion expressed 
that this new lens is especially constructed for 
taking views, and not at all available for taking 
portraits. I am convinced by the profundity of the 
theory, that it is not so. With some sacrifices in 
optic means, namely, by adding two lenses more, 
we can obtain such an impoHant advantage in | 
light, that this will become really practicable. > 




Moreover, I think that we might, under favourabU 
circumstances, for the sake of the extraordinary 
beauty of the pictures, and of their plastic appear- 
ance, prefer the use of the view combination for 
taking portraits, because the time of exposure is 
not much more than double the amount. 

M. Voigtlander asserts in his letter about these 
matters that this new lens has been known to him 
for 17 years, and has made this assertion also to 
the Imperial Academy of Sciences in Vienna — that 
amongst the unsuccessful trials made at that time 
for the purpose of carrying out some of my calcu- 
lations, had been a similar lens ; — I had been, as 
usual, not satisfied with his productions, — ^and 
some little things, for instance the proportions of 
aperture, differences of about 3-inches in the 
diameter of curvatures, which reach the absolute 
value of one-sixth, were no matter of importance, 
if only the principle be the same. He considers 
theremre the matter as an old acquaintance, and 
gives it the name of ** Orthoscopic objective." 

I wish to reply hereto briefly. There is only one 
principle in all optics, and this is the law of sines of 
the refractions ; all combinations of lenses, what- 
ever they may be, must be constructed according 
to this law. Therefore in this respect M. Voigt- 
lander is right, if he means that this new Itns is 
constructed according to this old and well-known 
principle. He possesses also the merit of having 
been the first who executed, 17 years ago, the well 
known portrait lens, calciilated by myself, but 
known by the name of Voigtlander's. After I had 
broken off every connexion with him, and not 
communicated to him any theory, or formulas, or 
tables, he was obliged to go his own way, and has 
in fact invented the chemical focus. I am unable to 
appreciate this. new invention of M. Voigtlander's. 
I consider it rather a great **misere" of photo- 
^aphy; he has therefore all the merits of this 
invention for himself, and has in fact (the short 
period of 17 years excepted), never, and in no way 
worked according to my calculation, does not work 
even now according to them, which is proved suffi- 
ciently by his chemical focus, boasting in his price 
list under ray name. If the calculation of the new 
lens was communicated to M. Voigtlander seven- 
teen years ago, there arises reasonably enough the 
question, "why has he kept from the photographic 
world during seventeen years this valuable produc- 
tion, the want of which has been felt long ago P" 
But perhaps he might have wanted seventeen years 
for inventing the very nice name ** Orthoscopic 
objective," which invention would not have been 
due to mvself. 

M, Voigtlander says also that the camera with 
the movement on a prism, and the surface of the 
image inclining to the axis of the instrument, is a 
very ingenious arrangement, but not necessary at 
all, since everything can be obtained with an ordi- 
nary camera. But I myself have found this camera 
indispensable for the view-lens, because the nature 
of the lens requires the inclination of the surface of 
the image to the axis of the instrument. And there 
arises the question again, how it happened that M. 
Voigtlander could bave known this lens .during 
seventeen years, remaining in perfect darkness about 
its peculiarities. No doubt he might be very glad 
to put his name beside my own; this is quite 
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natural, and somebody else thinks the same, but the 
mode and manner in which this has been carried 
out is more than ingenious. 

At all events I am obli^^ed to assert that at 
present nobody works according to m^ calculations, 
except the optician M. Dietzler, in Vienna, * 

M. Voigtlander's memorial to the Academy of 
Vienna has been rejected as an absurdity. 

Please to translate these my observations into 
English, and make them known in some of the 
photographic journals. 

Joseph Petzval. 

Vienna, March 20, 1858. 

* Whose sole Aeent in England is Mr. Paul Pbbtsch, 
i7. Great Portland Street, London, W. 



ANALYSIS OP THE OETHOSCOPIC LENS. 

We shall endeavour in the present article 
to discuss fully the geometry of the new lens 
lately introduced by Messrs. Voigtlander and 
Son, and called by them the "Orthoscopic 
Lens ;" observing that it is constructed on 
the same principle as a new lens manufactured 
by M. Dietzler of Vienna, according to the 
formula and under the superintendence of M. 
Petzval, an eminent German Mathematician, 
who is the inventor of this form of instru- 
ment, as well as of the Portrait Lens in 
common use. 

The term " Orthoscopic, " adopted by 
Messrs. Voigtlander, is derived from the 
two Greek words " orthos," right, and " sko- 
peo," I see ; and the idea intended to be 
conveyed by the term as applied to a photo- 
graphic lens, is, that it gives a picture much 
more free from distortion than other photo- 
graphic lenses. We shall shew bye-and-bye 
that the term is not misapplied to it. 

The Orthoscopic Lens is an arrangement 
consisting of two achromatic compound lenses 
separated by an interval, as shown in the 
figure. 



in 
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The front lens is the larger, and is the 
same as the front lens of the present combi- 
nation for portraits ; that is to say it is 
composed of a double convex lens of crown 
glass, cemented with Canada balsam to a 
concave lens of flint, the entire lens having 
negative focal length — that is, causing parallel 
rays to converge to a focus on the opposite 
side of the lens to the origin of light. 

The posterior lens is an achromatic com- 
pound lens formed of two, not cemented 
together but merely touching at the edges, 



and having a space between them in the 
middle, as shewn in the figure. The inner 
lens is of flint glass, and double concave, the 
flatter side being outwards. The outer lens is 
a meniscus of crown glass, having its convex 
side outwards and next to the picture. The 
deepest concavity of the flint lens is therefore 
opposite to the concavity of the meniscus. As 
these lenses are not cemented together^ but 
have a cavity between them, their inner'sur- 
faces may sometimes require wiping ; they 
are therefore merely deposited in the cell 
which receives them, and are fixed in their 
place by an open cap, which is screwed until 
it touches a brass ring laid in contact with the 
outer lens. When a stop is used it is placed 
between the ring and the cap, as shewn in the 
figure. The diameter of the posterior lens is 
about two-thirds that of the front lens, and 
the distance between them is about half the 
diameter of the front lens. 

The posterior compound lens has positive 
focal length, and would cause parallel rays to 
diverge from a point on the same side of the 
lens as the origin of light. The front lens 
therefore tends to bring parallel rays to a 
focus, the back lens to scatter them wider 
apart. In popular language the front lens is 
convex and magnifies, the back lens is 
concave and diminishes.* 

The exact particulars of the compound 

lenses are as follow : — 

Pront lens — Diameter 8 centimetres. 

Focal length. 40 do. (Negative) 
Back lens — Diameter 6 centimetres. 

Focal length. 90 do. (Positive) 
Distance between the lenses 4 centimetres. 
Focal length of eatire | gg ^ (Negative) 

comomation } \ b / 

Diameter of the field 54 do. 

[A centimetre is about two-fifths of an inch.] 

These dimensions apply to the 3-inch lens, 
but by dividing or multiplying them all by 
any given quantity, the corresponding dimen- 
sions of any other size of lens may be obtained. 

The front lens is placed with its convex 
side to the view, and the back lens with its 

* We would take this opportunity of observing 
that in optics the signs plus and minus are introduced 
into formulae from their property of being able to 
represent not merely the operations of addition and 
subtraction, but also contrariety of position or 
direction. By calling lines measured on one side 
of a lens positive, and on the other side negative, 
and affixing the signspltis or minus to the magnitude 
of a line, according to its position, it is possible to 
make one formula luclude a great variety of different 
cases. The convention adopted in optics is, to call 
lines measured from the lens towards the origin of 
light positive^ and in the opposite direction negative. 
In other branches of mathematics it is found very 
convenient to adopt similar conventions in whicn 
the signs plus and minus indicate opposite qualiiies, 
I as well as mere addition and subtraction. 
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convex side to the pieture. The optical prin- 
ciple, therefore, enunciated by M. Derffel 
at a recent meeting of the Photographic 
Society, and said to be the discovery of M» 
Petzval, has not been observed in the con- 
struction of this instrument; nor has that 
principle, so far as we know, been demon- 
strated in any work on Optics. 

Since the front lens of this new instrument 
is the same in every respect as the front lens 
of Voigtlander's Portrait Combination, the 
latter may be converted into the former by 
removing its posterior lens, and substituting 
for it the posterior lens of the Orthoscopic 
Combination, mounted of course at its proper 
distance from the front lens. 

In order to cut off reflected light from the 
inside of the tube, a stop is placed midway 
between the front and back lens ; but not so as 
to intercept any of the legitimate rays of light. 

Such is the construction of the Orthoscopic 
Lens. It is essentially a view-lens, and is 
not intended for portraiture. We have 
therefore to discuss its merits as a view-lens 
when compared with the ordinary form, and 
in doing so must direct our attention more 
particularly to the following points :-^ 



1st, — Flatness of Field, and the included 
angle of view. 

2nd, — Freedom from Distortion. 

3rdi — Equality of illumination. 

4th, — Perfection of focus, and freedom from 
spherical aberration. 

5th, — Coincidence of the vi«ial and actinic 
foci. 

6th, — Oeneral convenience, freedom from 
difPnsed light, copying powers when the focus 
is elongated, power of rendering aerial per-* 
spective, and other good qualities. 

We shall discuss these matters in the order 
in which they stand. 

Ist, — Flatness of Field, and the induded 
angle of view. 

In determining the flatness of fleld of any 
lens, we have to compare the course of the 
most oblique with that of a direct pencil ; and 
the simplest plan is to suppose the pencils 
cylindrical, or that the lens is pointed at 
extremely distant objects ; should it be found 
to answer well in this case it will be equally 
good for all ordinary purposes. 




In the above flgure the lenses are repre^ 
sented by straight lines, strong and black, 
the front lens passing through A and the back 
lens through C ; A C q being their common 
axis. A stop is placed behind the back lens, 
and in contact with it. In order to flx the 
ideas, and render what we have to say more 
intelligible, we shall suppose the lens to 
be a No. 1, having a combined focus of rather 
more than 11 -inches, and covering a picture 
10 X 8; with a half-inch stop. 



It will be seen, from the above flgure, that 
the oblique pencil passes e.rcentrically through 
the front lens and c^ntrically through the 
back lens. If, then, q be the focus of the 
direct pencil from a distant point Q, and p 
the focus of an oblique pencil from a distant 
point P, we have to compare the length C p 
with C q, in order to discover the flatness of 
fleld, and how far it deviates from a sphere 
whose centre is C; and we would observe 
that unless it does deviate, and that pretty 
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considerably, froni such a sphere, the lens 
would be next to worthless for the purpose 
intended. We have to show, then, that the 
focal length, C p, of the oblique pencil, is 
greater than the focal length, C q, of the direct 
pencil, and to calculate the difference between 
them. 

Let us consider first the case of the direct 
pencil incident at A. After refraction through 
the front lens it converges towards m, the 
principal focus of that lens; the distance 
A m being 8-inches (in round numbers). This 
converging pencil is then refracted by the 
posterior lens, the positive focal length of 
which is 1 8-inches (in round numbers). The 
effect of this is to diminish the convergency of 
the rays and bring them to a focus at q, which 
is further than m from C. The distance A C 
being one inch, C m is 7-inches, and C q is 
then found in the following way : — 

Multiply 7 X 18, and divide the product 
by their difference ; — that is, divide 126 by 11. 
This gives C q — ll^^-inches. 

Next, let us consider the oblique pencil 
which proceeds from a distant point P, is 
incident ftrcentrically on the front lens at B, 
and passes centricallv through the back lens 
ate. 

Through A, the centre of the front lens, 
draw a dotted line A 1, parallel to B P, and 
with A as centre, and A m as radius, strike an 
arc of a circle cutting A 1 at 1. Then, A 1 
equals 8-inches ; and the oblique pencil from 
P will, after passing through the front lens, 
converge towards the point 1 (as shown by 
the dotted lines). 

Now we come to the pith of the matter. 
What happens at the second lens ? 

We have at the second lens an oblique 
pencil, incident centrically, and converging 
towards 1. Join therefore C 1, and produce it 
to p. Also, with C as centre and C q as 
radius, strike a circle cutting C p at n. C n 
is therefore equal to C q. 

Now, adopting the same formula as in the 
former case in order to find C p, we must 
multiply C 1 by 18 and divide the product by 
their difference. What then is the length of 
Cl? ^ 

In the reply to this query will be seen the 
great ingenuity of M. Petzval's arrangement ; 
for it appears that C 1 is greater than C m. 

The proof of this is easy enough. Any two 
sides of a triangle are, together, greater than 
the third, therefore 1 C and C A are together 
greater than A 1, and therefore than A m. 
Take away the common part A C, and C 1 is 
proved to be greater than C m. 

The actual difference between C 1 and C m 
in the No.'l lens, with the extreme oblique 
pencil, is about the one-tenth of an inch. If 



then we multiply 7^^ x 18 and -f- the product 

by their difference, we get Cp = ll^-ins. 

The difference between C 1 and C m, (n p), is 
therefore nearly one- third of an inch. This is 
of course in favour of flatness of field, because 
it brings p nearer to the plane through q. 

In the common view-lens, presented to 
extremely distant objects, the field is very 
approximately a sphere the centre of which is 
the centre of the convex surface of the lens. 
On taking the exact dimensions of the 
Orthoscopic Lens, and working the problem 
out completely, we find that, as regards 
flatness of field, the common view-lens has a 
little the advantage ; and this result of theory 
is also borne out by the experiments we have 
made with both forms of lens differing but 
little in their focal length. In what follows, 
however, we shall show that in other respects 
the Orthoscopic Lens has many and great 
advantages over the common view-lens. 

So much for flatness of field. Next, with 
respect to the angular extent of the field of 
view. It might be supposed that the common 
view-lens having the advantage in fatness of 
field, it ought to include a wider angular field; 
but that is not the case, because the distortion 
produced by the common view-lens is so 
great, and becomes so unbearable when a 
certain small angle of field is exceeded, that 
it is necessary from this cause to restrict that 
angle to about 35^. In the case of the Ortho- 
scopic Lens, the distortion is not only different 
in character, but much less in amount, and 
therefore, although the field is not absolutely 
so fiat, still an angle as great as 47^ may be 
included. This is a great merit of the Ortho- 
scopic Lens, and one which should recommend 
it particularly to the notice of the landscape 
photographer ; because the bad effects of cur- 
vature of the image may be remedied by using 
a small stop, but for distortion there is no 
such . remedy. A small stop gives a finer 
point to the pencils, but does not affect the 
curvature of the lines of the picture. 

We now come to the 2nd topic, viz : Free- 
dom from Distortion. 

In the common view-lens with the stop in 
front, the oblique pencils do not pass straight 
through the margin of the lens, but are bent 
out of their course, inwards, towards the 
centre of the picture. This produces distor- 
tion, in a way in which we will endeavour to 
explain. Suppose the stop extremely small, 
and the lens removed ; a perspective view 
would then be formed on the focusing screen, 
but larger than the picture produced by the 
lens, and quite free from distortion. Suppose 
a plain irregular polygon to be the figure 
represented, the angles of which on the 
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focusing screen are points A, B, C, D, &c., 
and let be the point where the axis of the 
camera cuts it. Draw radial lines A, B, 
C, D, &c. Now introduce the lens. In 
consequence of the deflection of the axes 
of the pencils which pass through the 
margin of it, towards the point 0, the image 
of the polygon will be smaller than before, 
and its angular points a, b, c, d, &c., will lie 
on the lines OA, OB, OC, &c., nearer to 0. 
Now, if the decrements aA,bB,cC, &c. were 
exactly proportional to the radial lines OA, 
OB, C, &c., the small polygon a b c d — 
would be exactly similar to the large one 
A B C D — and there would be no distortion ; 
but no such law is observed in the production 
of these decrements as that of direct pro- 
portionality to the radial line, and the greater 
the radial line may be, a fortiori greater the 
decrement becomes. This produces distortion, 
and causes all straight lines which do not 
pass through the centre of the picture, to be 
bent inwards at their extremities. 

Now let us turn to the Orthoscopic Lens. 
Here we see that the axes of the oblique 
pencils are bent outwards out of their course, 
and a larger picture produced than if a small 
hole, without lenses, were put at C Instead 
of c?ecrements we have now tncrements of the 
radial lines — and the production of these 
increments depends upon a different law from 
that of the decrements in the former case, 
and produces less distortion. What little 
distortion there is has the effect of rendering 
straight lines convex to the centre of the 
picture, by bending their extremities outwards, 
but this defect is so inconsiderable as to be 
scarcely appreciable, and so far as it exists it 
has the good effect of increasing the compara- 
tive size of the side objects, and therefore 
throwing the central objects apparently further 
back ; while the common view-lens has the 
opposite effect to such an extent as to interfere 
greatly with the aerial perspective, by dimi- 
nishing the objects at the sides of the picture, 
which are generally the nearest, and thereby 
bringing the central and generally most distant 
objects apparently too much forward. 

3rd, — Equality of Illumination. Through m 
imagine a line m k drawn at right angles to 
m C, and cutting C p in k. Now let a straight 
line passing always through this imaginary 
point k sweep round the circumference of the 
stop at C and mark out with its end a circle on 
the front lens, in the neighbourhood of B, 
which would be its centre. Similarly, let a 
line passing through m sweep round the 
circumference of the stop and trace another 
circle on the front lens, the centre of which 
would be A. These two circles, viz., that at 
A and that at B will be equal to another. But 



if instead of the point k we take the point I, 
•nearer to C, the circle at B will then become 
larger than before and consequently larger 
than that at A. Hence it follows that the 
area on the front lens covered by an oblique 
pencil is greater than that covered by the 
direct pencil. On the other hand the obliquity 
of the pencil occasions loss of light, as shewn 
by the dotted lines across it. The gain from 
one cause does not entirely compensate for the 
loss from the other, and there is not perfect 
equality of illumination ; but in the common 
view-lens there is loss from obliquity of inci- 
dence without ang set ofif to counterbalance it. 
The Orthoscopic Lens has therefore the advan- 
tage as regards equality of illumination. 

4th, — Perfection of focus, and freedom 
from spherical aberration. In the common 
view-lens no attempt is made to cure spherical 
aberration, or improve the focus, except by 
means of the stop. Everything is sacrificed to 
flatness of field. There would be much less 
spherical aberration in the central pencil if 
the lens could be turned with its convex side 
to the view. But in the Orthoscopic Combi- 
nation spherical aberration may be, and is, 
completelg remedied, and the quality of the 
focus, both of the direct and oblique pencils, 
greatly improved. 

5th, — Coincidence of the visual and actinic 
foci. With four glasses instead of two, more 
lines of the spectrum may be united, and 
therefore the chemical focus improved. So 
that the Orthoscopic Lens has the advantage 
in that respect. 

6th, — In lightness and convenience, and 
freedom from diff'used light, the Orthoscopic 
Lens has greatly the advantage over the other. 
In copying, the common view-lens cannot be 
used when the copy is to exceed one half the 
size of the original ; but when the focus of 
the Orthoscopic Lens is lengthened by bringing 
the object near it, it gives a sharp and good 
image up to full size. It is in fact the best 
copying lens that has yet been produced. 

On the whole therefore, although we do 
not by any means go the length of the French- 
Committee appointed to try and report on 
this instrument, in asserting its good qualities, 
we are inclined strongly to advise our readers 
to procure a lens on this principle ; — and to 
render the matter complete we should say, 
add to it one of M. Petzval's cameras, in 
which the plate may be inclined at any angle 
to the axis of the camera. We shall take an 
early opportunity of describing this piece of 
apparatus. 

In a letter just received from Mr. Knight, 
alluding to the negatives we sent him, taken 
with the Orthoscopic Lens No. 1, on 10 X 8 
plates, with a half-inch stop, he say«» **I htT* 
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printed some copies from your negatives and 
they are beautifully sharp." It requires, as 
Herr Pretsch says, a photographer to take a 
picture, but it also requires a good lens to take 
it " beautifully sharp." [Ed. P. N.] 



*«* Communications to he cuidresaedto the Editor , 
St, Brelade*s Bay, Jersey, 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



OK THE DBY COLLODION PB0CES8. 
To the Editor of Photographic Notes, 

Sir, — It appears by your report of the January 
Meeting of the Birmingham Photographic Society, 
[Notes, No. 45,] that, during the discussion which 
follow^ the reading of Mr. Morris's Paper, excep- 
tion was taken to the Preface of the Second 
Edition of roy work on the "Dry Collodion 
Process/' the remarks therein contained respecting 
Dr. Hili Norris^s discoveries being characterized by 
Mr. Osbora as unwarranted and uncalled for. It 
appears also that on a previous occasion that gen- 
tleman introduced the subject to the Society, and 
treated it in a somewhat similar manner. 

Will yoa allow me, through the medium of your 
Journal, to reply to these observations, and to give 
my version of the matter P 

My first successful negatives, (Rotherithe 
Church, and Somerset House, enclosed herewith), 
were photographed and exhibited in October,^ 1854. 
They were taken by the method described in the 
First Edition of " Dry Collodion Process," May, 
1856. That pamphlet would have been published 
In July, 1855, (the rough notes being quite ready), 
had not ill -health compelled me to abandon all 
photographic or active pursuits. 

In that edition will be found the following 
remarks : — 

'* I find the Collodion is greatly improved after 
the lapse of eight or ten weeks. Especial care 
should be taken to reserve a small quantity of old 
collodion to adc| to the freshly iodized. If the 
collodinn is required to be used in a day or two 
after it has been iodized, the addition of the old 
collodion should be made in the proportion, &c," 

An appendix appeared in December, 1856, con- 
taining slight modifications of the process, and in 
which 1 pointed out, more strongly, the advantages 
to be derived from the use of albumen, a substra- 
toBi of which was already recommended in the 
first edition, pages 25, and following. The second, 
and last edition, came out in August last. 

Dr. Uill Nurris's first letter, dated April 1855, 
appeared in the *' Journal of the Photographic 
Society," of that month. He simply directs the 
plates to be sensitized in the usual manner, 
immersed in distilled water, and dried; those in- 
tended ft>r the production of negatives, being finally 
washed over with a solution of pyro-gallic acid. 

His next communication, dated May, 1856, 
(inserted in the July No. of the *' Journal of the 
Photographic Society"), contains the following 
paragraphs : — 

** After numerous experiments^ manv of which 
were directed towards re-softcning the film by sab* 



stances having a partially solvent action upon it, I 
have arrived at this conclusion, that in order to 
prepare a collodion plate in such a condition that 
after desiccation it can be restored to a penetrable 
pappy state, it is necessary to float over it, while 
still wet, some substance soluble in water, or at 
least penetrable by water, so that its capillaries or 
pores, being filled with this substance, the gallic 
acid and silver solution used in developing, may 
readily penetrate to the particles of iodide of silver, 
acted upon by light." # * • 

" As regards the collodion, it does not seem to 
matter whether it is new or old, as the object is 
merely to produce a beautifully even layer of iodide 
of silver, with a collodion givmg a pappy soft film, 
easily receiving the impression of the finger, in 
contra-distinction to one of a very firm, contractile 
nature : the afler-development is far more rapid, 
being completed in from ten minutes to a quarter 
of an hour, instead of, as with the latter collodion, 
an hour or two." 

In the third letter, (Phot Notes, Sept. 1856), we 
find nothing novel respecting the collodion, it 
being merety stated that "all good collodions, 
either positive or negative, will be suitable for my 
process ; but some require a longer time than others 
m the gelatine bath.*' 

In the fourth communication, however, (Dec. 
1856), Dr. Hill Norris seems %o have become 
suddenly aware of the absolute necessity of using 
an old collodion in the preparation of dry plates, 
for he then says : — 

" I find that almost any manufacture of collodion 
is suitable for dry purposes, providing it has acquired 
age. In nearly a hundred specimens of collodion, 
prepared for experiment, I was unsuccessful so long 
as they were new, but they gradually improved by 
keeping, till most became workable." 

Upon comparing dates and quotations, the only 
conclusion I was able to arrive at, was, that vp to 
— ^indeed, until some time afler*— the publication of 
my pamphlet^ Dr. Hill Norris was working abso« 
lutely in the dark, and that it was only uler its 
issue, that the facts above referred to, were disco- 
vered by that gentleman. You will therefore 
readily imagine, that it was with considerable 
astonishment I found this so called discovery, 
paraded in Mr. Hardwich's ** Manual of Photo- 
graphic Chemistry," and yon will perhaps allow, 
that I was quite justific^d in making the comments 
complained of, a copy of which I beg to enclose. 

Apologizing for taking up so much of your 
valuable space. I remain, 

Your obedient Servant, 



64a, New Bond Street. 



B. F. Babkes. 



" Ignoramus " and " A Subscriber.'* Instead of a 
cone in front of the lens, it is better to continue the 

, camera about a foot, or more, and have a round 
hole in front of it, with a door to open and shut. 
The dimensions of the parts of this arrrangement 
may be easily determined by trial. When a cone 
is used the slant slides refiect light. 

Nitrate of baryta for the positive developer may 
be dissolved in hot water, but it should not be 
added to the other ingredients until it is absolutely 

I cold. Always'focus ror the eyes of the sitter. 

• [Eix. P. N.] 
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" T, Symonda," Dark lines on the plate are 
frequently owing to its not being properly rubbed 
dry, and polisbed, before pouring on tne collodion. 

[Ed. p. N.] 

" D. H" Want of density in negatives is 
frequently owing to the nitrate bath containing too 
much free nitric acid. Neutralize with carbonate 
of soda, (not ammonia), and then acidify with 
acetic acid. Acetate of soda, added to the bath, 
increases the density of the negative, by forming 
acetate of silver, which is dissolved in small 
quantity, and being an organic compound of the 
metal, reddens the image in the early stage of 
the development, and causes it to acquire more 
precipitate from the decomposing pyro-gallo- 
nitrate. It diminishes the sensitiveness of the film. 

Another cause of want of density is, want of free 
nitrate on the plate, or in the developer. Pyro- 
gallo-nitrate is the developer, (or intensifier), not 
pyro-gallic acid. 

Iodide of potassium in the collodion appears to 
give the densest and best negatives, and the most 
sensitive film. [Ed. P. N.] 

" L. Mr Try Mr. Keith's collodion. We do 
not, however, think that iodide of cadmium in 
positive collodion would produce the "scaly eflfect" 
you describe, on pouring on the developer. We 
cannot give you sound advice without actually 
seeing a faulty specimen. 

The front lens of your combination should be 
mounted with its flat side to the view, if you wish 
to use it as a view^lens, and there should be a 
small stop in front. A view-lens, 10-ins. principal 
focus, would cover a half-plate sharp to the edges. 

[Ed. p. N.] 

" An Enquirer " asks for our opinion with respect 
to developing collodion positives in a bath. We do 
not think the plan a good one, because the strength 
and composition of a bath is altered by every 
plate ^at is put into it, and this interferes with 
uniformity of the result. A bath has also the 
disadvantage of removing from the plate much of 
the free nitrate which is necessary to the develop- 
ment. 

A developer, containing the mixed proto-sulphate 
and proto-nitrate of iron, with free nitric acid, is 
very easily decomposed by the introduction of free 
nitrate of silver ; much more so than a developer 
which merely contains proto-sulphate of iron and 
acetic acid. The former developer, which is by far 
the best, must not therefore,, on any account, be 
used as a bath. We consider this developer to be 
the best, because, in the P sitive process the object 
is to obtain a pure white metallic precipitate, 
uncontaminated with organic matter. It is piobably 
the acetic acid in the latter form of developer, 
which, by producing a dark organic sub-salt of 
silver in the image, injures the tone of the whites. 
Organic matter should be excluded as much as 
possible in the Positive process. Nitric acid is the 
proper acid to employ in the developer, not acetic ; 
and the alcohol in Positive collodion should be 
scrupulously free from impurities, which are less 
injurious in Negative collodion. 

We cannot perceive any advantage in adding 
nitrate of silver to the cyanide of jiotassium used 
for fixing. t^D. P. N.] 

"Enquirer,'* Our "Treatise on the Negative 
Coflodion Process" will not be ready for some 
time. 



" T, B, P." The glass house should have opaque 
walls both in front and behind, and also immediately 
on each side of the sitter, and an opaque roof 
immediately above and for some little distance in 
front of him The rest of the side walls and roof 
should be glass, but not going nearer to the ground 
than three or four feet. The glazed part should 
then have thick curtains everywhere, which may be 
drawn as occasion requires. The sitter should face 
the east, north-east, or north. White reflecting 
screens should be used, and the floor of the room 
should be covered with light oilcloth, near the 
sitter, dark drugget at the end opposite to him. 
The room should be papered with a dark blue 
paper, particularly at the end opposite to the-sittcr. 
The eye must never stare at the light, but rest on 
some dark object in shadow. The portrait room 
should be as long as possible, and no more of the 
sides and roof should be glazed than is really 
necessary. The end of this long room, opposite to 
the sitter, will then be dark ; and the camera will 
be in the dark, and there will be room for using a 
large lens of long focus for groups, &c. On Sie 
question of a very pa^-tinted glass we cannot offer 
an opinion. Dark blue glass is certainly quite 
wrong. [Ed. P. N .] 

" Pho8." We advise you to have nothing to say 
to printing enlarged positives, tmless they are to 
be retouched. The plan does not answer for pure 
photographs. Copy your negatives on a smaller 
scale, as transparencies, and view the prints through 
a lens ; or take your pictures in pairs for the 
stereoscope, or tele-stereoscope. A great deal may 
be made of good half-plate negatives in this way, 
but certainly not by printing enlarged positives on 
paper. The common view-lens will do for reducing 
to one half the scale. [Ed. P. N.] 

" A Subscriber." Use a weaker developer with 
with less acid, and pour it quickly over the plate. 
Stains sometimes occur through using a too strong 
developer containing too much acid. Never use an 
organic acid, such as acetic, either in the bath or 
developer for collodion positives. Organic matter 
should be scrupulously excluded in the Positive 
process as it combines with the silver, and gives a 
brown tint to the whites. Nitric is the proper acid 
for positives. This principle cannot be too strongly 
enforced. [Ed. P. N.J 

*• A, R.*' There is at present no law affecting 
artistic copyright in photographs. [Ed. P. N.] 

" L, H," Gum benzoin. That of Siam is the 
best. We shall give several formulae for spirit 
varnishes in an early number. [Ed. P. N.J 

" A lame dog," Try the Paper Negative Process 
described in No. 12, on Hollingworth's thin paper, 
and develop the picture by making it into a tray 
and spreading the gallic acid with a glass rod. 

[Ed. p. N.] 

" R. T." Paper negatives will not do for por- 
traits. Try collodion. [Ed. P. N.] 

" Ignoramus." A drop or two of water added to 
the ou ce of collodion will no doubt remedy the 
greasiness of the film, and render ic more easy to 
transfer it to the leather. 

The best remedies for fog are, — a clean plate, an 
acid nitrate bath, a freshly mixed developer, and to 
avoid diffused light both in the camera and dark 
room. [Bs. P. K.] 
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" Delia." The use of nitric acid in preference to 
acetic in the Positive Collodion Process is certainly 
cotrect in principle. The object of that process is 
to obtain a tohite metallic precipitate^ as free as 
possible from contamination with organic matter. 
The collodion for positives should therefore be free 
from impurities in the ether and alcohol, and an 
organic acid, such as the acetic, should on no 
account be used, either in the bath or developer. It 
is the presence of organic maater which gives the 
brown tint to bad collodion positives. In the 
Negative process the case is quite different, because 
the thin grey metallic precipitate of a positive 
cannot be sufficiently intensified. If the thou- 
sands of *' shilling men " who now use acetic acid 
would but consider these remarks, and use the 
formula recommended in our Treatise, and which 
is employed by Mr. Keith and other first-rate 
professionals, their pictures would be greatly im- 
proved in tone. [Ed. P. N.] 

*< J. Barr" If a nitrate bath completely saturated 
vdth iodide of silver is thought to work badly from 
that caube, the only plan is to add water, and throw 
down some of the iodide of silver, and then to filter 
and add nitrate of silver in quantity corresponding 
to the water added. [Ed. P. N.] 



** J, L" The processes of M. Beauregard are 
rather to be considered chemical curiosities than of 
any practical use. Tincture of Tournesol is tincture 
of sun-flower. The ferro-cyanide and ferrid-cyanide 
of potassium are not the same thing. The former is 
yellow prussiate of potass, the latter ree^prussiate of 
potass. Some fine specimens of these salts may be 
seen at the South Kensington Museum, among the 
chemical products obtained from animal matters. 
Ferri-cyanide and ferrid-cyanide are the same thing. 

Collodion positives are not permanent unless 
varnished. The pyrox^'line film appears to undergo 
decomposition, and give off an oxide of nitrogen 
which destroys the picture. The same remark 
applies to negatives. [Ed. P. N.] 

" A Constant Reader" It is not a bad plan to 
build the glass room of glass everywhere, except 
where you know glass will not be wanted, and then 
to employ cu tains to cut oiOf light, as circumstances 
may suggest. There are times when a photographer 
wants cdl the light he can get. [Ed. P. N.] 



The Postcript to Mr, Barnes* a letter, and the 
communications of Mr. Gutch, will be inserted in 
our next ; also the Replies to ** Outlook" and 
** Enquirer." 



FORREST AND BROMLETS 

List of Prices of New Vignette Plates. 



POETEAIT VIGNETTES. 



IncbM. 



Each. 
8. d. 

2ix 2 2 

Sj X 2J 2 6 

... 2 9 



Inches. 



5 
6 
8 



X4 .... 

ix4j.... 
|X6|.... 



Each, 
s. d. 
3 
3 3 
3 6 



LANDSCAPE VIGNETTES. 



Inches. 

9X 

10 X 



7 
8 



Each. 
8. d. 
, 4 
. 5 



12 X 10 6 



Inches. 

14 X 10 
18 Xl2 



Each. 

B. d. 

7 

10 



4X3| 

These Plates (the halo of which is permanently burnt into the body of the glass), are manufactured for 
the purpose of producing the Vignette Style of Printing, adapted to every description of pressure-frame. 

WAREHOUSES-58, LIME STREET, LIVERPOOU 

SOLD ALSO BY Ma. JOHN ATKINSON, MANCHESTER STREET, LIVERPOOL. 



HUGGON & BRIQQS, 

ANALYTICAL AND MANUF ACTUEING CHEMISTS, 

30, PARK ROW^, LEEDS. 

H& B. beg to draw the attention of Professional Photographers and others to their NEW 
, POSITIVE COLLODION, which is uniform in its action, gives Pictures full of half-tone 
and of surpassing brilliancy. Requires less exposure in the Camera than any of the Collodions 
now in the Market. 

Sold in ft-os. BotUes at 28. 6d. ; 2-os> ditto, at Xs. 3d. 

None warranted Genuine, unices secured by a red label over the Cork, bearing the signature of 

HUGGON ^ BRIGGS. 

THE SILVER BATH MAT BE EITHER NEUTRAL OR SLIGHLY ACtD. 

Wholesale Agents.— MESSRS. BUTTERFIELD & CLARZ, 70EK 
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MESSRS. OTTEWILL & Co., 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 

PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERA MANUFACTURERS, 

24, CHARLOTTE STREET, CALEDONIAN ROAD, 

ISLINGTON, 

^ ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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MAY 1, 1858. 



Thebe is an artick in the last number of the 
Art Journal in which a tremendous howl is 
set up at the expense of the Photographic 
Society. According to the writer of that 
article, no improvement that has been made 
in Photography during the last four or five 
years can be traced in any way to the 
Photographic Society ; the Exhibition of the 
Society, now open at tlie South Kensington 
Museum, contains no novelties, and indicates 
no progress, and the Society has itself 
degenerated into a trading body. The article 
is not particularly well written, and the 
writer is in many places illogical in his 
reasoning and wrong in his facts. We suspect 
him to be in league with a class of artists 
whom Photography has robbed of their 
occupation, and who are now, both in French 
and English Art Journals, beginning loudly 
to decry it. We are not particularly sorry to 
see this, because there is not a surer sign 
that Photography is advancing in public 
estimation than to find a certain class of 
artists attempting to run it down. But we 
are not going to take up the cudgels in 
defence of the Photographic Society against 
such attacks as this ; we would simply suggest 
that an opportunity now offers for .the Society 
to come forward and act liberally in a very 
important matter. Everyone knows that the 
fading of positive prints produced by the 
common method is the great stigma under 
which Photography lies ; and that it is of the 
utmost importance to discover some process 
of obtaining positives in carbon, or some 
permanent pigment or dye. Now, a process 
of printing in carbon, which yields beautifully 
clean prints, and appears to do tolerable 
justice to the negative, has been discovered 
within the last few months by Mr. John 
Pouncy, of Dorchester. That gentleman 
attended the last meeting of the Photographic 
Society and exhibited some of his carbon 
prints ; but he stated that he considered his 
discovery a valuable one, and was not in a 
position to publish his process without some 
pecuniary compensation. Now therefore is 
the time for, the Photographic Society to act, 
if they wish to show their zeal in the cause of 
Photography. They have a balance of some 
hundreds in their banker's hands. The 
one-tenth part of that sum would perhaps 
purchase Mr. Pouncy's secret. Let them 
purchase it then^ and give it freely to the 



world. Processes of printing photographs in 
carbon are not offered for sale every day ; and 
in France the Due de Luynes has offered a 
prize of 10,000 francs for the best carbon 
process. 

But perhaps the Society may argue that 
they are a scientific body, and hav-e nothing 
to do with purchasing secret processes, 
and so forth. We cannot tell what course 
the Council of the Society may think right to 
adopt in this matter, but in the event of their 
not acting as we have suggested, we submit 
the following plan for the consideration of 
our readers : — We will ourselves open a 
subscription list, and head it with a guinea. 
Fifty subscribers of the same amount will, 
perhaps, be enoi^gh; and if we succeed in 
raising the required sum, and purchasing the 
process of Mr. Pouncy, it shall be immediately 
published in this Journal. The list is therefore 
open. Will any of our readers assist us in 
this matter ? 

In the year 1838, before the names of 
Talbot and Daguerre were heard of as 
the ' discoverers of Photography, Mr. Mimgo 
Ponton had produced, by means of bi-chromate 
of potass, the first fixed photograph. To 
Scotland therefore belongs the honour of the 
discovery of Photography. Mr. Ponton's 
process, published in the Edinburgh New 
Philosophical Journal, consisted in immersing 
a piece of well-sized paper in bi-chromate of 
potass, drying it, and exposing it to light 
under an engraving. In this way a negative 
was produced, and the picture was fixed by 
simply washing it in water. Mr. Ponton 
observed that by mixing sulphate of indigo 
(Saxony blue), with the bi-chromate, a 
pleasing picture was produced, the colour of 
the object and the ground, being different 
shades of green. 

Before long photographers may perhaps be 
returning to the bi-chromate and Saxony blue, 
and adding some such ingredient as alizarin 
or carminic acid, so as to produce a pleasing 
shade of purple brown, instead of one of 
green. 

In 1840, M. E. Becquerel mixed starch 
with the bi-chromate, and submitted the 
picture, after fixing it, to the tincture of 
iodine. In this way, violet pictures, of no 
great permanency, were obtained. 

Perhaps we may some day have to add that 
in 1858, Mr. John Pouncy, of Dorchester, 
added carbon to the bi-chromate, and in this 
way solved the important problem of printing 
in carbon. We have not his word for it, but 
the careful examination of his prints confirms 
us in this opinion. In the various attempts 
we have made to perfect a process of this 
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kind we have partially succeeded, but these 
partial saccesses have convinced us that the 
process is not without its difficulties, and they 
have led us to appreciate more highly the 
entire success that has been achieved by 
Mr. Pouncy. The publication of his process 
will certainly be the commencement of a new 
era ia Photography, and the principles of 
dyeing and calico-printing may, ere long, 
become an important part of the chemistry of 
that science. 

The "Athen»um," in the number for 
April 17th, p. 500, states that M. Persoz, 
Professor of Chemistry at the Conservatoire 
des Arts et Metiers at Paris, is employing the 
photographic properties of bi-chromate of 
potass in the printing of silks, &c. ; and that 
the process is exciting much attention. We 
mentioned this circumstance exactly a year 
ago, in the number of this Journal for April 
Idth, 1857. See p. 186, first paragraph. 



M. de la Blanchere has published the 
following method of Printing by Development, 
without a toning bath, and without any 
hypo -sulphite of soda; the colour of the 
prints being absolute black, like that of an 
engraving. The particulars are as follow : — 

Float the paper (Positive Papier Saxe), on 
a bath of bin-oxalate of ammonia of sufficient 
strength to give an even coating. Hang it 
up to dry. Float it on a bath of nitrate of 
silver, and dry in the dark. Expose for 
some minutes under a negative. The image 
is scarcely visible. Develop it with gallic 
acid, to which a few drops of nitrate of silver 
may be added if necessary. The print thus 
obtained is absolutely black, like an engraving. 
Wash it in water, and fix it by first washing 
it in a bath either of oxalate of potass, or 
water slightly acidulated with oxalic acid; 
and then with ammonia. 

We have received from America some 
numbers of a " Photographic and Fine Art 
Journal," published by Mr. H. Snelling, of 
New York. It is published monthly, price 
five dollars (£1.) per annum, and contains 
two photographic prints, 10 by 8. The prints 
have so much artistic merit, and are so 
much to our taste, that we give the formula 
by which Mr. Snelling says they were printed. 
There is not the slightest tinge of yellowness 
about them ; they are on plain paper and are 
not mounted, the margin of the print being 
white, and a mount therefore unnecessary. 



*' The gelatine is first dissolved in hot 
water, just sufficient to effect the solution, 
and then the balance of the water added, and 
chloride of ammonium put in. The whole 
well shaken. 



HITBATB 

Nitrate of silver 
Filtered water... . 



SOLUTION. 



1 ounce. 
1 fluid lb. 



c< 



Four ounces of the solution poured off 
and liquor ammonis added till the precipitate 
IS re-dissolved, then pour back the four ounces 
and add seven drops of nitric acid, and filter. 
Float the paper. 

TONING BATH. 

Filtered water 1 gallon. 

Hypo-soda 1 pound. 

Chloride of gold 180 grains. 

Chloride of silver ... ... 2 oonoes. 

Chlorideof lead solution ... 2 



ff 



"The usual manipulation observed, the 
solution being filtered every day. In toning, 
the prints must not be permitted to pass a 
lilac tint, which is obtained in from fifteen to 
thirty minutes, according to the strength of 
printing and the temperature. A cold bath 
tones much slower than a warm one. 

" After toning, the prints are weU washed 
with a sponge on both sides, and put into 
running water for twenty-four hours ; then 
taken out again, well sponged and dried. 

" The title being printed, they are passed 
through a plate press. 

" The paper used is Canson, and like all 
that he now sends to America, a decidedly 
miserable article. Out of one ream we lost 
180 sheets, caused (to appearance), by some 
greasy substance in the tissue of the paper. 
It is also very coarse grained." 



«( 



The salting solution is, — 

Filtered water 1 gallon. 

Gelatine 180 grains. 

Chloride of ammonium . . . 180 
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A daguerreotype of the recent eclipse of 
the sun, taken by Mr. Williams, of Regent 
Street, at Hinton, near Farringdon, was 
exhibited at the last meeting of the Astro- 
nomical Society. About half-an-hpur before 
the greatest obscuration a mock sun appeared 
on the clouds at some distance from the real 
luminary. The daguerreotype was taken 
whilst this remained visible. 

A new and perhaps important application of 
Photography has been suggested by Mr. 
Robinson Elliot, and has received the name 
of EI.I.I0TTPE. A picture is painted on a 
sheet of glass, in body colour, of variable 
density. A sheet of sensitive Photographic 
paper is then laid behind the glass and 
exposed to light. In this way a photographic 
copy is obtained, and these may be multijSied 
indefinitely. An engraving or painting may 
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be easily copied by laying the sheet of glass 
upon it, and painting over the outline seen 
beneath. Artists will no doubt find this a 
valuable means of reproducing their works 
without having recourse to the engraver. 
They have only to paint upon glass, in a 
suitable medium, instead of upon canvas. 

Mr. Lovell Reeve, of Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, is about to publish a Monthly 
Journal, entitled the Stereoscopic Magazine, 
price Ss. 6d. He invites the assistance of 
Photographers, and offers to purchase good 
Stereoscopic Negatives. We hope this work 
will be conducted on correct scientific prin- 
ciples. 

We have received a second letter from 
Professor Petzval on the subject of his new 
lens and camera, but it arrived too late for 
insertion in the present number, as some 
diagrams have to be engraved. This letter is 
an exceedingly interesting as well as amusing 
communication, and it will appear in extenso 
in our next. 

There is an error in our article on the 
Orthoscopic Lens, in the last number, which 
we request our readers to correct in the 
margin, at p. 99, second column. In the 
posterior compound lens, the concave glass is 
of crown, and the meniscus of flinty and not as 
we stated. The error escaped our notice 
when correcting the proofs. Every optician 
is no doubt aware that in an achromatic lens 
of positive focus, the conditions are the reverse 
of those which are observed in a lens of 
negative focal length ; that is to say, in the 
former case, the concave lens is of crown and | 
the convex of flint, — in the latter, the concave 
lens is of flint, and the convex of crown glass. 

At the Meeting of the Hoyal Society on the 
15th ultimo, M. Claudet exhibited a new 
instrument, to which he has given th^ name 
of " Stekeomonoscopb." The following 
remarks from the " Athenaeum" of April 24, 
will explain the object of the instrument : — 

** The Stereomonoscope is nothing more than a 
camera-obscura, before which are placed the two 
images of a stereoscopic slide, and by means of 
two object-glasses, sufficiently separated, the two 
images are refracted on the same space, at the 
focus of the camera-obscnra on the ground glass, 
where they coincide. By the same Taws we have 
alluded to before, the right picture is seen only by 
the left eye, and the left picture by the right eye ; 
so that, although only one picture appears repre-* 
sented on the ground g^lass, each eye sees on the 
same spot a different picture having its particular 
perspective, and, consequently, in order to obtain a 
single vision, the eyes nave to converge differently 
to bring consecutively in the centre of both retinas 
the diSerent similar points of the two pictures 
according to their horizontal separation on the 



ground glass, the criterion of their respective dis- 
tances. This alteration of the convergence of the 
optic axis, according to the distance of the various 
planes, gives the same sensation of relief we obtain 
when we look at the natural objects, or at their 
photographic representations. The inventkm of 
Mr. Claudet, in our opinion, is called to produce a 
revolution in the application of the splendid disco- 
very of Prof. Wheatstone to the exhibition of 
photographic pictures. At all events it is one 
of the most curious facts connected with modem 
discoveries in optics, — deserving the attention of 
philosophers and the admiration of the public. 
We recommend the lovers of the Arts and Sciences 
to go and see the Stereomonoscope, which is 
exhibited in Mr. Claudet*s Photographic Establish- 
ment, Begent Street." 

We shall return to this subjeet, and discuss 
it fully in the next number. 
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QrcUtmry Ueeting, March 26«A, 1858. 

M. QIBA.BD read a letter from M. Claudet, 
in which that gentleman cjaims, in oppositipn 
to M. Hermagis, the priority of the invention 
which consists in employing whole lenses in 
the Stereoscope, placed with their centres 
2|-ins. apart, instead of semi-lenses or prisms, 
which displace the images and produce a 
serious amount of distortion. M. Claudet 
states that he patented this invention in 
England on the 8th of March, 1855 ; that he 
conmxunicated the particulars in a pqper to 
the Royal Society, an extract from which was 
published in the Bulletin of the French 
Society in May, 1856 ; and that he read a 
paper and exhibited Stereoscopes on this 
principle at the Meeting of the British 
Association at Cheltenham in August, 1856. 
He affirms that this new form of Lenticular 
Stereoscope gives images without distortion, 
and represents objects in their true natural 
relief; and that it has been offered for sale 
at his Photographic Establishment in Regent 
Street, and is usually preferred to the common 
Stereoscope. 

[M. Claudet has certainly established his claim 
to be considered the inventor of this form of 
Stereoscope. The complete theory of it will be 
found discussed by us in Notes No. 3(X No other 
Stereoscope should now be made or sold. The 
semi-lenses and tubes ought to be entirely exploded, 
and the Treatise of Sir David Brewster laid on the 
shelf, for it is entirely wrong from beginniug to 
end. But it is not enough to use the Claudet 
Stereoscope. The pictures must be taken to suit it, 
in a stereoscopic camera famished with two lenses, 
having their axes parallel, and their centres 2^-ins. 
apart, and the pictures should be mounted accord- 
ing to the directions laid down by us. When 
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mooQted, the distance between the most distant 
oligects in both pictures should not exceed 2^ -ins., 
and for the foreground objects the distance will of 
course be less. There must also be a partition in 
the middle of the Stereoscope, and the lenses should 
have the same focal len^h as those of the camera. 
When truth is preferred to boldness of relief, truth 
may be had by attending strictly to these conditions ; 
but with the common Stereoscope truth is utterly 
impossible, no matter how the stations are taken, 
or the pictures mounted. — Ed. P. N.] 

M. li'ABBf; MoiGNo (Editor of Cosmos), 
said he thought the invention had been 
published in America prior to the date of 
M. Claudet's patent, and he would look back 
and ascertain this point. 

M. Peligot exhibited a number of positives 
printed with nitrate of uranium, by the 
following process :— 

Float the paper for a minute or two on a solution 
of nitrate of uranium, strength 10 per cent. ; that 
is, 48 grains to the ounce of water. 

On removing it from the pressure frame, immerse 
it for five mmutes in bi-chloride of mercury, 
strength about 15 grains to the quart of water. 
Wash well in water, and then immerse it in a 
solution of nitrate of silver, stren^h about 10 grs. 
to Uie ounce. Leave it in this solution* until entirely 
developed, and Uieu wash it in several waters. The 
print is now fixed. 

M. Paul Pebiek exhibited, on behalf of 
M. Corbin, some proofs on coUodionized 
paper. The process of M. Corbin (see Notes 
No. 36), is said to surpass all the expectations 
that were at first formed of it. Some recent 
improvements made by him have not been 
published, but his prepared papers may be 
obtained from M. Delahaye, 16, Rue Lancry, 
Paris. 

M. Antonio Cosmes, of Lyons, exhibited 
some positive prints, some black, others 
coloured l)y immersion in a bath. These 
prints are said to be very fine and remarkable, 
and are obtained by a new process, very 
economical and certain, and which gives 
absolute permanence to the prints. 

[M. Cosmes has promised to communicate his 
process, and our readers shall be informed of it at 
the earliest opportunity. — Ed. P. N.] 

M. PoBBO stated that he had used a lens 
on the same principle as the Orthoscopic 
Lens, for a variety of purposes, since the 
year 1847. He also gave some particulars of 
the instrument with which M. Quinet took 
the recent eclipse of the sun ; and exhibited 
a lens by which portraits could be taken 
life-size, or drawings copied full size, with a 
sharpness that left nothing to be desired. 
This lens is a combination of a large concave 
and a small convex lens. 



M. Febbieb exhibited a complete series of 
views of the recent eclipse of the sun, taken 
on small albumenized collodion plates. 

M. be la Blanchebe exhibited some 
positives printed with nitrate of uranium. 
The nitrate of uranium was prepared neutral, 
, strength. 10 per cent. ; the paper was immersed 
in this, dried, exposed under the negative, 
developed with nitrate of silver, and toned 
with sel-d'or, or chloride of gold. 

M. Laulebie (Editor of the Bulletin of 
the Society), exhibited, on behalf of M. 
Renaud Saillard, of London, some electrotype 
plates, obtained from photographs, from which 
proofs might be struck off in printer's ink. 

M. Saillabd stated in a note that he had 
worked for the late Photo-galvanographic 
Company as electrotypist of their plates. The 
results were then very uncertain, and required 
to be retouched by the engraver. Since 
the break-down of the Company he had 
endeavoured to improve the process of Herr 
Pretsch, and could now produce plates which 
not only require no retouching (as proved by 
the specimens exhibited), but which might be 
obtained in a much shorter time, and at less 
cost. Plates which formerly required six 
weeks for the deposition of the copper, ai^d 
cost a good deal for retouching, can now be 
easily obtained in one week, and require no 
retouching. 

M. HuLOT observed that the process waa 
based on the principle published by M. 
Poitevin, for engraving in relief. 

[Now, we hope English Opticians will attend to 
what we are going to tell them, and not let 
foreigners continually take the wind out of their 
sails in matters relating to Photography, and, 
above all, not be Brewster-ridden in the matter 
of the Stereoscope. Let them attend to what 
follows : — ] 

M. Shiestz exhibited, under the name of 
" Amebican Stebeoscope," a very attractive 
little piece of furniture. This is a box, or 
cupboard, containing 24 stereoscopic pictures, 
arranged about a horizontal axis, and capable 
of being brought -in succession before the 
lenses, which are mounted in the front of the 
box. These are entire lenses^ on the Hermagis 
principle. The complete insulation of the 
pictures, which Jill the field of view, adds 
greatly to the illusion^ and the objects appear 
of their natural size, and in trite relief. ■ This 
is a pleasing ornament for the drawing-room. 

M. Delahate exhibited a ^ew form of 
cuvette in. porcelain, deeper than the ordinary 
dishes, and which had a raised end^ so as to 

I prevent the liquid from running dver when 

I the dish was tilted. 
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BIRMINGHAM 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 



Ordinary Meeting^ March ^Oth, 1S58. 

Th6 Vice-President, W. Howell, Esq., in ihe Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting having 
been read and confirmed, Mr. Philip Harkis 
* was duly elected a member of the Society. 

Mr. OsBOBN then announced that it was in 
contemplation to form a Photographic Society 
at Macclesfield, the Secretary of which 
solicited the assistance and co-operation of 
their Birmingham brethren. 

After some conversation on the subject 
the Chairman then called upon Mr. W. B. 
OsBORN, the Tieasurer, to read his paper 
upon ** Photography,'* 

ITS APPLICATION TO THE PRESENT WANTS OP 
SOCIETY AND ITS FUTUBE PROSPECTS. 

The beautiful art of Photography is almost 
universally declared to be at present in its infancy. 
The term, perhaps, may be considered scarcely 
applicable to an art, which has been before the 
public for so many years, but we may liken it with 
. safety, to a youth of bright promise, watched over 
with anxiety and pleasure by its Mends, beautiful 
and charming even in its present realities, partially 
revealed though they are, yet foreshadowing a glo- 
rious manhood, when bursting from, the trammels 
which at present confines its path and dims its 
lustre ; it shall repay its enthusiastic admirers by a 
display of power and beauty, of which even the 
most sanguine scarcely dare to dream. It is not 
our province this evening to trace its early history 
and search for the slight causes from wnich this 
young giant of the age has sprung, that has already 
been done, over and over again, in the works of 
such men as Hunt and Hardwich, and in papers 
read before our own, and other Societies. 

Our aim to-night is to consider the present 
applications of Photography to the Arts and 
Sciences, and to shadow forth our anticipations for 
its future, to hint at its probable uses, and to show 
as nearly as we can, from bygone experiences, and 
the indications now before us, of what the art may 
reasonably be supposed to be capable ; and shoula 
these ideas be thought romantic and extravagant, 
and not likely to be realized, let me remind you of 
the past, and of the gigantic strides that have 
already been made in the art, and of the wonders 
that have been accomplished, and then ask you, — 
Who shall dare to place a limit to its progress, or 
say of what it shall not be capable, or where its 
onward coarse shall stop ? 

Look back for a moment to the time, when the 
Alchemists, in their ardent search after an impossi- 
bility, stumbled over the apparently insignificant 
fact, that Horn Silver (chloride of silver), darkened 
by exposure to light. Who would have thought that 
from such an humble origin, from such a simple 
fact, thrown aside as wortMess, and well nigh for- 
gotten as soon as discovered, the mighty structure 
we now admire so much, should have arisen ? Truly 
it furnishes ua with an apt illustration of the 
adage,— 

" What great events from tofling causes spring." 



The germ of this discovery lay hid for many 
years, but at last, in our own time, it suddenly- 
burst forth into life and light, like a lovely flower, 

" A thing of beauty, and of joy for ever." 

So much for the past, now let us consider the pre- 
sent and the future. 

I shall first endeavour to place before you a rapid 
summary of the processes now most in use, together 
with their recent improvements, and then show their 
adaptation to the present wants of Society, and 
their probable bearing on the future. 

First on my list comes the glorious, although I 
regret to say, almost obsolete diiscovery of the great 
Daguerre; for beauty and delicacy it is unsur- 
passed, even at the present day, but I am compelled 
to admit that the objections urged against it are 
many and weighty, so much so tib.at I fear it must 
eventually give way to more modem and simpler 
processes. 

Yet can anything be more exquisite than a really 
first-rate Daguerreotype portrait — ^more delicate in 
its detail, or softer, or more beautiful in its grada- 
tions of light and shade ? For certiEuu purposes to 
which I shall presently refer it undoubtedly stands 
unrivalled. 

The Calotype, or Talbotype, comes next in order, 
the result of the experiments and researches of our 
illustrious countryman, Henry Fox Talbot, to whom, 
with Daguerre, equal honour is due. Who can 
contemplate, the beautiful pictures of the earlier 
Calotypists without a feeling somewhat akin to 
envy at the superiority of their works over some of 
ours, even with all the increased appliances at our 
call. Our own town has produced some excellent 
followers of this branch. I may mention our Vice- 
Presidents, George Shaw and William Howell — 
Johnstone, and George Hill, whose works were in 
our Exhibition. What delicacy and softness and 
beautiful delineation, do you find in many Calo- 
types, and there are numbers upon which we can 
still gaze with feelings of admiration, although 
years have passed since they were produced. 

But times and things change, and other methods 
have sprung up to supplant the old ones, and there 
are but few who practice the Calotypy now. : The 
Wax-Paper has found many votaries, and is in 
some respects superior to the Calotype; some 
splendid things have been produced by tnis process, 
and in skilful hands may rival glass. Albumen on 
glass has also had its day, its chief drawback being 
its extreme slowness in receiving impressions in 
the camera ; many practitioners have produced 
first-rate pictures, worthy of emulation and praise. 

But to our lamented countryman, Frederick Scott 
Archer, is due the crowning triumph of the art. 
With his grand discovery of the applicability of 
Collodion as a vehicle for the sensitive film, a new 
era dawned upon Photography, new powers were 
given to it, a new field opened to its research, and 
numberless new applications brought to bear upon it. 

The Collodion Process, whether Positive or Nega- 
tive, is imsurpassed for giving extreme delicacy and 
softness combined with marvellous rapidity, or 
sensitiveness, so much so that in thie hanos of clever 
manipulators, absolutely instantaneous pictures have 
been obtained. This process is now almost univer- 
sally adopted and merits a high degree of praise, 
and yet with all that is known about the practice of 
the art, there is a great amount of ignorance upon 
the subject of Collodion, that is, the Chemistry of 
it. Light however is dawning upon us, and we 
may hope that now we have some of the first 
chemists of the day employed upon it, we shall not 
long remain deficient of true theoretical knowledge 
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upon the matter, for until we obtain this, we are 
only groping in the dark, and occasionally stumbling 
over facts hitherto concealed. It is a mortifying 
reflection that we know so little of the nature and 
properties of light, the subtle agent by which we 
• wo-rk, or that we find it so difficult to assign satis- 
factory reasons for the many perplexing changes, 
which so often occur in practice, and the curious 
results we frequently meet with. 

The use of collodion in a dry stale next claims 
our attention ; this is a discovery of infinite value' 
to all Photographers, and promises to prove of 
immense utility. The one drawback to its extended 
use — ^want of sensitiveness, will no doubt be soon 
removed, but this is more than compensated by its 
keeping qualities. I believe, by Dr. Hill Norris's 
process, plates may be preserved an indefinite time ; 
to this gentleman is due high praise, for his 
liberality in giying to the Photographic world the 
result of his arduous researches and experiments ; 
and also for producing a really useable and simple 
Dry Process. 

While we may claim for him the merit of being 
thejirat discoverer, whilst on this subject we must 
not forget the claims of Mr. Barnes, as the author of 
a process, more complicated it is true, but tending 
to the same end. To both gentlemen we wish 
every success in their efibrts, and trust that they 
may^ be able very soon to render Dry Collodion as 
sensitive as the wet is now. 

Collodio-Albumen deservedly holds a high rank 
as a dry process and in some hands has produced 
exquisitively beautiful results, but its complication 
precludes its general use. 

With this cursory glance I must now proceed to 
the consideration of the main subject of the present 
paper and endeavour to show how far Photography 
is applicable to the present wants of Society, and 
what may be the future prospects of the Art. And 
here a field of speculation is opened to our view, 
which might occupy several papers like the present 
without exhausting the subject. In the first place, 
then. Portraiture will ever claim the services of 
Photography to a great extent. The facility with 
which it is accomplished, and the marvellous 
fidelity of its results when in good hands, will 
always secure it a place in public estimation ; for 
you must bear in mind that the fault of the hideous 
caricatures we so often see exhibited under the 
name of Photographs, lies with the sitter and 
operator, and not in the Art itself. Due attention 
to this will always secure remuneration to the 
clever artist. Who can look without emotion upon 
the portrait of some dear firiend, separated perhaps 
by hundreds or thousands of miles, or perchance 
removed by the hand of death, and gaze on each 
well-remembered feature, so faithfully depicted on 
the tablet before him by the unerring pencil of light, 
without blessing the art which can thus immortalize 
and recall the remembrance of happy days and 
hours, long since buried in the irrecoverable past. 
It is needless to dwell upon this theme, as it must 
find an echo in the hearts of all present, who will 
endorse the value of Photography for this purpose. 

What a noble future opens out for Photography 
in its application to the purposes of education. 
Here its utility will be immeasurable, and so obvious 
that it is really a matter of surprise that the 
instructors of youth, have not availed themselves of 
its existence, in conjunction with the Stereoscope, 
to a much greater extent than they have yet done. 
By its aid we can place before our youth the whole 
wonders of the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
kingdoms ; all the remarkable places of the earth. 



unembellished and unexaggerated by the fancy of 
the painter, but vivid transcripts of the reality. 
Beginning with the infiint schools, we can give 
correct representations of the objects of common 
life, in any size, and instead of the impossible 
aninaals so depicted in their picture books, we can 
furnish them with exact copies of the originals. 
To the youth, and the more advanced student what 
infinite assistance and interest does Stereoscopic 
Photography give to their studies. Is he reading 
History? Photography furnishes him with the 
identical spots on which mighty events took place, 
and in which the world's heroes lived. Is Biblical 
history his study? and the manners and customs of 
the East ? Here, again, Photography is ready to 
help him. By its aid he can roam thro' Palestine 
and the Holy Land, visit the scenes where our 
Saviour performed his wondrous miracles, — the 
spots rendered sacred by his presence in life, and 
his sufferings in death. Home, with her Castle and 
the Vatican, St. Peter's and the Coliseum, and the 
hundred recollections of her departed glory. Egypt, 
with her Pyramids and strange hieroglyphics, and 
the wonders of her Architecture. Thebes, with her 
hundred gates and ruined Memnon. Nubia, with 
her tombs. Assyria, with her wondrous sculptures 
and buried palaces. All these have been and will 
be photographed for the benefit of those who stay 
at home. 

Still further in the scale of education. The 
geologist can obtain faithful records of every 
peculiarity in the formation of our earth, and of 
every fossil which marks a distinct era in the history 
of our world, and shows him the form of the strange 
and wondrous animals which once inhabited our 
globe, and roamed through the mighty forests, 
whose place is now occupied by thriving towns and 
cities. 

The Antiquary, who delights in the glories of the 
past, and the buried relics of by-gone ages, in old 
brasses and tombstones, in ancient armour, and 
antique carving and tracery, and in fact all that 
bears the stamp of age, wUi find Photography a 
faithful helper in the pursuit of his much-loved 
study. 

We have seen, in a recent excellent paper, read 
before this Society, of what immense utility it will 
be to the Architect and Builder, and there are 
many other professions to which the art is highly 
adapted, and it is a matter of surprise that it is not 
more extensively used, for instance, the student of 
Anatomy, the Surgeon, and the Physician, would 
all find it extremely useful in their studies. The 
various forms of the skeleton, the numer9U8 
peculiarities of disease or mal-formation, might all 
be studied with almost as much facility by the 
fireside as in the lecture room. 

To the Sculptor and the Painter it will furnish 
models' of the human form divine, for reference, 
at times when a living subject might not be available ; 
while to the painter of Landscape scenery its 
assistance is invaluable, the ever -varying effects of 
light and shade — the little bits of detail and the 
numberless points which go to make up a picture, 
may be faithfully rendered for his use and consul- 
tation in the studio, like the memoranda of a 
student. But while no true artist will make up 
his pictures by sordid copying from a photograph, 
there is, on the other hand, scarcely an artist in the 
kingdom who would not derive great benefit from 
its assistance. This consideration naturally brings 
me to the subject of Landscape Photograpny, and 
I had thought of saying a word or two on the 
arrangement of pictures, only that this object has 
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been accomplislied so much better by Mr. Mudd, 
in his able paper, read before the Manchester 
Society, on the 3rd of February, that I can only 
advise you to carefully study it. There is certainly 
Tcry ample room for improvement among amateurs 
in this respect — there is a want of artistic feeling in 
their productions, they are so often tame and 
spiritless, and not only so, but very often the worst 
possible position is chosen for the view, as though 
the operator had dropped his apparatus on the first 
ground he came to. Look at some of the stereoscope 
slides offered for sale, how very few are really 
artistic in character, many of them positively vile ; 
surely this should not be, and you may depend 
upon this, that as the public taste gets more 
cultivated, only those pictures which are really and 
artistically good, will meet with a ready sale. The 
Photographer must pay more attention to the 
characteristics of a good picture, and rmist study 
effect ; in a word, he must be an artist in the true 
sense of the term, as well as a careful manipulator. 

Our friend Mr. Kejlander has shown us how Art 
maybe wedded to Nature in Photography, in many 
of his beautiful pictures ; for example, his ** Home, 
Sweet Home ;*' a picture made up of artistic bits 
from various localities, and worked up with great 
taste, into one harmonious whole, presenting, as 
you all know, a picture, at once true to nature, 
artistic in execution, and pleasing in effect. I 
should earnestly recommend all photographers who 
desire to excel in the art, and to improve their 
taste, to purchase several first-rate examples of the 
works of such men as Fenton, Rejlander, Delamotte, 
and others, and refer to them constantly, as stand- 
ards of comparison for their own works, so that by 
aiming high they may eventually improve their 
taste^ and consequently their productions. What 
one man has accomplished cannot be an impossibility 
to others. But I must hasten forward. 

TTie next adaptation of Photography, to which I 
would direct your attention, is its application to 
the purposes of trade. Manufacturers have too 
long neglected and overlooked its importance and 
utility in fumLshing them with pattern books. We 
had in our Exhibition some first-rate specimens of 
this use of the Art. I refer to the Agricultural 
Implements of Messrs. Kansome and Sims. 

Microscopic Photographv has yet to take an im- 
portant station in the sphere of utility. I mean 
the impressions of magnified microscopic objects, so 
that we can see the objects, before invisible, save by 
the aid of the microscope, now fairly and correctly 
mapped down before us, on a scale laree enough 
for book illustration. This is a part of uie subject 
"which has not yet received the attention that it 
deserves. Closely allied to this in its uses of 
Photography is Botany. The minute vesicle and 
cellular structure of Plants will come under the 
head of Micro-Photography, while tke camera and the 

Sressure frame are both useful in copying the pecu- 
arities of each order of plants. 

The Astronomer will doubtless find great advan- 
tage from the use of Photography ; ^eady have 
we got Photographic maps of the Sun and Moon, 
together with a number of Cloud pictures, all of 
which, will be very useful even as they are, but 
when they are rendered more perfect by means of 
accurate machinery, and extremely sensitive sur- 
faceSy we may not only expect to have first-rate 
copies of every change in those bodies, but the 
whole planetary system may be nightly mapped for 
reference, and mimy phenomena probably ex- 
plained. 



One more instance of the utility of Photography, 
and then I must leave this interesting part of the 
subject. With the aid of the Magic Lantern the 
Lecturer may illustrate his subject with the trans- 
parent slides now to be purchased in every shop 
where Photographs are sold. By a suitable arrange- 
ment such as described recently in one of the 
Journals, these pictures could be exhibited on a 
screen about 4 feet by 4 without the necessity of 
puttins out the lights in the room, and while upon 
this subject, I micht suggest to those of you who 
do not possess a Magic Lantern, that the camera 
itself might be used as one, requiring only a little 
alteration, which anyone of common ingenuity 
might add. The diagram I hand round wul fully 
explain my meaning. By the use of the camera in 
this way many a winters' evening may be amused. 

There are many of the professions to which 
Photography may lend its aid, either now or in the 
future ; for want of space and time, it would not do 
to enlarge upon them. X would just instance the 
Army and Navy, the Surveyor, the Engineer and 
Machinist, the Designer, and many others which 
will probably suggest themselves to you. Much 
however, remains to be accomplished before Pho- 
tography can be considered a perfect art. The first 
dimculty that presents itself to our notice, is the 
peculiar and I may call it opposite effect of different 
colours on the sensitive surface. Many colours, 
which in nature are lights, such as yellow and red, 
&c., are, in the photographs, dark; while blue, 
which may be called a shade in nature, is always a 
white in the Positive photograph, the rich tints of 
Autumn, the glowing colour of ripened com, and 
the brilliant hues of many birds and flowers, so 
beautiful to the eye, are in the photograph sombre 
aud dull, giving a contrary effect to that of nature 
and spoiling the general character of the picture. 
Then again the high lights, such as the reflection of 
water, the glistening of leaves lighted by the sun, 
the polish of any metal or stone, in fact any surface 
which strongly reflects light, are at present often 
brought out with such startling force and abrupt- 
ness as to be disagreeable and offensive to the eye. 
The best of our Photographers have remedied this 
defect to a certain extent, by only taking pictures 
in a suitable diffused light, and indeed this is the 
onlv method we have of artistic working, yet even 
with this, the defects still exist, and imtil they are 
removed, Photography can never take the high 
place among the Arts to which our wishes 
aspire. 

This, of course, must continue until we arrive at 
a better knowledge of the action of the actinic force, 
or rather I might say at what is the real cause or 
foimdation of the molecular changes which take 
place. Another bar to progress, and a very strong 
argument in the hands of those who wish to decry 
our Art, is the want of originality, and the miserable 
servility of imitation adopted by so many would-be 
professors of the Art. I often hear people say, 
•* Oh, Photography is all very well in its way, but 
there is no Art m it ; it is all mechanical ; you can 
only copy. If your chemicals work well, you must 
get a picture, and then what pictures some of them 
are, when you have got them — nothing but patches 
of white and black !'* 

Much of this is unfortimately true, as I remarked 
before, it is not every man who plants hii| camera 
in the neighbourhood of some charming spot, that 
is an artist; he may be a clever manipulator, but if 
he lacks the Artist s feeling, he will do no good. 
Fifty men may go to the same place, and but one 
bring back a really artistic picture. Why is this ? 
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Because the forty-nine are content to place the 
camera in the first convenient spot, while the one 
studies his picture, chooses the most favourable 
point of sight, weighs carefully the amount of light 
and shade, calculates the bearing of part upon part, 
and judiciously ^uranges and selects his foreground. 
The true artist aims not at mere picture making. 
Loving his work he endeavours to render his subject 
pleasing, he throws his soul into his Art, and 
whether Painter, Sculptor, or Photographer, true 
genius will shine forth in the productions. 

In the future what great changes may we expect 
vrill take place in the practice of Photography, how 
the materials with which we now work, will 
probably be superseded by others of a far more 
sensitive character, and perhaps at the same time 
more evenly, (if I may so express myself) impres- 
sionable to all the rays of the spectrum. The 
recent suggestive experiments of Victor de St. 
Niepce open up an interesting field for speculation 
and enquiry into new and unthought-of properties 
of light. We find that there is latent light as well 
as latent heat, and the uses to which this property 
of light may be applied are very numerous. And 
there are doubtless many other properties of light, 
which must be studied ere Photography can take 
its place as a perfect Art. 

With regard to our Printing Processes much 
remains to oe done to secure a really permanent 
method of fixing Photographic impressions. We 
may probably hope great thmgs from the promised 
communications on the subject of printing in pure 
carbon ; should this be successfully carried out we 
shall have quite a new phase in Photography. 

Photo-galvanography and Photo-lithography are 
both important steps in the advancement of the 
Art and deserve all encouragement, yet they are 
but the dawn of what may be accomplished, and I 
think we may hope to see the day when prepared 
plates, impressed by light in the camera, shall be 
quickly engraved bjr chemical or electrical agency, 
and ready to place m the hands of the printer in a 
few hours, — nor is this hope devoid of foundation ; 
you have only to look along the surface of a collo- 
dion negative, to discover, that it is in fact engraved 
and consists of raised and depressed portions. I 
trust that ere long the Copyright Act may be 
in some measure applicable to Photographs, for 
there are many who have sacrificed time, labour and 
expense, in procuring negatives of distant places, 
only to have them pirated as soon as published, by 
some unprincipled person. 

There are many other interesting speculations 
into which we might enter, did time allow, but I 
draw to a conclusion, and I cannot close this paper 
more fittingly, than with an allusion to the aim 
and object oi all true Photographers, the production 
of Photographs in the Natural Colour. 

Pew who have carefully watched the progress of 
our art will venture to deny the possibility of this 
illumination. I believe that it will be accomplished. 
Paint gleams have already shewn themselves, in the 
experiments of M. Testud de Beauregard and 
others, and I have in my possession a collodion 
positive in which one colour is naturally impressed 
(the blue of a lady's handkerchief) but how I cannot 
tell. This desideratum accomplisned. Photography 
will step at once into a new existence, and revel in 
a new world. A wide field is here opened for us ; 
there is ample room for all to exercise their genius. 
Then let me exhort every true Photographer, to 
cast aside as puerile, the exhibition of petty jealou- 
sies which have of late so much disfigured the pages 



of our Journals, and each contributing his mite 
towards the common stock, strive to advance the 
progress of our delightful art. 

Through the kindness of my friend. Dr. 
Hill Norris, I am enabled to exhibit to you, 
by means of the Magic Lantern, a series of 
transparent slides, by the Dry Collodion 
Process. 

Mr. Orbobn also exhibited a very light 
and portable slide, of his own invention, for 
holding Dry Collodion Plates, which was 
greatly admired for its simplicity and lightness.' 

A short discussion followed, in which the 
Chairman and several members took part, 
when a vote of thanks was given to Mr. 
Osborn for his interesting paper, and the 
Meeting adjourned until April 27th, when the 
Rev. Wm. Law will read a paper entitled — 
" A few stray notes from Memoranda of 
Photographic Diifficulties," illustrated by 
experiments and apparatus. 



ON DEVELOPING NEGATIVES WITH IBON. 
To the Editor of Photographic Notes. 

S IB,— You have on several occasions been 
good enough to mention with unqualified 
praise some of my Stereoscopic Views which 
you had seen, remarking at the same time 
that you understood them to have been 
developed with the proto-sulphate of iron. 
This is not altogether correct however, for I 
use both pyro-gallic acid and proto-sulphate 
of iron, according as the circumstances of the 
case require, indeed I sometimes use both of 
them in developing the same negative. 

Almost all the Scottish photographers that 
I am acquainted with have used iron as a 
developer for years, and Mr. Tunny, of 
Edinburgh, who instructed me in the art five 
years ago, has used it, if I mistake not, since 
1851. I cannot claim any merit therefore on 
the score of originality ; and I suspect it is 
more in the manner of using it, and being 
careful in choosing subjects and timing the 
exposure, than from any superiority that iron 
has over pyro-gallic acid, that my views are 
said to be excellent. When my subject is 
well lighted, I prefer pyro-gallic acid as a 
developer, but when there is great contrast in 
the picture, and an undue portion of deep 
shadow, then iron is much to be preferred. 

When proto-sulphate of iron is used, a much 
shorter exposure in the camera is required, and 
when uncertain about the proper time I begin 
to develop with pyro-gallic acid, and if all the 
details come up I develop in the usual way. 
If the plate appears to be under-exposed 

i however, I wash off the pyro-gallic acid ; 

• when the negative is half developed pour over 
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it a solution of nitrate of silver, from a little 
kept in a measure for that purpose, and then 
dash on the solution of proto-sulphate of iron. 
This brings up the details at once, and often 
saves a negative that would have otherwise 
been useless. 

Before taking the camera to a spot, I find 
it a good plan to make a previous visit on a 
day when nothing else can be done, and after 
taking the bearings as it were, and choosing 
the best point of view, the hour . of the day 
when the subject will be best lighted will be 
more easily determined. This saves time 
when you come back to work on a fine day, 
and often prevents the annoyance of walking 
to a spot with all your apparatus, in the early 
morning, and making the discovery that it 
will not be properly lighted till the afternoon. 
When I pitch my camp opposite a good subject, 
perhaps 50 or a 100 miles away from home, I 
think it foolishness to come away with one or 
two bad negatives, if, by a little perseverance, 
or by waiting a day or two even, I can bring 
home a perfect one. Perseverance, and as 
you remarked some time ago, " a little artistic 
knowledge, and a little common sense," are 
more to be depended upon than peculiarities 
in the developing solution. These are not to 
be neglected, but I believe that any little 
excellence my works may display, is to be 
attributed more to some artistic knowledge 
than to any little excellence in the Chemistry 
of Photography. 

I hope, therefore, you will continue to 
advocate the claims of Photography, as an^ 
art, and to uphold its dignity in an artistic 
point of view, as you have done, almost alone, 
hitherto. 

Your most obedient Servant, 

Geo. N. Wilson. 

Aberdeen, April 7th, 1858. 



"THE PHOTOGRAPHER." 
(^Jlfanuscript Photographic Journal, No. 1.) 

NEW SEBIES. 



Me. TAYLOR'S PAPEE. 

*' I will tell yon how, on a recent occasion, I 
made the most of a lens. It is a landscape lens, 
IS-inches focns, but the camera to which it was 
attached would only expand 11 -inches. I got a set 
of long focus undipped meniscus spectacle eyes, one 
of which I inserted under the diaphram. This 
reduced the focus to the desired length, and the 
resulting picture was very sharp. I was so pleased 
that I tried the converse of the experiment, viz., 
by a concave lens to lengthen the focus. In this I 
was soccessfal. I advise any of you to try this, 



b^ all means, as the cost is so small. Unfitted 
bi-convex spectacle eyes, round, and about 1-inch 
diameter, only cost 9d. per dozen; meniscus and 
bi-ooncave about three times that sum." 

Mr. Taylor then describes a pair of lanterns he is 
having made, for exhibiting dissolving views, 
transparent photographs, Ac. He says,— "The 
object-glass is an ordinary quarter- size achromatic 
combination, of a rather short focus. Pictures, 
when exhibited through such achromatics, are 
exceedingly sharp compared with the ordinary 
object-glasses." He uses the lime-ball lisht and 
oxy-hydrogen gases, and places a condenser between 
the light and the picture, the object* glasses. being 
in the focus of the condenser. He proposes also to 
place a parabolic reflector between the condenser 
and lime-ball light, and asks if anyone will advise 
him on this matter. [We consider Mr. Taylor's 
arrangement quite correct in principle, and the 
parabolic reflector an improvement. The portrait 
lens. No. 1, makes an excellent lens for the magic 
lantern. When the two lenses of a stereoscopic 
camera are used in dissolving view lanterns, a pair 
of transparent stereograms may be exhibited on the 
opposite walls of an apartment, and viewed bv 
reflectors. This application of the Stereoscope is 
very important, and has yet to be worked out. The 
oxy-calcium light is very good, and the oxygen 
very easily made. It is less dangerous than the 
other, and the light very white and brilliant. We 
exhibited a set of Mr. Frith's views of Egypt, in 
this way, the other evening, and they were greatly 
admired, but we had unfortunately only one lantern. 
Copies of sculpture, on a black background, 
exhibited in this way, are very fine; and so are 
portraits, when good. — Ed. P. N.] 

Ma. E L. JONES'S PAPEE. 

" Two subjects are at present very interesting 
to Photographers; perhaps the most of any is 
Permanent Pbinting, and a Dby Collodion 
Pbocess that shall be in all respects satisfactory. 

*' With regard to the former. I am disposed to 
think that the processes of development are the only 
ones to be relied on with certainty, and at present I 
am inclined to follow that of Mr. Sutton, last 
published, where he prepares his paper with salt 
and lemon -juice only. I find that with slight 
exposure and long development I get fine blacks, 
and with longer exposure and cutting the develop- 
ment rather short, I get good browns, which 
nevertheless appear to have gallic acid enough to 
render them permanent. I enclose a specimen of 
the latter, which, to my eye, presents a very pleasing 
colour, more like a drawing than an engraving, 
which is what I think we ought to aim at. It is 
printed on ' Papier Saxe.' 

" With respect to the latter. Dr. Hill Norris's 
and Mr. Long's processes seem to do almost all 
that we need; the tenderness of the film is a' 
drawback, but the especial difficulty I find is that 
of their requiring a neutral exciting bath, and 
therefore there is a continual liability to get out of 
order. Now the albumen upon unsensitized 
collodion, if it could be successfully carried out, 
would be as simple as the gelatine process, and 
would enable us to add acetic acid to the exciting 
solution and to keep it always in order. 
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" Will some of our contributors turn their 
attention to this? That is, to Collodion — 
unexcited if possible— and covered with albumen, 
or something that will bear an acid bath. I have 
had some fine negatives on waxed paper, but unless 
inuch washed, a single hot day will deteriorate it, 
and if much washed the exposure must be very long. 
With Long's Dry Collodion I have to give five 
minuted ia the sun at this time of the year." 



Mb. G. C. WAEEEN'S PAPER. 

"I am sorry I cannot give Mr. Taylor any 
advice regarding Parabolic Reflectors for his 
Dissolving View Lantern», but I would like him 
to try an experiment with the Lime Light when his 
apparatus is complete. 

"During last summer I managed to enlarge 
several small negative portraits to life size, upon 
Iodized Paper; the exposure varied from five 
minutes to half-an-hour. This comparatively dull 
weather prevents my obtaining a good picture in 
any reasonable time, so I have thought of tryins 
Artificial Light, and think the Lime Light would 
be the hesi to adopt. If Mr. Tavlor, wheu his 
apparatus is in worKing order, will just pin up a 
piece of sensitive paper (Calotype) at the focus of 
his enlarged picture, he may very possibly obtain 
an impression : if so, the use of the Lime Light in 
his lantern will be an advance in the Art of 
Photography. 

•* Det Collodion Process. — At present I am 
much inclined towards a modification of Long's 
Gelatine Process. When I first tried this method, 
as published, I could not keep the film on the 
glass, nor could I prevent my negative developing 
unevenly (I used pyro-gallic), owing to the 
innumerable blisters formed. I tried Long's and 
Hill Norris's Collodion, but both were the same ; 
thinking over tbe matter, the following ideas struck 

me : — 

" The gelatine in drying will contract, and when 
again wetted will expand or swell, and at the same 
time be almost sure to move the collodion with it. 
You are sure to have innumerable hills and dales. 
It at once suggested itself to me to dilute the 
selatine and introduce some ingredient to prevent 
its drying so hard and horny, or contracting so 
much, I introduce either honey or dextrine, or 
both, about 1 drachm to 20 ounces of gelatine 
solution. This I find has the desired effect, and 
the plates can be developed with the pyro-gallic 
solution without fear of blistering, and, with proper 
collodion, without coming off the glass. My 
method is to make the preservative solution 
according to Long's formulee, and then add an 
equal bulk of water, for instance, if I make IOoks. 
of Long's Preservative Solution, I add to it 10 dzs. 
of distilled water, then add the honey or dextrine. 

''Instead of using honey to preserve plates for a 
short time, I find the ordinary syrup (simple) of 
the chemists', adding half-a-grain of citric acid and 
half-an-ounce of water to each ounce of syrup, 
much better, and more likely to produce a picture 
free from stains. The enclosed developed print by 
Mr. Jones is the best specimen of the sort I have 
met with, still there is the same want that we 
experience in all developed prints, the want of 



richness and depth, comhined with transparency in 
the dark parts and shadows. I suppose we shall 
get over it just in time to welcome an entirely new 
process, such as the Printing Direct in Carbon. I 
tried, some month or more back to print in a 
similar way, as Mr. Sutton suggests, with bi-chro* 
mate of potass and lampblack. Lampblack is too 
coarse, even the finest. Indian ink would be better, 
or perhaps a mixture of transparent water colours, 
as lake sepia and indigo, but I do not think this 
way will answer well at all. 

**If the Panoramic Lens can be worked well it 
will be just the thing that is wanted for views. It 
must have occurred to many besides myself how 
much better the pictures would look if we could 
but include a larger angles it will add greater 
interest to the picture." 



Mb. E. EIMMEE'S PAPEE. 

" Our friend Mi^. Jones, in his remarks on the 
Dry Collodion Processes complains most ju?tly of 
the tender films which they but too often produce. 
I have no doubt that this may be avoided hj 
employing a suitable sample of collodion, which it 
is however almost impossible, with any degree of 
certainty to procure. I have more than onbe gone 
to the fountain head, and employed that prepared 
(or, at all events said to be prepared), by Hill 
Norris himself, but there was always the same 
bhstering and peeling off of the film. I believe 
that Mr. Berry, of Liverpool, can supply a sample 
of pyroxyline, expressly prepared for the Dry 
Process, with which any amateur may make most 
excellent collodion. For my own part, however, 
I much prefer the Honey Process, it steers as it 
were a middle course j it is neither absolutely wet, 
nor absolutely dry, and is capable of producing 
negatives which no other process can easily surpass, 
while its keeping properties are, for all ordinary 
purposes quite sufficient. In medio tutissimus ibis, 

" In the employment of honey moreover, Mr. 
Jones need not in any way distress himself about 
his nitrate bath. It is quite true that honied plates, 
being moist, are not quite so easily packed as those 
perfectly dry, still I would rather endure this 
than experience the mortification of finding a long 
day's toil rewarded only with tender and blistered 
films. 

" I enclose a view of the South Porch of Lincoln 
Cathedral, taken on a honey plate, and am sorry 
that I have not a better print to vindicate the claims 
of my favourite process." 

Me. SUTTON'S PAPEE. 

" I enclose a few little specimens which will no 
doubt interest you. One is, a print in carbon, by 
Mr. Pouncy ; another a transferred daguerreotype ; 
another, a negative oncoUodionized paper; another, a 
positive on the back of an address card; andthela8t,a 
positive transferred from glass to leather by damp- 
ing it with spirits of wine. The great novelty w 
of course the print in carbon. If you examine it 
narrowly you will see that the paper was first 
blackened all over, and the photograph fixed iu 
carbon by means of bi-chromate of potass. Observe 
how remarkably clean the lights are, although the 
' paper has once been blackened all over ; they are ia 
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fact whiter than the paper was originally ; and 
that the paper was blackened all over I have no 
doubt, because Mr. Pouncy has himself told me so, 
and as for the bi-chromate, you may see it, at the 
bottom of the paper, at the back of the paper, and 
by transmitted light. I find that if I first 
gelatinize a piece of paper, and then blacken it 
with printer's ink, the most adhesive stuff of all, 
the whole can be removed on the following day by 
a boiling hot solution of soda, and the paper left 
rather whiter and cleaner than it was at first. 
Again, if a piece of paper is rubbed all over with 
stone blue, dried, and then a solution of bi-chromate 
applied, dried, and exposed under a negative, — and 
lastly, soaked in a hot solution of soda, the whites 
become perfectly clean, and the dark parts are 
absolutely fixed to the paper. We are assuredly 
on the eve of an important chcinge in the printing 
processes, and this will open a new branch of 
industry to hundreds, and give Photography an 
immense spur onwards. 

** As for the Panoramic Camera, I am quite satis- 
fied it will answer. It is a mere question of £. s. d. 
to get the mechanism of it perfect. 

" I am now unfortunately greatly occupied with a 
Dictionary of Photography, which will be published 
next month, or I should have more time to experi- 
ment with the carbon printing ; but I hope Mr. 
Pouncy will soon publish the details of his 
manipulation. I consider that great credit is due to 
him for what he has done ; and I hope he will 
be adequately rewarded for it." 

■ ■- ■■- ■- ■ .. ^ ■■lllll 

*«* Communications to be addressed to the Editor ^ 
St. Brelade*s Bay^ Jersey. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



INSTBTJMENT POR TESTING NITRATE OF SILVER BATHS. 

To the Editor of Photographic Notes, 
" "ISiB, — Is it not to be regretted that we still see 
SO many advertisements respecting Hydrometers 
"for testing nitrate of silver baths." It must occur 
to every one, who reflects for a moment on the 
matter, that this form of instrument is entirely 
incapable of estimating the amount of silver 
existing in a bath which has been even a short 
time in use. 

Without taking into account the ever- varying 
amount of alcohol and ether reducing the specific 
gravity of the collodion bath, each plate, as it 
removes its dose of iodide of silver, leaves an equi- 
valent of nitrate of ammonia, potassa, or cadmium, 
as the case may be, which of course is indicated by 
the so-called •' Argentometer," and produces an 
error in the calculation in direct proportion to the 
equivalent number of the base contained. In fact 
the only use of an hydrometer is to show us what 
we know quite as well without it, that our bath 
decreases in strength by being worked. 

I have devised a very simple form of apparatus 
for testing all aqueous solutions of nitrate, or 
ammonia-nitrate of silver ; in which, however, it 
must be observed, there is no new principle invol- 
ved ; my only claim is to have carried a well 
known instrument and process to their last degree 
of simplicity. 



A glass tube, 5 -inches long, and ^-inch diameter, 
has welded to one of its extremities another tube 
not quite f -inch diameter and five in length ; — the 
former has fitted to it a piston, which constitutes 
it a syringe, the total capacity of which is equal to 
that of the lower portion ; which is graduated into 
26 divisions each subdivided into five graduations, 
each 1 minim ; the inferior extremity is drawn oat 
to a capillary orifice. 

I make the best liquid by dissolving 69 grains 
pure dry chloride of sodium in 1000 minims, (2 
fluid ounces plus AO minims) of distilled water. 

Take any fraction of a fluid ounce of the bath to 
be tested, mix it with an equal volume of nitric 
acid and twice or thrice its bulk of pure water, fill 
the instrument to the fop mark, (the zero), with 
test liquor, and gradually depressing the piston, 
allow it to run into the bath preparea as above and 
kept vigorously stirred. 

At first the precipitate (chloride of silver) sub- 
sides very readily; but, near the point of saturation 
the superniEitant liquid remains much longer milky, 
and more caution must be exercised. When the 
addition of one drop no longer occasions a precipi- 
tate the operation is complete. The number of 
graduations left empt^ indicates the nnmber of 
grains of nitrate of silver contained in the liquid 
under examination ; a graduation of five minims 
being one division of the instrument, as before 
observed. J. B. Hockin. 

— Mr. Hockin does not seem to be aware that the 
Argentometer advertised by Mr. Wood of Cheapside 
acts on the same principle as that which he has 
described. Every Photographer should possess an 
instrument of this kind, and a quantity of the test 
solution of FUBE chloride of sodium. Common 
salt will not do, as it contains the chlorides of 
calcium and magnesium, and the sulphates of lime 
and magpesia. 

Pure chloride of sodium is made by adding pure 
hydrochloric acid in excess to pure carbonate of 
soda, and evaporating to dryness. 

It is very slightly deliquescent, when pure j the 
deliquescence of common salt being occasioned by 
the pressure of chloride of magnesium, 

[Ed. p. N.] 



" Otitlook.** A landscape lens, 7-inches focus, 
would cover a plate 6 x 4, if a one-eighth-inch stop 
were used, but the objects at the comers and sides 
of the picture would suffer distortion. 

Streaks upon the background, above the head, 
looking as if the reduced silver on the lights of the 
face had not been fixed to the film, but had run 
down when the plate was in the camera, are, we 
think, an indication that the collodion is too horny 
and impenetrable, and wants a little water, say a 
drop or two to the ounce. This appearance is very 
curious, and we have observed it both in positives 
and negatives. It seems to happen with greasy 
films which are difficult to wet in the nitrate bath, 
firom the ether and alcohol being too strong. 

The same condition of film is liable to produce, 
with nitric add in the developer for positives, 
silvery spangles in the plate ; and also dark stains 
where the developer does not act equally. 

Collodion must positively contain a certain 
quantity of water, or it does not proi^eTly hold the 
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chemicals, or allow the Bolutions to flow upon it. 
On the other hand, too much water causes the film 
to crack in millions of places, particularly in the 
skies. There is a limit to the amount of water 
which should not be exceeded, but that limit should 
be approached as nearly as possible. Collodion 
made with absolute ether and alcohol, as recom- 
mended by some chemists we could name, is an 
absurdity. [£o. P. N.] 

" Un bon ami,** "Wear india-rubber finger caps ; 
or, if you dislike cyanide of potassium fur cleansing 
the hands, proceed thus : — 

Dissolve 50 grains of chloride of ammonium in 
an ounce of water, and when dissolved add bi-chlo- 
ride of mercury to saturation. Use this solution 
instead of cyanide of potassium. It is equally 
dangerous as a poison if taken internally, but com- 
paratively harmless when applied externally. 
Wash the hands well after the application of this 
detergent. [Ed. P. N.] 

«« G. S. E.** See Notes, No. 43 ; Mr. Seattle's 
process. [Ed. P. N.] 



** Philo^Photo.*' There is no mistake in our 
report of the process of M. Frank, of Yilleoholle, for 
developing negatives with gallic acid and lead. In 
our hands it succeeds perfectly. Try again. Perhaps 
your nitrate bath was alkaline. [Ed. P. K.} 



/* H, K,** In printing by development, by the 
process described in Notes, No. 42, the following 
points should be observed. The development 
should begin of a fier^-red tint, and should be 
pushed to the extreme limit in order to get perma- 
nent black tones which will resist the hypo. The 
hypo- bath should not be stronger than one part of 
hypo to twenty parts of water. These points must 
be strictly observed, or the finished print will be red 
and feeble. [Ed. P. N.] 



I^ Communications of Mr. J, W. G. Chitch, 
"Chemical,** " N.** Mr. Barnes; and the 
Replies to " Enquirer^* " Fhoto,** and " An 
Amateur** Isle of Wight, will he given in 
our next. 
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:]^!rDtflgra)ijiii: Mm. 



MAY 16, 1858. 



The folio wiBg communicatiqn from Pro- 
fessor Petzval will no doabt be read with 
great interest :— 

PROFESSOR PETZVAL'S NEW LENS, 

BXPLAIXTED BY HDiSBLP, IN ▲ LBTTEB TO MR. PAtJL 

PBETSCH. 

(Translated and finally corrected by Mr, Pretsch), 

" After hsTiDgr finished my new lens, I introduced 
it to the public bj placing the same before the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences in Vienna, and by 
explaining its qualities and abilities in certain 
lectures. These lectures haye been published in 
two ptmphlets, but, as a matter of course, they are 

gublished in German ; a few copies of the same I 
aye sent, through Mr. Pfetsch, to England, and I 
hope to see them shortly published in a good 
English translation. It is therefore not my fault 




^ On the contrary, if tbe pencil e a, 
after its refraction, cuts the axis at/, 
it is an indispensable necessity, that 
d a cuts at h, and c a at Jc. It can 
also be added that the difference of 
the spaces/and ifc, is quite indepen- ^ 
dent of the curvatures of the lens, or 
of the system of lenses, and also of the ^ 
arrangement of the constituent parts 
of tiie lens; but it depends upon 
the focus of the lens, or of the 
system of lenses, and the difference of these spaces 
/and h increases in the quadrature of its proportion, 
namely, if the focus becomes double the length, the 
space fk increases to four times its original value. 

" It is needless to explain here how it happens 
that we nevertheless can take equally sharp pictures 
on one and the same surface, from objects at short 
and long distances, and even with full aperture, 
because this has' been explained by Mr. Grubb, at 
page 172 and following, in the Journal of the 
f^hotographic Society ; and I cannot add anything 
of importance ta these observations, except that he 
has estimated the difference of distances a little too 
short, and that he did not consider the circumstance 
of the real aperture of the lens being not 3-inches, 
but 2^-inche8. He treats therefore the sharpness 
of the image a little too slightly, which can be 
proved to anybody by examining the photographic 
picture by itieans of a magnifying glass. 



if the English Photog^phic world is so little 
informed of the real qualities of this lens. Some 
views expressed in public papers have induced me 
to mention this fhct again ; moreover, there appear 
to be some competitors trying to make the public 
believe that their inferior imitations are the only 
genuine ones. All these matters stimulate me to 
publish again some observations on this sulgect in 
the hope that I may not lose the attention of the 
public. 

" I consider it very dangerous to the success of 
any new production, if people expect to find in it 
certain qudities which it has not, and Which it 
neither can, nor pretends to possess* I will 
therefore candidly state all the. abilities which the' 
public might expect, but which my lens cannot 
possess, afterwards explaining those which in reality 
it doe9 possess. 

" No lens, nor combination of lenses, can be bo 
constructed as to reproduce objects at long and 
short distances on one and the same plane. This 
is an absolute impossibility in optics. To suppose 
such a thing possible is an absurdity, whicn can 
be easily exposed in the following manner :— 

'* Suppose a d to be such a lens, and suppose 

the nenoil of rays c a to come from c^ — the 

pencil d a from d, and the pencil « a from a 

very long distance. Now some people perhaps 

would demand that ail these pencils of rays 

should be united in one place or dot/. Suppose 

J, it could be done, consequently we could imagine 

V g d e aa one object, and we shall perceive that 

such a lens (if its production should be possible) 

would reproduce all the parts of the object eda 

in/ and would therefore give no image at all, 

but only an illuminated dot in the focus/ 




"We may here repeat the very simple but 
important rule to photographers going to take an 
equally sharp, or perhaps an equally unsharp 
picture, to rely not only on his lens, but also on 
his experience, and on the construction of his 
camera; and especially t consider of great im- ' 
port ance the inclination of the surface of the ima^e . 
to the axis of the instrument. In the camera which 
I have sent you as a specimen, this is provided for 
by a certain contrivance fbr the purpose, and it 
would be very desirable that every photographer 
should possess knowledge of the simple formulae in 
optics for the purpose of finding out easily, without 
searching a long time, in each case, the required 
inclination of the surface of the image. I am very 
sorry to be obliged to confess that unfortunately, and 
against the taste of Englishmen, this specimen of a 
camera is made of light-coloured wood, not of poplar, 
as Supposed, but of ' Ahom,' (maple, false plane-txee). 
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*'The second caDabilitv which ought to be 
discussed, is the moae of obtaining a perfectly flat 
picture. The construction of such a lens would 
not only be possible but in fact I myself possess 
tables for the combination of lenses which are able 
to produce pictures with less curvature, and also 
tables for the construction of lenses which are capable 
of producing perfectly flat pictures. But it appeared 
to me, that the curvature of a paraboloid of 
revolution, with about SO-ins. radius of curvature 
at the vertex, would be just suitable to the greater 
number of practical purposes. My new lens, with 
3-ins. aperture, possesses this peculiarity, and it 
remains constantly the same, whatever the distance 
of the object from the lens may be, therefore, 
also in the case if the object to be taken is situate 
at a great distance from the lens. Consequently 
the lens possesses, and ought to possess, the 
capability of reproducing from a flat picture, an 
image curved in the mentioned proportion ; but it 
will reproduce from a picture, curved in this 
proportion, a.faultless image of the fifth order. 

^' I have preferred this curvature of the image 
instead of a perfect evenness, because it happens 
very seldom, or not at all, that we can take views 
of objects placed in a straight line. On the contrary, 
it happens very frequently that the objects to be 
taken are placed in a curve whose concavity is 
directed to the camera. 

^ In tactics we possess certain rules for the 
battle-array of the various troops, but not for the 
purpose of adhering strictly and only to these rules, 
but for the purpose of giving a general view of the 
advantages which might be gained by a certain 
arrangement. Every photographic apparatus pos- 
sesses also its tactical rules, — namely, the position 
of the objects to be taken ; in fact, such a position 
as is capable of rendering an equally sharp picture 
on a flat surface placed vertically to the axis of the 
instrument. It is advisable to understand this 
position. 

" If the objects in the centre of a picture are to 
be seen at a very long distance, but if there are at 
the sides, or in the foreground, objects nearer 
situated, perhaps at a distance of 80 or 100 steps, 
we obtain an equally sharp and flat picture. 

" The best mode of taking groups of persons is, 
to place them in the periphery of a circle which is 
made by thfe radius of^ seven feet from any point of 
the axis of the instrument. The more we deviate 
from it, the more we shall be troubled by the 
unsharp parts of the picture, and the more neces- 
sary will become an inclination of the surface of 
the image to the axis of the instrument. 

" But I do not intend to say that we can take a 
picture only in this position ;— this rule ought to 
be applied, for instance, in this way. The photo- 

frapher going to take a view, tries whether he can 
nd out a spot from which the objects to be taken 
are seen in the above-mentioned position. Has he 
found such a spot, then he can take a picture on a 
surface vertical to the axis of the instrument, and 
can do it without a diaphragm. If no such spot 
can be found, then he ought to ascertain whether 
he can obtain the desired eflect by inclining the 
axis of the instrument, in which case he can obtain 
by a corresponding movement of the surface of the 
image, a sharp picture without a diaphragm. The 



same mode can be applied, if we are going to take 
objects at near distances, objects which we can 
place if we choose at the required distance, and 
mode, from the instrument. But if we are obliged 
to take objects in unfavourable positions, perhaps 
in quite a contrary position to that required, near 
and far objects on the same place, or near to each 
other, in this case we can only obtain a good 
picture by using a more or less small diaphragm , 
and allowing a longer time for exposure. 

** I may here as well observe that a camera with 
a long focus is sensible to unequal distances in the 
quadrature of the proportion or the foci, namely a 
lens with 26-inches focus in comparison with such 
a one of ll-inches, supposing the quantity of light 
to be the same, will show this difierence, in case 
of an irregular position, five times more. 

^* The human eye is also a camera-obscura, but a 
very little one. Hie limits of its efficiency are from 
8-inohes to an indefinite distance. A lens of 
11-inches focus will reach from 30 steps to the 
indefinite; — a lens of 26-inche8 focus from 120 
steps to the indefinite ; — and if we should construct 
an instrument of still greater dimensions, perhaps 
of 62-inches, we should be enabled to take, without 
a diaphragm, pictures of objects whose distance 
from the instrument is from 600 steps to the 
indefinite. These are the troubles in photography 
which are indispensably connected with the produc- 
tion of large pictures. 

'' However, I must also state that there might 
be some cases where lenses reproducing images 
with other curvatures, or with plane, or even 
reproducing convex images, might render better 
service; in fact I myself possess them already. 
But the present lens possesses a certain curvature ; 
— that is to say, the combination for portraits 
reproduces a curvature of 15-inches ; the combina- 
tion fur views a curvature of 80-inches ; — ^therefore 
the last one is five times flatter than the first ;— 
and people finding the pictures of the first one 
tolerably flat, will find also no dcubt the last one 
not too much uneven. 

" Having made these observations about the 
abilities which my lens does not possess, and cannot 
possess, it may be permitted to me to state also 
something about the advantages which the same in 
reality does possess, and which are founded on 
the principles of sound theory. 

"1. A PBBFBCTLY COEBECT PEB8PECTIVE, 

which has already been observed in some of the 
English papers. Therefore straight lines will 
remain so, and will not become curved. It has been 
stated that Voigtlander's ' Orthoscopic Lenses ' 
show slightly curved lines ; this might be easily 
explained by the great haste which he was obliged 
to use in carrying out his imitation. The * Orthos- 
copic ' procedure executed by him differs an immense 
deal from the wearisome mode which is applied 
and used by real science for the production of a 
novelty. This 'Orthoscopic* proceeding does not 
want long formulse, carefully calculated tables, 
troublesome examination of the properties of the 
glass, exact execution of the curvatures according 
to the given radius, <&c., <&c. At all events it is 
easier, and not so troublesome. It is very simple, 
and executed in the following mode, viz : Waiting 
quietly till Professor Pctzval has executed labo- 
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rionslj ^ny new prodaction in optics ; there is 
obtained a spedmea of it ; the lenses are taken out 
of their mountings, moistened, and tried whether 
they fit one of the many grinding dishes of iron, 
of which every optician: possesses a great store. 
The grinding dish which shows the most contact, 
is the right one. A difference of some inches in 
the radius of the curvatures is considered in this 
kind of proceeding of no great importance. There 
is also a store of glass ; a specimen of it is chosen 
as most likely to suit the purpose. No investiga- 
tion is applied because it is too wearisome, and 
requires time and knowledge. The only care to 
be taken is that the lens of crown glass is not made 
of flint,, or vice versa. This expeditious mode of 
making an invention does not quite originate with 
Mr. Voigtlander ; on the contrary, it is very old. 
His merit is chiefly in having invented the name 
* Orthoscopic' It is a very nice name, and the 
want of it has been felt long ago, because the Latin 
jplagiare plagiatum, is too vulvar, and has been 
applied only to common scrawlings of soi-disanf 
authors. But * Orthoscopic ' is pleasant and elegant, 
and sQimds well almost in every language. For 
instance, how agreeable sounds the advice to a 
young assistant in optics, ' Try and make some 
invention in the Orthoscopical way,' or ' I am now 
occupied with making Petzval's lenses Orthosco- 
pical.' It seems therefore quite sure that the 
invention of the name has been more wanted than 
the invention of the lens. However, in spite of this 
beautiful name, there are remaining some little 
faults, the straight lines get sometimes crooked, 
there is something left of the chemical focus, and 
some other little amiabilities. At all events the 
' Orthoscopic procedure ' has been so far successful, 
that a committee of several names of the first 
photographers de la grande nation have paid 
acknowledgment to his production of the fine art 
of * high Orthoscopy.* 

'* The second ability which my lens possesses, is 
the considerable sharpness of the pictv/re. You 
will be able to obtain a better idea of it, if I state 
that I have constructed a telescope, mounting two 
of these view-combinations together, one with three, 
the other with five inches diameter, to which is 
added a terrestric eye-piece ; the first one allows a 
magnifying power of 40 times, the other one of 80 
times, therefore about as much as we demand from 
the best telescopes by the given proportion of 
aperture. Dietzler is now engaged in constructing 
such a telescope for yourself, and you may expect 
to receive it shortly. But please do not believe 
that these lenses were selected by myself, that they 
are isolated cases, which are expressly done for 
the purpose of rendering such excellent services ; 
not at all, — on the contrary, all the lenses which 
you have obtained, and which you will obtain from 
the manufactory of M. Dietzler, and which are 
marked with my initials, are quite as good and 
perfect. Those telescopes require a careful recti- 
fication ; they are what we call dialytic, and possess 
the well-known peculiarity of being exceedingly 
sensible to the distances between the two constituent 
lenses. One hundredth part of an inch shows a 
very remarkable difference, and another eye>piece, 
or another diaphragm requires also an alteration in 
this distance* It was therefore necessary to monat 



the two constituent lenses in a mode (hat they are 
moveable, like what is done in the dialytic telescopes, 
and even in such an exact manner that the centra- 
tion of the lenses is not lost. A peculiar construction 
of the mountings is required for the use of those 
lenses as a telescope. 

" To speak with numerical certainty, the picture 
of the view- combination, being carefully rectified, 
is so sharp that it can be examined by a microscope 
of f -inch focus, or it allows the application of a 
magnifying power of 12 times. Should you think 
perhaps this to be^a superfluous degree of sharpness, 
then please to consider— 

" Ist, — The full extent of this sharpness is only 
quite available in the centre of the field of view, 
and decreases a little to the edges of the picture. 

" 2nd, — It was ray aim to construct the lens for 
the purpose of copying maps to the fifth part of 
their scale, and even in such a manner that by 
copying, nothing be lost of the details of the 
onginal, in so far that we are able to observe in 
the copy distinctly all the contents of the original 
by means of a microscope of five times magnifying 
power, or almant 2-inches focus. 

" 3rd, — In using an instrument for photography, 
there is always something to be sacrificed ; — there- 
fore we must possess something superfluous for 
the purpose of being able to sacrifice something. 

**A third quality of the new combination of lenses 
is the equal strength of light from the centre to 
the utmost corners of a surface of the image of 
16 X 12-inches, or of a circle of 20-inches diameter. 
If we compare the same in this respect with the 
combination for portraits, we shall find a superiority 
of 1 : 10, because the picture of the combination for 
portraits has only a round spot in the centre, of 
about a little more than 2-inches diameter, where 
the light is quite full and equal ;— from there to 
6-inches the strength of the light decreases to half 
of its maximal value, and passes from there v^ry 
quickly to 0. 

As 1 observe in the Journal of the Photographio 
Society, two members of this respected Society have 
examined my view-combination with respect to the 
field of view, and strength of li^ht, — both of them, 
I think, have examined too sligntly. I am obliged 
therefore to observe, that we can understand, under 
field of view, various matters. For instance — 1st, the 
ansular extent of the space where the strength of 
light is constant ; — 2nd, the larger angular extent 
of the other space where the strength of Hsht 
decreases, without a diaphragm, to halt of its value. 
But we must well observe that this can be only 
supposed if there is no other obstacle or wrong 
influence, for instance, any interception by mount- 
ings too long, or by cameras too small for the 
pieture, &o. An examination of the field of view in 
this precise meaning, and a comparison of the same 
with other lenses, would lead, no doubt, to other 
results. 

** I would also request the favour of the other 
member of the Society to try again, in spite of the 
inferior strength of light, my new combination for 
taking portraits and groups of figures, under 
favourable circumstances. It is quite sure he would 
be remunerated for a longer exposure of 2} or 3 
times more, by the sharpness, correct delineation, 
and plastic appearance of the picture. 
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. " However, it waq not my intention at all to 
dispose of a former production of my own by a new 
combination of lenses ; on the contrary, I wish only 
to increase the richness of optic means. I have not 
calculated this lens expressly for the purpose of 
taking portraits, and I do not demand to use it for 
this purpose. But I myself would, under favourable 
circumstJEinces, always use this instrument, and only 
iise the first combination in lack of light, or on 
objects which cannot be taken too quickly. 

** These are the abilities which I desire to be 
searched for in the new production of optical 
science. I watch still the execution of them in 
Dietzler's factory, and all these productions are 
examined by myself, whether they really possesa 
the required qualities. But you will perceive that 
I cannot take this trouble for ever, but only until 
the photographic public may become suffidently 
aware of the abilities of the instrument, and be able 
to judge for itsel£ I wish, therefore, that you* 
would make known the contents of this letter to 
the English public. 

'* It has not been approved that I did not publish 
a description of this new lens. This will account for 
it. It has been done because no one is able to 
j'udge from the description of an optical instrument, 
whether it is good or not. Its Uieory ought to be 
compared wi£ its execution, Su«h a description 
would have been useless so long as the ol^ect in 
question cQuld not have been examined in reality. 
Kow I will give it. 

^ '* The combination for views, groups, &c., con* 
sists of two^ achromatic lenses. The first one, 
whose constituent parts are cemented together, is 
almost plano-convex, the convex side turned to the 
object. The second achromatic lens is placed at a 
distance from the first one of about one- sixteenth 
of the focal length of the first Its first constituent 
lens is bi-concave, the slighter curvature turned to 
the object, the stronger one to the picture; the 
second constituent lens is concavo-convex, the 
concavity turned to the object; the convexity to 
the picture. This description may serve for the 
purpose of directing any photographer how to 
place the lenses again in their mountings if he 
should have taken them out to dean them. Any 
other use of such a description of an optical instru- 
ment can hardly be expected. 

"Some of the fighting men in public life might 
perhaps ask, why Inave not yet nuolished the tiieorj 
of this new production. of mine r The reply is, the 
theoiy is a corollary of the general analytical 
researches which ascertain the course of a pencil of 
rays through a system of any number of r^racting 
or reflecting surfaces of revolution. It wil} occupy 
about two volumes of the three of my new work 

Xn Optics, the publication of which will begin, 
r the publication of my 'Integration of the 
Linear Differential-equations' has been finished. As 
a matter of course I cannot easily separate the 
theory of a single optical instrument from the great 
structure of science. 

" You have also mentioned to me, that complaint 
has been made that the camera does not possess 
any contrivance for moving the lens up and down, 
and to and fro. I do not consider it in this 
case very practicable* I have preferred to give a 
larger surface to the ground gl«sS| and to obtain 



the same result by a moveable s^t of eompiirtm0n{9> 
in the sliding frame, but without demanding 
that anybody else should have just the same view 
as myself. 

'* I have the honour to thank yda very heartify 
for the active mode with which you have so kindly 
assisted me in the propagation of clear and precise 
conceptions in Optics. "Pbtztai.. 

"Vienna, April 12th, 1858." 



We' shall be very happy to receive for insertioD 
any remarks of M. Petsval with respect to our 
article on the Orthoscopic Lens, which appeared in 
No. 49. [Ed. P. N.] 



VOIGTLANDBR versus PETZVAL. 
7b the Editor of Photographic Notes. 

Sib, — ^Enclosed with this, I hand you a copy of 
a letter I have received from M. Yoigtlander, in 
answer to the letter of Professor PetzviS, addressed 
to Mr. Paul Pretsch, and which appeared in the 
Photographic Notee, of tiie Idth of April. I shall 
feel much obliged by your inserting it in your next 
number. 

Yours, very truly, 

Georqb JCinoHT, 

2, Foster Lane, London, May 1st, 1858^ 



" To GsoBGS Kkight, Esq. 

*'DsAB Sib, — I have received yesteorday the 
Journal which oantains the letter of Profisssor 
Petzval, and though very unwell and scarcely 
able to write, still I hasten to forward my 
answer to it, and beg you will cause it to be 
inserted in the same Journal. I have written 
it in English, so as to prevent any misconstruction 
taking place by a translation, ancl hope, as m 
foreigner, to meet with indulgence for any 
grammatical errors. When writing my letter 
to M. Lacan, in Paris, about the lens of Professoir 
Petzval, a translation of which will be found in the 
Photographic Note*, No. 45, I was fully aware 
that it would meet with an answer from Professor 
Petzval, indeed I was expecting its coming down 
upon me, crushing and thundering, Oke an 
avalanche ; but my astonishment has Men great, 
when, prepared to encounter a giant I only met a 
dwarf. The letter of Professor Petaval, instead of 
containing precise and clear statements, is nothing 
but a compilation of sarcastic attacks,, which have 
nothing to do with the object in question, and such 
assertions as will be easy for me to prove as founded 
upon nothing, and opposed to facts and truth. The 
dislike to enter into any controversy with Professor 
Petzvd, which has caused me to keep silence for 
14 years, on various mattors connected with him, 
not even asking him any explanation about hia 
more than strange conduct towards me, would 
induce me to take no notice of his letter, should my 
high regard for public opinion compel me not to 
act differently. Without wishing to trespass upon 
the patience of the reader. 1 must needs go to a 
certain length to give a clear view of the whole 
case, and must, m that purpose, toudi on my 
fwmer connections with Professor Petzval 
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"It may have been a year after Bagnerre's 
discovery, that, when calling upon Professor von 
Ettmgshausen, I was asked by that gentleman 
whether X could determine the refracting and 
dispersing power of different sorts of flint and 
<;rown glass P Answering in the affirmative (having 
been occupied for a long time in determining these 
questions), I. was informed that Professor Petzval 
had made the calculation of a Photographic Lens, 
which could not be executed for want of the 
qualities of the glass to be employed. Professor 
von Ettingshausen asked me to call immediately 
OQ Professor Fetzval, giving me a letter of 
introduction to him, saying, that by furnishing 
the means to execute this lens I was rendering to 
the world a great service, and securing for myself 
•a high reputation ; I presented the letter to Prof. 
Petzval, was well received, furnished the above- 
mentioned qualities of the glass, which formed the 
foundation of the calculation of two combinations 
of lenses executed by me, the one well-known since 
17 years : the other, the same as now presented to 
the world by Prof. Petzval as newly-constructed ; 
the original drawing of these two lenses, from the 
hand of Professor Petzval, together with the 
statement of the curves, is still in my possession. 
Both the lenses were examined by Prof. Petzval, 
but not finding them as perfect as he wished them 
to be, they were put aside, when, some time 
afterwards, urged by me to have the lens for 
portraits practically tried by M. Marten, and the 
results having been found surprising, I was 
authorised to make this lens known. Professor 
Petzval intended to apply his new theory to all 
optical instruments, and I was to do the practical 
part ; our connection grew a very intimate one ; we 
made another quick- working lens, a dissolving view 
apparatus, and the opera-glasses, with achromatic 
eye- pieces, well-known, particularly in England. 
1 then also constructed lenses of a larger size; 
besides all this work my whole time was devoted to 
Prof. Petzval, in assisting him in his researches, 
inasmuch as I made all the various apparatuses 
necessary to him, when his conduct towards me 
became so very strange and inexplicable that I 
could not find it any more consistent with my 
honour to pay further visits to him, and our 
connection was broken up, without my knowing 
for certain what the motives of Professor Petzval 
were, though I may have had some vague ideas 
about it. He then allied himself with another 
optician, whom he soon deserted likewise, and is 
now connected with M. Dietzler, a very able 
mechanic, who, when still in Yienna, made part of 
the brass mountings of my lenses. Since tl^ time 
our oounectH>n was broken off, (during some 15 
years), with the exception of an improved dissolving 
view apparatus, nothing new appeared, only from 
time to time a pamphlet was launched into the 
world promising wonderful things, which were to 
come ; the last of these reports were declared in 
JSjngland to be ' a tremendous flourish of trumpets,' 
and they are regarded much in the same lignt in 
Oermany. I said nothing new appeared till last 
year, when the so-called ' new lens ' came out, and 
which I recognized immediately as alike in principle 
and with little differences of the curves to the one 
I had made 17 years ago, which disooyery CAuied 



me to address to the Academy of Yienna a me- 
morial, in which I raised a protest against this lens 
being called new. I claimed my right, not only to 
the priority of the first execution, but also of my 
partnership, in some measure, to tiie scientific part 
of the work. I offered to show that this lens, not 
new in principle, was to be called identical with the 
one constructed 17 years ago, in spite of the 
apparently great difference of some of the corves, 
as the effect of both lenses was much the same^ 
only the focus of the new lens is shorter, and a 
mere revisal of the former calculation of Professor 
Petzval, or even a new calculation, could never 
vindicate for this lens the name of new. The way 
to obtain a certain object may be new, but that 
denomination cannot be transferred upon the object 
itself, if this remains in both cases much the same. 
I chiefly wished to show by this memorial that 
Professor Petzval was guilty, in my eyes, of an 
injustice, by not mentioning that this lens had 
been made 17 years ago by me. As to his appear- 
ing with the lens at all, he was certainly at full 
liberty to do as he liked ^ and I further wished 
to prove that by appearing now with this lens I was 
not guilty of an infringement of the rights of 
Professor Petzval. 

" This is the outline of the historical w/t of 
the affair, in chronological order, — a preface to 
my now passing on to the letter of Professor 
Petzval. I shall touch on the various points 
of it in the same order as they present themselves. 
Regarding my assertions about the new lens, 
1 refer to my statement on that subject. I 
protest against having mentioned the fiew lens 
amongst the 'unsuccessful' trials; in my me- 
morial I said that both the lenses have been 
put aside, not being found quite satisfaetory ; in 
that memorial I never mentioned Professor Petzval 
not being satisfied with my productions ; the copy 
of that memorial is before me, but I cannot find 
even the slightest allusion to it which might be 
misconstrued; this would be contrary to truth, 
little flattering to myself, and carrying modesty 
rather too far. I must declare this as an invention 
of Professor Petzval. With regard to the observa- 
tion of my speaking of the differences of the curves 
as little things put forth in such a railing manner 
as to show, as it were, my ignorance in such 
matters, I must assist the memory of Professor 
Petzval, and ri^mind him that some time before I 
had the advantage of his acquaintance, I had already 
made telescopes according to my own calculations, 
and by means of my apparatus, telescopes which 
have oeen pronounced by men like Gauss and 
Schuhmacher, and others, as amongst the best they 
had ever seen, and in some points even superior to 
those of Fraunhofer. Professor Petzval will thwe- 
fisre oblige me by not assuming towards me a 
language which may be excusable when addressing 
a mere mechanic, particularly as he is aware that 1 
have constructed such instruments as will give me 
the means of executing any given curve up to 0*005 
of an inch, by which it may well be inferred that I 
know perfectly what I am about when pretending 
that the differences of the curves of the two lenses 
in question are of no importance. I am now 
commg to a part of his letter which I might well 
call amusing, should I not wish ta arena &lliDg 
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into the same fault as Professor Petz^al. Jam to 
be the inventor of the chemical focus. " I am 910^ 
working according to his calculations," and by men- 
tioning his name in my list of prices I have made 
myself guilty of an ingenious method of putting his 
name by the side of mine. 

" Regarding the first question. Professor Petzval 
allows that I have made the first lens according 
to his calculations. Now it is a fact well-known, 
that soon after the first portraits were made, we 
found that, when setting the eyes to the pointj the 
ears became sharp, which induced Mr. Marten, not 
to set to the point on the face at all, but to do it 
on a print held just on the nose of the person whose 
portrait is to be taken; some time afterwards, 
Professor Stampfer, an authority in such matters, 
observed to me that, in order to get the copy of an 
engraving very sharp, he found that the lens was 
to be screwed out, after having been set to the 
point, which proved the difference of the visual and 
the chemical focus; later, when constructing my 3'in. 
lens, of course that difference became more appa- 
rent; it was then simply called ' Chemical Focus/ 
but not by me : and men like Claudet, Zantedeschi, 
and others, began to write about it ; now, in the 
name of all that is reasonable, I wish to know how 
I can be called the 'Inventor of the Chemical 
Focus P' I, who, as far as concerned the working of 
the lens, was only the instrument of Professor 
Petzval. The best of all is, that, in an indirect 
way, I can prove that this first lens could not be 
free from the chemical focus, by Professor Petzval's 
own statements; in one of Professor Petzval's 
reports to the Academy of Vienna, he says that a 
Photographic Lens can onl^ be free of the chemical 
focus when the achromatism was determined dif- 
ferently, as isdonefor the object-glass of a telescope; 
in another passage he pretends that all the lenses 
made acoording to his calculations have no chemical 
fiscus ; now combining those two assertions, every 
one should naturally be led to the conclusion that 
the achromatism 01 the front lens must have been 
determined in the way pointed out by Professor 
Petzval ; but, as has been seen in the beginning of 
this, this part of the work has been done by me, 
and it was done just in the way I always followed 
when constructing an object-glass for a telescope ; 
it is pushing the thing rather far to pretend that 
all the lenses made according to his calculation 
were free from the chemical focus, when there are 
atill hundreds of lenses of the very first period 
existing, which may prove the contrary, and in the 
same report I mentioned : Prof, Petzval allows 
even his new lens having a difference of focus for 
a very sensible eye, I should indeed like to know 
how Professor retzval could have been able to 
avoid that difference in the first period when nobody 
was yet well aware of the great difference in the 
chemical action of the differently coloured rays. 
With reference to my not working according to his 
calculations and putting his name in my list of 
prices, I have simply to say that I was authorized 
to do so at first, and as all my other lenses have 
been only the result of multiplying aperture and 
curves of the first lens with \'h, 2, &c., I oould not 
consider them changing, by this simple process, their 
nature, and not being any more according to Pro- 
fessor Petzval's calculation. Should I perhaps have 



said they were calculated by me P I suppoise in 
such a case Professor Petzval would have been 
amongst the first to proclaim this as the height of 
presumption, and with perfect right too ; it is very 
obvious that, after having sold thousands of lenses, 
now up to the number of 7,200, I might well have 
dispensed with his name, had I not continued to 
put it on my list in justice to him. I cannot find 
it fair to put such misconstruction upon an act of 
mine done in deference to Professor Petzval. His 
next attack is nothing but a very poor attempt to 
ridicule me, there is little merit in such a proceeding 
and no difficulty at all, for as the French proverb 
has it : du sublime au ridicule il vCy a qyHun pas. 

" I have never laid any pretensions to my having 
invented that name. Should Professor Petzval not 
be aware of the fact that this name has been intro- 
duced by M. Kelluer, of Wetzlar, a very able 
optician, for his achromatic eye-pieces, I must take 
the liberty to tell him so. I have adopted that 
name as it seemed to me well applied. I have done 
so with the particular object in view, to distinguish 
this lens at once from the old combination, and I 
am happy to say that in France and England the 
name was considered well applied. 

'* Professor Petzval goes on saying that I had 
declared his camera not necessary at all, since every 
thing can be obtained by an ordinary camera, I beg 
the reader will take the above-mentioned Journal 
in hand and read my letter, in which, after speaking 
with great deference of Professor Petzval, I only 
say 'I cannot understand why,' &c., &c., and 
' some very fine results may be obtained,' <S:c.y 
which, as every man must allow, is quite a different 
meaning. Either Professor Petzval is not suffi* 
ciently conversant with the English language to 
understand that difference, in which case I should 
advise him to look out in future for a good 
translation, or I must consider his proceeding, if 
not as a malignant interpretation of my expressions 
at least as a forced construction on my words. 

" To deduce from the circumstance of my being 
ignorant of the arrangement of his camera, the 
proof that I could not have known for 17 years his 
new lens, is more than common sense can under- 
stand. I am feeling quite at a loss to find any 
answer to such new logic, but shall leave it all to 
the numerous photographers in England, already 
in possession of my Orthoscopic Lenses, whether 
they cannot obtain very good pictures without 
Professor Petzval's camera, by which fact an 
indirect proof is furnished, that without being 
aware of the peculiarities of this lens, it may still 
be used. I find that I have passed over the question 
* why I have not made that new lens when known 
to me 17 years agoP' to which I have to reply that 
the success of the lens for portraits has been such 
as to make it impossible for me to take any more 
work in hand, and having been allied at that time 
with Professor Petzval, my actions in this respect 
were dependent upon him. Latterly, I forgot the 
whole affidr, as I explained in my memoriiu to the 
Academy. 

" Hitherto the optician has spoken to Mr. Petzval 
the Professor, with a certain restraint I considered 
due to his superior knowledge, but the scene changes 
entirely when touching upon a passage in his letter 
which, combined with his whole laoguage, appears 
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to me to be so vexy personal that I shall not hesitate 
to meet him on his own grounds. I refer to his 
saying : * I might be glad to put mj name beside ' 
his/ I must take the liberty to ask him whether 
by this he means to consider an alliance with 
me dishonourable to him, either as regards my 
position as an optician or my quality as a gentleman, 
I must desire him to come manfully and openly 
forward, speaking out what he has to say against 
me, or to desist from using such equivocal expres- 
sions, otherwise I should consider myself at liberty 
to designate such proceedings by their proper 
name ; as I am inclined to believe that Professor 
Petzval, standing so long a time upon a somewhat 
self-erected height, has made him lose the faculty 
of seeing the realities of life in their proper colours, 
I must take the trouble to remark to him, that, 
ivith the exception of his great superiority over 
me in all abstract sciences, in point of good breeding 
and general education, I consider myself fully his 
equal, and that in point of honour, I am still as 
susceptible as I was 15 years ago, when forced to 
call him before the magistrate, to give an explana- 
tion about some disrespectful expressions he was 
reported to have used regarding me. He then denied 
ever having said any such thing, adding, to confirm 
the truth of his assertions, that it was absurd to 
suppose he would make use of such expressions with 
reference to a gentleman like me. I beg to state to 
Professor Petzval that I must insist upon being 
regarded by him still as the same gentleman. 
Professor Petzval, making an indirect comparison 
between our names, I venture to observe to him that 
his name is of a standing of some 20 years, during 
which time, with the exception of his own certainly 
eminent work, he has enlightened the world only 
by promises of wonderful things, whilst my name 
has been handed over to me by my father and 
grandfather, who both, for more than a century, 
have done honour and credit to it, to whose efforts 
I have jomed mine, and I flatter myself not without 
success. I shall further permit myself to say that 
w.y name has never been subject to a public repri- 
mand, which has been the case with his^ about a 
year ago, when reporting to the Academy of Vienna 
about the work of another man of science, he 
allowed himself to use such an expression as 
called forth the indignation of the assembly 
and caused the reprimand I was speaking of in 
the Journal which gave me an account of that 
meeting. 

" Lastly, I beg Professor Petvzal to consider 
that he nas thrown me the glove in a country 
where, even as a foreigner, I may enjoy the greatest 
of all earthly blessings, that of freedom of speech. 
I certainly am not seeking for a quarrel, as my 
having kept peace for 15 years may show, and 
I am now ready to decide the differences of our 
opinions about that lens in a more becoming way 
than giving to the world the, at all events, 
displeasing spectacle of two men quarrelling, who 
were well fit, by their united efforts, to greatly 
promote science and art. However, if Professor 
Petzval throws me the glove again in a like manner, 
I shall not shrink from taking it up, but, when 
entering the lists aeain a second time, I may most 
likely change my defensive position into that of 
the aggressor^ and he will yet have to learn that, 



very far from having exhausted my strength at 
this first onset, I shall as well know how to attack 
him as I have known how to defend myself. 

" I had very nearly forgotten that i have yet to 
repulse the last of Professor Petzval's attacks, viz., 
' my memorial having been rejected by the Academy 
as an absurdity.' It is quite trae that my memorial 
was not accepted, but when this was noticed to me 
it was accompanied by a somewhat detailed 
explanation, and the wish expressed I should get 
by this the conviction that the Academy was not 
in a position to act differently, inasmuch as the 
whole object did not come withm the sphere of its 
operations; and it was stated, that if such a 
memorial had been presented even by a member 
of the Academy it could not have been accepted, 
the Academy never entering into such discussions ; 
besides this, I am in possession of some letters 
from one of its members, from which it appears 
that my memorial was very far from being regarded 
' as an absurdity.' 

"I cannot refrain from advising Prof. Petzval 
to get better information before he ventures the 
attempt to make his personal view of this case 
pass off as the opinion of a body of scientific men. 

" I have now done with Proiessor Petzval. 

" It has been reported to me that in England 
some persons have made it their business to spread 
about certain rumours regarding me, such as my 
having been cast off by Professor Petzval, my not 
working according to his calculations, my only 
having played the part of a common workman in 
that afiair, being void of any learning, and some 
such things. I beg these gentlemen to desist from 
such endeavours, or I shall, on my next coming to 
England, treat them in the way calumniators 
deserve. 

" Before I conlude T must address a few words 
more to the impartial readers ; should some of 
them consider my language rather strong, tbey 
have to bear in mind that the language of truth, 
like the path of virtue, is very often rough ; they 
inu<;t allow that an honest man must needs feel 
indignant at being assailed by a compilation of 
vague assertions, ungrounded, untrue, and invented, 
well calculated to show the weakness of the cause 
instead of supporting it, and all this put forth in a 
manner little in keeping with the object in question. 
Let the reader compare with this my statements, 
and I hope the conclusions will not be found 
difficult. I will not refer to my name and to my 
social position in life, which to many will afford 
sufficient guarantee : but I am ready to prove every 
word I have said, by witnesses, letters, and 
documents, I am writing now a longer memorial 
on that subject, in my own language, (at which 
I feel certainly more at home J, which I shall 
publish, and, should this affair be carried further, 
I shall perhaps come to England to plead ray cause 
personally, and to give positive proofs of all my 
assertions to all those who take an interest in this 

" YOIGTULKDEB. 



case. 



" Brunswick, April, 1858." 



We enclosed a proof of M. Yoigtlanders letter to 
Herr Pretsch, and in reply he begged ns to insert 
the following remarks with respect to it :— • ~ 
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To the Editor of JPhotographic Notes. 

Sib, — ^Although I possess already quite enough 
of adversaries, and should therefore not like at all 
to bei^n a new controversy, stQl my name being 
connected with the introduction of Prof. Petzvar* 
productions into this country, and I am proud of 
it, I cannot abstain from making a few obser- 
Tations. 

Professor Petzval's letter is a long one, but it 
contains much information, which will be, I think, 
acknowledged by many people. Mr. Yoigtlander's 
letter is also a long one, but it contains chiefly 
explanations about himself. 

1 acknowledge that " freedom of speech is the 
greatest of all earthly blessings," but I think, like 
many Englishmen, that if we accost the public, we 
ought to consider that we do not accost a public- 
house. 

In spite of snch a very long ''speech," it is 
undoubtedly proved that the lens in question is 
Professor Petzval's production. Mr. Yoigtlander 
himself asserts, curiously enough, " latterlv, I forgot 
the whole affair ;" — I suppose he has been only 
put in mind of it by my paper, read in December 
last, before the Photographic Societv in London. 

Most likely Professor Petzval will himself reply 
to Mr. Yoigtlander's letter. 

Paul Pbbtsch. 

London, May 7th, 1858. 



RECOLLECTIONS AND JOTTINGS OF A 
PHOTOGRAPHIC TOUR, UNDERTAKEN 
DURING THE YEARS 1856-7. 

BY J. W. O. GT7TCH, M.B.C.S.L. 

[^Continued from No, 48.] 

We found nothii^ that suited us in Lynton, and 
therefore soon wended our way down the steep 
ascent that had required six horses to draw us up 
the night before, and when fairly down, we were as 
much delighted with the scenery which met our 
eye as we had been at Lvuton, and congratulated 
ourselves on the chance that directed our steps to 
this most favoured spot. Were I to make a com- 
parison, I should say that the two places I have 
seen closely resembling it, only on a far grander 
scale, are the Baths of Lucca, and the Baths of 
the Lady, in the Carpathian Mountains ; but in 
England I should think it unique, at least I have 
never, in all my ramblings, seen anything like it. 
Here ]ve determined to rest, and were soon com- 
fortably housed in what was formerly the Hotel, 
now removed to another part of the village, the 
influx of visitors requiring now better accommo- 
dation. No description, in my humble opinion, 
can do justice to the beauties of Lynmouth. He 
who has sung its praise so well, and who has 
described the numberless beauties so truthfully, (I 
mean the late Mr. Eagles), still fails to give any 
idea of such scenery as this, which must be seen, 
and which no words can paint, not even so skilful 
and able an artist as he whom I have named. Its 
beauties are truly endless, for turn your steps 
which way you will, fresh ones meet your eye; 
the host ot artists that are each summer to be seen, 
dotted about in every direction, and under every 
description of grotesque and picturesque form^ 



testify to the truth of these remarks Now too 
may be seen mysterious machines, mounted and 
unmounted, on stands ; even flys, fitted up with 
yellow blinds, and laden with boxes as unlike 
the ones our forefathers used to travel with as 
possibly can be, in {act gentlemen photographers, 
who hide their heads, not under a bushel, but a 
black apron, and who, with watch in hand, seem 
ever anxious that time should pass away faster 
than it does. I one day, in the valley of rocksi 
counted no less than six of these perambulators, 
each carrying away portions of tne valley, and 
seemingly quite satisfied with the spoilation they 
had so harmlessly effected, leaving those picturesque 
rocks intact, and ready to be taken again and again 
for many generations to come. May they long 
remain, and never be subject to worse treatment, 
for they seem well nigh to defy the all-devouring 
hand of time, and though grown grey and covered 
with moss and lichen-wort, still no crumbling is 
visible. 

I am inclined to think the wonders of the Valley 
of Rocks, at Lynton, a little over-rated, although, 
under certain atmospheric effects, it ia certainly 
very grand. The North Cliff Terrace Walk, too, is 
peihaps almost unique in England, and, wanting 
the deep blue and cloudless sky of Italy, X was 
almost reminded of the road to Castelanan. The 
glorious feature of the landscape, the Castle rock, 
and the far-off hills of Wales, with the billows 
breaking at the foot of the cliffs, hundreds of feet 
below, produce an effect that is not often met with 
in our precious island. 

I remember, on my first visit to Rome, I was 
scarce half-an-hour in the Eternal City before I 
found myself wending my way towards St. Peter's* 
and so at Lynmouth, directly that lodgings had 
been found, we started off to the well-known and 
often described place of Waters Meet. We were 
enchanted with the road thereto, but must I own 
to a feeling of disappointment, on reaching the 
termination of our walk, and like many others 
of those localities, so lauded in the printed des- 
criptions, found the reality by no means equal to 
the description. 

Having nothing to hurry ns away from this 
really most lovely and favoured spot, we lingered 
on for nearly six weeks, and took between fort>^ and 
fifb^ good negatives of the place. For a description 
of its scenery, I would advise any one to purchase 
the Sketches, written by the Rev. John Eagles, of 
Bristol, and detailing, in most graphic language, all 
thd marvellous points of beautiful scenery here to 
be met with. 

Although there is no great difficulty in reaching 
this place, yet, as often now occurs in those localities, 
distant from any railway, there is much trouble in 
getting out of it, from the hilly nature of the 
country, heavy luggage, (and the boxes of a photo- 
grapher are never very light), is objected to, and 
charged heavy prices, and must be sent before. In 
short there are many of these little obstructions to 
be overcome, and no little extortion attempted. 
However we at last tore ourselves away, and pro- 
ceeded via Barnstaple, to Dawlish, wishing to pay 
I a visit to the many watering places along thu 
part of Devonshire coast, formerly most fashionably, 
and still much frequente4% DawUsli is « prettjs. 
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bright and snnay place, and qnite worth a visit ; 
the red sandstone cUffs, which are pietoed above by 
thousands of rabbits, and the sand-martin, and 
below by the railway tnnnels of the South Devon 
Coast Railway, standing oat in bold relief, and 
from the wash of the sea, forming most picturesque 
headlands, and isolated rocks in every direction, and 
all coming out well, in any pictures that I took* 
Here I managed a dozen, and some of them very 
nice. An easy ride conveys vou on to Teignmouth, 
having all the appearance of one of those watering 
places that in former years attracted its crowd of 
visitors. There is the pile of buildings so necessary to 
the requirements of onr respected parents, the Attsem- 
bly Booms, and the Circulating Library and Beading 
Rooms, with, for onght we know to the contrary, 
its wonted collection of Pamelas and Penelopes ; 
bat the place now looked, to my eyes, deserted, and 
like Weymouth, seemed as if its glories had passed 
away. Nor did I see anything very tempting for 
camera work, so instead of loitering on my road I 
determined on proceeding still further along the 
coast to Torquay. Here there is evidently much to 
be done, not in the town, but in the environs. 
Babbioombe is still very pretty, though this once 
seduded little nook is now, like others, being invaded 
by the mean and u^ly villas that are, in every 
direction, in around Torquay, covering each acre 
of ground. It looked to me a hot and dusty place, 
and too large for any quiet or repose. In fact 1 felt 
disappoint^ with this my first visit. Totness next 
engaged my attention, and here several very nice 
photographs may be taken. Berry Pomeroy 
Castle, too, is dose by, thoi^h, from its being so 
closely shut in by trees, it is not an easy matter to 
get any good view of this fine ruin, and which, from 
the Delected state it is allowed to remain in, is fast 
disai^aring. I never saw a fine old ruin in such 
bad preservation, overgrown with brambles and 
Dettles, broken tables and stools strewed about, the 
vestige of the last excursion train party, broken 
necks of bottles, and other remnants of the visit, 
being anything but in keeping with the hall whwe 
oDoe a vastly different assemblage were wont to 
oongegrate and converse. 

From Totness, a row to Dartmouth is of course 
necessary, and although I could see nothing in the 
scenery to permit its being called the Engliuh Bhine, 
still it quite repays the' tourist, and should by all 
means be visited if only to permit an inspection of 
that most picturesque and quaint old town Dart- 
month. Here a week will not suffice to take all that 
is worth taking ; — old gables, the remains of the 
Castle; — nice bits of shipping and boats; — in short 
there is much here to repay the photographer, and 
very different from any other English town. 

This formed the termination of my Photographic 
Tour in that direction, and I retraced my steps to 
Dawlish. I now proceeded in the direction of 
Exeter, to visit and photograph Powderham Castle, 
the seat of the Duke of Devonshire, and well 
worth taking ; and Exmouth, where I did not find 
much of interest. 

I now proceeded to a greater distance, determining 
on seeing Sidmonth beK>re finally leaving the Souih 
Devon Coast, and here you have again recourse to 
the old four, or rather three-horse coach, and from 



its being some miles from any railway, it is appa- 
rently languishing, and looks deserted and poverty 
stricken ; nevert&less it is a very pretty and pictu- 
resque bathing place, and the fine cliffs of sandstone 
which form the termination of the Bay, stand out 
with great effect Near here is the restored Church 
of Ottery St. Mary's, ouite worth a visit, and which 
makes a very good pnotograph. In the internal 
decoration, large sums have been spent of late, and 
for a restoration in the mediaeval style, a mor6 
beautiful spedmen cannot be seen anywhere in 
England. 

The weather now getting cold and stormy, and 
the year fast waning, warned us to make the best 
of the remaining few weeks, and before packing up 
for the winter, and bidding adieu, till Spring, to 
the pursuit, which of all others, to my mind, 
gives a larger allowance of health and enjoyment^ 
one other place remained on the list marked out 
for the Summers tour, and that was Weymouth : 
so bidding adieu to the warm and relaxing climate 
of Devon, we soon found ourselves among the 
chalky downs of Dorsetshire, and entering the old 
town of Melcombe Begis, so favourite a resort, in 
former days, of old Gt^rge the Third. It has not 
in any way changed in appearance ; it is just the 
same as it was in ite palmy days. Here, from the 
dreary country around, there is little to interest 
the Photographer, Sundstert Castle and the Island 
of Portland being the two principal pointo of any 
interest. The new Breakwater gave me some very 
good pictures, and the dreary and wild scenery of 
the back of the Island, with iU weather-beaten 
c1i£Fs, ftSbrded some beautiful studies of clifls and 
rocks, so admirably adapted for Photographic 
display. This concluded a nearly seven months 
tour, pleasurable, profitable, and health -giving; 
and here, for the present, I shall conclude this long 
account of my rambles and proceedings in 1856, 
promising, if you so desire, at no long interval to 
forward you the account of 1867, and which, from 
ite more extended and varied route, may perhaps 
prove the more interesting of the two. 

In 1856 I became possessed of 170 good nega- 
tives, viz., Cheddar 8 ; Dawlish 8 ; Lynmouth 36 j 
Lynton 5 ; Weymouth & Portland 26 ; Wells 4 ; 
Weston 10; Sidmouth 10; Teignmouth 2; Mal- 
vern 32 ; all of which, notwithstanding the rough 
roads they have been over and the rough handling 
they have received, and the number of copies, over 
2000, that they have afforded me, are still, I am 
happy to say, as perfect as when they were taken, 
and are still, I hope, destined to do me good and 
profitable service. I last year, 1857, obtained 
180 negatives, and firom these, with four copying 
frames only, I obtiined 2800 positives : this con- 
sumed 31bs. 6ozs. of nitrate, four pints of collodion, 
and a ream of Marion's paper. And now, to prove 
that after this long story what I have steted is 
correct concerning the success of my mode of 
manipulating, I send a few examples oi positives, 
selected at hazard from my portfolio of duplicates, 
which, I am happy to say, is never allowed to 
broome overstocked, and abide your decision as to 
their merite, again most conscientiously recom- 
mending the "Archer Camera," as being the only 
one that ccHnbines every requisite for field-work ; 
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and I would mj to the sceijtic, make a trial, and I 
feel quite sure the result will give you satisfaction. 

I beg to remain, Sir, truly yours, 

J. W. G. GUTCH. 

9, Upper Victoria Place, Clifton. 

— We kave receiyed for insertion the account of 
Mr. Gutch's excursion of 1857, and shall not 
delay its insertion, as the season for photographic 
tours has now commenced, and many of our readers 
may gather useful information from his experience. 
Many of Mr. Gutch's subjects are extremely fine, 
and all that we have seen far above mediocrity. 

[Ed. p. N.] 



THE ELLIOTTYPE. 



^JSxtracifrom ike Specification of Mr, JRohinwn 
Elliott, Artist^ of South Shields,) 

** I take a piece of good glass, as free from specks 
and impurities as possible, of the size I intend the 
impressions to be ; I next, with a brush, do the 
surface of the glass over with a thin transparent 
paste, or any other similar compound, as gum- water 
or glue-size ; I next fix the glass in a frame. Should 
the picture which I am about to copy be the same 
size as the glass, I place it underneath, and with 
some tracing implement, as a fine- coloured point of 
chalk, trace the outline of the picture on the surface 
of the glass covered with the transparent medium 
I have described. Should the picture, however, not 
he the same size, but larger or smaller, an outline 
is made on paper of the desired size, and placed 
under the prepared glass instead of the picture, 
and traced in the same manner. But if the artist 
prefers it, he can make his outline at once on the 
prepared glass, which is perhaps the better plan. 
The outline being completed, I place a black or 
darisL-coloured cloth belund the glass, and proceed 
to paint the picture on the glass with one colour. 
The more opaque the colour is for this purpose the 
better, as the colour is put on for the purpose of 
obscuring the glass, and of such consistence and 
thickness as may secure the required gradations 
for obtaining the lights of the picture when the 
photographic impression is taken on the sensitive 
paper. Where the paint is quite solid or thick on 
the glass, the impression on the paper will be 
white, and underneath the transparent parts of the 
glass it will be dark in proportion to their transpa^^ 
rency ; the pure glass will give the darkest shades, 
the light passing through such places without 
obstruction, and acting with full power on the 
sensitive paper underneath. It is better to use a 
colour of a light hue, in order to see easily the 
effect of the work as it progresses ; white lead, 
combining opacity wtth a light hue, is the best. 
Where sharpness is required in the lights, a little 
black may be used with good effect, as it aids the 
obscurity caused by the thick white ; the black is 
to be used pure by touching sharply over the white 
when the white is dry ; it js, however, not always 
necessary. While the artist is at work, the dark 
cloth serves the purpose of showing during the 
progress of the painting the various gradations of 
shadow in the picture. When the picture on the 

Srepared glass is worked up to the amount of fixush 
eemed necessary, it is completed by scraping off 
whatever paint is not required with a scraper or 
etching tool, and thus clearing and sharpening the 
shadows. This painting on glass being completed. 



the cloth is removed, and the glass then has a very 
different anpearance. Before the cloth is taken 
away it looks like a brilliant eneraving ; but when 
the dark ground is removed, and the glass held up 
to the light, the shadows are all more or less trans- 
parent, and the light proportionately opaque. I 
now take a piece of sensitive paper the size of the 
glass, and prepared in the ordinary way, and place 
it on the unpainted side of the glass (the other side 
would reverse the picture), and put the paper and 
glass in a printing frame, such as is generally used 
b)r photographers, and place it in any common 
window, with the glass outwards, when, if the sun 
be shining intensely, an impression will be produced 
on the paper in two or three minutes exactly like 
the picture on the prepared glass ; this impression 
is then fixed in the usual manner." 



*«* Communicationa to be addressed to the Editor, 
St. Brelade's Bay, Jersey, 

CORRESPONDENCE. 



M. BENAUD SAILLABD'S PBOCESS. 

To the Editor of Photographic Notes, 

Sib, — Permit roe to make a few remarks about 
an article in the last number of your journal. 
There is inserted a report of the French Photo- 
graphic Society, stating, among other matters, that 
M. Saillard had made some improvements in the 
Electrotype part of my process, **' Photo-galvano- 
graphy." So far as I am able to gather from the 
given details there, and in the French original, and 
comparing some communications from M. Laulerie 
to myself, M. Saillard considers himself as having 
made an improvement by depositing copper 
immediately on the surface of my raised picture on 
gelatine. But this was executed by myself, many 
years ago, has been repeated afterwards several 
times, and is also stated in the specification of my 
patents from November, 1854 It is wrong to 
suppose that those plates do not require retouching; 
the degree of more or less touching depends partly 
upon the quality of the original, and paitly upon 
the cleanliness and care with which all the various 
parts of the process have been executed. 

Parasites are plenty, and there mi^bt appear some 
** Judge not, that ye be not judged." 



more. 



The *' break-down" of the Company is an episode 
which, sad enough, I am obliged to share with the 
inventor of lithography, SeneSilder, whose personal 
exertions in England were not successful, and whose 
invention waited man^ years before it became 
approved of in England. Paul Pbbtsch^ 

67, Great Portland Street, May 6th. 

P08TSCBIPT TO MB. BABNES's LETTER IN NO. 49. 

Ih the Editor qf Photographic Notes, 

In all my experiments with dry collodion, I have 
aimed at perfection. If this cannot be attained by 
simple means, we must unavoidably fall back upon 
others, seemingly or possibly more complicated. 

Professional photographers require a process 
certain in its results and upon which they can at 
all times rely. In fact, it would be extreme folly 
on their part, to employ a n^etbod.of working in 
which failures inherent, tp^ tb« procesv itself wexe 
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to be feared or expected at every turn. Such 
processes (and the easier the hetter) will do very 
well for amateurs with plenty of spare time, little 
love for labour or trouble, ana a genial temperament , 
very easy to please. 

. In the first edition I advocated the use of 
collodion alone, unsupported by any other -sub- 
stance. The difiiculty, however, experienced by 
beginners in preparing a collodion always suitable 
for the purpose induced me to lay greater stress 
upon the use of the albumen as a protective 
sub-stratum to the collodion, in the appendix 
published in December, 1856. 

The use of old collodion is attended with this 
great disadvantage, — if, during the development 
the slightest excess of silver is employed, all the 
finer details of the picture are completely lost, and 
sky and water become dotted all over with minute 
holes, visible in the positive print. 

In order to obtain perfect results upon dry plates, 
with perspective, distance, details well-defined, the 
collodion itself must be in a perfect state in every 
respect, very sensitive and newly-iodized, but in this 
condition its contractibility precludes the possibility 
of keeping it upon the plate without some protec- 
tive substance underneath. 

During my preliminary experiments I used 
gelatine, both under and over the film, but I found 
that even by the use of the greatest skill and care 
it was absolutely impossible always to succeed, the 
plate being very liable to blister all over. 

My views of the requirements are these : The 
^reat cause of failure is the blistering and tearing 
of the thin film of collodion. On re-wetting during 
develppment, the solutions permeate the collodion, 
damp the glass underneath, the collodion expands, 
slides about the plate, and finally, either blisters or 
breaks away in flakes. If you have a substance 
underneath, impermeable to water, the film will 
not be disturbed. The substance, par excellence, 
for this purpose, is albumen, to the use of which is 
not attached the slightest risk. Gelatine, when 
re-moistened, swells considerably, absorbs much 
water, and when used over the film it retards the 
sensitiveness of the already not over-sensitive old 
collodion, which it is necessary to use with it. 

Objections have been taken to the use of camphor, 
as this substance is liable to spoil the nitrate bath 
when employed for the wet process. This effect 
certainly does take place when the bath contains a 
large proportion of alcohol, but not otherwise. In 
fact, at one time, my sensitive bath was constantly 
kept saturated with camphor, but no injurioas 
efiTects were produced. I have disused it lately, 
my bath containing now a large quantity of alcohol, 
the addition of which produces extra sensitiveness. 
Collodion, it is well-known, becomes slower by 
age, and a longer exposure has to be given. Much, 
therefore, depends upon the judgment of the 
operator. To lessen this evil, and facilitate the 
manipulation, an equalization of the collodion is 
necessary. This is attained by the addition of 
acetic naptha, which certainly renders the collodion 
slightly less sensitive, but it prevents, to a great 
ex&nt, any further change ; the after-loss of 
sensitiveness being bo limited (even during three 
months), as to require no allowance to be made 
in the exposure of the plate. 




Plates and Collodion, one week, or one month old, 
are equally sensitive, so that it is needless to keep 
separate glasses prepared at different periods. 

Should the subject of Dry Collodion prove 
interesting to your readers, I will recur to it at 
some future time. 

K. F. Babnes. 

64a, New Bond Street. 

— -We are inclined to think that all such. evils as 
blistering and tearing of the film, and want of 
adhesion to the glass, contractility, &c., may be 
avoided by using uie proper kind of collodion, made 
as Dr. Norris has pointed out, with pyroxyUne 
obtained with hot and weak acids. [£o. P. N.] 



*'A. R," Positives transferred to leather are pro- 
bably permanent, without varnishing them, the 
pyroxyline film becoming incorporated with the 
varnish of the glazed leather. [£d. P. N.] 

"Photo." In order to remove varnish from 
plates, pour a little of the solvent used in the varnish 
upon the plate, and rub with a rag. If amber 
varnish has been used plain water and friction will 
remove it. Spirit varnish is the most difiicult to 
remove, but it gives way readily enough if the plate 
is heated and a little alcohol applied, and rubbed 
over it. A little Benzole will remove black 
varnish. Benzole will also remove grease spots 
from linen, &c. 

Before applying spirit varnish to a negative do 
not heat the plate too much, or in pouring off the 
varnish the negative may come off with it. Hot 
and strong alcohol will remove the pyroxyline film 
from the plate. Be careful therefore in using 
spirit varnish ; but with care this varnish is cer- 
tainly the best. [Ed. p. N.] 

" T, B** Your idea of an operating room is 
very good. More about it in our next. 

[Ed. p. N.] 

" Votre bon amis" Dr. Hill Norris's process is 
an excellent one for views, and answers fully all 
that he has said of it. Procure at first some of his 
plates. [Ed. P. N.] 

** Jackson" Your meaning about the box or 
tent is not quite intelligible. Please write again. 

[Ed. p. N.] 

" G. H, If." The cheap microscopic slides 
alluded to in an old number of ** Household Words" 
can be obtained from M. Amadio, Throgmorton 
Street, London. 



» 
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The Communications of ** Chemical," " N. 
J^. W. Solmer, " Amateur," " Maitland, 
" Enquirer" and the Proceedings at the last 
Meeting of the Birmingham Photographic 
Society, for which we have not space in the 
present number, will be inserted in our next. 



We have heard with much regret of the death of 
Mrs. Frederick Scott Archer, at Bishop's Stortford^ 
on the 22nd ultimo. 
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In the Press, and will be Fnblished in June ; 
A DICTIONARY OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 

By Thomas Sutton, B.A, 



Fliotograpliy. 

Messrs. A. Marion & CO.'S Papers are manufactured expressly for PHOTOGRAPHIC 

PURPOSES; they are bleached by agents altogether inactive with regaid to Photographic 
substances, perfectly homogeneous in their texture, free from all impurities, and are acknowledged 
hy the most successful operators to be the best ever made. 

POSITIVE and NEGATIVE, prepared and unprepared. 

HELIO-VELIN, Plain, extra Albumenized, hndsuper-extra ditto. 

POSITIVE, prepared with Serum. 

NEGATIVE, extra sensitive. Plain, Waxed, and Waxed and Iodized. 

GUMMED and UNGUMMED PAPEK and CARDS for Mounting Proofs. 

MOUNTS,, on Paper and Card, different shapes and sizes. 

PASSE-PARTOUTS, Card-board and Papier-Torchon, square, oval, and dome shapes. 

SCRAP BOOKS, BLOTTING CASES, FILTERS, (7 sizes), &c. &c. 

tV" ^ Special lAsi sent Post Free. 

A La»e Assortment of STEREOSCOPES and STEREOSCOPIC PICTURES. Monuments, 
Statues, fias-Relie& ; Qrowpa, coloured and uneoloured, in great variety, &c. &o. Views of the French 
Exhibition, Crystal Palace, Naples, Spain, Pompeii, Germany, Switzerland, &c., on Paper and Glass. 

PAP^TERIE MARION, 152. REGENT STREET, LONDON, (W.) 

^^^^ , , ^ ■■■■___ _ - __j ■^------_-_- ^ — ^^ — ^-^ _ * — . 

Just Out. — Price 2s- 
THE TUBF^NTINE WAXED-FAPEE PBOCESS, 

DESCRIBED AND ILLUSTRATED BY THE REV. J. LAWSON, SISSON. 

By this simplest and easiest of all the Paper Processes, Negatives can be obtained which rival those on 
glass. (Vide Note by Editor of Photographic Journal, page 187 of the Number for March.) 

N.B.— Each Copy of the Work contains TWO STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS from NEGATIVES ON 
PAPER, by the above process. 

London ;— A. MARIOH, & Co. , 162, Eegent Street 

i> n o T o cm A.i>i3:"5r- 



MESSRS. OTTEWILL & Co., 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 

PHOTOGRAPHrC CAMERA MANUFACTURERS, 

24, CHARLOTTE STREET, CALEDONIAN ROAD, 

ISLINGTON. 

fiT ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 

POSITIVE AST) NEGATIVE COLLODION, 

Manufactured by Mr. Sutton, St. Brelade, Jersey. 

THIS Collodion is made widi pure Ether and Alcohol, obtained from Bonn, on the Rhine, and distilled 
from the juice of the grape. It is consequently free from the impurities contained in com or potatoe 
spirit, or methylated spirit. The pyroxyline is made with rather weak and hot acids, so that the film is 
structureless, and adhesive to the plate, and therefore well adapted either for ike det or wbt processes. 
The Iodizing Solution contains simply Iodide of Potassium for Negatives, and Iodide of AmmftTYJ^im' 
with a little free Iodine, for Positives. The Collodion thus made, is found to possess the maTim ni^ ©f 
sensitiveness, and all other good qualities. Every sample will be carefully tested, and guaranteed. 

Vriee £1. por 23 onnees. Outy and Carriage paid to atondon. 
(The loduer separate). Box and Stoppered Bottles included, and a paper of InstructiQns for 

Bath and Developer. 
Enclose the Amount bp Post-Office Order ^ payable to Thomas Sutton, St, Brelad9f Jersey, 
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JUNE ist, 1858. 



Once more -We would eanl^stly call th© 
attention; 0f bur readers to Mr. Pouncy's 
ixiethod of printing positives in carbon. 
What is t6 be done in this important matter? 
In a lettfer just received, Mr. Pouncy informs 
us that he will dispose of the process for a 
hundred guineas; but also that on his la^t 
Visit to London he registered it provisionally 
"with the view of taking out a patent. Here 
then is a definite proposition which we are 
able to submit to our readers ; Mr. Pouncy 
offers them a method of printing permanent 
photographs in carbon, for one hundred 
guineas, a sum which could be raised at once 
if every one of them would subscribe a shil- 
ing. Surely the process is worth that. There 
cannot be one of our readers who would not 
gladly give a shilling to know it. Well then, 
'shall we see if we can aU combine and 
purchase it ? 

Here is a plan for that object ; — 

Let every one who feels inclined to give a 
.sliilling for Mr. Pouncy's process forward to 
us his name and address. We will file all 
these addresses. If we get a sufficient 
number we will purchase ^e process, and 
publish it in a shilling pamphlet. All we 
now require are written orders for a sufficient 
number of copies of the pamphlet when it 
comes out. It is evident that if we purchase 
the process on our own account, and incur a 
great deal of trouble by 30 doing, a gua- 
rantee is necessary, because it would no sooner 
be published than it might be copied verbatim 
into any public journal; the pamphlets would 
then become waste paper, and we might 
whistle for our hundred guineas. 

If then we can secure a sufficient number. 
of orders for the pamphlet we will purchase 
and' publish Mr. Pouncy's prboess* Should 
this attempt fail, it seeme that photographers^ 

rwilLhave no help for it but to wait patiently 

. for jsix months, until the Specification of the 
process is made public ; aQd then the patent 

' will be binding on every honest man. 
Beaides, it might be worth while for some of 
us to consider how .many shillingsworth of 
silver would go down tiie sink, and how 
mauy perishable prints, be added to our 
portfolios during these sis months. Let the 

, past history of Photography answer these 
queries ; and let no one grudge his .shilling, 



for a process which appears to combine 
economy in the material with permanence of 
tiie proof. Admitted that the cdonr of a 
carbon print is black, and not red, or purple, 
or any fancy tint ; and* also that there may 
possibly be in Mr. Pouncy's prints a little 
want of half-tone ; but ,it is equally certain 
that the whites <k Ihe 'paper are perfectly 
preserved, and very probdble that a black 
pgment sUch as carbon might be replaced by 
others of a great variety of "beautiful tints; 
not is it improbable that' the \fant of half-tone 
in th^ early speeintiens of a 'fiew process 
may be remedied by itnprbve^ :ciisinipulation. 
Thiese considerations s)i6uld; we tjiink, weigh 
with reasonable men, sind a whole season not 
be allowed to pass away while they remain 
in ignbrance of the most important step in 
Photography which has been recordea for 
some years ;— in a state of ignorance which 
may %e terminated in a few days, by merely 
writing a letter and paying a shilling for a 
book when published. 

Do these remarks savour of " enthusiasm," 
or are they not rather consistent with com- 
mon sense } Time will. shew. Meanwhile we 
leave it to our contemporaries to record, if 
they prefer it, the minor improvements in 
Photography — to run the changes eternally on 
the preservative syrups, the modifieations of 
waxed paper formulae, the vexed questions in 
optics, which a week's application to the 
geometry of the subject would settle at once 
and for ever ; and so on, ad nauseam. We 
are surprised certainly, hut not less pleased 
to find ourselves the sole advocates of M. 
Petzval's new lens, and Mr. Pouncy' s carbon 
printing. 

But before we quit this subject of carbon 
printing we must mention that a few weeks 
since we received from Herr Pretsch a print, 
supposed by him to be in. carbon, and printed 
by him in the year 1852 by the following 
process, as described in his own words : — 

•• The print is executed in the ordinary 
way like another positive, but instead of salt 
or ammonia, carbonate of soda is used. If I 
recollect right I used at that time a fixing 
bath of hypo-sulphite, to which Mras- added a 
concentrated solution of acetate 'of lead, till 
it became dull,' Wiell stirred Up^ and then 
again added till at last it became clear." 

With all due deference to Hen* Pretsch, 
whom we respect highly as an intelligent and 
enterprising photographer, we do' not believe 
this print to be a bond fide carbon print, but 
on the contrary a silver print, toned with 
sulphur and lead. Unfortunately it was got 
possession of and either mislaid or destroyed 
by a little rogue named Arthur Sutton, who 
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lays hands upon ail such photographs as are 
not deemed pretty enough for his papa's 
portfolio ; and as this print was the only one 
of the kind which Herr Pretsch possessed, 
the accident is much to he deplored. 



In a letter we have received from Mr. 
Belfield Lefevre, of Exeter, a curious coinci- 
dence is pointed out between the dimensions 
of M. PetzvaFs new lens and a well-known 
lens of M. Chevalier, which has been in use 
for the last seventeen years. The chief 
di£ference between the lenses appears to be 
that the small lens in Chevalier's combination 
has negative focal length, while that of 
Petzval has positive focal length ; and in 
the Chevalier the front lens is the smaller, 
in the Petzval the back lens the smaller. 
The following table will shew how nearly 
the dimensions coincide, expressed in centi- 
metres, (two-fifths-of-an-inch) :— 



Labob Lbns. 

Diameter 

Focus 

Shall Lbnb. 

Diameter 

Focus 

Distance between lenses . . 
Combined focus 




There appears to be a notion in the minds 
of some persons that a portrait-lens with a 
diaphragm between the lenses, is better for 
taking views than an ordinary vjew-lens. 
Now this idea is incorrect. It is true that a 
double combination gives a finer focus to the 
central pencil than a view-lens, but it does 
not give so flat a field, and therefore, when a 
wide angular field of view is included, the 
view-lens with a stop in front is by far the 
best. The view-lens has also the advantage 
in equality of illumination. The portrait- 
lens with a stop in the middle answers well 
enough for stereoscopic pictures, because 
these do not generally include a wider 
angular field than 30**, the equivalent focal 
length of the lens being long in proportion 
to the breadth of the picture. 

Messrs. Anthony, of New York, have 
promised to send us a minute account of 
their Solar Camera, for printing enlarged 
portraits. Mr. Atkinson, of Liverpool, says 



"it is truly ^wonderful in its performance. 
The light of the sun passed through the 
condenser is equal to the Bude light. It 
requires care that it is not directed on any of 
the wood-work, or it would immediately set 
it on fire. My son bas had his cap fired 
several times in focusing." 

The Revd. William Read, of Manchester^ 
has suggested an excellent mode of obviating 
to some extent one of the great difficulties in. 
out-of-door photography, which consists in. 
giving to the foreground sufficient exposure 
without over-exposing the sky. His plan is 
admirable for its simplicity, and we feel per- 
fectly sure it will answer. It consists in 
turning the stop of the lens through an angle 
so that its edge may be presented more 
towards the sky, and its aperture more directly 
towards the foreground. The rationale of 
this scarcely requires explanation, and it only 
remains for opticians at once to adopt the 
principle, and contrive some neat mode of 
adjusting the plane of the diaphragm to the 
axis of the lens. The idea is strictly correct 
in principle. 

Some five or six months ago Mr. Qill, of 
Liverpool, patented a process for taking 
duplicate pictures at one operation in a stereos- 
copic camera with a single lens, by means of 
a pair of reflectors, each of which gives a 
different image of the object. We find from 
an American Journal that this invention is 
quite an old story, having been described by 
Professor Barnard, of Alabama, in Silliman's 
Journal of Science for 1853, page 348. 

Herr Pretsch has received a letter from 
Professor Petzval, in which allusion is made 
to our article on the Orthoscopic Lens, in 
No. 40. Writing to us he says, — 

" Professor Petzval, in his letter, thanks you for 
the ' well-done popular representation of the working 
mode of his new lens,' " and adds,—" ' such popular 
explanations, important as they are, sometimes 
escape the inventor himself, when turning up the 
ground of mathematics, searching for integrals, 
<&c.* He appreciates these explanations the more, 
as he is himself going to do something for the 
better understanding of several notions in Optics, 
and will bring it in his new work on Optics." 



In the last number of Mr. Snelling's 
American Photographic Art Journal there is 
a pretty print on plain paper, produced by the 
following formula, which is a modification of 
that described in No. 50 of this Journal : — 

SALTING SOLUTION. 

Chloride of Ammonium 180 grs. 

Filtered Water 1 gal. 

NITEATB SOLUTION. 

The ammonio-nitrate of silver, made as before 
: directed iu Notes, No. 50. 
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TOVTSa AND 7IXIN6 BATH. 

Chloride of Silver 480 grs. 

Acetate of Lead 560 " 

Chloride of Sodium 600 " 

Filtered Water J gal. 

Hypo Soda, to saturation. 

First dissolve the acetate and add the sodium ; 
next the hypo-sulphite of soda until the precipitate, 
which forms on the addition of the sodium, is dis- 
solved and the solution is clear; then add the 
chloride of silver, and after its solution, put in 
hypo as long as taken up by the liquid, and filter. 
No precipitate should be suffered to remain in the 
bath ; but should be filtered out daily, as it other- 
wise spots the picture in the washing- trough. 
After filtering for the first time, if the immersion 
of the first print turns the solution milky, it is 
because there is not sufficient hypo and more must 
be added. The picture must be printed quite 
strong. 

We cannot perceive the use of the chloride 
of silver in the above toning bath. Our 
readers should try the process, and compare it 
with that in No. 50. Both formulae give 
beautiful prints. Blanquart Evrard was the 
first who added acetate of lead to the hypo 
bath. The purple tint is probably produced 
by a partial substitution of lead for silver in 
the print. It has not the cold, inky effect of 
gold toning. 

Mr. Snelling has reported the controversy 
we had with Mr. Malone some time back about 
the fading of positives, and he winds up with 
the following amusing remark : — (page 95, 
No. 3) ; — " Mr. Sutton lays down the law to 
Mr. Malone quite effectually. He has decidedly 
the advantage. Mr. Malone, it seems, is like 
the boy who declared he never would go into 
the water until he had learned to swim. We 
have a number like him on this side of the 
Atlantic." Mr. Malone, among other sage 
remarks^ objected to our idea that sulphate of 
lime existing in the paper might assist the 
fading of a print. In a lecture delivered a 
short time ago by Dr. Lankester, at the 
Royal Institution, he observed that organic 
matter decomposes sulphate of lime and libe- 
rates sulphuretted hydrogen ; — a fact well 
known to chemists. 

The number from which we take the above 
formulae for printing contains a very tolerable 
portrait, printed by a process of photo-litho- 
graphy, lately patented in America by Messrs. 
Cutting and Bradford, and probably very much 
like that of M. Poitevin. There is a class of 
subjects which would suit this process exactly, 
even in its present imperfect state ; — we 
mean bold bits of detail for artists and 
drawing-masters, the merit of which depends 
on boldness of effect rather than on delicacy of 
treatment. For portraits it is certainly at 
present much too coarse. 



Printer's ink appears to make a capital 
substitute for the common black varnish for 
positives. When dry upon a plate, it is 
extremely tough and difi&cult to scratch, and 
not brittle, like black varnish. In brilliancy 
of blacl^ness and glaze nothing can surpass it. 
What the effect of time may be upon a plate 
varnished in this way we cannot yet say, our 
experiments being quite recent, but we think 
the suggestion likely to prove valuable. 
, Printer's ink is cheap enough, and can be 
obtained anywhere. To apply it, rub it over 
the plate with the tip of the finger ; rub some 
also upon a piece of paper, then apply the 
blackened side of the paper to the blackened 
plate, and press it into contact. The picture 
is now ready to be put into the case. The 
ink gets dry in a day or two, and when dry 
looks as brilliant as when wet. 

Printer's ink is made by grinding lamp- 
black, with a little indigo added, in printer's 
varnish, which is composed of boiled linseed 
oil, resin, and yellow soap. This varnish can 
be purchased separately, and the ink may be 
thinned with it to any extent. The nature of 
the ingredients render it pretty certain that 
printing ink will not crack, but experience 
must decide the matter. 

We have often been asked how to make 
spirit varnish for negatives. The following 
is an extremely simple plan : — 

Procure some French polish, (which is shellac 
dissolved in methylated spirit), and dilute it with 
about an equal quantity of methylated snirit, or 
alcohol. Then warm it until the solution becomes 
clear and free from muddiuess. This is perhaps 
best done in a tin pot, with a lid, over a common 
fire. Yarnish made in this way does not cost more 
than about 2s. per pint. The best spirit varnish is 
nothing more than shellac dissolved in alcohol. 

A* correspondent has suggested that our 
articles are " too heavy and scientific," and 
that we do not give enough " useful dodges." 
Here, then, are some '* dodges " ; let them go 
for what they are worth. If " dodges " are 
what is required we will endeavour to fill a 
page with them in every number, and our 
Journal may be called " Photographic Notes 
and Dodges." 

The Photographic Dictionary will be 
published about the end of the month. 



A New Photographic Society has just been 

formed at Macclesfield. The following is the 

list 0^ officers : — 

President. 

J. BROCKLEHURST, Esft., M.P. 

Vice-President. 

G. STEWART, Esq. 

TreasQier. | Honorary Secretary. 

Mb C. R.JESPER. | Mr. F. M. MERCER. 

Members of Conncil. 
Ma. W. FODEN. Mr. J. B. ROBINSON. Mr. T. SHARPE 
^ Mb. W. THORNYCROFT. Mb. T. S. WRIGHT 
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The Secretaiy of the Sooiety hcLB done us 
the honout to ask tis to prepare a paper 
for one of their Meetings. To this we have 
gladly consented. The subject will be — 
*' Suggestions for vaaiotis Impovements in the 
constmctioti of Cameras and Mountings of 
Lenses.^' The paper will be illustrated with 
diagrams, and if the Society think it worth 
reading at a meeting, we shall report it in 
this Journal, and introduce the necessary 
woodcuts. 



FRENCH PliOTOGRAPHlC SOCIETY. 



Ordinary Meeting^ April \Uh, 185& 

The President, (M. HEeKAXTXT), read a 
letter from Hefr Pretsch on the subject of 
his process of Photo-galvanography. With 
the letter were enclosed several matrices and 
copper plates produced by the process, — 
some touched, and others untouched by the 
engraver, together with proofs from the same. 
In this letter Herr Pretsch makes some 
remarks with respect to M. Eenaud Saillard's 
process, and observes that his process in 
which the bi-chromafe of potass and gelatine 
18 emf^oyedy was patentetd in England in 
November 1854, and in France in June 1855, 
while the patent of M. Poitevin for a similar 
application of the above substances bears date 
August 26, 1855. 

M. Hekbi Cobbik exhibited a number of 
positive prints from the collodionized-paper 
negatives exhibited by him at a previous 
meeting. 

Some photographs of the Solar EcBpse 
of March 15th, taken by M. Desionges, and 
others by Messrs. Porro and Quinet Were 
exhibited. 

MiM. Dayavits and Gibabd presented 
the continuation of their paper entitled " A 
general investigation of the printing of 
pos itive photographs.' ' 

This communication fs extremely instructive 
and important, bat as it oocnpies more than 13 
pages of the Balletin, we must defer the insertion 
of an abstract of it for the present. 

[En. P. N.] 

M. Maxjgey, Optician, exhibited a dia- 
phragm with a viariable aperture, which cdn be 
adapted to ordinary lenses. The principle is 
as follows : — A thin disc- of india-iubb^, 
perforated with ^ circular hole of. the smallest 
diameter intended to be used, is 'fitted to the 
inside of the lens tube, the. edge of the disc 
being rigidly fastened all round to the tube. 
A copper cylinder fitting the tube iriterhally, 
and citable of being moved along it by 
means of an external screw, presses against 



the india-mbber elasHc disc, ttiA according 
as this pressure is increasied or diminished so 
the circular hole^ -or diaphr^gin, is, by the 
elasticity of the material, proportiofiably 
increased oV dimtni&fhed tn d^i^meter. The 
aperture of this variable diaphragm can be 
altered while the picture is being taken. 

It is very ammsing to us to find so many 
sappoaed new inventions continnally turning up 
which have been already described in this Journai. 
The diaphragm of H. Mangey, for instance, was 
suggested by Mr. Taylor, ca Dumfries, in his 
paper in thQ " Photographer ", reportied in Notea, 
X^o. 24, page 121. It is evident that the moveable 
oopper tule alteits the ^laee of the diai^ragm witb 
evety change in its diameter, but in a good 
portrait lens, this does not lead to any practical 
incouvenietkce. [En. P. N.] 



BIRMINGHAM 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 



General Meeting, April 27th, 185S. 

The 7ioe.Preaident, W. Howelk, i^sQ,, in the Chaxt. 

The minutes of the last Meeting having been 
read and passed, the following gentlemen were 
elected m'embers of the Society :— Mr. Edwin 
Bali* and Mr. Aliased Hunt. 

The Chaisman then called upon lihe Rsv. Wic. 
Law, of Marston Rectoty, to read his Paper, 
entitled :-*— 

A PEW StUAY KOTBS PEOM tfEMO&Alt^A OP 
PHOTOOBAPHIO DIPPtCtTLTIES. 

The reverend gentleman then rose, and read as 
follows : — 

The compliment which your Society, has paid me 
in electing me one of your Honorary mei^bers, 
demands tne expression of my gratitude and I aia 
happy (in complying with your request Aat I 
should read a paper this evening) of the opportimity 
of blending my thankful acknowledsements, with 
my contribution, however small, to uie interesting 
subjects which have already occupied your 
attention. 

You will have been prepared by the title of my 
paper, not to expect a ^sertation on the history, 
the. importance, the applications, and progress of 
this most fascinating branch of science. It is my 
province to handle a few hard physical ^acts. My 
remarks will be entirely of a practical nature, and 
necessarily cursory. " Photographic difficulties *' 
embrace topics of a wide rai^e; and the very 
perplexities to which they give rise, must inevitably 
present attraction to a philosophic mind, and 
redouble the energy of expressiveness and enquirv. 
We meet together on occasions like the preisient, to 
compare notes, — ^to engage in .discusaion,-f-to ask 
questions, — ^but seldom, I fear, to do, what is 
probably of still greater importance,, to report and 
exhibit /at7t<re« and difficulties. It. is pf^'nslve to 
to the amour propre^-^M Wouiidr the prideof human 
intellect, not to master what dthers'have done, and 
any confession whlph may seem to involve a Uck of 
skill or of knowledge, is seldom heard at meetings 
like this. And yet if we carefully scan the bmrden 
of editorial replies to correspondents in our 
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photographic journaUi, whilst we smile in guessing 
the absurdity of the enquiries of some, we can, few 
of us, i fancy do other than sympathise with the 
plaints and perplexities of others. A hospital lor 
forlorn photographers, would, barring the hmdrance 
already alluded to, seldom want occupants, and, 
under the judicious care of such doctors as 
Birmingham affords, I conceive that the proportion 
of incurables would be very small indeed. But I 
am not here to excite your sympathy to the extent 
of Auch a testimonial as this, although in sober 
earnestness, the principle on which it would rest 
has often been broached. What we really want is 
a committee composed of a very limited number, 
say 12 gentlemen, of sound scientific acquirements 
and chemical knowledge, and skilful in photogra- 
phic manipulation, who should test by actual and 
varied experiments the comparative value of the 
several processes, combinations and suggestions, 
continually brought before the public. I confess I 
do not feel the force of the objection that has been 
urged against the erection of such a valuable 
authoritv as this. Undoubtedly their report would 
give umorage to some, its very faithfulness must 
offend, for never, &c., — ^but the offence would soon 
be forgotten, the spleen of disappointment would 
soon evaporate in harmless ebulitioui and the 
benefit to photographers would be great and lasting. 
Jf honey and treacle, gelatine and meta-gelatine, 
deliquescent salts and collodio-albumen, cannot be 
all bracketed together as first class ** oequates," — 
surely their propounders cannot deem their efforts 
unappreciated, if the examiners by whom the 
qualities of these processes have been tested, do 
not place them, all under the same standard of 
perfection. Before such a tribunal as this, mere 
surprises would soon find their proper level, and 
the wide-spread disappointment occasioned by the 
publication of unsound formula would at once be 
ended, and needless trouble and expense be spared. 
Perhaps, as a stranger among you, I may be thought 
somewhat presumptuous in expressing my senti- 
ments thus freely, but I entertain a very strong 
opinion on this subject, and only hope that my 
feeble advocacy of the appointment of such a com- 
mittee may find an eohoin all the other photogri phic 
societies of our country. The subject of * • photogra- 
phic difficulties *\ now so painfully prolific, would 
then soon cease to be so ; and althoueh the fact of 
our researches being directed to the mysterious 
essences af actinism, heat, electricity, molecular 
changes, and delicately-balanced chemical affini- 
ties, — althotigh this would necessarily keep us fully 
alive to our own ignorance, and prompt us to new 
and unceasing enquiries and experiments, our 
progress would not then be as now, retarded by 
falsely - assumed facts, or by the imbibition of 
theories which may soon be exploded and forgotten. 
But time bids me to extend no further these 
preparatory remarks, although I cannot regard th^n 
as digressive, but simply and naturally introduc* 
tory. 

With a subject necessarily so varied and 
comprehensive as Photographic difficulties, it seems 
no easy matter to select and elucidate. On one point, 
however, we must all be agreed, that the choice of a 
process either for portraiture or landscape work 
where we have conveniently at hand the appliances 
of a dark operating room, presents no possible 
difficulty. Moist collodion achieves all mat we 
require, and far better and more rapidly, — whether 
we adopt either the direct positive or negative 
process, than any other known medium on which 
the actinic rays can act. 'The chief desideratum 



now is a dry process, possessing, or even approach- 
ing the characteristic qualities of the superlative 
excellence of this. Whether any dry film wHl ever 
be discovered in which the atoms of iodide of 
silver are loosely imprisoned and yet so completely 
entansled, so imited and yet so ready to be dis- 
turbed by the momentary passage of the slightest 
gleam of light, as in moist collodion, seems to me 
extremely problematical. But it is encouraging to 
know, that to manyphotographers of skill and science 
the discovery of such a process which our science, 
has made since the period when Daguerre announced 
to the French Academy, tibat, with a 20 minutes 
sitting in the bright glare, of full simshine, he 
could impress upon his silver tablet the likeness of 
the human face divine, certainly induces the hope 
that a dry process for outstripping all previous ones 
in rapiditv, may yet be in store for ud. And I am 
happy to DC able to add, that in a letter I have 
recently received from Dr. Hill Norris, he mentions 
that his researches and experiments are directed to 
this achievement, and that he is not without a hope, 
verging upon certainty, that he shall ere long 
accomplish this desideratum. Most cordially must 
every amateur who can appreciate the aid already 
rendered by the worthy Doctor to this branch of 
science, wish him, as I beg to be allowed to do, 
success. And here let me, so far as my own expe- 
rience enables me, dispose of one difficulty, viz., 
that of selecting a reaUy workable and certain dry 
process. Time forbids that I should even essay to 
mention half of the processes that contend in 
generous rivalry for the palm of victory in the 
pi^es of our various Journals. Let me assure m^ 
audience that in giving my own individual prefe- 
rence to some, I must not be imderstood as speaking; 
to the disparagement of others. I have at different 
times, as leisure has been afforded me, experimented 
with almost all ; and in every instance in which the 
rationale of the process seemed to rest on a philo- 
sophical and sound basis, I have succeeded in 
obtaining, so fieur as the mere production of a picture 
was concerned, satisfietctory results, but a cjfinparison 
even of the best, with moist collodion, sadly 
qualifies one^s praise. Of all the moiat preservative 
processes, undoubtedly Mr. Shadbolt's Honey pro- 
cess, with Dr. Mansell's modiH cations, is the most 
rapid and unfailing, but plates kept long, especially 
with free nitrate left on me film, are apt to show a 
troublesome marbled appearance during develop- 
ment, which not unfirequently produces stains. 
Mr. Llewyllyn's original process does not present 
this difficulty, but its comparative slowness in 
receiving the actinic impression is an olnection, 
which its superior keeping powers do not, I think, 
counterbalance. 

The liability to contract dust in these processes, 
as well as weU as in that of treacle is also a serious 
drawback to their general use, and both honey and 
treacle, from their peculiar andpermanent stickiness, 
are extremely impleasant to use. The meta- 
gelatine processes of Mr. Maxwell Lyte and Mr. 
Long, are capable of yielding most excellent results, 
but there is the trouble of boiling and reboiling, 
with the risk of discolouration from the injudicious 
application of heat in dissolving the gelatine, and 
in the former the additional tediousness of neutra- 
lizing and filtering the solution. The free nitrate in 
neither of these processes is recommended to be 
washed off, which I cannot help concluding, test a 
lengthened series of experiments, renders tw plttttt 
exceedingly liable to stains. 

If I haTenotpreviously mentioned the gdataie 
process of Dr. Hill Norris, it is not because I can 
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for a moment hesitate to assign to him the honour of 
having been the first to recommend this most valua- 
ble agent for penetrating the pores of the collodion 
film, and for imparting to it, when dry, a hard and I 
even surface. Nor must I omit to notice (it would I 
be manifestly unfair to do so,) the interesting and 
conclusive report of the Doctor's experiments, 
having for their object the discovery of a collodion 
with the requisite qualities for his purpose, perme- 
ability to the dissolved gelatine, and firm adhesion 
to the surface of the glass. From my own recent 
experiments with some of these plates, I can 
most fully confirm all that has been said respecting 
their certainty, if only the slightest knowledge of 
photographic manipulation be combined with 
ordinary care ; and most conscientiously do I 
recommend then. The difficulty of selection seems 
to be between this process and that of Taupenot. 

The results are equal ; — but I found on exposing 
at the same time, and in two cameras, mounted 
with lenses of precisely the same focus and action, 
plates prepared by each process, that the latter was 
a trifle superior in sensitiveness, but it is right to 
add that I did not in developing follow the Doctor's 
directions, having used simple gallo-nitrate for 
both. The dry collodion plate however was fully 
developed in half the time required by the collodio- 
albumen. And here let me direct your attention 
for a few minutes to a very valuable communication 
I received yesterday from Mr. A, Keene, of 
Leamington, to whom I addressed an enquiry 
respecting a new dry process, said to be of surpas- 
sing sensibility, by Mr. Fothergill, and alluded to, 
but not described in the London Photographic 
Journal, of the 22nd inst : — 

" To the Rev, William Law, Marston Rectory, 

" Rev. Sir, — I must apologise for not answering 
your communication yesterday, but press of busi- 
ness prevented. I presume you to be well 
acquainted with the different dry processes of 
which the coUodio -albumen has, X think, been 
generally acknowledged the most satisfactory : but 
the numerous precautions and the time required in 
preparing plates, with the liability to blister and 
tediousness of developing, have been serious 
objections. Mr. Fothergill, the discoverer of this 
process, a gentleman frequently visiting the Revd. 
Mr. Prior, South Bank, is an ardent photographist, 
and has previously been trying a series of experi- 
ments to find, if possible, a preservative »<nd 
accelerating substance which would answer the 
purpose, when simply poured on the washed 

•sensitized collodion-plate, washed off again, and 
dried, in fact to simplify the process to a minimum. 
Among other things likely and unlikely, he tried 
albumen, which has been found fully to do so, acce- 
lerating the sensitiveness double, compared with 
collodio -albumen, and by some thought nearly, if 

.not quite as sensitive as wet collodion. 

" The plan that has beenf ound to answer best is : 
" Sensitize the collodion plate in usual way, in a 

.thirty. grain neutral silver bath, wash moderately 
well with water from jug or bottle, not under a tap, 
until greasiness disappears, drain a second or two, 

• and pour upon it sufficient prepared albumen : 
White of Egg, .... 10 drachms. 
Distilled water. ... 6 do. 
'* Strong liquor ammonia 6 minims. Agitate into 
a froth and filter through sponge. To coat the plate 
run this round and round for about half a minute, 
wash as before,' place on end on three or four thick- 
nesses of blotting paper in chemically dark place to 

-djy-r-ready for use in six or eight hours. Develop 
with this solution : — 



Pyro-gallic acid. . . 2 grains. 

Glacial acid 10 or 15 minims. 

Distilled water .... 1 oz. 
With three ox four drops of bath to each drachm. 
In very warm weather equal parts of this and fol- 
lowing developer produces a clean picture, with 
same quantity of bath to each drachm :— 

Gallic acid powder . . 1 drachm. 

Pvro-gallic 10 grs. 

Glacial acid | drachm 

Distilled water 20 oz. 

" Let it stand an hour or two, frequently shaking 
and filter ; the picture is developed in from five 
minutes to fifteen, fix with hypo ; if with saturated 
solution, only let the plate remain in about half a 
minute, or film will crack and curl up when dry. 
About four ounces hypo to twelve of water is better. 
You will perceive no new agent is used, though the 
result from the means could not have been antici- 
pated, and I think opens a wide field for speculation 
and research. In what manner the. albumen acts, 
whether sufficient free nitrate is retained in the 
pores of the collodion film, for an albuminate of 
silver to be formed, which being insoluble does not 
wash off, or whether albumen acts merely mechani- 
cally, preventing the contraction of collodion film 
when dry, — the first idea appears most plausible, but 
against it hard water, containing chlorides, is found 
to answer. I have also succeeded in obtaining a 
picture, though certainly a faint one, upon a plate 
which has soaked a quarter of an hour in a weak 
solution of iodide of potassium, after being washed 
before albumen was poured on — that the albumen 
does produce the effect is evident, as plates prepa- 
red in some manner without albumen, and with 
albumen, without being washed, give but a weak 
picture after a much longer exposure. A portion of 
the albumen is also retained, the film on the plates 
prepared by Mr. Fothergill* s process is quite firm, 
but on those developed without any albumen pre- 
viously poured on, rotten. Mr. Pritchard, Surgeon, 
of Westbrook House, has been very successful with 
this process ; he obtained yesterday a stereoscopic 
picture — plate four days old — ^negative in twenty- 
five seconds, a 10 X ^ negative, at 30 past 4, in a 
minute and at half; he was at the same time 
trying experiments in the same direction as Mr. 
Fothergill, and would no doubt have discovered it, 
had Mr. Fothergill not been first. 

•* Since commencing this letter I have also had a 
gentleman who resides in the neighbourhood, bring 
me a negative to see, taken this morning at ten ; two 
and a half minutes exposure in a greenhouse ; very 
dense, and rather overdone. 

" I have contented myself with briefly as possible 
stating above facts which I hope may prove service- 
able. I have no doubt of the process superseding 
all other dry probesses at present known, from its 
simplicity and sensitiveness. I shall be happy to 
give you any further information in my power. 

"Respectfully yours, 

" A. Keene. 
" Leamington, April 24, 1858." 

Mr. Law suggested that the absorption of albu- 
men into the pores of the collodion might possibly 
be due to the antagonistic currents of endosmose 
and exosmose, which would undoubtedly be excited 
when the albumen was poured on the film. The 
effect of the latter current would be to carrv, only 
in a much smaller proportion^ the solution oi albu- 
men into the pores of the collodion which, by 
endosmose, had been deprived of a portion of the 
imbibed argentine solution. The albumen became 
thus imprisoned, and blending with the moist 
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collodion film throughout its substance, would not 
be dissolved out by the moderate washing which 
completes this process. He suggested, on this 
principle, the following experiment, as opening a 
subject for interesting and important scientific 
investigation : — 

Coat a clean glass plate with a filtered solution of 
gum-arabic — letitdry,— coUodionize and sensitize in 
the usual way. In this case the stronger of the 
two currents, endosmose, would be brought into 
play ; the pores of the collodion would be speedily 
filled with the gummy liquid, and the plate then 
simply washed and dried, might possibly yield a 
a film which, even in that condition, would be 
readily permeable by the developing solution. 
This Mr. Law observed would be only carrying out 
to its final result, the use of the albumen basis, 
recommended by him in the Journal of the London 
Photographic Society for October 1854, pp. 46 — 7. 

But, as I have said before, the selection of a dry 
process seems to alternate between Dr. Hill Norris's 
and Taupenot's. The great objection to these pro- 
cesses is the risk and trouble of carrying about a 
great weight of glass. The various paper processes 
overcome this difficulty ; but there is the granula- 
tion, which is almost always present more or less, 
and the inferior keeping power, to counterbalance 
the disadvantage of glass. I therefore feel inclined 
to yield the palm to Dr. Norris's process, which, 
for simplicity and absolute certainty, with anything 
like ordinary care is, I think, unsurpassed. 

Among paper processes my favourite one is as 
you are aware the Wax Paper, and next to that, is 
the simple Calotype. Turner's paper, immersed 
in a solution of 200 grains Iodide Potassium, 100 
grains Bromide Potassium, 1 pint water. Excited 
on tlie same bath as for Wax Paper, and exposed 
while damp. I have taken very good portraits by 
this method, not of course equal to collodion. 

[A number of prints were here handed round.] 

A great portion of these prints are, by the process 
I have just mentioned, — some by Wax Paper, and 
others by Collodion. Many of the large ones are 
printed in a new way, which I shall presently 
describe. 

We shall now come to the consideration of a few 
of th.e " Difficulties of Photographic Practice.*' 

First then, — Coating glass plates with collodion. 
To do this successfully some kind of holder should 
be used, and I know of none better for small 
plates than the one I now show you. A strong 
vulcanized India-rubber ball, attached to a disc of 
gutta-percha, faced with India-rubber ; this may be 
purchased in most of the shops. 

For large plates, rather a different one is required. 
The one I use is a plain turned-wood handle, 
hollowed at one end, and three little wedge-shapebits 
of gutta-percha let in ; these, when warmed, will 
adhere firmly for hours to the largest plate, and 
require some force to detach them. 

[The instrument, very simple and ingenious, was 
handed around.] 

, Another difficulty is in evenli/ devel(^ing dry 
.plates. When held in the hand, even experienced 
operators find a difficulty in getting the solutions 
well over the plate. To obviate this I take a piece 
of glass, somewhat larger than the plates intended 
to be developed, and I cement, with marine glue, 
strips of glass round the edges, so as to make a dish 
at once very useful and easuy cleaned, which, at the 
same time being transparent, the progress of the 
developmciit is easily seen. You may see how 
easily they are made. I may here just mention how 



exceedingly useful to photographers is the article 
of marine-glue. I am very fond of it, and invaribly 
use it whenever I want a cement. 

Filtering albumen for Taupenot's plates is our 
next difficulty. I have a small apparatus here, a 
modification of Mr. Crooke's albumen filter. You 
will see the principle upon which it is made, that 
all liquids will force themselves to a level in different 
vessels, providing there is any communication, 
however small. 

Another difficulty is the frothing of albumen 
and water. This little instrument has frothed 
some gallons of albumen since it has been in usej 
This apparatus consists of a small bottle with a wide 
neck ; through the cork is passed a piece of wood 
about the thickness of a cedar pencil, into this six 
or eight small pegs of wood are fastened. The 
shaking of the bottle then quickly firoUis the 
albumen. 

Plate-cleauing (both old and new plates), presents 
another difficulty. I have contrived this little 
affair for that purpose ; you wUl see it consists of a 
slab of wood, with a handle (like the back of a hair- 
brush;) round the edges are cemented bits of 
glass ; the plate to be cleaned is then slipped in its 
place and secured by the sliding bolt of glass, thus 
this enables you to hold the plate firmly in its place 
while rubbed with a tuft of cotton wool, dipped in 
nitric acid ; for this suggestion (the use of nitric 
acid) I am indebted to Mr. Sutton, and I can con- 
fidently reconmiend it as the best possible deter- 
gent. I apply it with a BucUe's brush; only 
using a gutta-percha instead of a silver hook. 

[Mr. Law then exhibited a very ingenious frame 
for printing from stereoscopic negatives ; also two 
or three very nice frames for drying plates.] 

I shall now proceed to exhibit my apparatus for 
taking dry plate stereoscopic pictures. The maho- 
gany box you see before you (size about 16x8x6), 
contains a yellow glass windbw, back and front, and 
two sleeves. Inside are two stereoscopic cameras, 
(single) ; these fit on to suitable fastenings .on the 
top of the box, and these fastenings have two 
motions, convergent and extending. There is also a 
box inside containing 36 prepared plates ; the 
plates in the slides are changed by inserting the 
hands through the sleeves. The whole is very 
light and portable. 

I am very fond of taking forest scenery, and have 
frequently noticed a very peculiar effect with some 
of the plates — a peculiar smudginess on the faces of 
some of the trees, especially larches and other trees 
of that class ; after some time I discovered that this 
was caused by the travelling of the light partially 
across the stems, during the 2| or 3 minutes or 
exposure. 

And now I have a few words about Dlry Collodion 
practice. With most of the really good ones I have 
been very successful. Of the Preserved Processes 
I like Shadbolt's Honey Process the best,, but there 
is considerable difficulty in removing any spots of 
honey from the hands. Of those which are dry I 
like Taupenot's and Dr. Hill Norris's ; to the latter 
gentleman is undoubtedly due the credit of being 
the first to suggest and perfect a really simple, 
efficaciottaf and certain dry process. I have no per- 
sonal feeling whatever in speaking sa favourably of 
the Doctor's process ;. I only speak in what I feel 
to be strict adherence to the truth. Long's process 
is merely a copy, and a very poo» one» of the one 
just spoken oi. 

I should like now to introduce a little instrument 
for spreading the ammonia- nitrate solution evenly. 
It is a small glass^ pipette, with a very fine aperture. 
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and a piece of India-rubber tubing at the otber end, 
one end of which is closed ; it acts exactly like a 
syringe ; a few drops of solution are squeezed on 
tne paper and brushed over, and this ia repeated 
until the paper is well corered. The usual plans of 
brushing or spreading with a glassrodare ineffectual. 

The fast difficidty I shall bring before your 
notice is the roughing the edges of the glass plates. 
In some conditions of collodion it will slip off the 
glass, and you cannot possibly avoid it, except by 
roughing or grinding the edges ; this I accomplish 
by means of a piece of whetstone, cemented to a bit 
of glaas, and by this means I am enabled quidkly to 
grind the edges of any plate. 

In conclusion, let me thank you for the attention 
you have paid, and the welcome you have given to 
me this evening. I feel honoured by your kindness 
in electmg me as , an Honorary member of your 
Society, and shall always do Everything in my 
power to assist you in your laudable endeavours to 
advance our fascinating art. (Cheers.) 

After some discussion, at vote of thanks was 
given to Mr. Law for his kindness in coming such 
a distance to read such an interesting paper, and 
for exhibiting such a variety of useful and novel 
apparatus, together with the beautiful negatives 
and prints illustrative of the processes. 

Mr. MoBsts then exhibited a Solar Camera, 
kindly lent by Mr. Atkinson, of Liverpool. This 
instrument consists of an oblong box, about 18 
inches long, mounted at one end with a large con- 
densing lens, into which the light is thrown by a 
moveable mirror, exactly as m a Solar Micro- 
scope ; a sliding frame to nold the negative occupies 
the centre; and at the other end, is a hole to 
receive the no2el of a half-plate lens, the image 
being thrown on a screen at some distance. He 
also exhibited a new apparatus for taking Vignette 
Portraits, and also some portraits produced by its 
means. This was the invention of Mr. Atkinson. 
He also exhibited an Orthoscopic Lens. 

After the thanks of the Meeting had been given 
to Mr. Morris, it was announced, that at the next 
Meeting, which will be the last of the present ses- 
sion, Mr. BouBNE will read a paper upon " Pho- 
tography, as applied to the Purposes of Trade." 

At this meeting also, the first free distribution 
among the members, of pictures purchased by the 
Council, will take place. 



RECOLLECTIONS AND JOTTINGS OP A 
PHOTOGRAPHIC TOUR, UNDERTAKEN 
DURING THE YEARS 1856-7. 

BY J. W. O. OUTCH, M.B.C.S.L. 

[^Continued from No, 61.] 

As panteth the hart for the water-brooks so 
does the ardent photographer long to be " up and 
doing" with the occurence of these few deliciously, 
bright, fresh, and healthgiving days which often 
occur in early Spring ; but here, theory, as in other 
affairs of life, proves vastly more fascinating than 
practice, for they are not fche days to commence 
the "gentle art" and the "longing lover" had 
better delay and curb his ardent aspiration, taking 
to himseli for consolation that "discretion is 
assuredly the better part of valour.*' The sun has 



but little power, and the {>icture8 prodiieed shar^ 
it from their fullness and want of force and 
brilliancy. 

Family matters compelled me to break up my 
winter quarters earlier than I could have desirea, 
and early in April of last year, (1857). I found 
myself wending Northwards and finalhr safely 
deposited in " auld Reekie," enveloped, aa I entered, 
in as genuine a Scotch mist as i can remember, 
and all looking comfortless and giving anything 
but a warm welcome to the Southerner ; day by 
day slipped away in the hopeless expectation of 
bright weather assuming. Easterly winds, mist, 
snow, rain, and hail were the order of the day; 
the camera, of course, never was unpacked, and tne 
heart was sick with hope deferred ; at last-, however, 
a bright gleam of real sunshine began to show 
itself, and eager for the fray, at the end of April, I 
started by railway for Melrose, making this the 
starting point for what I would term an AbbotS' 
ford Pitgrimage, and one as well worth making 
as any, to Compe8teU,and if with camera and a fair 
share of snccess the traveller will not regret the 
trip. At Melrose most comfortable quarters are to 
be met with, either in the Inn, which is very good, 
or in lodgings, which are abundant. Of the 
Abbey, perhaps the finest scene in Scotland, I 
need scarce descant much. It has been praised 
and described in much more graphic language 
than I can boast of using ; it has been painted by 
thousands on canvas, and yet neither verbal 
description or the cleverest limner on canvas, can I 
think, sufficiently do jastice to its various beauties. 
Its location too, and accessories, are so truly 
beautiful. Waving away the garrulous old Cus- 
tode and turning a very deaf ear to his oft-told 
tale, I began to frame in my own mind the several 
pictures I purposed taking ; and I think, if I bad 
rested there for weeks, instead of days, I could 
each hour have found out some fresh and undis- 
covered beauty. Summer, bright, fine, sunny 
weather, is however, certainly the right time to see 
this scene in perfection, and not at the early period 
of the year when I saw it. It is well cared for 
too and most carefully preserved, as it richly de- 
serves, and in its declining years propped up and 
supported when weak, and every attention paid to 
it to keep it as much as possible from falling under 
the ruthless hand of the destroyer Time. Several 
very beautiful views are easily attainable in the 
interior of the building, the light being very good, 
and some of the details of the tracery of the 
windows and the graining of the arches worth any 
pains being taken to ensure success ; of the exterior 
every facility is obtainable for view-taking in the 
church-yard, and what is no small luxury to the 
photographer, absolute quiet, the church-yard 
beine securely railed in, thus preventing the 
amatUfry that generally buKz around the operator, 
from penetrating. I spent two delightful days, 
bringing away eight negatives. From here to 
Abbotsford is only an easy drive. Shall I own to 
a feeling of disappointment which I felt on first 
seeing this world-known house. I had expected 
much more from the situation. The hills, as all 
the Scotch hills are to my mind, wanting in 
verdure, and the fields wanting their hedgerows, 
presents the same w»-picturesque expanse of 
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verdure that. one sees thvongh Fraaee and other 
parts of the Continent ; wanting in fact, the very 
essence of a beautifal landscape, the hedgerows 
and tree-covered hilb and glades of old England. 
The house too, t was disappointed with, externally 
and internally; although in the various rooms 
are crowded objects of great interest, still I seem 
to have expected more. I was not allowed to take 
any view of Uie front of the house ; but from the 
terrace behind, I readily obtained two that quite 
repaid me the trouble of the visit. The house, an 
irregular and not nnpicturesque pile of modern 
building, photographs very well, the stone being 
a dark grey, and doubtless had I had more time, 
from the opposite bank of the river several very 
beautiful views would be obtainable. From Mel* 
rose a few hours takes the tourist to Kelso, a most 
picturesque town, beautifully situated by the side 
of a ^ne clear river, spanned by a noble bridge, 
and close to the town, the majestio ruins of the 
Abbey. A general view of these fine and extensive 
ruins is readily obtainable from the church -yard 
which aurrounds it, and amply repays the photo- 
grapher. There is very much to be done here and 
all is easily accomplished from its peculiar locality, 
not being closed in by buildings; but, as is tne 
case with nearly all these ecclesiastical ruins in 
Scotland, the surrounding ground is appropriated 
to the purpose of a buryiug-place ; thus answerinff 
the double pupose of a resting-place for the dead 
and a security also for the ruin that it surrounds. 
Crossing the river Tweed is seen the fine gothie 
eeat of tne Duke of Boxbury, Fleur*s Castle, a fine 
and extensive pile of buildings ; but I came for the 
Abbey, and was content with getting several, six, 
good negatives of it. 

The great advanta^ of this agreeable little tour 
is the facility with which each place is reached by 
the railway and the comfortable and moderate 
priced Inns that are to be met with in the various 
towns ; for eager as the artist is for his mental 
food during the day the comforts of a good Inn 
and well-dressed ainner are by no means to be 
despised ; or the clean, wholesome, iresh-smelling 
sheets at night, whereon to rest the weary body, 
and dream of coming enjoyments. Near Kelso is 
a hill called the Pinnacle Hill, qnite worth the 
trouble of ascending, and giving the visitor an 
excellent idea of the singular beauty of the 
flituation of this pretty town. Having obtained 
what we thought a fair number of views we 
journeyed on next to Dryburgh, the ruins of 
Dryburgh Abbey being about a mile's walk from 
the station ; this, to my mind, was the most 
picturesque fragment of a ruin that I had yet 
visited, irrespective of the interest attaching to it 
from its being the resting place of the remains of 
the great Unknown, a curious fancy to be thus 
buried, nor is the tomb, or tombstones, with the 
modern iron railing, at all in keeping with the 
venerable building that enshrines it. He lies 
buried in St. Mary's aisle, with his wife and son. 
The beautiful foliage of the trees enlivening these 
ruins particularly struck me — a beauty that most of 
the Scotch ruins are sadly wanting in. The ivy 
here twines its tendrils io great advantage, adding, 
if possible, fresh beauties to the Witches Wheel 
window^ that must ever be admired and gaped at 



with, delight Sere is truly a rich field for the 
nhotographer. Fear not to over-expose, for the 
large masses of green, and the dark colour of the 
stone will admit of nearly any length of time. 

Jedburgh and Dryburgh can comfortably be 
accomplished in the same day, and still allow 
ample time for all necessary work. The Abbey at 
Dryburgh, if nothing else were visited, is worth all 
the trouble of the ride from Edinburgh. Jedburgh 
is somewhat more difficult of access, I mean as to 
the finding a good point of view from which to 
take the extensive ruins ; one is obtainable from 
close to the gate of the church-yard, and another 
from the road, but both are somewhat too. close. 
The interior did not seem to me to present many 
points of interest. It is a most venerable pile, of 
the date of 1 ,000, rebuilt by David I. Part of it has 
been roofed in and glazed in the worst possible 
taste, and is now used as a place of worship. Sir 
David Brewster and Mr. Somerville first drew 
breath in this little town. I contented myself 
with two views of the Abbey, and not likmg my 
quarters, the Hanar (the Spread Eagle evidently^ 
being the Inn of the place), I determined on 
taking the late train to Edinburgh, thus closing 
a week's most enjoyable and instxuctive tour^ 
moderate in expense, most easily accomplished, and 
possessing many and great points of interest^ 
whether to the ordinary traveller in search of th^ 
picturesque, or to the primary and more searching 
eye of the photographer, who seems never sati8fie<^ 
not even with walKing away with Abbeys in his 
portmanteau, and bridges, rivers, ruins and palaces, 
under his arm, — ^he still craves for more. 

To be amcluded in our next. 



'^0* Commtmicationa to be addressed to the Editor, 
St. Brelade*s ^ay, Jersey, 

..^ II .-...■_ - ■ — 

CORRESPONDENCE. 



ON THE TBEATMENT OF OLD yiTBAftB BATHS. 
To the Editor of Photographic Notes. 

SiB, — In August, 1857, afler six months of 
absence, I found my sensitizing bath of a deep 
brown colour. I tried kaolin and filtering, but in 
vain. I put it by as useless, (say about 40 ozs. 
and call this bath A). I then Converted an old 
nitrate bath which had been used for over twelve 
months, into a sensitizing bath (say 40 or 60 ozs.). 
I used it continually for about five months, 
cleansing it from time to time with kaolin (call 
this bath B). As this bath had originally been 
only a 30-grain bath (reduced by the iodide of 
potassium, when mixing it), it must have been 
yerj weak. 

Having used a large portion of this bath, I 
mixed the discoloured bath A with the remains of 
it, and used kaolin : the result was a Pebvectlt 
GLEAB BATH, which acted well, (call this mixed 
bath, C). I took about 14 ozs. of C, and added to 
it 6 ozs. of a 6 -grain solution of nitrate of silver. 
Supposing C not to contain more than 18 grs. of 
nitrate per oz., this new bath, (D), would contain 
under 26 grains per ounce. I divided a sheet of 
Si^ndford's albumenized paper into two parts 
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I albameDized one -in bath C and the other 
in bath D ; the same time was given to both, they 
were dried together ; a slip of each portion was 
placed on the same plate; they were' exposed for 
the same length of time and toned together. This 
was repeated. 

I send you the resnlts. It wonld not be easy to 
distinguish which had been floated on the stronger 
solution ; which on the weaker. 

I began these experiments with a bath which 
had been discoloured (I know not how), and which 
had been laid b^ for over a year. I forget the 
number of your journal in which I mentioned this. 
I drew the conclusion that time is, to a certain 
extent, an equivalent fur strength, in nitrate of 
silver in sensitizing. I believe that I am right. 

I now find that a discoloured nitrate bath, tho' 
at first incurable hy kaolin, if put aside for some 
months, and then cleansed by kaolin, may be made 
a most effective sensitive bath. I do not attempt 
to account for the chemical changes which must 
have taken place. All I know is that a bath 
which kaolin failed to cleanse, was, after lying by 
for five months, perfectly cleansed by kaolin, 
Nor was the cleansing the result of mixture with 
the old clean bath; for before mixing the two 
solutions, I tried a small portion of A with kaolin, 
And only when the liquid became clear did I mix 
the two baths A and B together. " N." 

P.S. — Perhaps I ought to add that the colour of 
the solution A remained unaltered until the last 
use of the kaolin. 

— The strips sent by our correspondent are 
precisely similar in appearance, and the whites are 
beautifully preserved. The paper is certainly very 
good, and appears to be of English make. This 
may have something to do with it. "N." should 
procure one of Mr. Wood's Argentometers, and 
test his bath accurately. His results would then 
have more scientific interest. [Ed. P. N.] 

MR. fothergill's fbocess. 
To the Editor of Photographic Notes, 

Dear Sie, — Allow me to bear my testimony in 
favour of the Dry Collodion Process, published in 
the Times, by Mr. Fothergill. It seems to me 
in point of sensitiveness to hold a middle place 
l)etween Gollodio-Albumen and Norris's gelatine, 
hut I have not myself obtained, by any dry process, 
such soft and pleasing pictures as by this of Mr. 
Tothergiirs. The plates so prepared develop 
"beautifully under gallic acid and acetate of lead, as 
recommended lately in your Notes, I strengthen 
the picture sometimes with pyro-galHc and citric 
acid when the details are well out. I for one feel 
much obliged to Mr. Fothergill. As to collodio- 
albumen I fiud Mr. Acland's suggestion of washing 
the collodion film in a weak solution of iodide 
potass a very great improvement, the plates that 
have been so treated seem to develop with much 
more certainty, and the shadows are clearer than in 
all most any of the pictures that I have taken 
before without the said wash. From several 
experiments I should say that the latter process was 
from six to eight times more sensitive than Long's 
process. J. W. Bull. 

Harrow. 



BLISTBBIKa OV THE FILM, &C, 

To the Editor of Photographic Notes. 
Sie, — Seeing in the last number of the Notes 
many complaints of the collodion peeling off the 
plates in the " Dry Process," perhaps it will not be 
out of place to say a few words on the subject. I 
have tried several samples of Collodion but could 
never develop without the film peeling off more or 
less. The other day I prepared eight plates, three 
with a collodion sold expressly for the Dry Process, 
the rest with some old red collodion, all sorts 
mixed together, which I have had by me some time. 
With them I succeeded beautifully ; they came out 
well without the least tendency to peel off. I could 
give them a good washing without disturbing the 
film in the least. The three prepared with dry 
collodion I could not develop ; two peeled off before 
I could get them out of the first dish. I use no- 
thing but the plate itself for stereoscope glasses. I 
place it very level on the stand, and pour over the 
developer; there is no fear of it running off if the 
plate is level ; for larger plates I cement strips of 
plate glass on to a flat piece of glass, just allowing 
the plate I develop to go in easily. I can then see 
how it develops, which I could not do so well in a 
porcelain dish. " Maitland." 

— When the proper kind of collodion is used, 
blistering of the film, peeling off the glass, &c, never 
happens. The pyroxyline should be made with 
rather weak and hot acids, and the collodion should 
contain the proper quantity of water. When these 
points are attended to all goes right, and the film 
adheres tightly to the glass. [Ed. P. N.] 

MINUTE HOLES IN GLASS POSITIVES. 

To the Editor qf Photographic Notes, 
Sir, — Since I have arrived here from the North 
I find that all my positives go into small minute 
holes. Last year» when here, thev did the same. 
I consider that it is owing to tne Lime in the 
water, as the silver tests show abundance of it in 
the water. 

In your first volume I wrote you about the 
same thing, signed '* Chemical". Since then I have 
been in several towns and always find, when Lime 
i^ ill the water, that, in a week or less, the Pictures 
go into minute holes. I do not admire varnishing 
the Pictures, but I can find no oiher remedy. 

'* Chemical." 



Glasgow. 



FEINTING BY BByELOPMENT. 

To the Editor of Photographic Notes. 
Dear Sir, — I have been trying your new modifi' 
cation of the development process with lemon juice, 
but have met with indifferent success. I send you 
herewith two prints as specimens ; one on Canson's 
Positive, and the other (the Church), on Hoi ling- 
worth's thin paper. You will see that the former 
is very granular and terribly dirty, the view of the 
church is less so, but the sky-part had a strong 
tendency to discolour in the gallic acid, and I had 
to remove it before it appeared half dark enough ; 
the development occupied perhaps fifteen or twenty 
minutes, and I may mention that both papers were 
similarly treated in every respect, viz., salted with 
chloride of sodium, 8 grs., and lemon juice, 2 drops, 
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to 1 oz. of water, excited with Buckle's brush. 
Clean. Silver, 40 grs., lemon juice, 4 drops, 
exposed five minutes to diffused light, which gave 
a faint impression, and developed with fresh gallic 
acid, the print forming a tray. 

I think all these appear to be conditions which 
should give successful results, and cannot conceive 
the cause of failure, at least on the HoUingworth's 
paper, but apart from the dirty development, tiie 
colour which the process seems to yield is not 
desirable. Now when I tried the process the first 
time, directly after you published it in Notes, 
No* 15, I easily got fine deep blacks, but with this 
modification it seems difficult, if not impossible, as 
one print I took remained in the gallic acid 
upwards of three-quarters of an hour without pas- 
sing the red tinge ; another difficulty seems to be 
that they change colour in the hypo as a sun-print ; 
this I did not observe to occur on those prepared 
with gelatine and chloride of barium. 

Now a word on your recommendation of Buckle's 
brush ; it is certainly a very desirable implement, as 
it saves a dirty dish, but is liable to leave various 
hiarkings and isolated spots, which seem to say 
that the silver is not uniformly spread. Would a 
stronger nitrate bath or a double dose of the ordi* 
nary one, better obviate this. My time available 
for Photographic experiments being so very limited 
I prefer to impose these questions upon you. 
Your solution of them may probably benefit otners 
as well as myself. 

" Phos." 

— It appears that our correspondent only brushed 
the paper over once with nitrate of silver; it 
should have been brushed over a second time, about 
five minutes after the first application. The paper 
was therefore insensitive, and did not contain 
sufficient free nitrate to complete the development 
to the black tone ; hence arose all the evils com- 
.plained of. 

There are some difficulties in this process of prin- 
ting without a toning-bath which should be clearly 
stated, and, as far as possible, understood. When 
these are mastered the process \% an extremely 
good one. 

In the first place, a good negative is an essential 
condition of success. There is no possibility of 
getting a fine print from a bad negative. The 
negative, should be sufficiently dense, but not too 
dense, in the blacks, and the lights should be clear 
and free from all discolouration ; the blacks should 
not be quite so dense as those of a sun-print. 

The nitrate bath should be in good condition, 
-and the gallic acid freshly made, and energetic in 
its action. The exposure should be correctly timed, 
and the development pushed as far as possible. 
The hypo not stronger than one part hypo to 
twenty parts water. All that is now required in 
the process is to find some substitute for hypo- 
sulphite of soda. [Ed. P. N.] 



ON DBVELOPING WITH I EON. 

We quote the following remarks from a letter 
from Mr. Beattie, of Leicester : — 

** I have this day tried the development with 
proto-sulphate of iron, as mentioned in the last 
Notes, and find it succeeds well." 



SPOTS ON COLLODION POSITIVES. 

To the Editor of Photographic Notes, 
My Dear Sir, — I beg to submit to your 
opinion the accompanying glass photograph ; it is 
as you may observe partially covered with small 
black spots, resembling pin points ; it is one of 
many that have turned so after remaining appa- 
rently free from defect for about two weeks. They 
then presented faint spots which for some days 
became deeper, and having reached the stage of the 
one I sent you, got no worse. I do not think the 
cause is in the collodion, as all sorts give the same 
defect : neither has the washing anything to do with 
it. I wash well ; and in order to obviate the spot- 
ting, have soaked the plates in water for hours 
together, after being fixed, but all of no avail. I 
appeal to your scientific and practical knowledge to 
point out the cause of this, and by doing so you 
will confer another boon on an unfortunate 

" Photoobaphic Leopabd." 

— We have had many queries lately with respect 
to these spots on collodion positives. To us they 
are not familiar, and we can only offer conjectures 
as to their cause. Are they owin^ to sulphurous 
particles in the atmosphere of smoky towns, which 
stick to the varnish ; or to the film perhaps, while 
being dried before the fire ? Or are they owing to 
impurities in the washing water, or to undissolved 
particles in the developer, or nitrate bath, which 
stick, to the film P We can only suggest to filter all 
the solutions carefully, even to the washing water; 
or to use distilled water for the final washing, and 
to dry and varnish the plate in a place free from 
smoke, and then to enclose it at once in the case. 

[Ed. p. N.] 

on the deyelopment of negatives with ibon. 

The following is the postcript of a letter received 
from a correspondent who has just returned from 
America : — 

" I see people are experimenting with sulphate 
of iron as a developer. The following is a formula 
which a friend of mine in Montreal, Canada East, 
discovered, or whatever you may call it ; and in 
taking portraits I have seen him take a negative 
likeness of a child in less than two seconds, which 
he could not attempt before at all, an ordinary 
Pyro-gallin negative taking 40 to 45 seconds, and 
longer. He has used this since the beginning of 
February, I think. 

Proto-sulphate of iron 2 ounces. 

Acetic acid 12 *' 

Water 40 " 

** Bring up the full detail with the iron developer, 
and finish with the usual pyro -developer and silver. 
'* The Artist whom I mention is Mr. Notman, of 
Montreal. The collodion was Anthony's, of New 
' York. I cannot say how it is made exactly, but 
it is almost invariably good, the same answering 
for both negative and positive. 

" I used this formula for Norris's dry plates with 
great success, (I speak as an amateur), in taking 
winter views, in Lower Canada, often 10* or 15^ 
I temperature, only I diluted to half the strength 
I with water, and added a quarter-of-a*dram of glacial 
* acetic acid to the ounce.'* 
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"Enquirer** finds a difficulty in getting good 
prints on albumenized paper. His tones are too 
red, and he wishes to obtain purples. The plan 
usually adopted is, to place the print, on removal 
from the pressure frame, in a bath of hypo-sulphite 
of soda to which chloride of gold has been added ; 
to fix and tone it in. this bath, and then wasn and 
soak it for some hours in water frequei^ly changed. 
The prints so produced are greatly admired by most 
people, but unfortunately are yery liable to fade* 
When the prints are washed before bein^ put into 
the aboye toning bath, they are more difficult to 
tone ; this plan is however me safest as regards the 
permanence of the print. 

Prints on plain " Papier Saxe," excited with 
ammonia-nitriEite of silver, toned with sel-d'or, and 
then fixed with fresh hypo, are very permanent. 
They are Sometimes of too cold a tint, and look dnr 
and metdy. A little serum of milk with the salt 
bath greatly improves them in the above respects. 
We have never seen a faded print by this process. 
If the lights are too yellow, this will be corrected 
'by adding a litUe muriatic acid to the sel-d'or bath. 
The ammonia-nitrate should be applied -with a 
brush twice, and the paper dried by a gentle heat, 
and used at once. Ammonia-nitrate gives better 
whites than plain nitrate, but the sensitive papers 
will not keep ; they turn brown as the ammonia 
evaporates. 

The simplest and best printing process is, in our 
opinion, that which we have described in Notes, 
No. 42. This requires no toning bath, and the prints 
exactly resemble engravinss. The negatives should 
not be quite so dense as when they are reqiured for 
sun-printing. 

Some years ago, we sent Br. Hill Korris a print 
from one of his beautiful Dry Collodion negatives, 



a small stereoscopic sulgect ^H oi detail, mdn^ 
too dense for development printing. In a letter £:Qm 
him, alluding- to this print, be says : " I have had 
the pleasure of examining the very beautiful print 
you sent me. It is really a great point to achieve 
so excellent a tone without tne use of the tonine 
bath.^ 

In all printing operations, a good deal depends 
upon the condition of the nitrate bath. We have 
lately received a valuable communication on this 
subject from a former correspondent, «• N," which, 
with his permissioni we l^aye published. 

[Bd. p. N.] 

" Taylor.** Apply to Dr, N9^rris, 98, Lichfield 
Street, Birmingham. JEd. P. N.] 




Add one grain of citric acid to every 2 ow, of 
nitrate bath. Then proceed as for plain paper. 

[Ed. P N.] 

*' A Constant Reader'* Apply to Mr. Outch. 
See his advertisement. [Eo. P. N.] 

" J, F'* Tour friendl^^ advice is acknowledged 
with thanks. [Ed. P.. N.J 



The Commumeaiions cf G, Banhhart ; JJ. 
jr. ; J. L, i H. W. Holmers T. B. ; and the 
Replies to An Amateur ^ Isle cf Wight ; and 
An Old Subscriber, mil be given in our next. 



Photograpliy. 

Hesars. A. Marion & Co/S Papers are manufactured expressly for PHOTOGRAPHIC 

PUKPOSES; they are bleached by agents altogether inactive with regaid to Photographic 
substances, perfectly homogeneous in their texture, free from all impurities, and are acknowledged 
by the most successful operators to be the best ever made. 

POSITIVE and NEGATIVE, prepared and unprepared. 

HELIO-VELIN, Plain, extra Albumenized, and super -extra ditto. 

POSITIVE, prepared with Serum. 

NEGATIVE, extra sensitive. Plain, Waxed, and Waxed and Iodized. 

GUMMED and UNGUMMED PAPER and CARDS for Mounting Proofr. 

MOUNTS, on Paper and Card, different shapes and sizes. 

PASSE-PARTOUTS, Card-board and Papier^Torchon, square, oval, and dome shapes. 

SCRAP BOOKS, BLOTTING CASES, FILTERS, (7 sizes), &c. &c. 

(9* A Speelai lilst sent Post Free. 

A Large Assortment of STEREOSCOPES and STEREOSCOPIC PICTURES. Monuments, 
Statues, Bas-Reliofs ; Groups, coloured and uneoloured, in great variety, &o. &c. Views of the French 
Exhibition, Crystal Palace, Naples, Spain, Pompeii, Germany, Switzerland, &c., on Paper and Glass. 

PAPJfeTERIE MARION, 152, REGENT STREET, LONDON, (W.) 

Just Out —Price 2s- 
THE TUBFEKTINE WAXED-FAFEB FBOGESS, 

DESCRIBED AND ILLUSTRATED BY THE REV. J. LAWSON, SISSON. 

By this simplest and easiest of all the Paper Processes, Negatives can be obtained which rival those on 
glass. (Vide Note by Editor of Photographic Journal, page 187 of the Number for March.) 

N.B.— Each Copy of the Work contains TWO STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS from NEGATIVES ON 
PAPER, by the above process. 

LondoiL :—At KABIOH^ ft Co., 152, Begent Street 
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JUNE . 15, 1858. 



We have received a great number of orders 
for the proposed dhilliiig patnphtet ^kich is 
to eontain 4;bfe account of Mt. "Boimefs 
proisess of Printing in Carbon, and begin to 
hope that our plan of purdhasihg the J)rbce8s 
of hYtti send publishing it on our own aocouht, 
toay be 6arri6d into efifeet. If we can secure 
orders for a thousand copies, we will fak^ 
biir chance of (tisposing of slnother thousand, 
at two shillings each, through the trade, and 
arrange with Mr. rouncy at once. Those 
Mrhb order theit copy direct froth us, and 
befot^ we close our list, will therefore get it 
for one shilling instead of two, which would 
be its price afterwards. But the present 
state of the list, although promising, falls as 
yet far short of a thousand ; still everything 
must have a beginning, and the difficulty we 
have to eotntend with is that of inducing men 
to sit down and write a letter, even for a 
thing which they really want, and which 
cannot be obtained in any other way. In 
many instances we have been greatly pleased 
with tiie interest taken in this matter by 
coTrespondents, and also with their liberality, 
not a few having requested us to put their 
names down for Jhe shillings, if necessary. 
One of the first orders we received was from 
Mr. Rejlander, who says, "I, for one, am 
obliged, by the onerous duty you take upon 
yourself as to the purchase of Mr. Pouncy's 
process, and I will guarantee ten shillings to 
be sent when required." Many thanks to 
this gentleman; we wish there were a few 
more as much in earnest as he. 

That our proposition may be clearly under- 
stood we will briefly repeat it. Whoever 
would be glad to give a shilling for a 
pamphlet containing Mr. Pouncy's process of 
Printing Positives in Carbon, may enclose us 
an order worded thus: "for Mr. Pounqy'j? 
Process," adding his address, but enclosing 
no stamps, the receipt of money at this stage 
of the proceeding being troublesome to us. 
When these orders reach a thousand, we will 
. purchase and publish the process, leaving it 
td ihose who have promised to redeem their 
pledge. Another thousand copies will then 
be distributed among the trade, and the price 
of them, will be two shillings each. 

We desire no profilt in this transaction, 
but will give our trouble, take all risks, and 
print the edition of two thousand copies for 



nothing. But should any profit arise out of 
it, the amount shall be devoted to any 
charitable purpose that the majority of our 
subscribers may. suggest. There is a Literary 
fund, and an Artistes fund ; why hot a Photo- 
graphic fund, for the relief of the families of 
professional photographers in distress ? We 
would suggest then that a^ny profit which 
may arise out of our purchase of Mr. Pouncy's 
process should be placed at the head of a 
subscriptibn Est for a Fund. of this kind. 
Bui let us not *' count oip: chickens before 
they are hatched." Some hundreds of our 
readers have yet to make up their mind to 
write a few wordei upon a. piece of ps^per and 
commit it to the post; really an arduous 
'task~a serious duty to p.erfoi;n%. W^l they 
do this, and help us in a good work, or are 
we after all to be doubly disappointed, first 
at finding that a valuable process must still 
he kept a secret; and secondly, that we 
cannot rely upon the hearty co-operation of 
our readers in carrying , out an important 
object ? We have all along endeavoured to 
do our duty in the conduct of this Journal, 
by bringing forward and. discussing, to the 
best of our ability, whatever matters seemed 
to be indicative of. progress and improvement 
in Photography, and by stating frsuikly the 
results of our own experiments. No doubt 
there are some shortcomings and imperfections 
to regret, but our heart has been in the work, 
and to all appearance we possess the confidence 
and good will of a greater number of readers 
than are required to assist us in a matter in 
which all are equally interested. We hope 
then that this appeal will not be made in 
vain. But there is an old saying, that " what 
is everybody's business is sometimes nobody's." 
This will not do. Everyone must put his 
own particular shoulder to the wheel and beg 
his friends to do the same. 

Some of Mr.. Pouncy's prints may now be 
seen at the Exhibition of the Photographic 
Society in Coventry Street. They have been 
condemned in the Review of the Exhibition 
which appeared in the Society's Journal as 
inferior in colour and detail to the best of the 
prints by the old processes. ThiA -may be 
true, but colour is. a matter of taste, and with 
respect to detail- no inference can be drawn 
fr^m a comparison between ^rintd without 
also comparing the negatives. The fact is, the 
Society doe6 not think fit to patronize Mr. 
Pouncy and his process. He is a plain-spoken 
man, and denounced at one of their meetings 
the present methods of printing in terms 
which they did not think fit to report ; asking 
also at that time one hundred and fifty guineas 
for his process. So Mr. Podncy was sent 
about his husiness, and lus pxints condemned 
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to the same limbo as Fositlves by Artificial 
Ligbt. In future, tbe inventors of new 
processes of value will no doubt take warning 
by what has happened to Mr. Pouncy, and not 
go out of their way to invite the aid of the 
Photographic Society. 

A few days ago we were shown some painted 
photographs on paper. The artist was a 
student of the Royal Academy, and the 
pictures were highly finished, a great deal 
of time and pains having been bestowed on 
them. They were, however, unfit for 
exhibition, from the photographs having faded 
and turned yellow. What a loss of labour 
to the artist, and what a disappointment to 
the purchaser, are such accidents as these, 
unfortunately but too common ! Now, on the 
most disparaging estimate of Mr. Pouncy' s 
prints, they are certainly good enough for 
retouching ; this circumstance alone should 
recommend the process to every conscientious 
professional photographer who avails himself 
occasionally of the assistance of the artist; 
or if the conscience of any such gentleman 
should require a stimulant, let the public 
insist upon the basis of the picture being 
carbon, now that Carbon Printing can really 
be accomplished. We have for years deplored 
the unfortunate want of permanence of positive 
prints. Who would waste his time in 
blowing, or his money in buying, soap- 
bubbles, beautiful though they be ? Let 
us then, with one accord, endeavour to urge 
on towards perfection that new and important 
step in Photography— Cabbon-Peinting. 

There is a curious letter in '* Notes and 
Queries" of May 22nd, on this subject, signed 
" Sholto Macduff"." 



Mr. A. Ross, of Featherstone Buildings, 
informs us that he is about to manufacture 
Compound Landscape Lenses, on the principle 
of M. Petzval's, and that he will send us for 
insertion in our next number, a *' popular 
comparative digest of the ordinary single 
Landscape Combination, find M. PetzvaFs 
Orthoscopic combination." This will no 
doubt be a very interesting paper, and we 
have requested him to let us have the 
communication in good time. 

A letter from M. Voigtlander, in reply to 
the last from Professor Petzval, will be found 
at page 147. We hope now that this angry 
controversy will cease. The facts of the case 
are sufficiently clear. 

.We have received, from various quarters, 
very favourable accounts of Mr. Fothergill's 
Dry Collodion Process. 

Our readers, at .least those who practise 
the Waxed Paper Process, should certainly 



read Mr. LaWson Sisson's little book, illus- 
trated with two very nice stereoscopic subjects. 
We have a good deal to say about this process, 
a^ soon as we can find time and spac6. 
Paper immersed in dilute muriatic acid and 
rinsed, before being waxed, shows an even 
structure, free from granulation, and all the 
free alkali is neutralized. 

Our time is just now greatly occupied in 
putting the last touches to a Photographic 
Dictionary, and correcting the proofs. This 
work will extend to bet\yeen 300 and 400 pps. 
and has occupied most of our time for the 
last six months. There are some articles 
which were promised for this Journal, but 
which have been unavoidably deferred from 
time to time. As soon as the Dictionary is 
fairly " under weigh," we shall return 
with redoubled energy to the " Notes," and 
the experimental labours of the dark room, 
which supply some of the materials for it. 



MACCLESFIELD 

PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY; 

The Members of this Society held their first 
Meeting for the discussion of Photographic matters 
on Wednesday, Jane 2Qd. 

A paper was read on " Dr. Hill Norris's 
Dry Collodion Process," illustrated by experimental 
roanipnlation and apparatus, by Mr. W. B. Osboro, 
Treasurer of the Birminffham Photographic Society. 
This paper will be shortly published in our columns. 



BIRMINGHAM 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 



General Meeting, May 25thf 1858. 

The Vioe-Fresident, W. HowBix, Esq., in Hie Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting having been 
read and passed, the Secretary announced, that in 
accordance with the notice given at their last sitting 
(this being the last meeting of the present Session), 
the Council propose to make on this evening, their 

FIRST PEBSENTATION OP PHOTOGBAPHS tO the 

Members. The pictures, being of different subjects, 
will be balloted for. 

Pictures to the value of nearly £4. were then 
balloted for. 

The Chaibmai^ then called upon Mb. Boubne 
to read his paper on 

THE APPLICATION OF PHOTOO&APHT TO BUSINESS 

PUBF0SB8. 

Kapoleon, by contrast, styled tbe Great, once 
contemptuously stated his deliberate conviction 
that " England was a nation of shopkeepers " ; a 
remark, which, to this day has met with no denial, 
and in all probability is destined never to be 
contradicted. Doubtless, that far-sighted man 
afterwards discovered, that hidden in that all- 
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absorbing loye of traffic, lay the real secret of 
England's immense power, irrespectiye of Industry's 
twin sister, wealth. Sufficient, that other nations 
have, by their humble imitations of our business 
propensities, learned to look upon the sword as a 
mere auxiliary in the structure of a nation's 
greatness. 

The principle of self is so deeply inherent in us 
all, more or less, that on the accidental discovery 
of any wonder in science, we are led to examine in 
what manner it may be made subservient to our 
-worldly aggrandisements and to grapple with it till 
bound hand and foot in slavish attendance on our 
increasingly varied and capricious wants ; using it 
as a chariot wheel for the purposes of trade, or to 
pander to our love of pleasure. 

This may at first sight appear very low ground, 
but a slight recollection will show it is not so in 
reality, for I ask, what, of late years, has been so 
beneficial in promoting the cause of civilisation as 
railways, and I conjecture, without fear of contra- 
diction, prospective, and I might add perspective 
dividends, played no small part in tiieir rapid 
spread throughout the land. 

Besides, I repeat, it is to commerce England owes 
her ascendancy over other nations; and what is 
commerce, but the aggregate endeavours of indi- 
viduals to acquire pecuniary advantages ? That 
these endeavours are made in unjust ways as well 
as just ones, as lately we have had so many 
opportunities of knowing, rather tend to strengthen 
my assertion that self-interest is a motive power 
in discoveries of a scientific nature. 

This point settled then, we proceed to notice a 
few of the multifarious ways in which photography 
has been applied to business purposes. The primary 
efifect of the discovery, after the surprise it excited 
h.ad somewhat abated, was to call into existence 
numberless likeness-takers ; men of a rather scien- 
tific turn of mind, and in some cases perhapB) 
unfitted for any other pursuit. Indeed, of late years, 
since the lamented Mr. Scott Archer's Collodion 
Process was thrown open to the world, the name is 
legion of those who earn their livelihood by pre- 
senting you with *' your likeness, coloured, in a 
magnificent frame, for the small charge of one 
shilling." More particularly in sea-port towns, 
where "Jack" is rampant, is to be noticed this 
increase. I was, myself, struck with the quantity 
in the main street leading &om Plymouth to Devon • 
port, nearly every other house being a photographic 
establishment, and in some cases as many as three 
together, all doing literally , a roaring trade ; some 
man, by no means a candidate for the Hospital for 
Diseases of the Chest, stationed at each door, vdth 

fersuasive eloquence, requesting you to step inside, 
t is only natural to presume they answer as a com- 
mercial speculation or they would not be there. 

Now, I take it, this " holding the mirror up to 
nature" in a highly popular form, must have a 
tendency to elevate the humbler classes, who, 
surrounded by these scientific substitutes for daubs 
and scissor-cut profiles, are led to enquire into some 
of the Hrst principles in the chemical action of light ; 
and the spark of intelligence once ignited, is per- 
haps soon fanned into a flame, exciting a thirst for 
knowledge on other subjects, difficult to appease. I 
remember seeing a notice of a trip to the Lickey 
TTilla a summer or two ago, every pleasure-seeker on 
that occasion receiving a likeness of himself, or 
herself, in a frame, taken on the spot. Imagination 
paints some bashful son of toil whose brawny hands 
testify to their owner's disregard of hard labour, yet 
diffident, when wishing to make to some coy maiden 
an avowal of love and constancy. "What opportimity 



so good, as when amid the fireedom of nature's beau- 
teous scenes the swain comparing with his duLcinea 
the artist's attempt to pourtray meir facial charac- 
teristics? What opportunity so good to exclaim 
tinconsciously with Shakespeare, *'Look on this 
picture and on that," and to add, but not with 
Shakespeare, " how well them two 'ud look toge- 
ther!" Imagination fancies these two, (now happy 
parents) looking back vtrith pleasure to the day 
when the business necessities of some humble 
photographer caused his attendance at a gipsy party 
to take likenesses. I might dwell upon the pleasure 
afibrded by the possession of life-like portraits of 
those whom we love or respect. I might touch on * 
the good the picture of some venerated mother, now 
no more, exercises over some son, who, his wild oats 
unsown, is restrained in some wrong doing by that 
sainted look, in which warning and benevolence are 
so plainly mingled. But my subject demands my 
withdrawal from those more firuitfil themes. 

Photography has been applied with great success 
to the business of Medical Men. Dr. Diamond, in 
1856, read a Paper before the Royal Society, in 
which he showed how beneficial is this science in 
cases of lunacy. A patient at one moment may be 
full of gaiety and pleasure, and at another, dejection 
and despondency hold their sway. The photo- 
grapher catches instantaneously the cloud or the 
sunshine of the soul, thus enabling the metaphysi- 
cian to witness and trace out the connection between 
the visible and the invisible in the philosophy of the 
human mind. These records thereafter form a guide 
by which to act in other cases. Dr. Diamond also 
stated that cures in cases of insanity may be effected 
by means of portraits themselves, and gives the 
following account of a case in which photography , 
as he conceives, imquestionably led to a cure : — 

" A. D., aged 20, was admitted under his care in 
August, 1854, having been recently discharged from 
B«i^em Hospital, after a year's residence there. 
Her delusions consisted in the supposed possession 
of great wealth and of exalted station as a queen. 
Any occupation was therefore looked upon by her 
as beneath her dignity. It was not vdthout great 
persuasion that this patient was induced to allow 
herself to be photographed ; but when she saw her 
likeness, and was led to converse upon the subject 
of her delusion, an improvement took place, and she 
was eventually discharged cured." 

The author also showed that portraits were highly 
useful in case the patient, having left cured, should 
have a relapse, and require re-admission into the 
hospital, when the former likeness has been found 
more useful in calling to his mind the care and 
treatment than any recorded description could 
possibly be. T. N. Brushfield, Esq., Superintendent 
of Chester County Lunatic Asylum, states the gra- 
tification patients, under his care, evinced at being 
shown their own portraits, or those of friends, and 
that a woman who had been one of the worst cases, 
begged for a portrait of herself, that she might send 
it to her son in Ireland, to show how much better 
she was. So many other circmnstances will so 
readily occur to the minds of all my hearers, in 
which photography could be made serviceable in 
Surgery, that it is needless for me to particularize. 

Then again, reflect on the immense use this noble 
art is to the Detective Officers. Happening to need 
the services of this useful fraternity, I was struck 
with the numerous likenesses, suspended in the 
office, of different ladies and gentlemen whose 
avocations were of a doubtful character, thereby 
rendering their apprehension at any future period, 
when found necessary, a work of great facility.' In 
fact while in the office^ one policeman in plaia 
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olorthes, liaving just reoeired per poit a jQiotograph 
ojf Bcn&e one ** wanted/' handed it to another, with 
the question "Do you know that^' Teceiying in 
reply *' I should think I do, rather !" The inference 
is easily drawn. By the way, it is a curious fact 
that criminals always manifest peat interest in their 
likenesses and are always part&culaily anxious that 
they should be eood ones. Again, a strong advocate 
of Teetotalism liaTing tried in vain to convert a 
tippling brother, made it his business to photogranh 
mm when considerably the worse lor liquor. Tne 
likeness, with its silent moral, shown to the brother 
when sober, produced the desired effect, and 
anotiier disciple was gained to the cause of Temper- 
ance. Br. Koulston, of Leeds, recommends that 
unmediately upmi a dead body being found, two or 
more photographs should be taJLen, so that a perfect 
fius-simile of the features, both in full and profile, • 
should remain for the inspection of those who have 
lost friends or relatives, and whowotild by this 
means frequently be relieved from a state d ago- 
nizing suspense, when the putre&otion of the corpse 
no longer permitted of recognition. Every one 
knows that the morbid curiosity of the lower orders 
in Paris, and more particularly of young girls, leads 
them frequently into th^ '* Morgue, where the 
dead bodies of those who have met with a tragicid 
end are exhibited in a nearly nude state, on a stone 
slab, on a gentle inclination, waiting the recognition 
of friends. I cannot but think photography might 
be there substituted with advantage. 

The Play-writer has even made this art subser- 
vient to his business, for the London Newspapers 
hare lately informed us of a farce, produced at the 
Strand Theatre, entitled: " Your Likeness, One 
Shilling," in which is graphically and amusingly 
depict^ the fear into which some photographer 
plunges an old lady customer by sundry technical 
allusions to his professional apparatus, and the 
process of focusing more espwiaUy \ causing im- 
mense laughter. Again, with what benefit is 
photography used by an artist when engaged on a 
portrait of children. How extremely oifficult to 
retain them in one set position, and with one 
expression of countenance for any length of time ! ! 
Whereas the collodion process enables the portrait 
painter to dispense with the frequent posturing 
required in such cases. It is reported tnat while 
Sir Thomas Lawrence was pourtraying on 
oanvas the features of some noble peeress, 
a collision occurred between them from the 
want of stillness in the one, and the insisting of it 
by the other. Had sun-printing been then known 
and adopted, the end would nave been attained 
without any loss of temper on either side. I am 
fully aware that many eminent artists look with 
great distrust on the adoption of photography to 
tiieir assistance, but doubtless, as *'Time works 
wonders," these Conservatives in paintine will gra- 
dually give place to others of a more Baoical turn 
of mmd, wno, with the energy which accompanies 
youth, will gladly avail themsdves of the mechani- 
cal exactness which a photogri^h will give, and yet 
find abundant scope left for the genius of the true 
artist. 

A talented member of your Society, (Mr. Rejlan- 
der) has so recently shown you its applicability to 
picture composition, in the arrangement of figures, 
Hiat it is needless for me to enlarge. 

That the copper-plate engraver will yet make 
great use of this art in his business I confidently 
believe, though, its application either to copper, 
steel, or box- wood engraving, must be considered 
as yet in its infancy. 



Again, the abortions got tip to amuse little chil- 
dren in the way of magic lantern slides, wUl at 
once suj^gest witn what propriety photography can 
be apph^ to their improvement. 

The Librarian is just beginning to appropriate its 
benefits. By its means, a catalogue is formed of 
photographic fac-similies of the title-page of every 
book, in miniature, so that any bibliopolist can at 
once tell which edition of any work he would select. 

The Astronomer soon found his business was not 
only fistcilitated, but rendered more accurate by its 
use. Professor Bond, of America, was the first Who 
surmounted tiie primary difficulties. He success- 
ftilly poduced mmiatures of the moon, which when 
examined by a microscope, showed clearly the dark 
and light spots, serrated shadows and motmtaiti 
peaks with which that interesting, but as yet un- 
known region« abounds. One of the stars in the 
constellation Lyra, has already been photographed, 
and from the supposed distance of that star, the 
light is calculated to have taken more than twenty- 
years in passing down to the prepared silver or 
paper Surface. 

To the Commercial Traveller, this art has been 
an unmense boon. L[istead of carrying great, heavy 
samples, a pocket-stereoscope with the veracious 
copies of his wares answers every purpose. I beg to 
offer as an illustration of this part of my subject some 
photographs of Toast Backs, fcc.,and 1 can, from my 
own experience prove how serviceable Ib photography. 
I also, by way of contrast, show a lithograph copy, in 
which you will observe a great want of perspective, 
the handles all turning round in a most tmartistic 
fashion. Besides, customers when looking at en- 
gravings or wood-cuts, invariably allow a shght per 
centage of beautiful lines and curves which exist 
only in the imagination of the draughtsman, and not 
on the article ; now, as Nature never told a lie aiid 
never can, a photograph of any article carries con- 
Ttotion with it. Pianos, to wit, being somewhat 
inconvenient to carry roimd the oouatry, in variety, 
for sale from samples, are found, when their pictures 
are viewed through the medium of a stereoscopic 
magnifying glass, satisfactorily to exhibit all their 
solidity and beauty, without actual presence. Cus- 
tomers when requiring articles to match, now Send 
per post a photographed copy of the goods required 
and can rely on procuring exactness. "When, in 
cases of emergency, manufactures of an elaborate 
description are hurried away to their destination, 
minute graphical detail is dispensed with, by the 
agency of light-printing. As mementoes of manu^ 
factured articles I submit three copies of ecclesias- 
tical vessels, made of silver ; also a monument made 
of marble and brass, all of which will well bear 
minute inspection with a powerftd magnifier. 

Messrs. Padbury and Dickens, of the Sandpits, 
Birmingham, have most kindly permitted me t© 
illustrate my subject with the accompanying copies 
of Art Manufacture, and which as speciAiens, botJi 
of photography, and its utility to business, are well 
worthy of close examination. A microscope would, 
I think, be found considerably to assist in thdr due 
appreciation and inspection. 

Messrs. Wright, of Salsley, have lately Tised the 
art for preserving to them the form and general 
appearance of the magnificent Bailway Carriage 
just sent off to the Pacha of Egypt. 

Bennett, of Exhibition fame, has by it, copies of 
the clock-works he erected at the Houses of Par- 
liament and at Balmoral, thereby faciHtating any 
correction when requisite. 

I have seen it recommended that railway accidents 
and war, should both be brought under photo- 
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graphic st^ervision. In the case of a collision 
taking place, a photograph would at (mce be made 
strictly impartial evidence and so prevent important 
cUfferences which will creep into the statements of 
different eye witnesses of catastrophes of that 
nature, in Austria, this has actually 1>een accom- 
plished on more than one occasion. And though 
for the purposes of actual warfare, it has yet been 
but litUe used, if at all, unless the muennium 
speedily arriye when ** our spears will be turned 
into pruning hooks," even in our day we shall 
hear of its application by aide-de-camps and recon- 
noitering officers when sent by their commandant 
to ascertain an enemy's position ; thereby avoiding 
a waste of time by lengmy verbal descriptions, and 
facilitating rapid movements. We all remember, 
how some adventurous English Captain, just prior 
to the recent war, made a pretext for entering the 
harbour at Sebastopol, and used the short time 
allowed him, in taking photographs of the fortifica- 
tions for fature use. In connection with Russia, 
Tou will doubtless remember that an English 
Engineer cohstructed over the river Dnieper at 
Kieff, the most magnificent suspension bridge, 
perhaps, which the world possesses. The powerful 
flmperor, far away from Ki^, but impatiently 
longing to know how the work progressed, caused 
photographs to be sent to him periodically, showing 
the exact state of the bridge at a given time. Two 
thousand miles of distance were thus practically 
annihilated ; and the Czar could know all that was 

foing on, without stirring from his palace at 
>t. i^etersburg, by comparing the photographs 
successively forwarded to him. The crafty autocrat 
knew too well the little reliance to be placed on 
drawings prepared by his mercenary subordinates, 
and must therefore have haUed the advent of 
photography with much secret pleasure. Stages of 
progress m numerous works of art and of ingenuity 
can thus be easily registered, as it were ; for each 
photograph tells a true tale eoncerning a particulav 
spot at a particular time. 

The photograph now exhibited of a steel engra- 
Ting, illustrates its service in copying rare worlu of 
art, or articles of vertu. 

I have thus then endeavoured feebly and inade- 
quately I admit, to point out some few of the 
purposes of commerce to which photography is, or 
can be applicable. 

Should any words of mine to-night suggest to 
some brother member its applicability to some 
purpose conducive to industrial art, or me extension 
of knowledge, to which as yet, he has not applied 
it, the evening will have not been wasted. 
. And of those present, to whom perhaps this 
paper has appeared a dreary occupation of precious 
time, I ask their kind indulgence. To each and all 
for IJieir sympathetic attention, and more especially 
to those, to whose kindness I am indebted mr some 
of th.e specimens now exhibited, I beg to tender my 
most heartfelt thanks. Believing, as I do, that to 
make a Society strong and useml, the energies of 
every individual member should be ccdled out ; as 
one I have done my best ;. that it is no better, please 
accept my apologies and overlook the deflects fox 
l^e sake of the motive. (Cheers.) 

Some discussion followed, and the pictures 
brought by Mr. Boarae were handed reand, and 
greatly admired. 

Mb. OtoBosN then rose to propose a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Bourne. He said that the Application 
of Photography to Business Purposes was of very 
high importaBee, and he had frequently urged upon 



manufacturers the utility of tmoh a course, but was 
sorry to find that it did not meet with mttdi favour ; 
one reason was, probably, the hi^h price which 
Photographers put upon their semoes, as it must 
be borne m mind that cheapness was an essential 
quality in this application, and operators must look 
to the quantity to pay them, while, at the same 
time, they must not sacrifice quality. He had, 
however, great pleasare in moving a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Bourne for his interesting paper, which he 
was sure all present would agree in saying, had but 
one great fault-— that of being too short. 

Mb. Phiu.ifs seconded the motion. 

The Chaibhan said that he perfectly agreed! 
with the views advanced by Mr. Bourne, and he 
hoped, that ae the Society numbered so many young 
men among its members, they would follow the 
good example set befi^re tkem during the session 
just closing, and open their stores of knowledge for*, 
the benefit of others. He would impress u|x>n> 
them the utilit;^ of jotting down anv ebservation 
that might stnke them when in the field, and 
hoped that they would occupy the vacation well in 
adding to their store of knowledge as well as of 
pictures. 

Mb. Boubnb having responded, the Meeting 
then adjourned for the vacation. 

The first Meeting of the next Session will be 
held on Tuesday, August 31, when a paper will be 
read on •* The Chemistry of Photography," with 
experiments, by Harrison Branthwaite, Ksq. 



RECOLLECTIONS AND JOTTINGS OP A 
PHOTOGRAPHIC TOUR, UNDERTAKEN 
DURING THE YEARS 1856-7. 

by J. W. G. GXTTCH, M.B.C.S.L. 

[CwUiniued fl*om No. &2.] 

I found on my return to Edinburgh that I had 
quite repaid myself for the trouble and expense of 
this little trip, and brought back a very nice 
collection of negatives, calculated to do good 
service at a future day, 

. I much coveted one of Edinburgh old town, but 
the opportunity allowed occurs so very seldom, 
from the smoke and thickness of the atmosphere, 
that even resident photographers have waited in 
vain. I obtained some good ones of Scott*s 
Monument, Holyrood, (the Chapel quite worth a 
day or two's work bestowed on>, and very 
eomeaiahle and quiet. 

The endless bits of street architecture in the old 
town of Edinburgh are very tempting ;. but having 
had one taste of the quality of the lower classes in 
Princes Street Gkirdeus, when I was at last obliged 
to call in the aid of a policeman, I did not sum- 
mon up courage enough to attempt an^ views 
in the Congate and Cannongate, oeautiful and 
picturesque as they would have proved ; for 
mstance, John Knox's housej or those venerable 
old houses near 'the House of Assembly. So 
failing in the town, I wended my way to Roslin 
and Hawthamden. The Castfo is such a mere frag- 
ment that otherwise than grouping and forming 
an integral part of the general Iwdacape, it it 
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scarce worth patting up the camera to take. Not 
so, however, the Chape]. This is so closely 
encircled with a wall that you can only eet very 
near views and therefore only hits, hut uiese are 
quite worth taking. The interior 1 did not 
attempt, the very yellow light of the old glass not 
promising any possihility of success, though the 
architecture is strikingly beautiful. A general or 
distant view of the Chapel is anything but pic- 
turesque, it looks more like a family mausoleum, 
and the accessories are not harmonious and not at 
all calculated to form a good picture. 

Having in vain waited for anything like a 
chance of getting a good photograph of the old 
high houses on the other side of Princes Street 
Gardens, I determined on another railroad trip, 
and this time wended my way first to Dumfernline, 
a miserable and dirty town, and possessing an Inn 
that I should hope is unique, surpassing in tilth 
and dirt, and therefore discomfort, any that I have 
ever been in in civilized Europe ; so that instead 
of sleeping, for I verily believe had I halted there 
for one night nothing would have been seen of me 
in the morning, I remained long enough to take 
some nice views of the fine fragments of ruins of 
the old Abbey, again surrounded by a church-yard, 
and got into most comfortable quarters at a most 
excellent Inn, at Cupar. After breakfast, there 
being nothing of any interest in the town, I 
proceeded on to St. Andrews, a quaint and most 
picturesque old town, quiet enough, and I hear 
very aristocratic. At any rate the situation is 
quite enough to tempt one to remain some little 
time, independently of the interest attached to the 
ruins of the old College, Church and Castle, all 
most interesting and capital studies for the photo- 
grapher and draughtsman. The coast scenery too 
is very interesting, — ^the harbour, and even the 
town itself. 

A couple of days may be well spent here, there 
being plenty of work and beautiful studies. From 
here I proceeded again by railway to Perth and on 
to Dunkeld. I may mention, en passant^ that 
both at St. Andrew's and Perth there are several 
very clever photographers, especially the former, 
whose museums are open to any visitors, and quite 
worth going to see. With Dunkeld I was well 
acquainted, and found it in every respect as I had 
seen it nearly 20 years ago ; the same comfortable 
Inn, the same lovely river, and the beautiful hills, 
pine-covered, surrounding it on every side. 

Here, meaning to remain some little time, 
lodgings were sought, and at the early season 
of uie year, readily obtainable, as comfortable in 
every respect as could be desired, at Mr. Blain's, 
exactly facing the Hotel. Whilst photographing 
the interior of the Cathedral, or ruins of what it 
formerly was, the Duke of AthoU introduced 
himself, and to his kindness and consideration 
during a fortnight's sojourn, I was indebted in no 
small degree, seeing much that I should not 
otherwise have seen, and taking many photographs 
that would otherwise have been impossible. He 
prides himself much on his new Dog Kennel for a 
pack of Otter hounds ; noble studies, and well worth 
any pains- taking to accomplish. 
' I much sorrowed that I could not be present at 
the Highland gathering, which doubtless would 



have offered plenty of occupation for thfe quick- 
working process, — picturesque groupings and cos- 
tumes of every hue. The kilt seemed to be very 
generally used by the gentry around Dunkeld, 
Blair and Taymouth, and doubtless for the summer 
months it may prove cool and pleasant ; but the 
trews I should crave for in winter. A fortnight 
slipped away quickly, as it always does when 
agreeably occupied. His Grace kindly gave me a 
letter to his factor, Capt. Macduff, at Blair, and 
though there is not much of intere8ihere;8till,asit 
was for many weeks the residence of Her Majesty 
it of course is worth looking at. The exterior of the 
house is ugly in the extreme, very much resembling 
a parish Union workhouse, and anything but like 
what one would picture a Highland Castle. A photo- 
graph of the Castle, one of the Inn, and one of a 
small hut, a very pretty fall of the Fender, in the 
grounds, completed my work. Before and after 
dinner was necessarily dedicated to repose, and the 
ride back to Dunkeld, than which scarce anything 
can be prettier, through the pass of Kellianarken ; 
and at every turn of the road fresh beauties present 
themselves, with the sparkling Tay several hundreds 
of feet below the road, still bright and glistening, 
even at that distance. 

I was sorry when the day came to leave 
Dunkeld and all its unnumbered beauties, still I was 
forced to do so, as if work is to be be done it does 
not do to loiter. Taymouth was the next place of 
halt, and here, for the first time, imposition was 
attempted ; the wax- light system and other items 
in proportion ; a deduction was asked for and 
refused ; the only alternative I had was to strike 
off the article, service, stating at the same time my 
reason for so doing. The parting of course of 
host and visitor was disagreeable. Taymouth 
Castle is quite worth a morning's work ; the 
situation is unrivalled for its beauty ; but the 
landscape scenery is too extensive for any camera 
to do justice to it ; nevertheless, two or three ruins 
of the house are quite easily managed, and will 
well repay the photographer. There are, too, 
some noble studies of trees in the park. The 
village is very pretty and picturesque, and the sun 
and the surrounding houses group very nicely and 
make a very pretty subject. There are, too, some 
very pretty bits of costume in the peasants ; but 
for all this, a day or two is, of course, needful and 
the extortion of mine host was not calculated to 
induce any lengthened stay. 

A very pretty ride along the borders of Loch 
Tay brought the traveller to Killin, and for instan- 
taneous pictures here are some unusually fine 
studies, whether of the falls, which are very fine, close 
to the town, or the rapids formed in the rocky bed 
of the river. It was a bleak, cold and uninviting day 
unfortunately when I was there, and feeling unwell 
into the bargain, I was induced to push on and not 
sleep as I had arranged to do. A wild ride 
through one of the wildest of the Highland passes, 
and a ride full of picturesque beauties, brought us 
by 8 o'clock to Callandar, where being early in the 
season, lodgings were easily met with. I do not 
know that there is much to be done here except 
the river scenery, and falls at the bridge or pass of 
Lery. An easy ride takes the traveller from here 
to Dunblane, where there is a nice lot of ruins, and 
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the railroad is then joined to Stirling; several 
l»eaatiful points of view are here easily to be met 
with, and on the return journey to Edinburgh, the 
dreary old pile of Lor lithgen Castle is quite worthy 
of a visit. Three weeks had thus slipped most 
agreeably away and the bright weather once more 
appearing, and there being many miles yet to be 
accomplished and much to be photographed, one 
bright morning, the very opposite to that on which 
the town was first approached, the railroad was 
once more racing us away, this time to stop at 
the entrance (as it were to the Lake district of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland), of the Oxenholme 
station of the Lancaster and Carlisle Railway, 
which it was my wish thoroughly to explore and 
delineate, and therefore the months of June, July 
and August, were set apart for that purpose. A 
peep of a week at the Manchester Exhibition, its 
wonders, its photographs, and the conclusion of 
a most delightful summer photographic ramble 
through a part of North Wales, Llandudno, 
Conway, Bangor, (Anglesea and Holyhead) must 
form the subject of my concluding paper, if indeed 
you feel disposed to devote so much of your 
valuable space to these desultory jottings and 
recollections ; not I trust, however, without 
offering some hints worthy the consideration of my 
brethren in the gentle art. 



VOIGTLANDER versus PETZVAL. 

2b George Knight, Esq, 

■ Dbar Sib, — I am very happy to see that my 
last letter to you has been inserted in the 
Birmingham Photographic Society's Note^, which 
alKo contains another letter from Prof. Petzval, in 
which my name is mentioned. 

I do not wish to tease the patience of the 
reader too much, and have only to say some few 
words in answer to that letter, particularly as 
little is left for me to add to the assertions in mj 
last letter. 

Professor Petzval, instead of coming to the 
point at once regarding me, again contents himself 
with sarcastic remarks on the word " Orthoscopic," 
devoting half a page to that purpose. Even suppose 
my having misapplied that word, how can a man 
of Professor Petzval's faculties make so much 
ado about nothing P I have however no right to 
complaiQ of his wit, seeing that he does not even 
hesitate to ridicule a whole nation, calling it La 
Chrande Nation, on no other account than because 
a committee of Photographers and scientific men, 
(I shall add), have dared to find my (or to speak 
more correct, his own soidisant) new lens superior 
to all others, giving him all the credit of the 
invention. With far greater right he might declare 
war with, all England, because not only my lenses 
have been found good by English photographers, 
but partioularly. because an English assembly have 
dared not to feel enlightened by a lecture on his 
workH^ but has been so audacious as to pronounce 
not very flattering at all events. I should like to 
know whether it can be considered dignified to 
draw a whole nation into a private affair ; and no 
eloquence of mine could have painted Professor 



Petzval's disposition in more lively colours than 
he has done himself. I shall pass over his 
description of the very empirical way he supposes 
my having employed in copying the lens, as well 
as over his calling my. proceeding an expeditious 
mode of making an invention ; the first is too 
absurd, the latter untrue, for never hav^ I laid any 
claim to the invention either of the lens, or the 
name. It may be observed that my last letter, by 
which all these insinuations are repulsed, was not 
known to Professor Petzval at the time he was 
writing his last letter,-r-very. well ; but my 
memorial was known to him ; he was pleased to 
call it an absurdity; but very far from being an 
absurdity (if. my statements toere not true) it 
would rather be a shameful piece of imposition, 
and I should like to know to what circumstance I 
am indebted to the forbearance of Prof. Petzval in 
both his letters ; he has only sharpened his wit in 
various things, and has rather evaded the question 
of my being in possession of the drawing and 
the curvatures of that lens. To give a further 
proof to any non-prejudiced mind, how the afiair 
stands, I will say one thing more : Prof. Petzval 
has taken a patent in Austria for his new lens ; in 
spite of that patent I have openly sold the same 
lens, distributing every where my circulars about 
it. How is it that Prof. Petzval does uoi proceed 
against me on that account F Very simply because 
he is aware that by producing the paper I was so 
often speaking of, I should not only repulse his 
attaek, but at the same time upset his patent, and 
by not taking the first step, the world may at 
least see that on my part no pecuniary considera- 
tion has got anything to do with that affair. The 
answer of Professor Petzval will, however, soon 
appear, and should he evade the question again I 
shall consider myself excused giving further reply, 
but should he carry the thing so far as particularly 
to deny my being in possession of that document 
my final answer shall follow, and with it such 
proof as will put the whole transaction beyond any 
doubt. 

With regard to Mr. Paul Pretsch's observations I 
have only to state this, the lecture of this 
gentleman, from which he supposes my having 
got first any tidings about the lens, appeared on 
December 21st, 1857, and is but a translated 
extract from various reports of Professor Petzval 
to the Aeademy in Vienna, delivered already on 
March 12th of the same year ; my first Orthosoopic 
lens arrived in Yiennaat the beginning ofNovemher^ 
and my memorial^ toeether with four different 
sized lenses, were handed to the Academy about 
December 24th. The observation of this gen- 
tleman may therefore well rank amongst many of 
Professor Petzval's — founded upon nothing at all. 
Further, I take no notice of his letter. I have not 
the honour of knowing Mr. Pretsch, nor has he 
the disadvantage of knowings me, as far as I am 
aware» The aSair lies entirely between Professor 
Petzval' and myself, and no third party has any 
right to interfere. Professor Petzval may want 
an agent ; but certainly can dispense with a proxy ; 
should Mr. Pretsch continue in his personal attack, 
he may do so ; but certainlv he will never receive 
any answer from me. Perhaps some consideration 
will show to Mr, Pretsch. that auch a proceeding 
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against a man who ne?er ii^nred him in any way, 
would Jkot h» honourable and gentlemanlike, and 
would carry ii» itself its judgement. 

Ton will oblige me by causing these lines to be 
inserted in the same Journal. 

I remain, Sir, yours truly, 

YoiGTIiANnSR. 



*«* Commimioatuma to be addressed to the Editor ^ 
St. Breiade's Ba^^ Jersey. 

COBBBSFONDENCE. 



PKCTINATB STOP OF A VIEW-LENS. 

To the Editor of JPhotograj^hio Notes. 

SiB,— -Having invented a method of stopping 
the view-lens for the purpose of modifying the 
Hght of the sky and the distant parts of the 
landscape, I have much pleasure in communicating 
it to you. 

I propose to call the arrangement a pectinate 
stop ; the most general form of the stop being like 
a comb. 

I have adapted this arrangement to the Orthos- 
eopic lens, to which it is most easily applicable; 
but it will also be found applicable to the ordinary 
▼iew-lens, the eonditions being reversed as regards 
the position of the stop. A disc of cardboard or 
thin metal being out so as to fit with the cap of 
the Of thoscopic lens, a semi or semi-lunar portion, 
is out out, and the remaining portion indented like 
the teeth of a comb ; this bemg placed in front of 
the lens, and the new stop being also used behind 
the lens, the light of the sky is considerably 
modified, and the illumination of the picture 
rendered much more equal than before. 

I have tried the arrangement with Yoigtlander's 
No. 3 lens, and found the performance of both the 
lens and of my new stop most satisfactory. The 
stop of l*in, aperture behind the lens was retained ; 
fi)cus 25-ins., size of plate 17^ x 15«ins. 

I may remark that it may be found requisite to 
have various stops to suit the intensity of the sky, 
and the position of the line of the horizon in the 
picture, and that the apparent effect of the new 
stop in diminishing the light on the focusing 
glass is much less than would be anticipated, and 
niat even when buildings or trees project oon- 
siderably above the line of the horizon, the new 
stop may nevertheless be used. 

A friend, to whom I have suggested the use of 
the pectinate stop, reports that it has enabled him 
to oDtain effects of distance which he had otherwise 
found impossible. 

I also anticipated that under favourable circum* 
stances this method of stopping will enable us 
to obtain photographs of clouds with a fair 
development of the landscape, and will also give a 
greater scope to artistic talent in modifying the 
effects of lignt on the picture. 

Yours respectfully, 

WlLLIAll StKSS WaBD. 

Clf^pit House^ Leeds. 



— The ^'peetmate stop" woiild we think be better 
pUoed at a little distance in front of the true stop» 
of a common view lens, as suggested by Mr* 
Howell, in Notes^ No. 45. The prinoiple of Mr. 
Bead's stop appears to us to be more correct ; for 
when its plane is inclined to the horizon, the 
pencils from the foreground objects have a circle 
for their base, those from the cdcy an oval of less, 
area, while in the " pectinate stop," the base of aU 
the conical pencils which diverge from the bright} 
points of the view are of equal area and shap^ 
Our correspondent will, if he thinks t^is. oarefuUv 
over, perhaps agree with us ; but if not we shalb 
be glad to hear and insert his objections to our 
reasoning. 

We do not see exactly how to apply Mr. Bead's 
stop to an Orthoscopic lens. Has he any suggestion 
to offer on this subject ? [Ed. P. N.] 

DBY OOLLODION PS0CB88. 

To the Editor of Photograjphic Notes, 

If Dbab Sib, — Although your printer has done» 
perhaps, more than justice to the rough materials 
he had to work upon, in the shape of notes of my 
observations at the late meeting of the Birmingham 
Photographic Society, there are a few errata whi<^ 
it would be unfair to your| jeaders for me to leave 
uncorrected. 

Page 132, line 22, for " expressiveness " read 
" experiment." Page 133, first column, line 26, 
leave out •* for never, &c." ; line 28, for " ebulition" 
read "ebullition"; line 32, for <*<Bquates" read 
" aequates " ; line 35, for " siirprise read " em- 
pirics." Same page, second column, line 6. for 
« are loosely " read " are so loosely " ; line 1 1, after 
** such a process," add, " is confidently anticipated: 
and the progress which our science has made« &c." 
Same pago, for " Mr. Llewyllyn*s original process " 
read ** oxjmel process. l^Eige 13d, seoond column, 
fifth line nom bottom, instead of ** a copy, and a very- 
poor one" read *'by some considered a copy, and^ 
as regards its diminished sensitiveness, a very in« 
different one, &c." Let me here, in fiurness to the 
discoverers of the citro-meta-gelatine process, state 
that one of the finest negatives J ever saw was taken 
by following exactly the directions contained in 
Mr. Long's pamphlet). 

And now a word or two in conclusion, to your 
correspondent, Mr. B. L. Jones, in "The Photogra- 
pher," inserted in the Notes of May 1st. 

In Mr. Jones's paper he seems to intimate that 
" albumen upon unsensitized collodion" if capable 
of being carried out, would supply an important 
desideratum. Let me have the pleasure of inform- 
ing him that his suggestion is by no means new ; 
and what ia still more important, that it is capable 
of yielding most excellent results. In the London 
Photographic Journal of December 22nd, 1856, 
p. 185, is an account of M. Gaume's modification 
of the Taupenot process, in which the glass is 
coated with wniodized collodion, then dried^ and 
finally coated with the iodized albumen. The 
latter film, when dry, is sensitized in the usual 
aceto-nitrate bath. The resulting negative, M. 
Gaume states, is more perfect than by the usual 
Taupenot method, tiie image clearer and the 
impression more rapid. M. Bayard, who is reported 
in ** La Lumiire" to have experimented with this 
process, has oorrob(Hnkted M. Gaame's statement. 
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In ^ letter I zeeMved from Mr. AioklaDd, lOiii 
December* 1850, he states that be was then uaia^ a 
much lAore simple process than formerly, with 
eveiy pjoapect ot success. He coated the plates 
with any old red coUodioQ (of ooorse iodized), 
and washed it until the g:reaay appearance was 
removed $ he then, after drawing off the saper* 
fluoaa water for a minute^ poured over the surface, 
four separate times, Taupenot's iodized albumen, 
then drained and dried thoroughly. The time of 
exposure, at that time (10th December), with a 
lens 4^-i&9. focus, diaphragm three- sixteenths-of- 
an-inch, appeared to bfi about 2 minutes, in clear 
sunshine. He developed by first pouring on 
saturated gallic acid solution, then equal parts of 
this solution warmed to 100^ Faht., and of nitrate 
of silver solution, composed of X dr. nitrate, 2 drs, 
glacial acetic acid, and 12 ozs« of distilled water. 
The development required about 15 minutes. In 
Mr. Ackland's pamphlet " How to take Stereos- 
copic Pictures," brought out last spring, he states 
that subsequent experiments having inaicated that 
his success in this simple process was chiefly due 
to some peculiarity in the colkxiion employed by 
him, (to the character of which his researches were 
theu directed), he had returned to a modification 
far less simple, of the original Taupenot process. 
Mr. Crookes' modification of tjie coUodio-albumen 
process, in which meta*gelatiue is added to the 
albumen, complicates, apparently, Mr. Ackland's 
original idea without any compensating advant-age. 
I will now give you the result of my experience, 
gathered from many and varioua experiments with 
this very simple process. 

The first thing required, is a good sample 
of '^dry collodion," i.e. collodion made from 
cottou immersed for about ten minutes in 
weak mixed acids at a high temperature. This 
18 ^ now kept by most photographical instrument 
makersj, and may be obtained of excellent 
quality either from Home and Thomthwaite, 
Bland and Lang's, Dr. Hill Norris's, and Messrs. 
Hopkins and Williams'. This should be thinned 
to UkQ consistence of ordinary positive collodion. 
Clean and coat the plate in the usual way, and as 
won 09 thsfilm has all set, wash in a horizontal 
gh» dish,, until the water flows evenly over the 
coUodionized surface. Take it out of the water and 
thoroughly drain. Four a small quantity of the 
iodized albumen at one comer, and allow it to chase 
off the aqueous film into the sink,— raise it again 
after the lapse of about a minute to the horizontal 
position, and dose it a second time with the iodized 
albumen, which must be left on it a full minute. 
Four off the albumen into the filter, drain it 
thoroughly dry by artificial heat. Excite the 
plates m the ordinary 50-grain aceto-nitrate bath 
for a minute,— wash off the free nitrate and dry 
The exposure is just one third more than for the 
ordinary Taupenot plates, and the results are fully 
equal with middle tints more perfect. 

Marston Rectory, June 8. Wm. Law. 

THB HAND-WBITIHO OP FHOTOGBAPHBES. 

To the Editor of Photographic Notes, 
Sib, — ^Photographers, as a class, must write 
badly. Ko Photographic Journal appears without 
some notice of the errors of ite predecessor. 



I am as guilty as others, but I admit that tho 
trouble I save myself io sending hastily written- 
communications to you and other Editors of similar 
Journals, is far from being an equivalent Sot the 
trouble given to myself by the errors of others, to> 
such an extent, that I never feel that 1 can placQ 
confidence in any fact or formula given in one 
Journal until I shall haye received one or more of 
its successors. " N." 

Ebbata in my last letter, inserted in No. 52. 

Page 137, fifth line from bottom, for "5-grain" 
read ** dO-gram." Page 138, first line, for *• albu- 
meniBe " read " sensitize " ; line 20, for 'Sensitive'* 
read ** sensitimng." 



A PANOBAMIC CAMEBA, CAPABLE OF TAEIZ^a A 

PICTUBB OF THE WHOLB HOBIZQN ON A 

PLAT GLASS PLATE. 

To the JEditor of Photographic Notes. 

Sib, — Before commencing the description of this 
camera I have to acknowledge my obligations for 
your kindness in directing me in tne path of disco- 
very when I submitted my first ideas on the subject 
to you. 

On looking at Photographic Panoramas, while 
being highly gratified at the extent of view presen- 
ted, I have never been able to overcome a feeling of 
annoyance at the unseemly joins which I think very 
much mar their beauty. I have for a long time en- 
deavoured to think out a plan of applying the 
Panoramic principle to collodion. It had been 
applied to the Daguerreotype, and the Papw 
Processes, but in these the sensitive surface could 
be bent, and the question was how to appl^ it to 
rigid glass. The problem had always failed to 
obtain a solution, and I had foreotten the subject 
when your design {Notes,'So. 45j revived it in my 
mind, and after trying various plans more or less 
defective, I hit upon the one I now propose to 
describe. . 

The camera of suitable size, say one that would 
take a glass plate 10-ins. high, and about 110- ins. 
wide, with a lens of 15«ins. focus, but any sizet 
miffht be used, large or small, revolves on a circular 
talne, the axis being placed immediately beneath 
the lens, and working m a brass socket attached to 
the lateral sliding aidjustment of the leqs. This 
does not itself slide but merely reyolves on tha 
same axis as the lens, but the camera slides as it 
revolves, and thus the same effect is produced as if 
the lens had a sliding moyement* A brass screw 
is fastened at the bottom of the camera at any point, 
which is found most convenient, and works in an 
eccentric groove in the table. After the coUodionized 
plate has been placed in the camera, the latter baa 
merely to be rotated by hand, first in one direction, 
and then back again, until sufficient exposure has 
been given. The eccentric groove or slot in the 
table causes the camera to slide aa it rotates. 

In order to construct this camera it will be 
necessary to ascertain the exact width of the ground 
glass covered by the circle of the horizon, and 
that dimension being marked on the camera and 
divided into any number of equal parts, sa^ 32, 64, 
or 128, and the circular table being divided into 
the same number, the camera can be rotated and 
sHd, step bp step, and the course the groove should 
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be marked, poiDt by point, until the whole is 
obtained. If the camera be made to include only 
half the circle of the horizon, it of course need only 
be of half the width, and the table only about a 
quarter, tiie size necessary if the whole be 
included. 

I have supposed the focuM to be the same for all 
distances, whether the view be a near or distant 
one, but a certain adjustment of focus might be 
obtained by having various grooves in the same or 
different tables to suit a given number of different 
foci, as it necessarily follows that the longer the 
focus the larger the objects will be, and the longer 
will be also the picture on the ground glass. If 
only one focus be provided for, a medium one should 
be chosen, and small diaphrams provided for near 
and distant objects. 

I should have mentioned that the internal rays 
from the lens are cut off by a tube as in your 
design {Notes, No. 45). 




A. Focusing glass and dark slide. 

B. Lens and axis. C. Lens slide. 
D. Lens tube (see Notes, No. 45). 

E F G H I. Groove, or slot in table. 

Should the camera be made to take only half the 
horizon, the slot need go no further than G. The 
first rotation of the camera will be in the direction 
of the arrow. If any advantage would accrue from 
getting rid of the projection of the lens-slide, it 
might be made jointed, like the sliding doors of old- 
fashioned sideboards, but would tnen probably 
require to be lined with black velvet to render it 
light proof. 

W. E. EOLMEB. 

• 30, Upper Bosoman Street, London. E.C. 

MB. P0UNCY*8 PBOCE88. 

We publish the following at the request of a 
kind-hearted friend on the other side of the Irish 
Channel : — 

. Bbothbb Photogbaphbbs, — Pardon my pre- 
sumption in coming before you and asking you at 
once to join our list to buy Mr. Pouncy*s formula. 
I do think it would be useless for me to go into the 

Particulars, after our esteemed friend, Mr. Sutton, 
as informed vou of its good and beneficial effects. 
Surely you will not withhold your mites and let it 
go by P No, my friends, let us for once put our 
shoulder to the wheel and assist Mr. Sutton in 
carrying out his plau ! I am suie it is kiad of him 



to oome forward and offer his services to us, and 
we ought to show, each and every man, a new 
lesson, to render his brother the best assistance he 
can. I think I am not asking too much. You 
will get more value than you send. Join us at 
once, and let us show to the world that we photo- 
gpraphers can do good for one another, as well as 
other professions. Let every artist and amateur 
ask his friend; 'tis soon done, and we can then join 
in the achievement of Mr. Sutton's victory of 
giving us never-fading positives on paper. 

"Old Ebin." 



MB. GODDABD'S LEKSES. 

The following letter is from a Cambridge M.A. 
No one can read Mr. Goddard's communications to 
the London Journal and the Notes, without being 
convinced that he is a man of great perseverance 
and good practical knowledge of his business. We 
insert the letter with much pleasure, and feel sure 
that in doing so our motive will not be mis- 
understood : — 

To the Editor of Photographic Notes, 

SiB,--In Vol. II, p. 126 of the Photographic 
Journal, is a letter from Mr. Brown, a well -known 
photographer of Newcastle, recommendatory of the 
Lenses made by Mr. T. Davidson, Optician, Castle 
Hill, Edinburgh. He there states "that he 
possesses a portrait-combination by this maker, 
the back lens of which is cemented, thus having 
the fewest reflecting surfaces a lens san have, and 
thus ensuring the least possible loss of light from 
reflection of surfaces. The outer lens is 14 in. focus, 
and the inner one 21-ins. The combined focus is 
6J-inches, producing a half-sized picture. They 
can be reversed in the tube, and give a longer 
focus, thus producing a larger picture ; or the 14-in. 
focus lens can be used for views, giving; a well- 
covered field of 9 X 7. The lens of 21-ins. focus, 
when used for views, gives a picture of 15x12. 
Thus the lens has a four-fold use, each change 
workiijg to the visual and actinic focus perfectly," 

Being anxious to ascertain if Mr. Brown, after 
three years further experience of the working of 
this lens, still recommended it, I found on enquiry 
that he had laid it aside, and has for some time 
used a portrait combination made by Mr. Goddard, 
of Whittou, near Hounslow. 

In a letter to that gentleman, dated 24th May, 
Mr. Brown writes as follows : — " In justice to Mr. 
Davidson, I must say that his lens was a very fine 
one, and I still believe that for groups, the close 
ceroented-back lens is best. It has not the same 
amount of brilliant light as the open lens, yet it 
as decided advantages in my estimation, which the 
other does not possess, unless stopped down ; for in 
lenses of all other makers (excepting yours) they 
are too central for any other purpose than a single 
portrait. With respect to the half-plate portrait 
combination I purchased of you, it cannot be over- 
rated by any praise I can bestow upon it. My 
knowledge of lenses extends to those of all makers 
of any note in England, France, and Germany, and 
I must say yours stands pre-eminently first for 
flatness of field and fine definition. I can copy any 
engraving with full aperture, every line correct to 
the corners of a 6^x4 plate, with a combined 
focal length of only seven incites." 
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To the above favourable testimony in favour of 
Mr^ Goddard's Lenses, I can add my own, as I 
possess both his No. 3 and No. 4 combinatioDS. 
The former will pfive good portraits to 8Jx6J, and 
the latter to 12x10 inphes. The front lenses of 
these combinations are adapted for views, and give 
landscapes of 12 and 16 inches respectively, with 
good definition to the edges. I have therefore no 
hesitation in recommendinj^ them to the notice of 
photographers in search oia really efficient instru- 
ment, at a very moderate price, and with this view, 
I shall feel obliged by your insertion of this in your 
next number. 

K. A. R. 

London, 26th May. 

abcheb's lens versus the oethoscopic i.bns. 
To the Editor of Photographic Notes, 

Sib, — A word or two in relation to the Orthos- 
copic lens. I have a double combination lens, made 
according tq the formulae of the late Mr. Scott 
Archer, 3-in, in diameter, 8f -in, solar focus, cover- 
ing a plate 9J-in., price £6 6s. Mr. Archer took 
all his pictures with a similar one. He found it 
give the lines of architectural subjects without 
curvature. It is furnished with diaphragms for 
views, and is used without for portraits in the usual 
way. The front lens can be reversed, and used 
alone for views (having a focus of 15-ins.), but 
this is not recommended for architecture. 

Knowing that it covered a large plate in compa- 
rison with the focus, I was curious to know what 
angle of view was comprised by it. Calculating 
from the supposed data, of a lens which covers a 
plate two-thirds of its focal length, including an 
angle of 35 degrees, I had concluded that one that 
covered more than half as much again as an 
ordinary lens, would Include an angle more than 
half as large again, or more than 52^^ *, but, on 
measuring carefully the angle actually included, I 
found it to be 45°. I consider that I am very 
fortunate in possessing an instrument which 
practically equals the Orthoscopic Lens, and at the 
same time can be used to take rapid portraits. The 
focus and field of the No. 6, ordinary Voigtlander 
combination, is much the same as the above, 
namely, 10-in. focus, and covers a 12-in. plate. The 
diameter and price do not correspond, they being 
respectively 4|-in. and £45. 

Mr. Archer, when he wished to lengthen the 
focus of his lens, used a diverging lens attached to 
the back lens. His views are very well worth 
inspecting. 

W. Edw. Holmeb. 

30, Upper Bosoman Street, London. 

abcheb's lens. 

To the Editor of Photographic Notes, 

Sib, — On inspecting this lens it appears to be of 
the usual construction of portrait lenses. Not 
being mvself a judge, I have submitted it to a 
friend who has had considerable experience in a 
large optical warehouse, and he informs me that 
the lenses are of longer focus than usual. The 
front lens is a cement^ plano-convex. The con- 
cavo-convex lens of the back combination is more 
concave, and the plano-convex, or back lens of all, 



x^less convex than usual. The front lens reversed 
has a focus of 15-in. and the back lens about 30-in., 
and about d2-in., when reversed. In other 
respects it is the same as the ordinary portrait 
lenses, such, for instance, as those sold by Home 
and Thornthwaite. The diameter is 2^-in8. not 
3*ins. as stated in my letter above. The distance 
between the lenses is 4-in. There is a permanent 
diaphragm between, and equi-distant from the 
front and back combinations, giving an aperture of 
2-in. for portraits and 3 diaphrams for views of the 
respective aperture of three-eights, five-eights, and 
seven-eighths-of-an-inch. The exposure for a land- 
scape with a five-eighth-of-an-inch aperture and 
moderate sunshine, is from seven to ten seconds. 
Portraits in the shade, with good light, about five 
seconds. I have very little time to experiment, 
but I will endeavour to take one or two negatives 
and submit them to you. 

W. Edw. Holmeb. 

30, Upper Bosoman Street, London, E.G. 



"J. T, Crrazebrook" complains of red skies in 
Calotype Negatives. We were once greatly troubled 
with red feeble Calotype. The remedy is to apply 
gallic acid alone almost as soon as the picture 
appears, and thus to prolong the development 
considerably. [Ed. P. N.] 

" An Amateur, Isle of Wight," In the develop- 
ment of negatives with iron, there should be no free 
nitric acid in the nitrate bath. The nitrate of silver 
should be fused, and the bath rendered very slightly 
acid with acetic acid ; or, if the nitrate of silver 
be not iiised, the firee nitric acid, which it may 
contain should first be neutralised with carbonate 
of soda (not ammonia), and the bath then rendered 
faintly acid by the addition of acetic acid. In the 
development, the proportions of proto-sulphate of 
iron and acetic acid to the ounce of water will 
probably vary according to circumstances. We 
found it an excellent plan to add the acid to the 
iron solution in the measure, immediately 
before using it. We found also that when the 
developer was very strong it produced a light stain 
on that part of the plate on which the developer was 
first poured, — ^no matter how carefully and evenly 
this was done. This was probably owing to the 
excess of acid in the developer destroying the im- 
pression produced by light. We have succeeded 
in obtaining some very fine negatives by this method 
as described in No. 48. 

Five grains of proto-sulphate of iron, and five 
minims of acetic acid to the ounce of distilled water 
appear to be the best proportions. 

[Ed. p. N.] 

The ** Photographic Leopard** in our last, writes 
to say that his spots were occasioned by using too 
strong a solution of cyanide of potassium. He is 
now using 10 grains to the ounce, and his spots 
have disappeared. We always use fresh cyanide, 
6 grains to the ounce, for every picture. 

[Ed. p. N.] 



ITie Communications of O, B, ; J, L, ; 
" Simonides " ; " Old Photo " ; JT. Z, ; 
and H, H, C, will he given in our next. 
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J. MAWSOFS WHOLESALE PHOTOGBAPHIC DEPOT, 

13, Mosley Street, Newcastle-on-Tjrne. 

NEW EDITION OF CATALOGUE FOR 1858, POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 

GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES 1 1 

MawBon's Collodion, for Direct Positive Photographs. 

IN TWO STOPPERED BOTTLES, POR LONG KEEPING. 



Pint ImperUl 20 ozs 10». Od. Half-Pint do 10 ozs 6». 6d. 

Sample of 2| ounces, in a Stoppered Bottle, and Wood Case, sent to any part of the TTmted Kingdom, 

Carriage Paid, for Tliirty Penny Postage Stamps. 
^nniolesale and for H^ort of JOKX BIA'^B^SOar, 13, Stosley Street, Veweastlempon-Tyne, 

And of tte Dealers in Photographic Apparatus in London and Principal Towns throughout the Country 

{Photographic Formulae. New Edition, with Additions^ 

POST FREE FOR SIX POSTAGE STAMPS. 

- * (j:|r ABDBESB AS A^OYE. 

i>ia: o T o ca-n^A^i^ia: 



MJESSRS. OTTEWILL & Co-, 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 

PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERA MANUFACTURERS, 

24, CHARLOTTE STREET, CALEDONLIN ROAD, 

ISLINGTON. 

ft:r ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 



Photography. 

Messrs. A. Marion & Co.'s Pappr» are manufactured expressly for PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PURPOSES; they are bleached by agents altogether inactiye with regard to Photographic 
substances, perfectly homogeneous in their texture, tree from all impurities, and are acknowledged 
by the most suecessfiH operators to be the best ever made. 

POSITIVE and NEGATIVE, prepared and unprepared. 

HELIO-VELIN, Plain, extra Albumenized, and super-extra ditto. 

POSITIVE, prepared with Serum. 

NEGATIVE, extra sensitive. Plain, Waxed, and Waxed and Iodized. 

GUMMED and UNGUMMED PAPER and CARDS for Mounting Proofs. 

MOUNTS, on Paper and Card, different shs^es and sizes. 

PASSE-PARTOUTS. Card-board and Papier-Torchon, square, oval, and dt)me shapes. 

SCRAP BOOKS, BLOTTING CASES, FILTERS, (7 sizes), &o. &c. 

0- A Special lilst sent PosC Free. 

A Large Assortment of STEREOSCOPES and STEREOSCOPIC PICTURES. Monuments, 
S**ilf5if.H ^?®^®^® ' Groups, coloured and uneoloured, in great variety, &c. &c. Views of the French 
Exhibition, Crystal Palace, Naples, Spain, Pompeii^ Germany, Switzerland, &c., on Paper and Glass. 

PAPifeTERIE MARION, 162, REGENT STREET, LONDON, (W.) 

Just Out— Price 2s. 
THE TXrBPElSrTINE WAXED-PAPEE PEOCESS, 

DESCRIBED AND ILLUSTRATED BY THE REV. J. LAWSON SISSON. 

.^^l ^ViZ^^^^* ^^^5?!^^' f ^i^ i^® '^T'' Processes, Negatives can be obtained which rival those on 
glass. (Vide Note by Editor of Photographic Journal, page 187 of the Number for March.) 

^f^^Z-^'^}J^m<'^^^^^^^ont^ VIEWS from NEGATIVES ON 

jtrArj&a, by the abovenrocess. 

iondou :~A, MAEIOIT, ft Co., 152, Segeat Street 
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PIIINTING IN CARBON, &c. 

O'lTB maders will find, on referring to p. 28, 
No.. 4^^ of this JournaU the notice of a patent 
apfdied for on December 12th, 1857, by 
Mic j^GhabIiBS €oweer, (No. 3,066), for 
cexteisi '^Improvements, ia Photography/' 
This patent /has at length been filed and 
oompletedy /and' the following is a copy of the 
Specification. The process is the invention of 
M. Te»tud de Beauregard : — 

"** Now KNOW YE that I, the said Charles Cowper, 
do hereby declare the nature of the said invention, 
and in what manner the same is to be performed, 
to be particularly described and ascertained in and 
})j the Ibilowing statement thereof, that is to say : 

",'The invention relates to the produblion of 
photographic imagef^, pictures, or proofs, without 
salts of silver. For this purpose, carbon, or other 
pigment .is employed, and it is fixed on the paper, 
or other surface, by. means of a preparation, which 
is acted upon by light. 

*' If gelatine or gum be added to a saturated 
solution of bi-chromate ofpotash or ammonia, and 
the mixture, after being dried, is exposed to solar 
light, the gelatine or gum is rendered insoluble in 
water. If, before exposing the mixture to light, 
an insoluble colouring material is added to it, 
jpuch as carbon or ,black lead for a black colour ; 
vermilion or carmine for a red colour ; indigo for 
a blue colour, or other pigments or mixtures of 
pigments, the result is that when the mixture is 
exposed to light, and thus rendered insoluble, the 
colouring matter or- pigment is imprisoned or 
jetained by the mix;tnre and rendered indelible. 
When snch a preparation is exposed to light under 
a photographic negative or other transparent or 
partially transparent picture, and is afterwards 
washed with water, the pigment becomes fixed at 
ihose parts where the light acts upon it, but is 
removed by the water from the parts which are 
shielded from the light, so that the picture is 
reproduced in ^ similar manner to that in which 
pictures are reproduced by the ordinary photogra- 
phic processes with chloride of silver. This mo40 
of proceeding is not new, but in applying this 
principle in practice, there are certain difficulties 
to be overcome. Thus it is necessary to preserve 
the whiteness of the paper in the whites of the 
piettire^ ' and to prevent the adhesion or fixing of 
the pigment or colouring matter in the parts which 
have not been exposed to l^ht, and also to employ 
the pigment in an extremely fine state of division ; 
for m the ordinary photographic processes, the 
molecnles of silver may be said to be in an 
infinitely fine state of division. It is also necessary 
that the particles of colouring matter should be 
spread a«- uniibrmly as possible lipon the surface of 
the paper, and to give to the last operation of the 



washing, a liberty of action, such that the molecule, 
or particle of pigment which is not fixed may not^ 
carry off with it, by, its proximity or adherence, the 
neighbouring molecules which ought to be fixed by 
the action of the light. 

*'j& saturated solution cf bi-chromate ofpotash is 
heated in a water bath and a, quantity of, gelatine is 
dissolved in it* For one- quart of the saturated 
solution of bi-chromate of potash, from one o.unce 
and a half to three ounces and a quarter qIT gelatine 
may be. employe^, or in lieu of gelatin e^' from ten 
ounces to sixteen ounces of gui;n .a,rabi^,' with a 
slight addition of albumen, mav "be employeil. I do 
not however confine myself to^tl^e aboverTOerit-ioned 
proportions, as they admit of considerable vari^tion,^ 
according to the quality of the .gelatine! a^nd' tbe. 
degree of sensitiveness re(juired ; a strong solution' 
requiring less exposure to light than a weak one. 
The strength or density of the. solution of chromo- 
gelatine should be such that it is syrupy at a 
temperature of one hundred and forty degrees of 
Fahrenheit's thermometei:, and becomes solid or 
gelatinous when cold, and does not crystallize in 
cooling, and affords a film or thickness of the 
mixture on the surface of the paper immersed in it. 

" This mixture or bath is used hot or warm, and 
the paper is either entirelyimmersed or floated on the 
surface. The immersion may vary from two to' 
six minutes, according to the intensity of the, 
light, and the season of the " year. The more^ 
powerful the light, the stronger may be the solu-' 
tion, and the longer the immersion. The paper 
after removal from the bath is suspended in a hot' 
and dry place until quite ,dry. All these operations 
must be performed in the dark or by artificial or 
yellow light. 

" The carbon or other colouring matter or pig- 
ment, is now to be applied to the prepared paper. 
The colouring matter being insoluble the perfection 
and delicacy of the proof will depend on the appli- 
cation of tne colouring matter in an extreme state 
of division. The preparation of the paper therefore 
consists of two operation? j first the application of 
the chromo-gelatine to the paper, and second, the 
application of the colouring matter, not to the 
surface of the paper itself, bjit to the surface of the 
layer or film of chromo-gelatine on the paper, by. 
which means the proof admits of being perfectly 
cleared or cleansed as herein-after described. 

" The colouring matter may be applied in various 
ways, by the dry process, or by the greasy process, 
or by the wet process. By the dry process, the. 
diij coated sheet of paper may be ruobed mechani- 
caUy "with the colouring rnatter spread upon a pad, 
or rubber qf .cloth, ov. leather. This method is 
particularly adapted to the application of pluinbagq 
or black lead. The operation is facilitated by 
moistening the rubber or pad with alcohol. The 
colouring matter ought to be spread as unifornily as 
possible. By the greasy process, carbon, or ivory 
black, or lamp black, or other suitable pigment la 
ground up very fine, with neat oil or other suitable 
oil, and applied to the coated paper by a paid.oir 
dabber. As soon as this mixture has been unij 
formly applied to the paper, it is immersed very 
quickly in a bath of sulphuric ether, ejthfr^ sXonft 
or with a slight addition of collodion. ' > Jiis last 
mixture has the effect of drying the paper or 
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removing the oil, and of oansing the colouring 
matter to adhere to the surface. By the wet 

frocess, a bath is employed composed of carbon or 
ndian Ink, very finely ground with water and 
Selatine, and a 8m ill quantity of gum-arabic or 
eztrine. The coated paper may be immersed 
from ten minutes to three quarters of an hour in 
this bath, according to the thickness of the film or 
layer which is desired. This bath containing 

felatine is employed warm or hot. A bath of 
ndian ink, with alcohol added to it, gives good 
results, when the paper is removed rather quickly 
from it. As in other photographic processes, 
practice and skill in manipulation enable the ope- 
rator to obtain superior results. Mechanical means, 
such as presses or rollers, may be employed to 
facilitate the operations. Thus, the mixture of 
carbon and oil may be applied ^by inking rollers, 
instead of employing a daboer. As the object of 
the paper is to form a support for the chromo-gela- 
tine, other materials or surfaces may be employed 
for this purpose. Glass, or collodionized glass, may 
thus be employed, and coated with the chromo- 
gelatine, and afterwards with the coloaring matter, 
and thus transparent pictures and negatives may 
be produced; ivory, wood, and other materials 
may also be used in lieu of paper. 

" The paper or other surface having been 
prepared in the dark, as above described, is then 
exposed to sunlight, or daylight, or other light of 
sufficient chemical power, either in the camera- 
obscura, or in contact with, or in close proximity 
to, a photographic negative, or other article to be 
reproQuced, in the same manner that ordinary 
photomphic paper is employed. 

'* The duration of the exposure to light varies 
with so many circumstances that no rule can be 
laid down ; but it is easy to ascertain the necessary 
time by exposing pieces of the prepared paper to 
light for several different lengths of time, and 
noting which g^ves the best result. 

*' Aifter exposure to light, the proof is fixed and 
cleared by simply washing it in hot water, either 
with er without friction, by a brush or sponee. 
The water dissolves out the gelatine or gum which 
has not been acted on by the light, and washes 
away the colouring matter from those parts which 
constitute the lights of the picture, white the parts 
which have been acted on by the light remain 
undissolved, and retain the carbon or colouring 
matter. The proof may Ihus be considered as 
an engraving produced by light, and not liable to 
be acted on, or faded by the agencies which injure 
ordinary photographs. 

*'A great variety of colouring matters, or 
mixtures of colouring matters, may be employed 
in the manner herein-before described. Gold and 
silver in the metallic state, and in impalpable 
j<)wder, may be employed in the same manner. 
Various effects may also be produced by applying 
different colours to different parts of the paper or 
iurface. 

** It will be seen that the paper, or other surface, 
is always covered with a layer or film, on which 
the colouring matter is superposed and fixed. 
When the colouring^ matter is mixed with the 
ehromo-gelatine, and applied at once to the paper, 
it is very difficult or impossible to wash it off so as 
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to leave the lights of the picture dean and 
white. The application of the carbon or ooburing 
matter by superposition in the manner herein- 
before described, is intended to obviate this defect. 

'* Having now described the nature of the 
invention communicated to me ; and in what 
manner the same is to be performed, I wish it to 
be understood that what 1 claim is : 

" The mode or modes herein-before described, of 
producing photographic proofii or pictures by 
means of carbon, or other colouring matter, appiiea 
by superposition, as herein-before described." 

We need scarcely inform onr readers that 
the piocess described in the above specification 
is not new to us, as we have, on sereral 
occasions, suggested in that Journal this mode 
of proceeding, at the same time observing 
that we have only partially succeeded with it. 
Mr. Pouncy, of Dorchester, is now spending 
a few days with us, and he emphatically states 
that his process is different from the above in 
some important particulars, and very superior 
to it. We have very little doubt of being 
able ultimately to arrange with him with 
respect to the publication of his process^ 
but at present the number of names on the 
list for the purchase of it does not exceed 
five hundred. The specimens which Mr. 
Pouncy has brought with him are greatly 
superior to anything we have seen before of 
.his, and we feel convinced now that the days 
of silver printing are numbered. We conjure 
our readers to come forward and assist ns« 
without loss of time, in the purchase of the 
process. The importance of the matter 
cannot be over-rated. Beautiful prints may 
be produced in a variety of colours, precisely 
as we have all along predicted. 



At a meeting of the French Academy of 
Sciences, on May 17th, M. Perin deposited a 
sealed packet containing the particulars of an 
economical process of producing Positive 
prints. At the last meeting of the Academy 
this packet was opened by M. Becquerel, and 
it appeared, from the contents, that M. Perin 
has substituted for nitrate of silver a substance 
extracted from the root of the purple '* Goat'e 
Beard," an esculent herb, which grows in 
damp meadows, and from the roof of which a 
milky juice may be expressed. The packet 
contained three prints taken by the process 
described. MM. Becquerel and Segnier have 
been appointed to investigate and report 
upon the subject. As soon as further parti- 
culars are published we shall lay them before 
our readers. 

Every photographer who has had any 
experience in positive printing must have 
suffered from the annoyance occasioned by 
excited chloride papers becoming discoloured 
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by keeping. It is customary to excite papers 
in the evening, in hopes of being able to use 
them on the following day, — the weather 
looks promising perhaps, and five or six 
dozen sheets are excited, and hung up to 
dry, — but next morning, perhaps, turns out 
cloudy or wet, and successful printing is 
impossible, so the papers are taken down 
and put away in a portfolio, there to remain 
until fine weather returns. Or, possibly, in 
this unsettled climate of ours, the glass may 
be low and the weather threatening in the 
evening, and no papers are prepared, — while 
the next day turns out all that could be 
desired for printing. These are among the 
drawbacks to the pleasures and profits of 
photography. Now an ingenious French 
gentleman, M. T. Cognacq, of La Rochelle, 
professes to have found a remedy for the evil. 
He has invented a box which can be closed 
air and light tight, and in which he says 
sensitive chloride papers may be preserved in 
all their original whiteness and purity for an 
unlimited time ; and in proof of the assertion 
he offers to enclose any number of sensitive 
papers, marked in such a way as to be known 
again, and to produce them at any future 
time, when required, in their original good 
condition. This really appears to be a valuable 
invention, and if our readers wish to procure 
one of these magic boxes for the indefinite 
preservation of sensitive chloride papers, we 
refer them to M.M. L. and H. Wulff", 57, 
Rue Chariot, Paris, who are appointed agents 
for the sale of them. The price varies from 
60 to 80 francs, according to the size. It 
will be understood that the papers are said 
to keep as well after exposure under the 
negative, as before, so that the operations of 
fixing and toning may be deferred " sine die." 

M. Haudoy, of Lille, has introduced an 
improvement in the uranium printing process. 
The paper is first prepared with gelatine and 
nitrate of uranium, then dried, and exposed in 
the pressure frame, the time varying from 1 
to 15 minutes ; the picture, faintly visible, is 
then intensified or developed with aceto- 
nitrate of silver of the usual strength for 
paper negatives ; in 30 or 40 seconds all the 
details should appear ; the print is then 
placed upon the surface of the following bath : 

Water 100 parts. 

ProtO'Sul phate of iron 6 ** 

Acetic acid 4 " 

This gives great vigour to the print, and 
brings it out upon the surface of the paper. 
The colour is then a deep sepia, but may be 
changed to a black by washing the print, and 
toning it ^ith chloride of gold, strength, 
half-a-grain to the ounce of water. The 



iron bath is very energetic in its action, and 
the print must be watched when placed in it. 
Uranium prints developed with silver appear 
sunk in the paper, and look better by trans- 
parency, but by treating them with iron^'th^ 
are brought out upon the surface, and look 
better by reflected light. 

The American Journals intimate a gradual 
return of public favour towards the much 
neglected Daguerreotype process. We are 
really glad to hear this. In our opinion 
there is no photographic process which for 
perfection of detail, exquisite gradation of 
shade, as well as for permanence, can be 
compared with that of Daguerre ; and we 
were glad to see our opinion supported the 
other day by so distinguished a photographer 
as Mr. Williams, of Regent Street, to whom 
all the processes are equally familiar, and 
who is well qualified to 'decide upon their 
respective merits. In a letter to the ** Athe- 
naeum." of April 24th, Mr. Williams says : 
"For astronomical observations, or for the 
recording of other instantaneous events, 
would you permit me to speak in favour of 
the Daguerreotype process in preference to 
all others. It is quite as sensitive, (I think 
more so), as the most delicate wet collodion 
plate ; for sharpness and definition it stands 
unrivalled; and it will retain its exquisite 
sensitiveness, without deterioration, for twelve 
hours, or even longer." For our own part 
we appreciate highly, for their artistic merit, 
such works as those of Messrs. Rejlander, 
Fenton, Herbert Watkins, and Nadar, when 
printed upon plain paper ; we appreciate also 
a really good glass positive, or a transparent 
positive upon glass, or positives upon porcelain 
or white enamel ; but our highest admiration 
is reserved for a fine Daguerreotype. With 
respect to the ordinary run of positives upon 
albumenized paper we do not care about 
them ; but our columns are open to all, and 
those who difier from us are at full liberty to 
express their opinion. 

Some time ago Messrs. Colnaghi were 
permitted to offer for sale photographic 
prints from a negative portrait of the Royal 
Family. Messrs. Mayer, of Paris, have 
lately taken a stereoscopic portrait of the 
Emperor of the French, prints from the negative 
of which may be purchased of M. Gaudin, of 
Skinner Street. 

Among the novelties introduced by the 
Trade, we observe that Messrs. Marion, of 
Regent Street, advertise visiting cards which 
bear a photographic portrait instead of an 
engraved name. The' negative is to be 
taken by Mr. Herbert Watkins, and the price 
of these cards is to be half-a-guinea per 
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Irandred. Also, Measrs. S^aunders, of the 

. Tovltrji have sturted a cireulating collection 

of stereoscopic subjects, subscription one 

' guinea per annum. We wish ail success to 

these spirited undertakings. 

Mr. Gutch tells us that he is now using 
with great success citric acid instead of acetic, 
in his developer, and that he finds Ponting's 
Coliodion the neplus ultra of good collodion. 

Mr. Oriibb, of Dublin, has patented a new 
view-lens. In its outward form it .resembles 
the ordinary view-lens, that is to say, it is 
nearly plano-convex:, with a stop in front, 
and the crown and flint lenses are cemented 
together ; but the inner curve, instead of 
dividing the compound lens into a double 
concave of flint, and a double convex of orown 
glass, divides it into a meniscus of crown, 
and a concavo-convex of flint glass ; — the 
crown lens being that on which the* rays are 
' incident. In this arrangement, as in the old 
form, the conditions of. achromatism are 
satisfied, and the radius of the field is the 
same, but the new lens has less spherical 
aberration than the other, and is therefore, in 
an important particular, superior to it. It is 
not a little remarkable that the. problem of 
the single achromatic view-lens should admit 
of two^ and onfy two^ solutions, and that the 
ffforst of the two should be that which has 
been adopted for a number of years. We 
have had our controversies with Mr. Qrubb 
on some points of theory in optics, but in 
the matter of this new lens we fully appreciate 
the improvement which he has suggested. 
Unfortunately, however, it comes too late. 
The Orthoscopic lens of M. Petzval accom- 
plishes what no single view-lens can do, viz. : 
it gives an image >^bee fbom disxobtiok. 
The question between this and a single view- 
lens, of any form, is not one of rapidity of 
action, or size of the stop ; — it lies far deeper, 
and is of far greater moment ; it is a question 

of DISTORTION OF THE IMAGE, — of TBUE OB 

FALSE FEBSFECTiVE. We Cannot insist too 
strongly upon this. Photography fixes the 
images • of the camera, but of what value is 
the process if those images are false and 
distorted ? Photography then becomes merely 
the instrument of an untruth. The Jirst 
consideration in investigating the merits of 
>a'lens is that of fbsbdoic fboh distobtiok. 
Now, in the single view-lens -with a stop in 
front; the oblique pencils have.great excentri- 
;) city of incidence, and the distortion . is very 
great, straight lines are curved inwards at their 
eittremities, and the objects at the margin of 
the picture «re dimittished in size as compared 
with those in the centre. These evils 
exist to precisely the same extent in Mr. 



Grubb's new lex^, as in the old one. We 
advise our readers therefore, to have nothing 
more to say to the single view-lens of any 
form, but to use the Orthoscopic lens, and 
that only, for views ; and with respect to the 
size of the stop, we advise them on all 
occasions to use the smallest stop possible, 
because solarization is better avoided in this 
way, and a cleaner and better pictove produ- 
ced. Besides, with an exposure of three 
seconds, every moving figure produces a blur 
on the picture, while with an exposure of 
three -minutes, a regiment of oaralry may 
gallop before the camera, and no effect be 
produced upon the picture. If a view cannot 
be taken instantaneously, it matters but 
little how long the exposure is, within a 
reasonable limit. A great deal too much is 
made of the comparative rapidity of processes, 
when absolute instantaneity of exposure is not 
achieved. 

With respect to Mr. Qrubb's patent, we 
believe it will not hold. good. In No. 33 of 
this Journal, page 305, we have given the 
formula for a view-lens. It is immaterial in 
that formula, whether the crown or fiint glass 
receives the incident rays, but when received 
upon the flint lens the formula gives the 
ordinary view lens, — when received upon the 
crown, the lens of Mr. Grubb. Both are 
included in that formula, and it only admiU 
of those two solutions. 

In a letter just received from Mr. Ross, he 
says, '^ with respect to my paper on the Petzval 
lens, I can only apply myself to it at leisure 
moments; but will do my best to let you 
have it for No. 55." 



We beff to inform our readers at Glasgow 

and the neighbourhood that our worthy ^ent, 
Mr. Spencer, has removed to No. '30, St Enoch 
Square. 

FRENCH PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 



Ordincery Me^ting^ May Vltk^ 1S58. 

Some large and fine prints, by M. Fierlaots, 
of Brussels, were :exhibited. They repre- 
sent various views of the Pack, and are as 
sharp at the edges as in the centre of the 
field. The negatives were taken with the 
Orthoscopic lens of M. Voigtlander. 

M. Jju-NBEKAiTD exhibited some large and 
fine views of Dordrecht. 

,M. Bs I.A Blanohbbe (exhibit^ Bome fine 
proofs obtained upon dry cdUodion in less 
than a minute and a half. The \prints Are 
said to have left *' quelque chose k desirer." 
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M. QtriNET exhibited a large negative^ 
25X20, taken on dry collodion, with a view- 
lens of 6-ft. focal length, and 6-in8. diameter. • 
The time of exposure was only five 
minutes. This negative is a perfect success^ 
and was considered very remarkable. 

M. Hooed6 DtT Tbemblay, expressed his 
astonishment that so little notice had been 
taken in the Bulletin of the Society of the 
printing process with nitrate of uranium. He 
suggested that a committee should be at once 
appointed to examine and report upon this 
process. M. Perrier seconded the motion, and 
proposed the nomination of a. committee, to 
consist of MM. Balard, Bayard, Perrier, 
Davanne, and Qirard. 

After the discussion which ensued, some 
uranium prints, by the irtiproved process of 
M. Haudoy, of Lille, were exhibited by M. 
Delahaye. These prints were pronounced 
equal in all respects to those by the ordinary 
processes. 

[See our remarks on M. Haudoy's process in the 
Leader. We have experimented considerably with 
the uranium prooess of printing and toning with 
gold. The prints appear to be permanent, as they 
resist the action of dcBtructive tests far better than 
Ordinary prints, bat their colonr is intensely blue 
Und inky, and they appear dead and sunk in the 
paper. These defects are fatal to the general 
adoption of the process. M. Haudoy's treatment 
with iron appears, however, to obviate these 
objections. We shall try it shortly, and report 
results. — Bn. P. N.] 



MACCLESFIELD 

PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

At a numerously attended Meeting of the above 
Society, held on June 2nd, the following paper was 
read by Mr. W. B. Osborn, Treasurer of the 
Birmingham Photographic Society i-^ 

THB DBT COLLODION PAOOBSa. 

Mr, Chairman and Gentlemen, 

Feeling duly impressed with the honour you have 
done me, in requesting me to read a paper before 
vou this evening, an hoifiour the more prized because 
bestowed at the opening Meeting of your Society, 
tiius giving me an opportunity of making your 
acquaintance at an early period of your history as a^ 
Society, and enabling me, I trust, to be of service to 
you in giving you the result of my experienee in a 
ver^ delightful branch of the fascinating art, of 
which we are all disciples. 

The Process which your Secretary has kindly 
pointed oat to me, as likely to prove of interest to 
you, is fortunately a process to which I have devo- 
ted considerable car» and attention during, the past 
year ; and, from a series of careful experiments, I 
feel convinced that it is at once of high utility to all 
classes of Photogranhers, and that Dr. Hill Norris's 
Prooeae, (thus one I am about tp introduce to youji^ 
notice), is the simplest, cleanest, an^ moitsiMcesslul 



Dry Prooess now extant. To this gentleman is-due 
a very large amount of praise, for the liberal manner 
in wixich he has given the results of his arduous 
labours to the world ; and I shall endeavour thds 
evening to explain the modu$ operandi of this evcaer 
dingly useful adaptation. 

The advantages of this process will be obvious to 
all who have ever worked collodion in the open aix. 
The perfect freedom of action is a great charm to 
any one who has been tortured widi the portable 
and convenient tents, so light that one person mof 
carry them while it inevitably requires another 
person to carry the remainder of the apparatus, Sie 
that extreme portability is not attained in this way. 
I have tried all ways, full tents, demi-tents, &c., &c., 
and had I not been enthusiastic in the pursuit oC 
Photography under difficulties I should long since 
have given up out-door Photography as hopeless^ 
The sti^ng sensation of a tent on a hot sumipeiif 
day are anything but pleasant. Besides, I was quite 
disgusted on one of my excursions with a tent, by 
the advent of a crowd of urchins running after what 
they were pleased to call the Punch and Judy man, 
I next tried the manufacture of a portable develop- 
ing Box, and in this I flatter myself I was toleraiblir 
successful, because I could carry all I waatea 
myself. However, this soon became a bore^ aad» 
altho' the box is light, the whole of the i^paratue 
is heavy, so after many trials I took to the Dry 
Process. 

I shall of course presume that you are all 
acquainted with the Wet Negative Collodion Pro- 
cess, so that I shall spare some of the details that 
I might feel bound to give to mere tyros in the 
Art. 

With youi permission we will just glance at the 
rationale of this Process. 

I might here suggest that if Amateur Photogra* 
phers would as a rule, examine-^he rationaie of any 
new processes submitted to their notice, and 
convinqe themselves that they were based on really 
correct and scientific principles, before venturing 
upon actual expeiiment, they woidd save themselves 
much time and trouble as weU as unxxecessarj 
expense. A great number of the formulae often 
published in the pages of the Journals are empirical 
and useless, and when tried can- only end in 
disappointment and failure. 

The maniptdation of Dr. Norris's Dry Prooess 
may be said to consist of 9 distinct operations, vis. 

1. Selecting and Cleaning the Plates. 2. Coating 
with Collodion. 3. Exciting. 4. Washing. 
6. Pouring on the Preservative Solution. 6. Dry- 
ing. 7. Exposing. 8. Developing. 9» Fixing. 
Being only three operations more than in tliei wet 
process. 

First then, the Collodion. — You are all probably 
aware that various samples of Pyroxyline possess^ 
v^y different charaoteristies ; some kinds are hishly 
explosive ; others are simply, combustible, ^^le 
others again are not explosive, and are only slowly 
combustible. This difference is carried out in the 
manu&Mture of collodion, some kinds being only 
sparingly soluble in ether^ while oth^rs^are abun- 
dantly so. Again, some kinds yield a fine thin* 
glassy film; some a hard« homy, and strongly 
contractible film ; and others a porous non-con* 
tractlbl3 and structureless film. It is this laet! 
kind — the powdery or porous sort — which is b^t 
adapted for the purposes of Dry Collodion. New* 
CQlIodiony.aa a rale (except when made in the Wty^ 
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I shall describe), is highly contractible and is very 
easily washed off the glass. The wavy lines so often 
seen in some coUodionpictures are doubtless due to 
the contraction of the skin-like collodion when 
drying. 

Collodion, when it has been kept some time, 
ttndergoes a change, and becomes porous and fit for 
using for dry purposes. This is generally the case, 
but not always, and those of you who have a stock 
of old collodion will be in a very good position to 
experiment with the process now before you. You 
may easUy test any collodion by manipulating in the 
ordinary way, finishing, and washing; ifi upon passing 
the finger across the film while wet it follows it like 
a piece of skin, and will allow of being nearly 
restored to its original position, it will not do for the 
purpose ; but. if on the contrary, it crumbles up 
into a powder, and remains sq, then it is quite fit 
for use. 

Another method of testing is to pour a small 

auantity of the collodion into a glass of water. If 
le residue is stringy it will not do, but if powdery 
it will answer the purpose. 

To make collodion new and fit for dry operations, 
great care has to be taken in the strength and 
temperature of the mixed acids in making the 
pyroxyline. The difference between a high and low 
temperature being very remarkable. The proper 
strength of the acids will of course vary in the 
different samples, but a good rule is to procure the 
strongest acids, and when mixed, add a portion of 
water, and raise the temperature to between ISC 
and 170'' Fahrenheit. This will give you a fluid 
porous collodion, if mixed in the usual way with 
ether and alcohol. 

I never recommend amateurs to meddle with 
making pyroxyline ; it is a very uncertain thing and 
requires great experience. The collodion may be 
mixed as follows : — 

Soluble cotton (as above) . . 6 to 8 grains. 

Rectified ether 6 drachms. 

Alcohol absolute 2 „ 

Iodide cadmium 6 grains. 

Let it stand for a few days to settle. It improves 
with keeping. 

The bath is the ordinary 30-^rain nitrate of silver 
to tiie ounce, saturated with iodide of silver, and 
■lightly, but very slightly acid. 

The preservative solution is made by dissolving 
80 grains of pure gelatine in 20 ozs. of boiling 
distilled water. Filter while hot through two 
thicknesses of bibulous paper. Then carefully boil 
down to half the quantity, stirring with a glass rod ; 
when cooled put it into a bottle with H-ozs. 
alcohol, and shake it. It should be as clear as 
water. 

-We shall now proceed to work, selecting and 
cleaning the glass plate. — ^The flatted crown glass is 
what I generally choose ; it is nearly as good as 
patent plate. Take a file and run along the edges 
to prevent cutting the hands ; then, with a Buckle's 
brush, dipped in nitric acid, rub over the plates on 
both sides ; wash well in water and polish off with 
dry cloths and wash-leather. Never use silk hand- 
lierchie&. 

2. Collodionising the plates is accomplished in 
the ordinary way ; so is 3. Exciting in the nitrate 
bath. We then arrive at an important operation. 

i. Washing the free nitrate off. Upon taking 
ih^.flmtk out of the bath drain upon blotting paper, 
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and place the plate in a vessel of distilled or very 
pure filtered rain water; this should be -collected 
in a vessel kept for the purpose — immediately after 
the first fall ot rain — and not taken out of the water 
but, as it would most probably contain organic 
matter, which would injure the purity of the iodide 
of silver. 

After the plate has remained a few minutes in 
the first dish of water, lift it out and place it in i^ 
second, then in a third, and lastly in a fourth dish ; 
let it remain in each dish for two minutes. Repeat 
the operation with each plate successively and 
change the water for every three or four plates. 

It is very essential that the firee nitrate of silver 
in the film should be nearly all washed off, or at 
least reduced to the minimum, otherwise, should 
any remain, the plates will not keep so well» and 
are very likely to stain during development. 

After slightly draining they are ready for the 
(5.) Preservative solution. Place the bottle con- 
taining this in a saucepan or jug of boiling water. 
When hot, take the plate in the left hand, and pour 
out sufficient of the solution to cover the plate 
evenly. The operation is precisely similar to the 
coating with Collodion, only that in this you pour 
on at one of the comers and slightly tilt the plate. 
In half-a-minute pour this off and give a second 
dose, beginning at the opposite end of the plate. 
The plate may now be drained and either allowed 
to dry spontaneously or submitted to 

6. The Drying operation. — ^This should beconduc- 
ted in a box somewhat like the sketch. The plates 
are reared up, (faces under), against the partitions, 
and a spirit-lamp, lightedundemeaththeboxIuse,is 
made of tin, with sliding wooden frames. When 
^ the Plates may be kept an indefinite time. 

7. Exposure. — On this point, it is impossible to 
give any definite instructions. As a rule, I think it is 
about four times as slow, as moderately sensitive 
wet collodion. I have taken good pictures with 
Ross's Stereoscopic lens, il-ins. focus; ^ins. 
aperture ; bright sunlight, 2| to 8 minutes ; dull 
weather, 5 to 15 minutes ; the last were overdone. 

8. Development. — ^Immerse the plate in a dish of 
distilled water to soften the gelatine; and, for 
stereoscopic plates, pour over 1 drachm of the 
following solution, mixed with 3 drops of nitrate of 
silver, 40 grains to the ounce : — 

Pyrogallic add 3 grains. 

Distilled water 2 ounces. 

Glacial acetic acid 1 drachm. 

Citric acid, 2 ^ains, may be substituted for the 
glacial acetic acid. The development will proceed 
very rapidly and produce very intense pictures. 
Should the solution become muddy, wash off and 
proceed as before, using rather more silver. 

Printing Transparencies is accomplished by 
placing a negative and a prepared plate in contact 
and exposing to gas-light for five minutes, diffused 
daylight for about three to five seconds ; they are 
then developed in the ordinary way. I shall now 
proceed to develop some transparencies exposed 
last week. 

For developing large plates a safer method is to 
use a saturated solution of gallic acid, to every 
oimce of which add 10 drops of the nitrate of silver, 
as above. The temperature of the room should be 
about 70^ and the development will oeeupy from 
one to two hours. 
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9. Fixing.— This operation may be perfonned as 
in the wet process, with cyanide of potassium; this 
is preferable to the h3rpo-8ulphite of soda, which 
requires so much washing. The plate may now be 
Tarnished and the process is complete. 

In conclusion, I can confidently recommend this 
piocesss ; it is simple, easy, expeditious, and is well 
worthy jour notice and trial. It requires a little 
care at nrst and then all is comparatively easy. 

May I hope that I have done you some little 
service this evening, and that I have imparted some 
information that is new to you ; if I have done so, 
and have thereby contributed to your gratification 
and the advancement of our art, my object is 
accomplished. 

On Mb. Osbobnb's resuming his seat a vote of 
thanks, proposed by Mr. Stewart, was carried with 
acclamation. 

Mb. Jespeb also begged to thank the Birmingham 
Society, through Mr. Osbom, for the kind assis- 
tance afforded in the formation of the Society. 

Mr. Osbobnb returned thanks in an appropriate 
speech and the proceedings terminated. 



*«* Communications to be addressed to the Editor t 
St. Brelade*8 Bay^ Jersey, 

CORRESPONDENCE. 



MB. FOUNGY S PBOCESS. 

To the Editor of Photographic Notes, 

Sib, — I, as an old professional photographer, have 
long wished for a method of printing photographs, 
that would enable me to say to my customers, 
(without making my conscience wince) " this will be 
a dear relic of your old father for your children 
to look upon !'* 

The above desire made me call upon Mr. Pouncy, 
the inventor of the Carbon Process, to carefully 
examine his productions. 

I found him an intelligent roan, of quick nervous 
temperament, very kind and free, with a mixture of 
love of approbation and a little caution. He has spent 
much time and money in the development of this 
new Carbon Process. The prints astonished me ; 
they far exceeded my expectation. The minute 
detail is hardly so finely rendered as by the common 
method, but the process is yet in swaddling bands. 
Mr. Pouncy gave me a few prints ; I have shown 
them to many scientific photographers, who all 
wonder that the Photographic Journal should use 
its little influence to throw cold water upon, (in my 
opinion), the only real discovery in art since the 
application of collodion. If Mr. Pouncy*s Process 
could be brought out, and improved only a little it 
would give an impetus to the t}ale of photographic 
productions hitherto unknown. 

Photography and art, which are only courting 
each other now, would then become wedded 
altogether, and large landscape photographs, by a 

Process of colouring adopted by Mr. Elliot of 
Taunton, will be rendered not much inferior to 
, some of Qiiinsboro's best works. One word more, 
in /Bonclttsion, on portraituro. Mr. Pouncy's 



Process is already perfect for that purpose. I taw 
many prints in fit order for the pencil to work into 
beautiful works of art. I examined Mr. Pouncy's 
negatives, and found them all inferior, less or more, 
and I believe, that with good negatives, capital 
impressions will be got for the pencil. If need be, 
I can prove the ^ncil to be aosolutely necessary 
to the production of a correct resemblance of nature 
in portraiture. I now conclude my note by 
thanking you Sir, for your bold and sensible methoa 
of trying to buy Mr. Pouncy's Process, and I 
strongly advise all those who are wishful to make 
permanent portraits that will bear refined criticism 
and a little breath of time, to assist you in this 
worthy speculation. 

I have been induced to write the above letter, 
which you can use at your discretion, by reading 
the unjust, and very unphilosophical criticism in 
the Photographic Journal. 

John Bbattib. 

Portrait Rooms, Triangle, Bristol, 
June I4th, 1858. 



thb bbussels exhibition. 
To the Editor of Photographic Notes, 

Drab Sib, — Some time ago I read in the Notes 
that I was among the fortunates who received a 
Medal at the last Brussels Exhibition. I have 
reason to believe it was a mistake. But it was no 
mistake that I had to pay more than a Pound to 
get my plates returned — in spite of the promise 
given that I should be free of expenses. 

Yours very truly, 
O. G. Rejlandbb. 

Wolverhampton, June I2th, 1858. 



DBY COLLODION PBOCESS. 

To the Editor of Photographic Notes, 

Dear Sib, — Some twelve months since, while 
experimenting on Dr. Taupenot's process, a modifi- 
cation of it occurred to me, which I have found to 
answer remarkably well; but I did not think it 
of sufficient importance to make public. I have 
always been averse to that rage for immediate 
publication which seems to have seized photogra- 
phic amateurs. It is the cause of an immense 
amount of mischief, as the process (or modification 
merely as too many are,) is published in a crude 
form ; frequently the result of some accidental 
state of the ingredients employed, and found 
eventually to be a mare's nest and not the great 
discovery which the amatf^ur at first fondlr 
imagined it to be ; your own experience must teU 
you that my remark will apply to the great 
majority of cases; in what other way can we 
account for the many photographic bubbles which 
rise, sparkle for a moment^ and are sunk in 
oblivion. Let anyone who doubts what I sav;^ if 
he has a half-hour to spare, take up tiie back 
numbers of the Photograplue Journal, and». com- 
mencing at No. 1, gp thiough the Yolumes^ and 
see how many of the various Dvooesses there 
mentioned are in existence at the present moment. 
Alas ! they are few ; of course I do not saT all are 
80, on the contrary, these ase some geatienen to 
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whom oar warmest thanks are due for the freedom 
with which their discoveries are given to the 
public ; these are, in nearly all cases, the result of 
study and experiment, and herein lies the difference 
between these and the hasty invention I have 
condemned; many of the latter have written in 
the height of enthusiasm> before time had been 
allowed for cool reflection, when the heart of the 
amateur was beating high with the proud thought 
that he too should appear in print as the 
discoverer of the simple process, which in his 
sanguine imagination has already swamped all the 
old and clumsy methods, and has taken a first place 
in the annals of Photography; whilst he, the 
inventor, is written to, talked about, his name 
constantly before the public, as amateur after 
amateur bears testimony, — ** through the medium 
of your excellent Journal," — to the practical utility 
of the discovery or modification, whatever it may 
be. (Though this may be called a little flight of 
imagination, yet it is very evident from the style 
and manner of many of these letters to editors, 
that such were the feelings under which the writers 
laboured when their communications were penned). 
Where is the process now P Have the inventor's 
high anticipations been realized? I fear not, the 
probability is, that after the first appearance of his 
article in . the Journal, it is heard of no more, 
unless some fickle photographer should try it, and 
write to the much enduring editor an account of 
the manner in which " his plate blackened under 
the influence of the developer," or " the film rose 
lip in blisters and then slipped off the plate.** 
We hear of no more after this, even from the 
inventor, who often finds himself unable to produce 
the same results on his next attempt, and in his 
inmost heart- feels ashamed of his precipitation, and 
resolves in future to see that his ship is fairly 
ready for sea before he knocks away her support 
and launches her on the public ; but to return : I 
began by saying " Some twelve months since, &c.*' 
You had better read it again, as my long digres- 
sion will have caused you to forget it, while I go 
on thus : This process, I find essentially the same 
in principle as the one Mr. Fothergill inserted in 
the ** Times," some short while since, and a com- 
munication respecting which is in the last number of 
your Journal. I have not written to you to set 
up my first claim to the discovery, (if discovery it 
be); but firstly, for my own amusement, and 
possibly some of your readers ; and secondly, to 
mention the method I have subsequently followed 
as giving better results than the one I first 
employed. This was identical with Mr. Fother- 
giirs, excepting that I used gelatine instead of 
albumen. 

The plan I afterwards followed is rather more 
troublesome, but I think more certain, and less 
dependent on the state of the collodion film : this 
is of great advantage to many new beginners, who 
in almost all cases prefer the collodio-albumen 
process to the gelatine; the latter being in a 
great measure dependent for its success on the 
collodion employed. The process is as follows: 
AfCer sensitizing, the plate must be coated with 
albumen, but iodized, (ndt plain, tia in Mr. 
Fothergiirs method), allow it to rest a moment and 
then wash well under a tap UQtU all the albumen 



is washed off and nothing remahis bat wliat is 
lodged in the pores of the collodion. After ihit, 
it must be dipped a second time in the same silver 
bath, washed and dried. I may mention, that after 
the albumen has been washed off, the plate may be 
immersed while still wet ; but when time is not an 
object the results will be found better if the plate 
be allowed to dry previously. This latter -method 
was suggested by my friend Mr. Hooper, of 
Manchester, who has worked the process as well as 
myself, for some time, and can speak to its good 
results. As regards sensitiveness, I do not think 
it has much advantage over the ordinary collodio- 
albumeu process ; it is, however, much quicker in 
development, and this, at first, led me to believe 
that I had hit on a more sensitive proeess; 
subsequent experiments, however, lAowed, that to 
procure ffood half-tones, the exposure required was 
nearly the same as by the old method. The 
development is conducted in the usual manner, 
either with gallic or pyro-gallic acid, as may be 
thought most suitable. If this modification is of 
any use to your readers they are quite welcome to 
it. I never thought it worth while publishing 
before; but seeing that the new process was 
occupying a good deal of public attention, I 
thought I might as well mention my new experi- 
ments in that direction. 



Bradford. 



•'Old Photo." 



— In reply to the querv contained in your 
postcript, please consult Mr. Hewlett's letter on 
taking Instantaneous Pictures, in Ni>tes No. 42. 

[Ed. p. N.] 



FOGGINO OF COLLODION POSITIVES. 

To the Editor of Photographic Notes. 

Sib, — Amongst the numerous causes of fogging 
of Positive Collodion Plates, I have not seen 
mentioned one which caused me much trouble and 
expense. It was some proto-sulphate of iron I 
had by me for some time. It had become slightly 
lighter in colour but did not show any of the 
yellow colour which proves it to be useless to the 
Photographer. In the course of my experiments 
to discover the cause, I tried every remedy sugges- 
ted in your publication, without effect, but upon 
trying a fresh sample of Iron my plate becanie 
as free from fogging as possible. I send this note, 
hoping that you will mention the matter in your 
Notes and thus perhaps save others from the trou- 
ble and vexation caused by repeated failufes ; more 
especially as Iron is now coming into use as 'a 
developer for negatives. J. L. 



StTBSTITUTB FOB ▲ TEXT. 

To the Editor of Photographic Notes. 

Sib, — ^Knowing that your journal is always opeti 
to any little improvement in Photography, I am 
encouraged to trouble you with a lew lines on 
what I hope you think is worthy of such an appel- 
lation, and if you deem the substance worthy of a 
place in the Notes, I shall f^l much gretified by 
its insertion, and by the hope that other operators 
may receive the same amount of benefit in the shape 
of convenieBee that I have from the use of tbs 
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contrivance. I ftm only a beginner in the art, but 
have been so often disappointed in the results of 
dry plates for '^out-of-door" work, that I am 
determined to use the wet collodion process at all 
hazards, and not liking the idea of taking a cum- 
brous tent with mt everywhere, and being 
constantly employed in pitching and remoWng it, 
it struck me that a very light and portable affair 
might be made on the principle of a dark chamber 
or box, only admitting the head and hands of the 
operator. I have constructed such a one, at a 
small expense, extremely portable, and I find that 
I can work in it with all the ease and certainty 
(after a little practice) of my dark room. I enclose 
you some small drawings of the different parts to 
explain the construction more fully than I can do 
by writing alone. 
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The principle is a dark chamber, the bottom 
board of which A (fig. 1), is 16 x IS-ins., and 
three-eights-of-an-indi thick, and is supported 
upon a light tripod stand D D D to a convenient 
height (about the height of the breast of the 
operator). The side B is an open framework 
(like fig. 2) and is hinged upon tne edge of the 
bottom board A at E, so that it may stand per- 
pendicularly to it, or fall flat upon it, when packed 
np. The side G is of the same construction, but is 
hinsed upon an extra strip of wood placed upon A, 
to fdlow for its falling in turn flat upon B. Each 
of these three parts are composed of mahogany, 
three-eights-of-an-inch thick, forming, when folded 
up, a light article, l^ins. thick. To support the 
aide fraoiea when open, I place the light slabs of 
the same wood across the top from B to C, keeping 
them perpendioolar. This framework is covered 
at the sides and top with two folds of black calico, 
or other material, impervious to light, and lined or 
covered wiih yellow calico, to make it the more 
certainly light-proof; the front, or end of the 
chamber furthest from the operator when set up, 
is covered with four folds of yellow calico, having 
two other loose folds attached to the upper edge, to 
raise or lower at pleasure, to regulate the amount 
of light inside. These coverings are well sewn 
tose&er round the edges, and when the framework 
is let down flat, they also fiill, and can be nicely 
folded and strapped down upon them. 

The back of the chamber, (or end nearest to the 
operator) is quite open, but tiie black covering of 
top and sides is extended baokwarda, so as to cover 
the head of the operator, in the same way as a 
foonsiog doth, and by a string and string case at 
its extreme edge, can be carefully and conveniently 
drawn tight round the neek of the operator, ^ 
himself, jmA fastened with a bow knot^ Jm thus 



having his head xoMe the durk chamber, with 
considerable freedom of motion, and the yellow 
calico in front of him, giving lieht to work by. 
The hands are then introduced at tne sides, by holes 
in the black covering, having sleeves, with elastic 
bands round the wrists, thus giving freedom of 
motion, without admitting the light. The internal 
arrangements are equally simple. Fig. 3 represents 
the bottom board, which rests on the tripod stand. 
A is a small gutta-percha slop tray, with an escape 
pipe at one corner to allow the refuse liquid to 
escape during the developing. B is a hole cue into 
the board to admit the nitrate bath (my bath is one 
for stereoscopic plates), and has a pocket attached 
to keep the light from entering round the sides of 
the bath. C is the supposed position of the body 
of the operator. I found, by experience, that these 
positions of slop- tray and bath are the most 
convenient. I place my bottles of collodion, 
nitrate of silver, cyanide of potassium, developing 
glass, and a mug of water, in the two corners 
furthest from me, in the places occupied by the 
circles 12 3 4 5. 

Fig. 4 shows the other side of the bottom board, 
having the pieces of wood attached, AAA, upon 
which the legs of the tripod stand are fitted, the 
large circle upon which they are placed giving 
great solidity to the apparatus during the proceaa 
of manipulation, and also abundant resistance 
against gusts of wind. 

In manipulating, I place m^ collodion bottle 
clean plate, and camera- back inside, the bath being 
in the hole made for it; I then draw the string 
tight round my neck and fasten it, insert my hands 
at the arm-holes in the sides, and proceed to 
eollodionize and sensitize the plate, by the yellow 
light through the front of the chamber, and having 
placed it in the camera-back, I let myself out of the 
chamber, leaving the back of it open. Having 
exposed the plate in the camera, I place the holder 
inside, and having put the developing solution, 
nitrate bottle, cyanide, and a pint gutta-perdia 
mus of water inside, in convenient places, to take 
hold of them as wanted, I re-enter the ooncem as 
before, and proceed to develop in the usnal way, as 
in a dark room. 

In moving from place to place I do not take the 
chamber to pieces, but, by detaching the legs of 
the tripod stand, I hang it over my shoulder by 
the remaining one, and so carry it about all day 
long, the weight being a mere nothing. When 
packed up it goes edgeways into a flag basket; 
16 X 60-ins. and S^ins. wide, in which I carry my 
plates, chemicals, <fee. Ac 

In conclusion, I assure you that in practice it 
answers admirably, and I shall never try dry platei 
again as lon^ as I can find a convenient place t6 
set up my tripod stand near my camera. 

I send you a stereoscopic print of the apparatus, 
with a person in the act of using it, that you may 
better understand the exterior arrangement, and i 
hope you will be able to make out its construction, 
despite my imperfect power of description. I fee) 
sure that eveiy photographer would liks the plan 
if once he tried it. G. B. 

Leicester, May, 1858. 
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DIBTILLBD WATBB. 

To the Editor of Photographic Notes* 

Sib, — ^Will you please to inform me if condensed . 
steam water, collected from a steam boiler, kept 
purposely for steaming prints at a calico printer's 
establishment, will not answer every {>urpose for 
photography as effectually as wat^r distilled over a 
common fire. In such a boiler there is nothing 
introduced for cleaning the boiler, as there is in 
common steam boilers, as they are obliged to be 
very particular or they might damage the colours 
of the prints. 

I believe it is customary for some photographers 
to use water condensed from somewhere near the 
mercurial tube ; can you inform me if there is any 
advantage in this over water condensed from cylin- 
ders heated for the purpose of drying yarns in 
cotton mills. 

An early answer to the above will save an expense 
either in wasted material or purchase of distilled 
waterj to one who would practice a 

DsT Fbocess. 

—"If the steam is free from other volatile matter it 
does not signify from what source it is obtained. 
Distilled or rain water should not be collected in 
leaden vessels, or passed through leaden pipes, 
because the lead is oxydized by the air contained in 
'the water, and the water dissolves a small quHntity 
of oxide of lead, which fogs the plate if used in the 
'nitrate bath. The objection does not apply with 
equal force to spring or rain water, as these contain 
salts which form an insoluble precipitate upon the 
surface of the lead, and thereby protect it from 
oxydation. Filtered rain water from leaden tanks 
is sometimes sold for distilled water. Lead may 
be detected by sulphuric acid, which causes a white 
cloudiness in the water containing it, — or by iodide 
of potassium, which produces a yellow turbidity 
due to iodide of lead, — or by hydro-sulphate of 
ammonia, which produces a black tinge from 
sulphide of lead. [Ed P. N.] 

To the Editor of Photographic Notes. 

Sib, — Can you give me a formula for a positive 
developer that will produce the lights of a rich 
^ream colour. I have seen several portraits, the 
ground of which has been exactly the colour of rich 
cream, and when the portrait is coloured, produce 
a nice effect. 

In attempting to develop negatives with gallic 
lund, I find the picture comes the instant the 
gallic acid is poured on, and does not admit of being 
strengthened by the acetate of lead, the picture 
remaining; very feeble ,and green by transmitted 
light. Can you tell me where I am at fault P I 
have adhered strictly to the directions in the 
Notes, W. SpBiNG. 

-—Perhaps some of our correspondents can answer 
your first query. 

With respect to the second, there was not enough 
aad in your film. Your nitrate bath was probably 
alkaline ; add a little acetic acid to it. GkiUic acid 
Hlone should not develop the picture, or produce 
any visible effect for several minutes. 

[Ed. p. N,] 



ACHKOMATICITT OF LBHSBS. 

*' Simonides,*' enquires hew opticians test tbt 
achromatic! ty of their lenses. We put this query to 
Mr. Groddard, and received the following reply :— 

**The achromaticity of the object-glass of a 
telescope is easily examined by directing the tele- 
scope to a bright star. If the telescope is under- 
corrected for colour, and the eye-piece is pushed 
in a little nearer the object-glass than distinct 
vision, the spectrum of the star is surrounded by 
deep red, and on pulling the power outside distinct 
vision, the image is surrounded by blue ) but, on 
the contrary, if the telescope is over-corrected for 
colour, on pushing in the power, the image is 
surrounded by light blue, and on drawing out, the 
spectra is surrounded by yellowish orange. The 
colour cannot be entirely corrected in the usual 
object glasses, and the residue of colour that is 
sometimes called the secondary or irrational spec- 
trum, assumes slightly different tints, according to 
the sort of glass composing the object-glass ; for 
instance, a very fine triple achromatic objective, 
composed of Chance's white crown glass, Chance's 
dense flint, and English plate, showed no discernible 
colour outside the focus, and a very faint trace of 
unobtrusive purple inside the focus — ^but other 
good double and triple object-glasses, differently 
composed, may, and do have, their maximum cor- 
rection with a slightly different tint, and it's rather 
a matter of fancy to dictate a standard of perfection 
in this respect.' 

— The achromaticity of a photographic lens may be 
tested by darkening the room, and directing it 
towards the flame of a candle. The image, vmen 
examined by a telescopic eye-piece, should be 
nearly free from colour. When the orange and 
blueish»green colours are combined, the yellow and 
violet would be also combined, were it not for the 
irrationality of dispersion. Opticians do not in 
general test their photographic lenses by actual 
photography, but in the manner described. The 
mode is sufficiently accurate in practice. 

[Ed. p. N.] 

DABE BOOM AGAIX — LBMON-YBLLOW. 

fJExtrttctfrom Humphrey's JoumaL) 
'* By your letter to me I judge that some of your 
readers are at a loss to know what I meant by 
lemon-yelloto, in contra-distinction to orange^yelltm 
paper. Now, if there are any others in such a 
quandary, I advise them to take a peep at a basket 
of fresh lemons and oranges at the same time. 
The lemon -yellow is purely yellow, and will appa* 
rently let through as much light as though the paper 
were white. This light has no chemical affinity 
for iodide of silver. On the contrary, orange-yellow 
has a certain admixture of red with the yellow. 
The room would require to be much darker, (if the 
orange colour were used), to prevent the fogging of 
the plate, as the red rays have more chemical 
affinity for iodide of silver than the yellow. 

" Not long since a neighbouring artist paid me a 
visit, and I took him into the chemical room to see 
me develop a pictnre. As soon as he entered the 
room he exclaimed : *' Why, how light it is ! you 
don't develop here P " I proceeded, nowever, with 
all deliberation to remove the glass from the holder, 
and, after examining it to see if l^ere were any 
tlefects in the film, I aj^lied the developer. When 
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the operation was completed he remarked : " Well, 
this beats me! here I have been working in the 
dark at random, while yoar room is as light as all 
out-doors. Why didn't you tell me this before P " 
I. replied: "If you had taken as many different 
Photographic journals as I do, and carefully studied 
as many works on Photography, you would probably 
have arrived at the same re8ult, as the principle 
was published in England more than two years ago. 
All the credit I claim is having paid tie printer 
far thejou/mal in which I found the fact stated. 

" I know of artists who would be willing to pay 
me fifty dollars if they could be sure to obtain 
some wonderful secret, which they suppose I possess, 
of mixing my chemicals. If these same men had 
paid one quarter of that sum for photographic 

Sublications, and then exercised a commendable 
egree of industry and zeal to improve on the 
knowledge thus obtained, they would not suppose 
that I possessed any unusual amount of magic. 
Such men, who will not take the journals because 
they cost so much^ are always from two to ten 
years behind the times, and at last they pay higher 
for what little they know than any other class of 
men. 

'' In using the yellow paper it may sometimes be 
necessary to use more than one thicKuess over the 
window. Any operator can tell, by trying, what 
amount is necessary. 

"P. B. Gagb." 



" H. K" We cannot answer your first query, 
but advise you to use distilled water, and fresh 
chemicals ; then, when the chemicals are proved to 
be good, go back to the rain water and try it again. 
See to the tank and pipes ; salts of leieid would 
decompose the developer very rapidly. 



The chloride of silver thrown down by salt from 
a solution of silver coins in nitric acid, is pure, but 
should be thoroughly washed in many waters before 
reducing it. Reduction by a zinc bar is not 
a safe plan, because zinc is generally contami- 
nated with iron. The best plan of reducing the 
chloride is to fuse it with carbonate of sooa in 
a crucible, and get metallic silver. An acid bath 
may be neutralized with carbonate of potass, or 
soda, — ^these fixed alkalies are better than ammonia. 

Chloride of silver may be reduced by boiling 
it with caustic potass and grape sugar. Brass may 
be plated by rubbing it wiui chloride of silver. 

[Ed. p. N.] 



" H, H, C"— ^As you observe, the time of exposure 
varies greatly with the lens and diaphram,~with 
the condition of the chemicals, — ^time of year, &o. 
Por instance, the other day we were taking views 
9x7 with wet collodion. To some objects we gave 
10 seconds, to others 3 minutes, — and all the 
negatives were good of their kind ; the lens was 
16-in8. focus, and a J-inch diaphram used in every 
case ; and the time between 10 a.m. and 1 p.m. 

A great deal of nonsense is talked in the J ournals 
about the time of exposure. The only way to 
arrive at a true notion of the comparative sensitive- 
ness of different processes is to study the theory of 
the subject. [Ed. P. N.] 

" Votre ban ami:* Apply to Dr. Hill Norris for 
information. 



[Ed. p. N.] 



The Communications of " cTl Broum " / 
" D. K. W*' ; " P. G. Kleffel " ; " Stereoscopic " / 
** Photo": W, Spring : will he given in our next. 



Home and Thomthwaite's 
GALOSGOFIC, or COMPOUND LANDSCAPE LENSES. 

These Lenses ^^^ superior to any hitherto introduced for taking views, groups, or for 
geiYeral copying ; possessing flatness of field, large angle of view, e^ual distribution of light, freedom 
from distortion, and perfect coincidence of the chemical and visual foci. 

^S^ A DESC&IPTION AND PRICE LIST SENT POST FEES. 
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Wholesale 

ENGLISH, AMERICAN&FRENCHOPTICALAPHOTOCRAPHIC WAREHOUSE 
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J. MAWBON^S WHOLESALE PHOTOGEAPHie DEPOT, 

13, Mosley Street, Newcastle-on-Tyiie. 

NEW EDITION OF CATALOGUE FOR 1858, POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 

CREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES 1 1 



Mawson's Collodion, for Direct Positive Photographs. 

IN TWO STOPPERED BOTTLES, FOR LONG KEEPIICO* 



Pintlmperial 20 ozs lOs. Od. Half-Pint do, .... 10 om fti. 6d. 

Sample of 2} ounees, in a Stoppered Bottle, and Wood Case, 8«it to any part of liM United Kingdom, 

Carriage Paid, for TMrty Penny Postage Stamp*. 

"Whoieeal* amd for Zteport of JOB« aCA'Waoiff, 13, aimdey 8tr««ty ITeiweulllA-apoa-Vyii*, 
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Photographic Formula. New Edition, with Additions^ 

POST FREE FOR SIX POSTAGE STAMPS. 
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MESSRS. OTTEWILL & Co., 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL- 

PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERA MANUFACTURERS, 

24, CHARLOTTE STREET, CALEDONIAN ROAD, 

ISLINGTON. 

Pr ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 

Photography. 

Messrs. A. Marion & CO.'S Papers are manufactured expressly for PHOTOGRAPHIC 

PURPOSES; they are bleached by agents altogether inactiye with regard to Photographic 

Substances, perfectly homogeneous in their texture, free from all impurities, and are acknowledged 

Jfff the moat successful operators to be the best CTer made. 

POSITIVE and NEGATIVE, prepared and unprepared. 

HELIO-VELIN, Plain, extra Albumenized, and st^mr 'extra ditto. 

POSITIVE, prepared with Serum. 

NEGATIVE, extra sensitive. Plain, Waxed, and Waxed and lodijed. 

GUMMED and UNGUMMED PAPER and CARDS for Mounting Proofe. 

MOUNTS, on Paper and Card, different shapes and bimb. 

PASSE-PARTOUTS, Card-board and Papier-Torchon, square, oval, and dome shapes. 

SCRAP BOOKS, BLOTTING CASES, FILTERS, (7 siaes), &c. &c. 

«9* A Special I^lst sent Post Free. 

A Large Assortment of STEREOSCOPES and STEREOSCOPIC PICTURES. Monuments, 
Statues, Bas-Reliefs ; Groups, coloured and uneoloured, in great variety, &c. &c. Views of the French 
Exhibition, Crystal Palace, Naples, Spain, Pompeii,. Germany, Switzerland,. &c., on Paper and. Glass. 
FAPtTERIE MARION, 152, REGENT STREET, LONDON, (W.) 

Ju8t Out— Price Ss. 
THE TXJBFENTINE WAXEB-FAFEB FBOCESS, 

DESCRIBED AND ILLUSTRATED BY THE REV. J. LAWSON SISSON. 

By this simplest and easiest of all the Paper Proeesees, Negatives oas be ebtwned which xival those on 
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Our next Number will be enl'aboeb to 
24 paget^ on account of the increase in the 
tpace occupied by Adverti^enymts, Should 
this state of things' continue^ the Journal will 
h^ pjuuc^wxxY .EN|fA.BGSD 4o 2^pages. 



We haVe. be.en endearotiring, ais our readerB 
are aware, to purchase of Mr.' Fduncy his 
process of Printing in Carbon, '90 that the 
particulars might be published in a shilling 
pamphlet. He. required £100 for the process, 
find we. offered to pay for the printing and 
take all the trouble of distributing an edition 
of the pamphlet consisting of 2000 copies, if 
iOOO copies only were previously ordered by 
subscribers; holding ourselves answerable 
to Mr. Pouncy for the entire £100. The 
Subscription List has now been open for 
six weeks, and we have exhausted our powers 
of persuasion to induce our readers to come 
gaUantly forward and add their names to it. 
The result is that only about 600 copies have 
been ordered. So far therefore our project 
jxfus failed. But we are not among thqse who 
irould **lose the ship for a ha'p'orth of tar,*' 
and when Mr. Pouncy was on a visit to us a 
few days since, we paid him £50 for his 
process, according to the terms of the 
following Agreement ; from which subscribers 
to the intended pamphlet will see that 
Mr. Pouncy was anxious to express his sense 
iof their liberality, as compared with that of 
others. The agreement was hastily got up 
and signed. It will not perhaps bear strict 
criticism, but would have been binding between 
men who intended to act honestly by each 
other. It runs thus,-^ 

" John Pouncy agrees to communicate to Thoinas 
Sutton the particulars of his process of Printing 
Photographs in Carbon. Five hundred copies of 
the process are to be printed at Thomas Suitton's 
expense. These are to be sold as follows:— 
a certain number to Subscribers^*) at the wittk 
subscribed;— the remainder at One Guinea each. 
All the proceeds above £50 to go to John Pouncy. 
Should the entire proceeds exceed one hundred 
ffuineai,.John Pouncy is to pay for the printing of 
the pamphlets, efivelopes, &c.' 

(*) Although about 600 copies were ovdered, there 
are not more than 300 names on the list. According 
to the agreement, each Subscriber was to have one 
copy, and a licence to practise the process, either 
professioAaUy or othwwise under Mr. Pouncy's 
patent 



Although notmentioacd in t]ie agreement, 
the guinea was to include a licence topractiu 
the process under M'* Pouncy's patent; so 
that many subscribers would receive the 
pamphlet, and a licence topractbe the process, 
for one shilling ! 

The agreement wafi signed by both parties, 
and its conditions fulfilled by u^, s^o far as the 
payment of the £50 was concerned. It then 
remained for Mr. Pouncy to comfnunicate hi^ 
secret. This he had come to Jersey prepared 
to do« and had brought the materials with him; 
The process was therefore gone tbropgh froni 
beginning to end, ^nd a carboy print produced 
in our own presence, frqn^ one pf our qyrf^ 
nega^ivfs (albumez^ on, glass). We are.npw 
therefore in possession of his secret ; and 
since his departure havp successfully repeated 
the process. 

And now comes the sequel. The agreement 
was drawn up, it will be remembered, before 
we knew the process; but as soon as we 
became acquainted with it we thought it right 
to advise Mr. Pouncy not to issue licences to 
practise it under his pateiit, as it might involve 
him in litigation, for there already exist two 
patents for printing in carbon and pigments, 
pne given in our last number, and just 
completed, — the other, completed by M* 
Poitevin on June 7th, 1856. The latter 
includes two processes, one for Phptp-lithoo 
graphy, the other for printing in the following 
manner; — we quote from M. Poitevin'e 
Specification : — 

^' I applv various liquid and solid colours upon 
paper, cloth, glass, and other surfaces, by mixing 
such colours, with the afiiresaid mixtyre of a 
chromate or bi-chromate with organic matter, anii 
applying this new mixture, or combination, to Idie 
paper or other fabric. 

*' The photographic impression is produced upon 
this prepared surface by the action of light passing 
through a negative photographic pieture, or an 
engraving, or other nui table object, or screen, or in 
the camera obscure, and it is then washed with a 
sponge and a large quantity of water. The 
albumen, or other organic matter is rendered 
insoluble at the part<) where it has been acted upon 
by light, and the design is thus produced in the 
colour which has been employed, &c." 

The above important Specification did not 
appear at the time in the •*' General Record of 
Photographic Science and Art," (i.e. the 
*' Journal of the Photographic Society "), and 
we are sorry to say that in describing- M. 
Poitevin's process of Photo^lithography in 
Notes^ No. 35, we omitted to mention the 
fact of his having patented it in England. 
His patent for printing in pigments is so 
indefinite, that one is inclined to believe that 
he patented an idea rather than a process 
which he had actually tried and found to 
unswer* Besides, his patent includes the 
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experiment made by Mr. Mungo Ponton, 
in 1838, with bi-chromate of potass and 
Saxony blue, so that it might perhaps be set 
aside on that ground. 

' These things considered, we advised Mr. 
PouBcy not to complete his patent, and not 
to sell guinea licences to practise the process. 
He listened to our suggestions, and the matter 
of the agreement is now in abeyance. The 
Subscription List is of course closed, and the 
idea of the pamphlet given up for the present. 
Mr. Pouncy's provisional Specification, which 
was deposited at the Patent Office on the 10th 
of April last, contains no particulars from 
which any one can learn the real secret of his 
process ; and we should be surprised to find 
that ieither M. Poitevin, or M. Beauregard 
had ever produced a presentable carbon print 
by their patented processes. 

We are not at liberty, of course, to publish 
Mr. Pouncy's secret, but we are at liberty to 
say of his process that it is very remarkable 
for its economy and simplicity. The material 
for many hundred prints 10 X 8 would only 
cost a few pence, and the process is much 
more sensitive than that in common use. As 
regards permanence, carbon prints are about 
as likely to last for twenty centuries as 
common sun-prints on albumenized paper are 
likely to fade in a couple of years. With 
respect to detail and artistic qualities the 
carbon prints leave " quelque chose d desirer,** 
but that will come in time. '' Rome was not 
built in a day." 

We deem it right to lay the foregoing 
particulars before our readers, that they may 
«ee that both Mr. Pouncy and we have acted 
in this matter truthfully and manfully. We 
are now associated with him in the joint 
endeavour to perfect the process and carry it 
out. If our wishes are consulted it shall not 
remain a secret one moment longer than i& 
necessary to remunerate the inventor fairly 
for the expense and trouble he has incurred. 
But it win ever be remembered as a matter of 
history, that the meet important discovery that 
has yet deen made in Photography was offered 
tVi vain to photographers for one shilling, 
and t^aji the first specimens exhibited were 
<;ondemnied by the Photographic Society. 

The statistics of our Subscription List 
Afford some curious revelations of character. 
Two or three ** bonnie Scots " have put down 
their names for a guinea ; nor has the Sister 
•Island been backward in furnishing subscri- 
bers who have said " Put me down for 10s. and 
upwards if required. " TheiEnglish provinces 
havealso done their part, and the Secretaries of 
the Societies of Birmingham, and Manchester, 
^as well as of Scotland, are on the list. But 
Jk$ WB approach the Metropolit^he enthusiasm 



cools down, and not one of the members of the 
defunct Printing Committee, nor of the talkers 
at the Meetings of the Photographic Society, 
whose ipse dixit has been received as law for 
so many years^ has helped us in this matter. 
We deem it right to publish this fact. It is 
significant. The inevitable conclusion is, that 
for any important practical purpose which is 
to benefit photographers at large, the Photo- 
graphic Society is useless. Even in the case 
of Mr. Frederick Scott Archer, the widow, 
after waiting for more than a year, died without 
receiving the sum that was liberally subscribed 
for her through that channel. The time has 
now arrived for the organization of a New 
Photogbaphic Society. The jealousy and 
incompetency of the old Society is now patent 
to all. 

We have received from Mr. Lovell Reeve, 
of Henrietta Street, Covent Qarden, the first 
number of the '* Stereoscopic Magazine," 
published by him, monthly. This little work 
is very nicely got up, and contains three good 
stereoscopic prints, with descriptive letter- 
press, all for 2s. fid. The subjects are, — the 
Castle of Falaise, Normandy ; the Hardinge 
Statue ; and the Greenwich Observatory. 
There is also an introductory article on the 
Stereoscope, in which the principles of the 
instrument are popularly explained. Alluding 
to the discovery of it the writer says : — 

" The names of two distingnished philosophers 
are associated with the Stereoscope. To Professor 
Wheatstone we are indebted for the perfect 
development of the theory on which Stereoscopio 
effects depend, and for the construction of instru- 
ments bv which tho8e effects could be * beautifully 
exhibited. To Sir David Brewster we owe that 
particular form of Stereoscope which we now 
employ ; the simple, though ingenious, principles 
on which it is constructed being in fact the cause 
of its exceeding popularity." 

The real part which Sir David has taken in 
the matter of the Stereoscope is in the above 
paragraph clearly defined ; but we can scarcely 
be said to use now the little box with the tubes 
and small semi-lenses which he invented ; that 
has given place to Knight's Cosmorama 
Stereoscope, which he condemns in his Essay ; 
and before long the Cosmorama Stereoscope 
will no doubt give way to the instrument with 
whole lenses, which is now being largely 
introduced in France and America ; for it has 
been demonstrated that the displacement of 
the images by semi-lenses and prisms is both 
unnecessary and wrong in principle. 

On the subject of the form of stereoscope 
described in Notes, No. 30, M. P. G. Kleffel, of 
Goldberg, Mecklenburg, makes the following 
remarks, in a letter just received from him : — 

" According to yonr principle in Notes, No. 90, 
concerning toe Stereoscope, I have constructed 
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Kt the pictures taken by a 
eonwpoodtng camera, and seen by the new 
■fcaMMa(i»<aBe very beautifnl, and exceed the old 
stereoeoope,,/^ begiimtL I see the objects in their 
natural situation and much larger than before, and 
I send you my best congratalatlons for the simple 
but skilful rules. But wherefore did the first 
inventor avoid the simple and natural rules, and 
choose that cursed way, with semi lenses and 
altered focus P Pray teU me. I don't understand 
thatr 

The reason is, M. Eleffel, that man is an 
imperfect being, and does not see his way 
clearly at once. He takes many steps in 
wrong directions, and has to retrace them, 
before he finds out the right road. This 
' inyblves the exercise of the faculties, without 
which there cannot be intellectual health and 
vigour. But shame on those who shrink from 
facing sound argument, and go blundering on 
in a wrong course, with a shrug of the 
shoulders, when the truth is clearly pointed 
out to them. 

The stereoscope with whole lenses 2|-ins. 
from centre to centre, requires that the pictures 
he taken in a suitable camera. The theory of the 
right form of stereoscope has never, so far as 
we know, been completely laid down but once, 
and that is in our article in Notes, No. 30. Both 
M. Claudet's and Mr. Erskine Scott's stereo- 
scopes, with whole lenses, are absurdities, 
unless the pictures are suitably taken. Then, 
natural truth in the dimensions, distance, 
and proportions of objects is realised. Some 
day this will be universally acknowledged, 
because it is infallibly true. 



We would call particular attention to a 
letter in the present number headed *' Caution 
to Dealers in Photographic Glass." 



MACCLESFIELD 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

The following paper, by the Editor of this 
Journal, was read at the last Meeting of the above 
Sooiet J :— 

ON" THB NATtraS AlfD FBOPEBTIES OP LIGHT. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen^ 

. Ibave felt great pleasure in responding to the 
request made me a few days since by your Secre- 
tary, to prepare a paper to be read at one of the 
Meetings of your Society; and my only regret is 
that I cannot be present amongst you to read it 
myself. My '* insular position," among the advan- 
tages which it affords me of quiet and retirement, 
a delightful climate, and sufficient light all the 
year round for the prosecution of photographic 
experiments, has also the disadvantage that it cuts 
me off in some^ measure from becoming personally 
acquainted with many photographers whom I 
should much like to know. Under these circum- 



stances, I can but assure my brethren of the camera 
of the pleasure it will always give me to see any of 
them in Jersey ; but more particularly any of 
the members of the Societies of Birmingham or 
Macclesfield. I have watched with much interest 
the formation of Photographic Societies, and am 
convinced that a great deal of good has been done 
by them ; permit me then, to assure you of the 
pleasure it will always give me to be able, as 
a journalist, to assist you in your praiseworthy 
exertions, and I beg you will command my services 
at any time without hesitation. If I may be 
permitted to offer you advice with respect to the 
conduct of the affairs of your Society, I should say, 
you cannot do better than follow the excellent 
example of the Birmingham Photographic Society, 
the members of which have shewn great spirit m 
the general conduct of their affairs. 

And now we will proceed to the subject of my 
paper, viz., The " Physical Nature of Light and its 
properties." 

The question, "What is Light?" must have 
frequently occurred to the mind of every Photo- 
grapher, and it is one to which science is able, 
fortunately, to offer a satisfactory reply. Since the 
days of Newton, I believe I may say that no 
subject has more deeply engaged the attention of 
scientific men than uiat of the Nature of Light, 
and a constellation of the highest talent has been 
brought to bear upon this problem. It is to a 
British philosopher, however. Dr. Thomas Young, 
that the honour is mainly due of having established 
the true theory of Light ; and among other eminent 
British philosophers, whose researches have contri- 
buted to the elucidation of this subject, may be 
mentioned the honoured names of Professor Airy, 
Sir John Herschel, and Professor Stokes, (all Senior 
Wranglers of Cambridge) ; not forgetting that of Sir 
David Brewster, whose experimental investigations 
in Physical Optics, have led to some valuable 
results. Among foreigners the names of Laplace, 
Presnel, Fraunhofer, Zantedeschi, Arago, and 
many others, are conspicuous, for the services thc^ 
have rendered in this department of science. 

Two different theories have been held with respect 
to the physical nature of light ; — one called the 
" C0BPUSCULA.E," the ottier the " Undulatory '•* 
theory. According to the corpuscular theory, light 
is composed of material atoms discharged inces- 
santly, and with enormous velocity, by the luminous 
body, and which after undergoing various reflexions 
and refractions, impinge ultimately upon the organs 
of sight. According to the undulatory theory, light 
is the undulation of a subtle and elastic' ether which 
pervades space. The corpuscular theory is incapable 
of explaining many of the most remarkable pheno- 
mena of optics, such as those of " Interference,", in 
which the superposition of one luminous spot upon 
another produces darkness ; — while most of the 
phenomena of light can be easily and satisfactorily 
explained on the undulatory theory. The latter 
has therefore received the general sanction of men 
of science, and the corpuscular theory is now 
abandoned as an absurdity. The undulatory theory 
has nevertheless had its difficulties to surmount, 
and apparent anomalies to reconcile, — ^just as the 
Law of Universal Gravitation has been at times 
shaken by the supposed impossibUity of reconciling 
with it c^ain observed facts ; — ^but these difficulties 
have been gradually overcome, and the two theories, 
viz., that of light consisting of the vibration of 
molecules, — and that of the imiversal gravitation of 
particles of matter, now rest On equally satisfactory 
evidence, and are admitted by men of science as 
equally true. 
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The following quotation from the yrefajce to the 
Tract by Pirofessor Airy on the Undulatory Theory 
of light, will conyince you that no doubt now 
exists on this subject : — 

•* The undulatory theory of optics is presented to 
the reader as having the same claims to his attention 
as the theory of gravitation ; namely, that it is 
certainly true, and that by mathematical operations 
of general elegance, it leads to results of great 
interest. With regard to the evidence for this 
theory ; if the simplicity of a hypothesis which 
explams with accuracy a vast variety of phenomena 
of the most complicated kind can be considered a 
proof of its correctness, I believe there is no 
physical theory so firmly established as the theory 
in question," ftc. 

I cannot do more within the limits of the present 
paper, than explain briefly and familiarly the nature 
of an undulf tion, and enunciate the theory as it 
stands. The evidence for it is not by any means of 
a popular kind; on the contrary, it mvolves a 
knowledge of the highest mathematical analysis, 
and consequently many years of previous training. 
This, like some other scientific truths, must be taken 
for granted' even by the great mass of educated 
persons ; — but although the evidence would be 
diffisult and laborious to master, the results may be 
briefiy stated, and rendered intelligible in a popular 

The undulatory theory of light is simply this : — 

A luminous body is supposed to consist of mate- 
rial particles in a state of intense agitation. These 
eommunicate vibratory motions to the molecules ' 
of ether which surroimd the luminous body, and 
these again are conmiimlcated from molecule to 
molecule of the ether, in a rectilinear direction 
through space, and with the velocity of 192,000 
miles in a second ; so that a ray of light could 
travel eight times roimd the earth in a second ! 

The nature of these undulations will be imder- 
vtood by reference to those produced in a pond of 
ttlll and deep water, when a stone is thrown into it. 
Each particle of water moves through a vertical 
space, without suffering any motion of translation 
in the direction in which the wave is propagated ; 
and similarly, each molecule of ether vibrates in a 
line at right angles to the direction of propagation 
of the ray, and ike molecules to which its motion is 
commumcated all vibrate in a plane passing through 
that Une. Let us then consider first the system of 
Tibrations which occur in one plane stretched like 
a ribbon through space. The velocity of light, 
although enormous, is not infinite, and time is 
occupied in the transmission of vibrations, so that 
whilst one molecule of ether is at one part of its 
• diort transversal path, another molecule is at some 
. other part, and the curved line drawn through the 
instantaneous positions of a system of vibrating 
molecules exhibits a system of undulations. It 
will be understood that tiie molecules of ether do 
not travel etionff the line of the ray, — ^but merely 
.oscillate through an exceedingly small space on 
either side of it, losing their velocity at either end 
of their path and having ^e greatest velocity 
when crossing the Une of the ray,— just as the bob 
of a pendulum which is describing small oscilla- 
tions has its greatest velocity when crossing the 
Tertical line tlm>ugh its point of suspension. The 
molecules of ether no more travel tUonff the line of 
"the ray than the log which is thirown overboard 
from a vessel travels in a horizontal direction along 
the water, it being merely raised and lowered 
through a small vertical space by the undulation of 
i4he water. 



The nature of an undulation of light is nbW, I 
hope, clearly understood. It differs from one of 
soimd, (which is an undulation in the air), in ibiB 
important particular, vis., that in sound the particles 
of the air vibrate in the direction of propagation of 
sound, and not transversely to it ; sp that if Lig^t 
is compared to the undulations in a pond of water, 
Sound may be congipared to those of a field of corn 
when the wind sweeps over it, the motion of each 
separate ear taking place in a small circular arc, of 
which the root is we centre, and therefore occurring 
in the direction in which sound is propagated. 

But a ray of common light is not composed of a 
system of undulations propagated in one plane ae^p 
but in an infinite number of planes, passing throi^gh 
tiie direction of the ray, and inakmg all possible 
angles vrith it ; and this brings me to the swsject of 
«« Polarired Light." 

There are some transparent bodies whose internal 
structure is so peculiar that a ray of conupion light 
cannot entirely pass through them, so that the light 
which does pass' through is altered in its characti^r, 
or ** polarized,'* as it is termed. Tourmalin^ is an 
instance of this. The fibres of a thin sheet of this 
substance are supposed to be arraiigpd like the bara 
of a griduron, so that of the infinite system of plan^ea 
of undulation of a ray of common light, only one 
ribbon, as it were, can be passed betwisen the bars 
of the tourmaline, and the transmitted ^ay is thus 
reduced to a system of undulations in pn9 plane 
only. A ray of common light may therefore be 
considered as roimd, like a ruler ; a ray of polarized 
light as flat like a ribbon. If a second sheet of 
tourmaline is placed with its fibres oros$ways tp the 
first, it will completely intercept ihp polarized r^y ; 
so that two layers of a transparent substance may 
be converted mto an opaque screto t 

If a ray .of common light is incident upon the 
surface of a crystal of Iceland' spar, it is divided 
into two rays, one of which ibUowe nearly the 
ordinary law of refraction, — ^the other a totally 
different law; but both emerge parallel to the 
incident ray, and therefore parallel to each other ; 
aud both are polarized by refraction through the 
crystal, — ^the planes of undulation, or ** planes of 
polarization" as they are termed, being at right 
angles to each other. This is called ** douhlo 
refraction." 

There are other kinds of Polarized Light, called 
Circularly, and EUiptically Polarized Li^ht. In the 
former case the undulation forms a spiral, like a 
corkscrew, about the line of direction of the ray ; 
9nd in the latter case the spiral may be supposed to 
be coiled round an elliptical instead of a circular 
cylinder. 

I have endeavoured to compare Li^ht vrith Sound. 
Let us return to that comparison. 

Sound travels in air at the rate of 1100 Icet in a 
second, but it is much more rapidly transviitted 
through water, and more rapidly still through a bar 
of metal. Light travels through space at the 
uniform rate of 192,000 miles in a second^ ' The 
length of a wave of sound varies from a few 
inches to several feet, the short waves j|ving the 
high notes, the long waves the low ones. The length 
of a wave of light is about the 40,000th part of an 
inch in the case of red li(|[ht, and the 60,000th part 
of an inch in that of violet light, — so that the 
undulations of light are not only propagated with 
extreme velocity, but are also extremely smidl. 
You will perceive also that the difference netween 
the colours of light depends upon the length of the 
ttndidationt the red having the longest and the violet 
the shorttfst wave.. I would observe m\mo that the 
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8uppo«edi deoomposition of orange, green, and violet 
Ugnt by absorption into red and yellow, blue and 
ypUow, and blue and red, is a notion of Sir David 
brew9ter'8 which is not admitted bvmen of science, 
and with respect to which Prof. Airy, Helmholtz, 
and others, are at issue with him; the general 
notion being that to each colour of the spectrum 
belongs a wave of particular length, and therefore a 
light of a peculiar and distinctive physical character. 

And now that we are on the subject of the colours 
€tf the spectrum, let me crave your particular 
attention to what follows. • It is well known that 
the short waves of violet light produce most cA«mtca/ 
action on the salts of silver and many other sub- 
stances ; that the waves of yellow light, of medium 
length, produce Light in its greatest intensity ; and 
that the foit;^ waves of red light are those in which 
Heat prevails ; — while beyond the spectrum, at the 
violet end, are invisible cA^mica/ rays, and at the red 
end invisible hMt tvfs. May we not then conceive 
th.at Light, Heat and Actinism, and probably all the 
various forms of Electricity, are die same thing, viz., 
motion in one and the same universal ether which 
pervades space,- and fills the interstices between the 
ultimate atoms of bodies ; the difference between 
these agents consisting simply in the length of the 
wave, and possibly the nature of the imdulation } 
Let us briefly compare Heat with Light, and 
Actinism. They all travel with the same velocity ; 
Heat rays may be refljected, refracted, and polarized 
like those of light ; and they all produce chemical 
changes in bodies ; — ^while conversely, chemical 
changes are frequently accompanied with the 
evolution of Light, Heat, and Actinism ; a lime<>ball 
for instance, in a jet of ignited hydrogen and oxygen 
gases, evolves Light, Heat, and Actinism. Again ; 
when a body is held before a source of radiant heat, 
it becomes heated, that is, it becomes itself a source 
<>f radiant heat ; — similarly, in the case of ** solar 
phosphoiri," certain bodies, calcined oyster sheUs 
for instance, when exposed to sunshine, become 
themselves luminous when taken into a dark room ; 
and, according to the recent experiments of M. 
Niepce de St. Victor, a sheet of white blotting 
paper, after exposure to sunshine, is capable of 
emitting in the dark actinic rays. Is it not then 
highly probable, nay, certain^ that Heat, Light, and 
iLctinism, are undulations in the same ether, difEbr- 
ing only in the length of the wave ^ 

These are, I think, suggestions worthy of ^our 
aerious consideration. I do not advance them as either 
original or peculiar. They are not my notions 
alone, but^ are gaining groimd day by day among 
men of science, and every new discovery seems to 
add fresh support to them. 

Kow with respect to the ether itself, and the 
iQtimate constitution of bodies. 

In mechanical science, the definition of matter 
includes whatever has weight. If a thing can be 
weighed it is material, if not, immaterieil, or which 
^miounts to the same thing, ** imponderable." Now 
the ether in which light is propagated is far too 
subtle to be weighed ; it does not th^efore come 
within the definition of matter ; — the molecules of 
which it is composed are not sensibly subject to the 
law of gravitation. Nevertheless it may be, and no 
doubt is, material. Indeed we cannot conceive of it 
as existing in any other form than that of matter. 
That it should not possess sensible weight might be 
concluded d.priori, from the enormous velocity with 
which imdulations are propagated in it. If* the 
undulations in so subUe a fluid as air, produced by 
th« discharge of artillery, and propagated at the 
vata of lloa^/Ml maincand. are sufficifint to break 



the windows of houses, what would be the effect q£ 
such undulations as those of light, proceeding at 
the rate of 192,000 miles in a second, if the fluid m 
which they were propagated had sensible weight* 
as air has ? They would of course entirdy smash 
and destroy everything on which they impinged^ 
If a stranded vessel is now gradually broken to 
pieces bv the battering of the surf, how long would 
she be able to withstand the action of such undula- 
tions as those of light, if propagated in a fluid 
which was sensibly material } She would siirely be 
reduced to impalpable powder by the &rst flood of 
light that fell upon her. Knowing tiien l^e vast 
velocity with which light travels, we must not 
expect to find the lumeniiferous ether sensibly pon^ 
derable when tried by any such tests as man can 
apply to it. Nevertheless its materiality might be 
proved in other ways. A material fluid pervading 
space would act as a resisting mediupi* to the motions 
of the heavenly bodies, and its effect would be to 
cause them to describe continually decreasing orbits 
about the centre of gravity of the system to which 
the^ belong, and ultimately, in the course of SBona 
of time, to bring all the bodies of the universe tp 
one single lump of matter, non-luminous, intensely 
cold, and havine no motion either of translation or 
rotation, for both would be destroyed. If ^en the 
lumeniferous ether be a resisting medium, as it 
surely must be, its effect would first be perceived 
upon the comets of the solar system which revolve 
in short periods about the sun. Such are the 
comets of Encke, and Biela, the first revolving in 
3} years, the latter in 6f years. Now it is found 
that from some cause or other the period of Encke's 
comet is diminished by a few; hours in each revolu- 
tion. Here then is something like evidence of what 
we should expect to result from the action of a 
resisting medium on bodies of so little mass as 
comets. But we must not be too hasty in jumping 
at conclusions, for there may be nebulous matter 
surrounding the sun, and this may produce the 
effects above alluded to upon a comet passing 
through it. 

The question of the constitution of bodies involw 
of course much that is at present hypothetical, 
but the conjecturea which i shall offer for your 
consideradon are borne out, I think, by a good deal 
of sound reasonine based on observed fiicts.- it 
appears then that there is no such thing in nature 
as actual contact between the ultimate atoms of 
matter, and that these are constantly in a state of 
vibration, the intensity of which depends in great 
measure, if not entirely, on that of the ether 
existing within the body. We know, for instance, 
that bodies in general expand by heat and 
contract by cold. But a solid piece of iron 
may expand and yet continue solid ; how tiien caa 
there be actual contact between the atoms in both 
cases ? and yet solidity is not destroyed ; the iron 
does not tumble to pieces on be i n g wanned, it 
expands and yet remains solid; "When a body is 
heated beyond the temperature of surrounmng 
objects, it expands beyond the dimensions whion 
are consistent with that temperature, and on 
removal of the source of heat begins to contract. 
By contracting, the vibrations of the ether contained 
within it are increased in intensity, and intensified 
vibrations are therefore communicated to ihe sur- 
rounding ether, that is to say, the contracting 
body becomes a source of radiant heat. It appears 
to me that the sun may be now precisely in that 
condition. • He may be contracting in volume, and 
thereby propagating undulations of light, heat, an4 
actinism in the etl;^ which •nnoundg hiaou Tajt 
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time may come when he will contract no more. 
Likei the planets which were once incandescent 

f lobes of fluid, emitting light and heat,— but which 
ave now cooled down, crusted oyer, and become 
opaque and non-luminous, the sun may himself 
contract, skin oyer with a solid crust,' and cease 
any longer to be the lamp of our system. Ages 
ago the whole matter of the solar system was 
probably distributed in a nebulous form oyer a 
space far exceeding the orbit of Neptune ; the 
temperature of this nebula being perhaps nearly as 
low as that of space ; but the atoms were impelled 
towards a common centre of grayity by the law of 
grayitation, and the nebula began to contract, 
acquiring at the same time rotatory motion. The 
eyolution of heat and light then commenced. As 
the yast whirling mass, now luminous,. continued to 
contract, planets were thrown off, and as they by 
the operation of the same law became spherical, 
and contracted, rings were formed and satellites 
thrown off from them. Mercury is the last planet 
tiiat was detached from the sim, but more may yet 
be detached ; — the sun may go on contracting and 
throwing off planets ; imnl at length the limit is 
reached, and then he may become encrusted with an 
opaque coat, and, like the planets, cease to be 
self-luminous. Such may be the fate of our sim ; 
snd the solar system may be doomed to roll for ages 
through the icy regions of space, a dark and cheerless 
duster of frozen worlds ; — ^possibly like other systems 
which haye already passed through the self-luminous 
phase of their existence. 

There are one or two other matters connected with 
the undulatory theory which will no doubt interest 
you, as photographers, and on which I will offer a 
few brief remarks. These are, the ** Diffraction of 
Light, and the Polarization of Light by Reflexion." 

In Geometrical Optics a ray of light is treated as 
a straight line, and is not supposed to be capable of 
being bent round a comer ; yet we find this to be a 
yery imperfect yiew of the matter. When a carriage 
turns the comer of a street we still continue to hear, 
in a modified degree, the rumbling of the wheels ; — 
and in the same way rays of light may be bent 
round the edges of bodies, and thus shadows are not 
bounded by well-defined straight lines. If light 
is admitted through a small hole in the shutter 
of a darkened chamber, a white screen placed 
opposite to .the hole, and an opaque body placed 
8o as to intercept some of the light and cast 
a shadow upon the screen, the shadow is found 
to decrease gradually in blacikness toward the 
edge, and round the edge are arranged a number 
of coloured bands separated by dark lines. This 
effect is produced, partly by the undulations of light 
being propagated laterally as well as directly, on 
passing roimd the edge of a body, — and pardy by 
what is called the "Literference" of undulations, — 
the dark lines being produced by that kind of 
interference in which the crest of one waye exactly 
fills the hollow of another, and the colours by 
interference of a more complicated character, ana 
which I cannot now discuss. 

This bending of a ray of light, so to speak, round 
the edge of a body is called the Inflexion of light, 
or "Diffraction.' It has been thought by some 
persons likely to interfere with the obtaining of a 
sharp, well-defined copy of a negatiye, by light 
transmitted through it, and receiyed upon a lens ; 
but I haye no hesitation in saying that this idea is a 
mistake. 

Light may be polarized by reflexion, as well as by 
refraction. If a ray of light is incident upon a sheet 
of plate glass at an angle of about 67?» the riAeoted 



ray is completely polarised. Sir Dayid Brewster 
discoyered that m order for this to happen at the 
surfftces of different media, the tangent of the angle 
of incidence must be equal to tiie refructiye index of 
the medium. The refraotiye indices of opaque bodies 
may therefore be found by this law of the tangent. 
The refractiye index of a medium is, according to 
the undulatory theory, the ratio which the yelocity 
of the propagation of ihe undulations in yacuo bears 
to that in the medium ; it being understood that the 
yelocity of light is diminished on entering a densei 
mediumi and conyersely. Since the rays of different 
colours haye a different refractiye index for the same 
medium, it follows that their yelocity in a dense 
medium is not equal, as it is in yacuo. This was 
for some time a difficulty, but it has now been 
cleared up. 

You will perceiye that photographs might be 
taken hj light that is entirely polarized. I do not 
think this sulnect has receiyed much attention. 

And now, Gentlemen, I must condude this paper. 
There are some among you, no doubt, to whom the 
interesting facts which 1 haye stated are well-known, 
but probably others to whom they are new. If this 
brief sketch of a subject which lies at the root 
of Photography should haye afforded you any 
pleasure, or haye whetted the curiosity of any of 
you for more information, my object will be 
answered, and I shall be much gratified at haying 
been able to contribute my uiare towards the 
amusement of the eyening. 

THOMAS SUTTON. 
St, Brelade, Jereey^ June, 1858. 



MICRO-PHOTOGRAPHY. 

A few days ago Mr. Hewlett sent us several 

very good prints of microscopic sabjects, taken 

about 4-ins. diameter. In reply to our enquiry as 

to how he took them, we received the following 

letter for insertion in the iVb^ef .*— 

Dbab Sutton. — ^I am glad yon think my 
microscopic photographs good. As to the way in 
which they are done, I have nothing new to tdl von. 
I have one of Ross's best microscopes ; to this is 
attached a camera, 6-in8. square by 4-ft. long. 
The light of the snn is condensed upon the object 
to be photographed, by means of a large plane 
reflector, ana a double convex lens of 6-ins. diamr. 
In fact a condensing apparatus, which I made for a 
Solar Microscope some years ago. To have the 
object well illuminated by the direct rays of the sun 
is one of the most important things. The speci* 
mens which I sent you were all done with the 
object-glass which Ross calls the two-thirds-of-an- 
inch, with the exception of the Antenn» of the 
gnat, which was done with the l^-in. object-glass. 
It is always better to enlarge the object by in- 
creasing the length of the camera, (when you can 
do so), tiian by using object-classes of higher power. 
The flrst thing to M done is to find out correctly 
the chemical locus of the object-glass yon are going 
to use. This can only be done by experiment, 
with the fine adfusiment of the microscope, and it 
will take some dozens of trials. With my two* 
thirds-of-an-inch object'glass, the difference is 
15*000 of an inch. The next thing to be observed 
if fi0V0r to Oft a kiger angulat ig^erimnt than la 
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actually required to display the object, but to cut 
off the excess of aperture by means of a stop, 

f laced against the posterior lens of the object-^Iass. 
consider this very iidportant. It does not do to 
try and make the chemical and visual focus coincide 
by adding other lenses tq the object-glass. I do 
not use a great many object-glasses of various focal 
lengths, but stick to one or two ; but the length of 
the camera can be varied at .'pleasure. I never 
try to work in a bad light, or by artificial light ; 
it is. all waste of time. When object-glasser of 
higher power than the two-thirds-of-an-inch have 
to be employed to display an object, difficulties 
increase at a rapid rate, and other rules have to be 
observed, which I am not at present prepared to 
state positively. 

I have ver^ little spare time and can only work 
at this subject occasionally; but I hope in the 
course of a month or so to send you specimens of 
some of the magnified impressions taken with the 
half-inch, quarter-inch, or even the eighth*of-an« 
inch obJQBt-glass. I believe I have now told you 
all I know upon this subject in order to produoe 
specimens as good or even better than those I sent 
you. The operator need only possess a good 
microscope and plenty of perseverance. I consider 
the two-third's-of-an-inch object-glass the best to 
work with. Yours truly, 

BOBEST HOWLETT. 

10, Bedford Place, Kensington. 



MIL GRUBB'S PATENT VIEW-LENS. 

Mr. Thomas Grubb, of Dublin, has lately 
patented a View-Lens. In our last number 
"we described the construction of this lens, and 
observed that the patent would not, in our 
opinion, hold good, inasmuch as a formula 
given by us in No. 33 of this Journal for a 
view-lens, includes the case of Mr. Qrubb's 
lens. This we shall prove in the present 
article, and then leave the matter in the hands 
of our readers. 

On referring to p. 305, No. 33, of this 
Jburn&l, it will be seen that, in reply to a 
correspondent, O. A. M, we give the following 
formula for a view-lens : — 

*^ The radii of the curves are determined 
from the following equations ;— 

" The KXOWN quantities are : — the ascer- 
tained refractive and dispersive powers of the 
crown and flint glass, — the radius of curvature 
of the outer surface of the flint lens, — and 
the focal length of the combined lens for 
parallel rays. These are the data. The 
TTN KNOWN quantities are : — the radius of 
curvature of the inner surface which is 
common to both lenses, — and the radius of 
curvature of the outer surface of the crown 
lens. There are consequently six known and 
two unknown quantities.'' 

'* The equations by which the unknown 
quantities are determined result from the 
following relations whichi exist among the 
quantities involved :--^ 
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*' 1st. — The reciprocal of the focal length 
of the combined lens is equal to the algebraic 
sum of the reciprocals of the focal lengths of 
the component lenses. 

'* 2nd. — The focal lengths of the component 
lenses are proportional to tbe dispersive 
powers of the refractive media. 

"3rd. — The reciprocal of the focal length 
of a lens is equal to the diflerence between 
the reciprocals of the radii of the surfaces, 
multiplied by the decimal part of the refractiva 
index of the medium." 

Now, in the firtt place, we will state the 
above formula in algebraic symbols, and Work 
it out in the case of the common view-lens 
with the flint glass in front. In the second 
place we will put the crown glass in front, 
and work it out again, showing that it gives 
Mr. GrubVs patent lens, and that these two 
forms of lens are the only possible solutions 
of the problem of achromatizing a meniscus 
lens, — both being included in our formula 

Let F = principal focal length of compound lens. 

f = „ „ anterior 

g = „ „ posterioB 

„ R= radius of anterior surface. 

s = M interior ,,. 

t = „ posterior „ 

M = mean refractive index of anterior glass. 

N = „ „ posterior „ 

D = ratio of the dispersive power of the 
material of the front lens to that of 
the back lens. 

Then, the flrst Equation becomea^ 

i+i = i- 

The second Equation become*-- 
i = -D 

g 

The third Equations become 

In these Equations, the capital' letters, 
R, M, N, D, are the known quantities, the 
small letters, f, g, s, t, the unknown quantities. 

Now let us proceed to make a lens 
according to the formula ; and for the sake 
of example 

LetF = — 20 inches 

? = + ^ »» 

Refractive index of flint glass = 1.58 

„ „ crown „ z; 1.52 

Dispersive ratio of flint ghoa) ... 13 
tocQ)wngUuMl 9. 
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PuttiAg the flint glass in front gives the 
edsimon View-lens. 

The Equations become 



1 1 _ _ I 

1 ^ g" a> 



f 13 
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g •" 100 ^ s t / 
When these are worked out, they give 
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f =+8| 

. - - el 

^ 13 



• = - 5 



t = + 7 



395 
617 
373 
941 



The fonn of the lens is therefore as shown 
in the following figure, in which the arrow 
represents the direction in which light passes 
through it, and the letters F, C, denote 
flinty and crown glass. 





This ie the^conjimcm vidw-lens. 

Next, let us put the crown glass in front 
and see what the formula leads to. 

The Equations now become 

1 + L - - 1 i 

f ^ g "" 20 - 

1^« 2. ii 

g 13 ■ - 
1 = ii / 1 ^ M in 

g 100 Is t/ - 

When theev at% woil^ed out, they give 



f »- eL 

13 

^ 79 

t-+7?3 
941 

The form of the lens is therefore U shown 

in the following figure : 




This is Mr, Orubb'd patent le&s, given by 
a formula which was published six xovths 
BSFOBE he applied for his patent. 

[Ed. p. N.] 



riHMh 



^0* CowmuniooHofU to be addreuedto the Editor, 
St, Brelade'9 BofTf Jeney. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



CAUTION TO DBALEBS IV, AND U8XB8 Of 
FHOTOGBAFHIC OUiSS. 

To the Editor qf Photographic Notet. 

"Dear Sib,— -I will just beg a small space in 
your columDB, for the purpose of calling the 
attention of dealers in Photi^aphic Glass to the 
importance of being very careful in the selection 
of the materials usea in wrapping* up the plates; 
viery oflen pieces of old newspaper or other kinds 
of printed, and soiled white paper, are used to go 
between the glasses, for the purpose of preventing 
scratches in carriage; but in endeavouring fo 
avoid one evil, they have unfortunately fkllen into 
another of a far worse kind. The result affisrds a 
proof of the correctness of Niepce's theory, for 
after a piece of printed paper has been in close 
contact with a sheet of gla^s for some time, the 
whites of the paper will be found to be indelibly 
impressed on the glass, and not only on, but 
actually in the body of the glass, indeed, so much 
so, that neither nitrle add, nor any other cleansing 

rt will remov'e il» and th« stsin Will inintaUly 
r itself in the finished ^«fi. 
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I have fre^nentlT notieed these mftrkixigs ; hot 
hare never given the matter much thoaght, nntH 
• few dajH since, I called npon my friend Mr. 
Bglander, who shewed me several plates with 
distinct marks of printing npon them, which bad 
cffectnaily resistea the action of nitric acid. The 

glasses were large, and of patent plate, and therefore 
ke loss was serious. I enclose yon a proof from 
a negative, taken on one of the glasses. The 
irregular white marking across the body, is caused 
,by the margin of a printed sheet, and is a black 
mark in the ne^ive. The annoyance arising 
from this cause will, I think, need no comment 

Toars faithfully, 

W. B. OsBOEir, aVeas. B. P. 8. 



OH THB eiiASS VBED VOB LBHSBfl. 

7h ike Editor of Photographic Notes. 

Sib,— I pereeive in jronr last number a com- 
oiendation of Mr. J. T. Qoddard's Lenses, by a 
M. A. and in which a portion of a private letter of 
mine appears. I can fullv bear out all I have 
therein stated ; but as only part of my letter of 
May 24th is introduced, and lest anything like 
disparagement to Mr. Davidson's Lenses should 
enter the public mind, I beg most respectfully to 
say that the reason of my laving aside the lens 
made by Mn Davidson (which has given rise to 
the present introduction of my letter sent to the 
Photographic Journal three years ago) was, as I 
fbllv stated to Mr. Goddard in the .note of May 
24tb, that the lens was all I could wish for nntu 
I found the visual and actinic foci were gradually 
becoming difTerent ; then necessity compelled to lay 
it aside and purchase the one made by Mr. God- 
dard. A whib after this curiosity led me to place 
tlie lenses on white paper, and I found the 2I-in. 
focus lens had become a decided yellow colour. I 
then took the lenses to pieces and I found the plate 
lens bad turned yellow, similar to many of the sam- 
ples of plate glass that change colour in shop and 
other windows, and thus I accounted for the defec- 
tive action of my lens by Mr. Davidson. Optisians 
ought to be very careful not to use any glass having 
the jellow-green tint ; they ou^ht to use glass only 
inclining to the blue-green tint I have very 
carefully examined those popular lenses by Petzval 
•and Voigtlander, both m the formula of their 
curves, .&&, and in each of those fine lenses the 
pJate glass portion of the lenses was a decided 
violet tint it is much to be regretted that our 
British opticians do not psy more attention to this 
important article, so evidently superior in foreign 
manufacture. The dense flint of British make that 
I have seen has a pale straw yellow tint, whilst the 
foreign is pure and colourless, and to this cause 
•Idne must arise the quick action of foreign lenses 
generally. There is also another cause of discolou- 
ration in glass, arising from the use of colcather to 
polish with, Uie base of which is iron. If this is not 
thoroughly cleaned out of the glass there mav be 
under certain causes oxidization, and this prodnoes 
yellowness. I have often thought all lenses so 
Snished ought to be soaked in nitric add to dis- 
solve out. fX\ the polishing media, for by the 
grtaf irfelSoii i» p6Bil»ii|( mimit^ portidns will be 



pressed into the porous surlkbe of the gkuts wbA 
remain th^e to be acted on as I have stated* 
Your obedient servant, 

Jbo. Bbowb* 
69, Blenheim Street, Newcaetle-npoii-^ne. 
June 21, 1858. 

— ^The German opticians appear to carry off the palm 
from those of England and l*rance. They have eooal 
science, and better optical glass. The object-glasa 
of the new Equatoreat about to be put up at the 
Greenwich Observatory was made by M. Mentz, of 
Munich. The best optical flint glass now made is 
said to be that of M. Qninand, of Geneva. 

[Ed. p. N.] 



FJlPBB KBGATIVB VBOCBSS IK " NOTBS,*' HO. 13. 
To the Editor of Photograpkie Notee, 

Dbab Sib, — I feel a pleasure in directing the 
attention of photographers to the very excellent 
paper process described in Notes, No. 12, which 
will be made evident by the following facts :— 
I was engaged to take 14 views in the town of 
Cardiff, to be used as evidence before a Committee 
of the House of Commons, in order to obtain a 
Icical act for the improvement of the Town. I first 
tried ozymel plates and failed. I then prepared 14 
papers, 9x7, and exposed them all m one day, 
using two double dark slides, and had the satisfac- 
tion of returning home with 12 negatives^ all good. 
The papers were prepared over night, and developed 
next evening ; thus I had . sujQicient time to travd 
8 miles and expose 14 papers, without assistance^ 
in one day. The order was given on Friday nighty 
and the negatives taken, and the prints from theni 
finished and delivered in London oy the following 
Thursday morning, which I do not think could 
have been done by any other process. Enclosed 
is a print from one of the negatives, that will prove 
that the process is suitable for a great variety of 
subjects, and for certainty none can equal it. The 
print is on Harrison's paper, by a process of my 
own ; no toning-bath used, but simply fixed ia 
fresh hypo. Thos. Guluvbb. 

22, Fisher Street, Swansea, 
June 24th, 1858. 

P.S. The time required for the negative of the 
print sent was ^ minutes, deiff light, Boss's lens 
2^ and 14-in. focus* 



—We greatly admire the print sent by onr 
correspondent ; it is on plain paper, and a fine rich 
purple black, without any yellowness in the lights ; 
he would much obli^ us, and no doubt numerous 
readers, by communicating the process, which looks 
very like our last development process in Notes, 
No. 42. As for the negative process in No. 12, 
(M. Blanquart £vrard*s), there is certainly no 
other paper negative process one-half so good. 
Some of the most artistic photographs we liave 
seen are those of Mr. Stewart, of Pau, taken 
among the Fyrennees, by this process. In a 
letter we received lately from the Rev. Mr. Baven, 
he says, " that when at Pan, last winter, Mr. 
Stewart shewed him % series of prints from hii 
[ negaUves, which were printed fivii or ux years ago 
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by M. Blanquart Evrard, and told him that not 
one had faded, all being as fresh and gjpod as ever, 
and that he considered that style of printing very 
fine and quite satisfactory." We have had for 
some years a great number of these subjects, and 
always look at them with renewed pleasure. The 
same things taken upon collodion, and printed upon 
albumenized paper by the common method, would 
be no better, in our opinion, than so much waste 
paper. With respect to collodion, tents, &c., the 
paramount consideration with the photographic 
tourist should be, choice of subject, and stylr 
OF PBiNTiMO. With the paper process of No. 12, 
a beautiful style of plain printing, free from filthy 
sulphurous yellowness, — and a keen appreciation of 
picturesque and sublime scenery on the part of the 
operator, photographs may' be taken which beat 
the ordinary run of things taken in vans and tents 
out of the field. In landscape photography, 
subjei.'t; atmoiiphere, chiar'-oscuro, haIf*tone, and 
detail in the shade:*, are of the first importance, 
and mere " finesse*' of comparatively nx)ne ; then, 
to these artistic qualities of the negative must be 
added artistic qualities of the print. When these 
are wanting a photograph becomes a mechanical 
production which interests no one except the unfor- 
tunate who has wasted time and chemicals upon it. 

A little salt may sometimes be added to the 
iodizer in No. 12 with advantage. [Ed. F. N.] 



** Neve Flaherty," The *' American Journal of 
Photography** is published fortnightly by Mr. C. 
Seeley, No. 424, Broadway, New York ; price one 
and a-half dollars, (six shillings), per annum ; 
postage to England, one penny. 

The solarization of the skies of collodion nega- 
tives may be diminished by substituting a little 
chloride' of magnesium for an equivalent quantity 
of iodide of potassium in .the iodizing solution. 
This plan appears much better than introducing a 
bromide into the collodion. [£d. P. N.j 

'*John Daviea.** The mixture employed by 
opticians for blackening the insides of brass appa- 
ratus is made by adding lamp-black to French 
polish; the mixture dries without leaving any 
gloss. Wood- work may be blackened by a mixture 
of glue and lamp- black ; it dries to a dead black. 
Never use chloride of platinum for brass work ; it 
does not destroy the polish of the metal. 

[Ed. p. N.] 



" W, SSpringi," Old iodized collodion, which 
gives , a rotten film, may sometimes be added in 
very small quantities to new negative collodion to 
increase the density of the blaclu. Otherwise it is 
useless. [£o. P. N.] 

** D, K, W*' puts the following queries : 
'* In focusing for a picture with a stop, 1 find 
that there is a small bright round patch of light 
according to the size of the stop used in the centre 
of the ground glass, the coiners and edges being in 
the shade, so that I cannot see nicely to focus the 
image. Will you be so kind as to give me some 
information concerning it ; and can you inform me 
where I can purchase the * colourless shellac ' for 
varnish?" 

— We suppose the stop was placed too far in front 
of the lens. The colourless shellac can be obtained 
from Messrs. Simpson, Maule and Nicholson, 
No. 1, Kennington Itoad, London, S. 

[Ed. p. N.] 

*' Photos,** Mr. Pouncy's process can be applied 
BuccesisfuUy to the printing of positive portraits 
upon plain paper, tohich are to be retouched by the 
artist. That is its chief use at present, and a very 
important one it is, because portraits elaborately 
painted upon ordinary photographs are frequently 
destroyed by the photograph fading and turning 
yellow. Carbon prints, retouched in Indian ink, 
would probably last for many centuries. As the 
manipulation of Mr. Pouncy's process becomes 
better understood, retouching will, no doubt, 
become imnecessary. 

With respect to the spangles produced by the 
positive developer, we imagine it to have been kept 
too long. Make fresh or add more proto-sulphate 
to the old developer. In hot weatlier the deve- 
loper described in our treatise becomes rapidly 
deteriorated. [Ed. P. I^.] 

**J. W." Your collodion, (Ponting's), may be 
too glutinous, either from being iodized with 
iodide of cadmium, or from the evaporation of the 
ether. Add a little ether to it, and if that does not 
answer, write to Mr. Pouting. His collodion bears 
a very high character for general practical workJ 

[Ed. p. N.] 



I%e Communications of " T, B," '; " J," ; 
and "Stereoscopic" ; will be noticed in 
next Number. 



%* Mr, Boss's Paper on the Petzval Lens 
arrived too late /or insertion. 



COWDESOY'S patent INNEB FRAME, FOR DARK SLIDES. 



J. Solomon, 22, Bed Lion Square, London, 



This Frame is entirely of Stone, and bjr the use of it Stains are avoided, Corrosion 

impossible, and true Focus always preserved 

IT IS INDISPENSASLE FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 



Quarter Size Is. 6d. 

One-Third Size 2s. 6d. 



HalfSize 2s. 6d. 

Fun Size 3s. 6d. 



7^ one only as a Sample^ and send Outside Measure of Frame required, with Size Hole fot 

taking the Glass, Stone Comers adjusted to Dark Slides, 4^. each. 

Agent for Forrest & Btomley's Vignette Glasses, whieh caQ be used with any Presstirc-Frame* 
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E. ANTHONY, 

308, Broadway, New Tork, 

MANUFACTURER, IMPORTER, AND DEALER IN EVERT 
DESCRIPTION OF PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS. 



E; AXTHONT'S is the only Large House in Ameriea whose 

attention is exelosively devoted to this Business. 



Manufacturers of DAGUERREOTYPE CASES, of all kinds. 

ANTHONY'S CELEBRATED IODIZED COLLODION. , 
„ ANTHONY'S DRY COLLODION. 
„ ANTHONY'S DIAMOND VARNISH. 



Agents for C. C. HARRISON'S LENSES. 

„ „ WOODWARD'S PATENT SOLAR CAMERA. 

„ „ ATWOOD'S PATENT ALCOHOL (freed from Fusel Oil by a 

Patented Process). The only good Article for making Collodion. 

„ „ NEFF'S PATENT MELAINOTYPE PLATES. 

„ „ SUTTON'S PHOTOGRAPHIC NOTES in the United States. 

Foreign Manufacturers and Inyentors will find this House the best medium for introducing 
their Goods into the United States, the Canadas, the West Indies, South America, and 
the Coasts and Islands of the Pacific Ocean. 

Any Samples sent through the American and European Express Company will reoeife 
FKOMPT ATTBiTTioii. If the Article is desirable for this Market, the sample will be paid for. 
If not desirable, it will be held subject to the order of the Sender, or sold on his account. 

Twenty years Practical Experience in the Business is our claim to the Confidence of 
Manufacturers that their Productions will be appreciated. 

E. ANTHONY. ) . B. ANTHONY. 

T. ANTHONY ) 308, Broadway, Ntw York. 



AITTBONVS SllbV GOXiXiO DZO IT. 

Particular attention is called to this Article, which is believed to possess pecaliar excellence. 
The plate can be used either when fresh from the Nitrate Bath, or after having been washed, and 
still wet, or qfter having dried. In the last state we consider that there is nothing superior 
to it, from its having the following pecaliarities, viz.,— not needing any Preservative Application; 
being immediately developed; and possessing extreme sensitivene**. 

E. ANTHONT. 308, Broadway, New Tork. 
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John SpenCOr vill Remove, in twb o) three weeks, to moie Coromodioiu Fresiiin 
No. 30, SAINT ENOCH SQUAKE. 

WHOLESALE & BETAIL FHOTOGBAFEIO DEPOT. 
Elisha Hauder, 98, Snow HiW, Birmingham- 

STEREOSCOPIC CASES & FRAMES 



MOST COSTLY 



CAMERAS. CHEAPER SORTS. 

Wuranted CHEUICi.LS and AFFABATUS. Albumeniied and other Fspen. Uohogaitj 
PTisautio Steretwcopeg, IZi. pet doeen ; and every article required in Fhotography . 

For Price lists, apply to E. H ANDER. ScAe Agent in the Biitrict fbr Seith'i, Lee'a, and 
Hamon'a Positive Collodions ; and la England, for Martin's Positive Collodion and CoU's Lenaea. 

HU6QON & BRIGGS, 

ANALYTICAL AND MAN UFACTTJRINa CHEMISTS, 
so, PARS ROW, LEEDS. 

H& B. beg to draw die attention of Prbfeuional Photaerapliert and ot^eiB to ftoAz NEW 
, POSITIVE COLLODION, wliich is uniform in its acbon, gives. Pictures full of lkalf-ton» 
Mid of BimntBeing brilliancy. Reqaires less exposure in the Camera dijm any of tlie CotlodiDnli 
now in the Market. 

■old In 4-oa. BottUs at 2a. Sd- 1 X-at. aMo, at la. 3d. 

fff None warranted Genuine, unleca secured by s red label over tlie Cralt, bearing tbe figntthire rf 

HVGGOlf A BSIGGS. 



WholMale AgeiitB.-]ll[£SSBS. BUTTEBFIELS ft CLABE, TOBK. 
FOBBEST AND BBOMLETS 

List of Prices of Ifew Vignette Plates. 



POETBAIT VIGNETTES. 



Mx3 2 ex* 

8lx2f 2 6 BiX*! 

*ix3l 2 9 81x8* 



LAITDSCAFS VIO:rEn'ES. 



8x7 4 Ux'O 7 ■ 

10 X 8 6 0- 18X13 10 I 

12 XlO 6 



Btebbo«copio ViaHBTTn, 3s. 3d. biob. 

These Pistes (thehaloofwhichispermanently burnt into the body of the b'M*)' uemanu&ctnredfor 
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We are expecting at any moment to see a 
beautiful schooner yBcM irom Southampton, 
belonging to one of our Hubscribers, round the 
western point 9f St. Brelade'a BsC^, tvXx in, 
and send a boat ashoore to take «s off for a few 
days on a {^oto-yckohting ex&ui$ion to the 
coast of Bnttany. We haye arrwiged o«r 
planst so that if nothing wtforeseen ^ecuTB^ 
XhG, publication of the next number of tiiis 
Journal will not be delayed, but should any 
cirCmnstance occur to mar these engagements, 
we trust to the kindness of our readers to 
excuse for once the deky. The Photographic 
Dictionary ^dvertifted in the present nuimber, 
has been a very arduous job) and hcis k^t us 
pretty dosely to the desk for several months ; 
a littiie holiday has at length become really 
necessary, fdr it is a bad plan to keep the 
mind too long occupied with one idea. We 
hope on our return to go to work again with 
renewed vigour. 



*Th^ ^esent number contains two reiy 
intereisting communications on the subject 
of the &*tho6Copic Lens; one from the 
iuT^itor, Professor Petzval, the other from 
like celebrated optician, Mr. A. Boss, of 
Featherstone Buildings. There cannot now 
remain a doubt as to the merits of this 
new instrument ; in &ct only one individual 
that we hfl^e heard oi has ventured to raise 
an objection to it, and that is Mr. Shadbolt ; 
but these objections he wiU find fully answered 
by Mr. Bosses remarks in the present paper, 
ftod also in our article in No. 49, in which the 
geometry of the lens is discussed in a way 
whic^ Appears to have satisfied M« Petzval 
hind^. We repeat then, that no doubt can 
fiow exist in the the mind of any unprejudiced 
person ad to tiie great superiority of the 
Oithoscopic view-lens over the sin^ view-lens 
of any form ; that superiority bemg shown in 
the most essential point, viz., i'&E£]>oh fbok 
DisTOJitioir. In ordeir to inake this clear to 
the mind of '^y reader who is willing to 
bestow a moment'd thought upon it, we will 
suppooe Ihat he requires to take a view upon 
a plate 10 x 8. If he use a single view-lens, 
it must be IJ^-ins. fecus, and 2|^ins. diameter ; 
—if an OrthoBcopic lend, it may be ll|-ins. 
focus and if-ms. diameter. Now the amount 
of distortbn produ96ed by a lens depends upon 
the entovnt of exeentrt^Btty of im obhqne 



pencils, that is to say upon the distance of 
that part of the lens through which lihey pasi 
from its centre ; consequently, the smaller the 
lens the less the distoilion. That is why the 
Orthoscopic lens has the advantage ovejT the 
other in the "matter of distortion. But not 
only so, the amount of distortion produced by 
a lens is not directly propo^onal to its 
diameter, but increslses hi a much gteatier 
proportion as the' exbentricity of incidence 
of the oblique pencil increases. In the 
Orthoscopic lens the greatest fexcentridty is 
only three-fourths-of'>an-inch, while in like 
single view-lens it is l^-ins., and it is within 
this annulus of a half-an-inch in bread{h,.by 
which the i^gle lens exceeds the Orthoscopic, 
that the pencils which produce apj^reciable 
distortion are incident. If wc push in fhe 
stop of the single lens until this annidus is cut 
of^ the definition of the ftiarginal object is 
sacrificed, but the lines of the picture are no 
longer appreciably bent and distorted ; and to 
frur as distortion is concerned the case is then 
parallel to that o£ the Otthoscopic lens when 
reversed and presented with its small lens to 
the objects. It is then a great point rained 
to be able to consttuct a Uns which gives a 
sufficiently flat field, ^th a scarcely appreciable 
amount of distortion, while the very little 
there is occurs in the rijfht direeti&n. With 
tespeot to Mr. Shadbolt*s paper, if he (consults 
our article in No. 49, and itudie* it earefully^ 
he will find the exact converse of his adsertions 
demonstrated. This gentleman has planted 
himself as a stumblixi^ block directly in the 
wav of PBOOBESS, and will be tun over 
unless he gets out tii the way. Both the 
mathematician and practical optician haTo 
decided against him. It remains fbt him to 
admit his mistake, and put his readers in the 
right. He has thrown us down the glove and 
we have replied to the challenge ; but it is 
wearisome to deal with an antagoxiist whom 
you cannot pin down to the geometry of a 
simple question. Suppose a man is offered 
the jgeometrical proof tnat the three angles of 
a tnangle are equal to two right angles, and 
he rephes, '' I have measured a triangle and 
find that it is not so " ; — ^what can be said to 
such a man but, *' Go and measure it again?** 
or, ** Be good enough to step on one side ; 
you block the way." Considering the peculiar 
way in which Mr. Shadbolt terminated a little 
private discussion with us the other day, we 
are amazed that he should again have invited 
a controversy. In friture we must refer him 
to any of the excellent teachers of mathematics 
widi whom London abounds. Discussions 6f 
elementbry points in Optics lower the tone 6f 
any Jottmal in which they appear, and boro 
^very intelligent jreader. 
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In Mr; Ross's paper there are some excellent 
remarks with respect to Mr. Grubb's lens. 
He shows that it does not remedy in the least 
the defect of distortion, to which every single 
lens with a stop in front is liable, and that 
bqing the case, any supposed merit it may 
have on the score of diminished spherical 
aberration ishardly to be coimtedan advantage. 

. We agree with him. Nevertheless, if a single 
view-lens is to be used for any purpose, 
and any optician may, if he chooses, adopt the 
plan, seeing that we gave the formula for it 
more than a year ago, in No. 33, as proved 
in the last number. 

In an advertisement, headed "Lenses," 
with a reference to Mr. Rothwell, allusion is 
made to a mode of combining existing lenses 
in such a way as to produce a very flat field 
and fine marg^inal definition with a tolerably 
large aperture. Mr. Rothwell has explained 
to us his plan, and invited our opinion of it. 
We quite believe it will do all that he says, 
but distortion remains imcorrected. The 
" dodge " is worth knowing, and for certain 
purposes may be found useful. 

In concluding this article on lenses we 
would advise our readers not to dream of taking 
views, (except stereoscopic views which include 
a small angle), with a portrait-lens, having a 
small stop between the lenses ; and above aU, 
to have nothing to say to any plan of 
introducing a third lens between the front and 
back lenses of a portrait-combination. In 
both cases the principle is wrong, as every 

'well-informed optician knows. 

We have received communications from 
two or three well-known opticians, stating 
that Mr. Grubb's patent lens is quite an old 

' itory, having been made by them years ago. 
It can scarcely be otherwise, for every 
intelligent optician must know that there are 
two ways of achromatizing a meniscus. The 
old form has been adopted because it involves 
the least trouble and expense, and the defects 
are more imder control. Mr. Grubb's lens is 
not in any vtnportant point superior to the old 
one, the curvature of the image and distortion 
being exactly the same in both. In this affair 
Mr. Grubb (that " champion of science,") has 
simply made a cat's-paw of the Photographic 
Society ; and as to the patent, it can only be 

;a subject of amusement to every practical 
optician, for what he has done before he can 
of course do again. If our readers desire to 
wotk with the best possible instnnnent let 
them by all means procure an Orthoscopic 
lens, and not throw away their money on any 
more single lenses with a stop in front. That 
form may now be considered exploded. 
instead of sending for a new lens to the 

' Oreen island, W9 advise them to make their 



choice between the *f Petzval," to be obtained 
from Herr Pretsch, the " Orthographic," from 
Mr. Ross, the " Orthoscopic," from Messrs. 
Knight, or the " Caloscopic," from Messrs. 
Home and Thomthwaite ; under which dif- 
ferent names the same construction is meant^ 
and that lens is a great and important 
improvement, and should be in the hands of 
every sensible photographer. 



The following extract from the letter of a 
correspondent, (one of the most distinguished 
professional photographers in London), with 
respect to Mr. Poimcy's Carbon Printing 
Process, expresses with some naivete the 
opinions of a large section of photographers : — 

" Put my name down for a couple of copies, hut 
I have no faith in it. The things exhibited are 
wretched trash. Nevertheless, there is a wail 
heard through the length and breadth of the land, 
" Who is to deliver us from hypo ? " It is a wily, 
deceitful wretch, keeping the promise to the e^e 
and breaking it to the hope. It is the hite noire 
of Photography. To what point of the compass 
are we to look for relief? Where are we to lo«»k 
for the cloud no bigger than a man's hand p Will 
it shower down uranium or carbon P Meantime 
the hypo-bath is to the photographic pilgrim's 
progress a certain slough of despond." 

We admit the story of the "trash," but 
the fe^ts are simply these : — The carbon 
prints exhibited by Mr. Pouncy are printed 
upon the back of Marion's Albumenized 
paper, from negatives which have been a long 
l^e in use for experimental purposes, because 
they were too bad to be spoiled. The 
exhibition of these prints has had an effect 
prejudicial to the process ; but we can assure 
our readers that carbon printing is capable of 
much better things than those specimens, and 
that it vnll give beautiful definition and 
half-tone. Mr. Pouncy has now got a more 
suitable kind of paper and obtains better 
results. We believe he intends to organize a 
printing establishment at Dorchester, but 
whatever his plans may be they will be duly 
advertised when matured. We hope to be 
able, in the course of a month or so, to take a 
series of negatives of artistic studies in this 
island, and shall then publish them in sets of 
five for half-a-guinea, printed by the carbon 
process, and varied perhaps with pigments. 
Should we in time succeed in rendering the 
process respectable in the opinion of critics, 
we may again try to arrange with Mr. Pouncy 
for publishing it. At any rate no further 
steps will be taken imtil better specimens 09^- 
be exhibited; but even wh^n the best that 
can be done for the process has been effected 
a carbon print will.be of qecessity hlach, and 
will not present an albyf^iSii^d surface; hvJL 
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an engraving or lithograpH may be Yamis&ed» 
and 80 may a carbon print, by tbose who 
think yamish an improvement; whicb we 
do not. 

In reply to our suggestion contained in a 
back number of the Ifotes^ that development 
with gallic acid and acetate of lead might be 
useful for dry plates. Dr. H. Norris observes : — 

"I am mach obliged to you for the hint 
referring to development, but it does not apply to 
Dry processes. Yoa will remember I asserted in 
one of my papers that over-exposure was necessary 
in the "^et process because the developing agents 
had the property of partially undoing the effect of 
light. This is especially the case with pyro, owing 
to Ihe large amount of free acid (aneiicj present. 
Will you try the effect of a drop of sach a 
developer on a washed plate? Iron and gallic 
acid and acetate of lead develop the details at 

once» ^^7 ^° ^® ^®* ^^^^ ^'^^ detail with 

Edlio acidr Because its power to destroy the 
tent image is very low. The same is trne of 
pyro, acetic add being absent. From a dry plate 
toe vapour of acetic acid will remove the image 
'* in toto." What we want then is something to 
restrain the pyro that has no action on the image. 
Citric add is in this respect much better than 
acetic, so small a quantity is required. I must 
reiterate that both silver and acids remove the 
image, and this explains why, from a very acid 
bath, no details can be obtained. Now in these 
new modes of development we get the entire effect 
or nearly so of the lights by the old methods we 
lose a part; with onr dry plates we get the entire 
effect and therefore cannot accelerate by these 
means. I can already reduce the exposure of 
my plates two-thirds, and I hope to get more, but 
my experiments are incomplete. 

** I remuD, yours very faithfully, 

" Hill Nobbm, M.D." 



We think the above remarks very excellent. 



Will our readers kindly look over the 
list of words in the Advertisement of the 
Photographic Dictionary, and if they find 
anything of importance omitted favour us 
with their suggestions. It is not too late for 
any useful hmts to be adopted, or words 
added, if necessary, in an appendix. 



American photographers are in a state of 
ecstacy about a method of curing oggy nitrate 
baths by simply exposing them to sunshine, 
and the question now is, who discovered this 
wonderful dodge ? Everyone says *' I did ! '' 
of course. Now we must also join in the 
chorus, for the honour of old England and the 
Notes. At page 116, No. 24, ibr April 1st, 
1857, iiii3 wQMerfiil dodge was for toe first 
time piublisbed. 



A COMPARATIVE VIEW OP THE NEW 
OBTHOSCOPIC PETZVAL LENS. WITH 
THE ORDINABT SINGLE COMBINATION 
LANDSCAPE LENS. 

BY ANDBBW- aOSa, OPTICIAir. 

As the subject of the claim of Professor 
Petzval to the invention of the new Orthos- 
copic Lens, is now clearly before those who 
practise photography, through the medium of 
the published disputant letters of Professor 
Petzval and M. Voigtlander, — also that its 
prominent properties have been shewn in 
those plain synthetical papers published, by 
the Editor of the Photographic Notes, — it 
may now be consistent for the practical 
optician to present, in distinctly a popular 
form, a comparative view of this novel 
invention with the ordinary form of land- 
scape-lens, consisting of one combination 
only, the observations being derived from 
the practical construction and well-knowH 
theories of these different objectives. 

Much has bcQU vaguely said about ^tuf 
mathematics of this subject, which might 
lead those unacquainted with the practical 
construction of optical instruments to consider 
the complete and most perfect development 
of form and arrangement of such combinations 
to be the abstract production of the studio ; 
but this is not so ; for, however skilled 
and persevering Professor Petzval is in the 
resolution of the most abstruse mathematical 
formulae, such as will form a new era in 
optical investigations, the Professor must 
have considerable practical knowledge of the 
propriety of arrangement in such instruments; 
for it is only by the combination of this latter 
acquirement that the mathematics could be 
rendered completely available. 

The conditions of a landscape-lens having 
the maximum of practical perfection, are, 
that the chemical and visual foci of the 
optical combinations shall coincide ; that the 
axial aberrations of both the central and the 
oblique pencils shall be balanced, that is, 
that all the rays of each pencil shall intersect 
its axis at the same point; and, resulting 
therefrom, together with the other corrections 
affecting the whole surface, that the optical 
picture (and consequently the chemical effect) 
shall be simultaneously equally depicted, free 
from linear distortion or perspective derange- 
ment throughout the whole screen. 

Now, the erratic tendencies of the ordinary 
single combination landscape-lens which are 
opposed to these conditions of perfection^ 
and which it is the chief object to correct, 
are, — that those rays of .light principally 
producing the sense of vision, and. those 
which act chemically, ' are diffcreiitly r.efrsti- 
gible^---that the^ image of a fl^t surface 
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?i]:o(iince4 by a lens, is a curved surface ;-r- 
hat the raya pf Ught reflected from the 
object forming a pencil which, when oonrerised 
oy the lens, goes to form the pioture of that 
part, do not^ all cross the a^is of the pencil at 
the same point, and in consequence produce 
a confused or indistinct picture of it (this is 
called asial aberration) ; — ap^ain, tt^at all : 
perpendicular lines, or those which are nearly 
so« in the picture, except those which may 
pass through its centre, are more or less 
carved, and this is termed distortion ; — that 
an exeentrical pencil (or one, the course of 
which is directed by a diaphragm placed at 
soma distance from, and usually having an 
aperture smaller than the semi- diameter of 
the lens) tends to place the subjects of the 
picture towards its margin proportiohally 
nearer together than they are In the object, 
thus deranging the perspective of the 
picture. Another peculiar effect is produced 
in a eamera-obscura picture which the single 
combination landscape-lens has no power to 
'Ameliorate, namely, the inclining oiP inarp;inal 
perpendicular lines towards the centre line of 
the picture, which is referred to perpendicular 
-perspective. This effect is not produced with 
ordinary vision; for in consequence of the 
natural narrow limits of its distinctness, 
especially in a lateral direction, each perpen- 
.dicular line is made to pass through the 
ceintre of the picture on the retina (or nearly 
•o) by the motion of the head or eye. 

Now, in the construction of the ordinary 
landscape objective, consisting of one combi- 
nation of lenses, the only correction which is 
•produced by positive and negative qualities is 
that of the different refrangibility of the 
visual and chemical rays, and is affected upon 
the well-known principle of the compojind 
aohromatio-lens ; when by similar manage- 
ment of the radii of curvatutes, the chei]dical 
rays are compounded with the viisufil, and 
both are made to converge together on the 
screen where the picture ia formed ; but 
those other tendencies which are opppsed to 
the perfection of the ordinary landscape-lens, 
namely, axial aberration of the central and 
oblique pencils, also difference of foci, for 
near and distant objects, and the curving of 
the surface of the picture, canqot be corrected 
by a single combination, but only ameliorated 
by diminishing the aperture in the diaphragm; 
while the curving of the mareinal perpendicular 
lines and the effect of the perpendicular 
perspective, are not only entirely ifncorrected, 
• but both having similar dispositions of distoir- 
. tion produce the greater ill-effect. These are 
the optical properties in connexion with the 
single combination photographic lan4scape- 
lens. 



We will now similarly trace the Orthoscopio 
construction^ and r0view tljie effects of &9 
second or negative combination, which by its 
opposite or liegative properties tends directly 
to the correction of the erratic tendencies of 
the single combination. 

The Betaval 0rt)io8€q)ic combiiiatiaii m«y 
be considered as a eonstraction of lens for 
transmitting small angular peociit '«f lights 
such only as are suitable for extensive pictures 
^nd landscapes. This is in contra-distinction 
to the portrait combinations, where th^ 
transmitted pencils are required to be large $ 
and if the principles of conatmctioii of this 
latter were carried outto form a landseapie-lensi 
the result would be a combination of extrava«- 
gantly large dimensions. This new Orthos- 
copic-lens may then be consistently spoken of 
as a construction having the smallest possible 
combination for the specified purpose. It 
consists of \wo achromatic (or rather* chemi* 
cally acting) oon^binations of lenses : the 
front one tends to eonverge tba rays of light, 
and the back combination has an opposite 
property tending to diverge them, and is 
-therefore called a negative combination. They 
are separated to about one-sixteenth of the 
focal length of the front combination ; and 
the diameter of the pencil to suit the 
nature of the picture to be taken, is defined 
by moveable diaphragms near the liack tmt. 
The rays then which diverge from th^ object 
are first converged toward a focus by the front 
combination; and, by the contrary tendency 
of the back, the focal length i$ prolonged to 
from once-and-a-quarter to pnce-and-a-baU 
that of the first, where the picture is 
produeed. 

We must here intidduce the observations, 
that with reference tp a lens of ^mall 
dimensions, an attempt to substitute a small 
single combination for the ordinrry form of 
landscape«lens has recently been m^de ; 
but the original experiments being merely 
adventitious, and i^nguided by fundamental 
principles, the esi^ay was soon given up. AH 
experienced and qorrectly-informed opticians 
know tl^at with pne actinio coi^bination of 
two or eyen three single Unses, cemented 
together at their contiguous convex and 
concave surfSaees, however they may be 
pipdified, t;he ahoye veamsites of a landsoape- 
\^^^ cannQt h^ prpduoed; ^n4 ^^ remained for 
the ingenuity aJ\d skill of t^rofessor Petaval 
to accomplish the cox^tnictipn of the smallest 
possible arrangement iy the introduction of 
a second actinic eombination of such qi^aUty 
of focal power, an4 position in the iastrumeixt, 
that all the req,uisite corrections can be 
approximately acaon^pliahed. ^8^?t ^^^ 
second combination being placeil at aonie 
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distance from Che front one, together witn 
the peculiarity of that combination to diverge 
the rays of light, the foci of those converging 
pencils which are incident upon it, after 
eraerge^nce from the front, are prolonged, and 
this efiect virtually produces a larger picture 
than is due to the back focal length from 
the. negative combination, and that, in the 
proportion of the distance to which the rays 
emerging from the front combination are 
converging, to the greater distance they are 
made to converg-e to, after refraction by the 
second combination ; consequently the saving 
in the length of the whole camera with 
relation to the size of the objects in the 
picture produced. 

. As this Orthoscopic lens consists of two 
achromatic (or rather, actinic) combinations^ 
«r more perfect and active effect in this respect 
can be produced ;. also by the property of the 
negative combination relatively prolonging 
the foci of the more marginal penoiLs, together 
with the opportunity of varying itsxurvatures, 
also its fbcal pow^r., the other erratic tenden- 
cies of a single combination can be corrected. 
The restrictions to the correction of the axial 
spherical aberration of both the central and 
cxcentrical pencils, imposed by the ordinary 
combination « having its mestns of such 
correction absorbed in the production of an 
approximate flatness of field, are in this 
Orthoscopic one overcomei and the correction 
of axial spherical abetration effected to the 
second degree of approximation: The curving 
of the surface of the picture cian also, by 
means of the negative combihatibn prolonging 
the marginal foci, be directly corrected, while 
at the same time the curving of the marginal 
perpendicular lines making the straight sided 
of a square appear curved or barrel-shaped, as 
produced by the ordinary single combination 
landscape-lens, is by the same property 
corrected, as is also the derangement of the 
marginal perspective. This property of the 
negative combination to prolong the focus of 
the marginal pencils is likewise employed to 
ameliorate the effect of perpendicular per- 
spective at the upper part of the picture; 
but as this perspective produces inwardly- 
inclined straight lines, and the tendency of 
the cotrectlon is that of outwardly-curved 
lines, although not producing geometrical 
exactness, considerably ameliorates the ill 
effect, which, together with the aid of the 
photographer in slightly tilting the camera 
and placing the horizontal line rather high in 
the picture, the visibility of this defect is 
neariy . obliterated. With reference to the 
subjeict of the variation of the focal length of 
a lens in proportion to the distance of the 
object, ibis Onboscopic less is under the 



samedpticaT laW ds ttie otdil!laty single 
combination, and in this ri^spect requires a- 
suitable modification of apettur6 t6 product 
distinct fmageS of th6 various prominent 
objects in the^ picture situated at- ditferent 
distances; but the perfetftion of the cortec* 
tiotfs of I3ie aberrations in this Ofthoscojitc 
lens, gives to each point of the picture a 
m^re perfect concentration of light than th6 
ordinary one?, producing quickness 6f ph6td- 
getii^) action ; but as this is accomplished by 
a second pair of lenses^ light is tost of 
reflection at their surfaces : hence, upoft the 
whole, the old forih may be the more quickly 
aiottng lens. 

In the emploiymeTit of the means of direct 
obtt-ection afforded by this lens, the optician 
hAS' tb piroduce that amount of flatness in the 
pictuife which is suitable to the focal length', 
and consieii)uently size, of the picture yielded 
by each individual lens ; as in the practice of 
photography for landscapes, the focal length 
of the tens, or size of the caittera, will be 
prescribed by the distance o^ the n^aVetft 
object in the foreground, which must be 
distinctly shewn. As an example' of this 
condition, out Orthbscbpic leiis, 6f 2j-ina?. 
diameter') and 16-ins. back focal length, is 
made to exhibit dl the detail of a lafidscape 
in one focus, with an ajierture at the second 
combination of f of an inch diilrhete'r, wheA 
the nearest distance of the principal dbj^cfts 
is 40 yards, and the greatest indefinite. For 
the grouping of objects the whole aperture of 
the back combination, namely, If-in. maj^ be 
etnployed, and the diaphragms With tto 
smaller apertures for copying. 

The superiority then of this Orthoscopic 
lens is that the actinic focus being more 
intens(e, and . the marginal' definition being 
nearly as perfect as the central, and the flat- 
ness of the picture under control, a freedom 
from distortion, and nearly perfect perspective 
over an angular picture of great extent, all of 
which can be produced by the experienced 
optician, with the elements of correction 
possessed by^this new construction, together 
with the exterior advantages of the capability 
of combining a perfectly constructed portrait 
and landscape lens in one arrangement, and 
in one half the bulk as regards the landscape 
part, a reduction in the length of the camera 
for the size of the picture as compared with 
the ordinary one, and a corresponding dimi- 
nution of price in both camera and lens.' 

These advantages are obtainable by the 
instrumentality of this double combinatioti, 
and which no single cemented combinatioti 
can accomplish: 

We have jtist received an account' of a 
«ftmera-obi3C\(ra lens reCiently pate^nted' hf 
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Mr. Gnibb, who expects it will be found 
more suitable for pbotograpbing yiews than 
any other extant. 

The first argument in support of this 
opinion, is, by bringing his patented form of 
aingle combination into comparison with 
Professor Petzval's Orthoscopic lens, con- 
sisting of two combinations, with reference to 
their comparative quickness of photogenic 
action ; and, secondly, that this patented lens 
has its spherical aberration nearly corrected, 
thereby affording, either a more distinct 
picture than the ordinary lens (if similar 
apertures be used), or an image as distinct as 
that given by the old lens, using a consi- 
derably increased aperture of the new. 

In regard to the first argument, the repre- 
sentation might be strictly correct, as an 
ordinary single cemented combination can 
neither obstruct nor refiect so much light as 
one consisting of two combinations; conse- 
quently, on this individual point, the single 
combination would promise the quicker action. 
But the whole of the case for and against has 
not been shown. The Orthoscopic lens may, 
as before stated, be made to ipclude more of 
the actinic rays than the single combination, 
and these can, in the Orthoscopic, be brought 
to more definite foci ; hence, the comparative 
quickness of action of the two lenses is 
resolved into a balance of advantages ; but 
my experience would dictate that the single 
combination would produce the quicker action 
with similar apertures. 

His second argument, — that of the spheri- 
cal aberration being nearly corrected, — is not 
to be granted as an improvement, unless it is 
shewn that other veritable conditions co-exist, 
the production of which has been previously 
understood to interfere with the correction of 
this axial aberration ; but this has not been 
shewn ; and in the course of my experience 
I have determined that when that indispens- 
able quality of a consistent amount of flatness 
in the picture is provided, and which can only 
be procured by a bending of the combination, 
all other errors must remain as they happen, 
the means of optical correction provided by 
the single combination being exhausted ; and 
when a certain amount of flatness is obtained^ 
the lengthened and otherwise deformed focal 
points of the excentrical pencils equally 
ensue, the position of the lenses with refe- 
rence to the picture being ultimately of 
little consequence ; but as the greater com- 
mand of the quality of flatness is obtained 
when the crpwn lens is toward the picture, 
we have continued that practice. Again, the 
claim that a *^ considerably increased aperture 
of the new lens " is afforded in consequence 
pf the spherical or axial aberration being 



nearly corrected, which is at the expense of 
flatness of picture, we demur to; for even 
without this exception, the condition of aper- 
ture is dominated by others in this nngU 
combination. It is not the state of the axial 
aberration of the more central pencils that 
determines the diameter of the aperture to be 
employed, — ^it is the size of a pencil afforded 
by this necessarily imperfect lens which is 
sufficiently indefinite to exhibit a picture at 
the different distances resulting from the 
roundness of field or curving of the screen due 
to the objective, together with the different 
depths of the focal points arising from the 
different distances of the objects forming the 
picture. This latter limit of aperture is 
inseparable from the subject, and applies to 
the use of all lenses, in degree according 
to their properties; but Mr. Grubb leaves 
untouched that most important point of 
correct reprcHcntation ; for even if his second 
argument had any validity, the arrangement 
he has patented necessarily leaves all the 
geometrical errors without correction and as 
they happen, and which are fully described 
in the former part of this paper. 



THE ORTHOSCOPIC LENS. 
ILetterfrom Professor Petzval to Herr PretseK\ 

TSAVSLATBO BT HBBB PBBTSCE. 

To Mr, Paul Pretsch^ in London, 
I can assure you, my dear Sir, and I think 
you will agree with me, that amongst my 
many experiences I have never met a 
published article more remarkable in view of 
psychology than Mr. Yoigtlander's letter, 
published in the Photographic Notes of May 
15th. He behaves like an abandoned mistress 
whose love has vanished long ago, but whose 
frantic jealousy has been roused to the 
highest pitch, and he turns by his exertions 
in ** virtuous" wrath his assertion of having 
known the new combination of lenses 17 
years ago, to a perfect absurdity. There is 
no possibility that a practical optician could 
keep a lens of such superior beauty quietly 
and unused during 17 years, in spite of the 
want felt long ago ; and people will consider 
this quite impossible of a man who shows 
such a temper as Mr. Voigtlander. One 
could rather grant that a hungry lion might 
leave a nice piece of fiesh untouched in his 
cage during 17 years, because it is known 
that a lion is a beast capable .of becoming 
drilled. 

And for what purpose all his warmth in 
explaining matters which have no interest to 
the public, whether they are true or not? 
What does it matter whether Mr. V. had 
known a certain production of optics so man j 
years ago, or not? The question at issu« 
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is, does he manufaeture good lenses, or 
bad ones ? Are they good ; — then they 
are valuable, even supposing he had only 
yesterday made their acquaintance; but are 
they bad, then they are valueless, even if he 
had known them a century ago. And it is 
precisely the same in all his innumerable 
statements and assertions. They have no 
interest for anybody whether they are right 
or wrong. Suppose (if it be as he asserts) 
that the first portrait-lenses had possessed a 
considerable chemical focui>, therefore, having 
been decidedly unachromatic, and that he had 
considered it well to preserve this ])eculiarity, 
— then I say, " Very well ; Dietzler manufac- 
tures better ones now, which are achromatic, 
and which have no chemical focus." If 
Mr. y. furthermore asserts that no learned 
corporation had declared as an absurdity his 
statement of having known the lens 17 years 
ago, then I reply, '* This is not necessary at 
all, — common sense is perfectly sufficient to 
perceive this." If Mr. V. pays us both the 
compliment ** that we together in conjunction 
would have been able to advance science and 
art considerably, and that we therefore should 
not quarrel together," — then I thank him very 
much for the first part of hi» good opinion, 
and I perfectly agree with the second part ; 
but he has been decidedlv the assailant : 
otherwise, I certainly would not have men- 
tioned his name. However,' as I before 
observed, these possibilities have no interest 
for anybody. If we both had advanced 
science and art, it would indeed have been of 
some interest to some people ; the bellows- 
treader might say to the organist " this we 
have done well," and not ** this you have 
done well." Whether I am perfectly ac- 
quainted with the English language or not, is 
certainly a matter of no consequence to most 
people ; and if I cannot find a difierence 
between "unsuccessful" and *^*not quite 
satisfactory," I am obliged to add, that I 
cannot find out a difference at all in this 
notion in any language, or in any fact. The 
sentence in the letter of M. V. ('' as for. the 
camera alluded to in your Journal,, the 
arrangement is no doubt very ingenious, like 
everything else invented by M. Petzval ; but 
I do not understand why so complicated a 
camera is necessary, since very fine results 
can be obtained with the lens in question 
mounted in an ordinary camera") I translate 
briefly '* very ingenious, but not necessary." 
If this sentence does not mean this, then it 
does not mean anything at all. 

In his violent anger about a few words 
which I have mentioned concerning the 
misuse of my name during so many years, 
Mr. V« caUb himself » ge&tlieman,-^! eon- 



sider this not necessary at all. That ought 
to be a matter of course, and everybody can 
judge for himself from his style of writing ; 
and if he alleges that he has inherited this 
rank from his father and grandfather that 
ought to be also a matter of course, because 
nobody can become such a high-bred gen- 
tleman without having due ancestors. 

Somebody perhaps may think that the 
association of my name with the name of 
Mr. V. is only disagreeable to me, because he 
is not sufficient gentleman for me. I should 
not like at all that anybody should possess 
such a wrong notion of my character. I 
respect every honest man, and I am therefore 
obliged to declare that the mentioned associa- 
tion is diagreeable to me from another reason, 
viz.* because it is an untruth, that Mr. V. has 
worked according to my calculations, — and 
this is not only an indifferent untruth, but 
such a one as is practised for deception of 
the public ; — a misuse of my name, and I am 
not only right, but it is my duty to oppose 
and contradict this. 

Still worse is treated somebody else, who 
had said of Mr. V. that " he has played the 
part of a common workman in that affair." 
I myself have taken much trouble and have 
spent some money in furnishing a little 
workshop for the purpose of becoming myself 
a "common glass-grinder," and I am proud 
of my practical experience, gained by acquired 
exertions; but Mr. V. looks upon such 
cleverness with such a degree of contempt 
that he considers anybody as a calumniator 
who think» him capable of such a thing. I 
muKt here confess that I myself do highly 
respect a good reliable glass- grinder ; — if 
Mr. V. will not be such a one, very weU ; — I 
myself never did think him sueh. 

This, Mr. V. calls " language of truth, 
which is often rough, like the path of virtue.*' 
But so little interest do all these matters 
possess for the public — so important do I 
consider the statement of a fact for the 
purpose of convincing everybody of the fact, 
viz., that Mr. V. does not work according to 
my calculations. He does not possess any 
formulas, or tables, and has not seen any 
of my calculations. Thinking this of some 
importance to the Photographic public, I may 
be permitted to enter here into some details. 

There are two various modes of executing 
an optical production. The first one is the 
way of theory of mathematical calculation. 
But nobody should imagine that calculating 
for this purpose is a superfluous formality ; 
on the contrary, it is the main point upon 
which everything relies. All the dimensions 
of the new optical production are taken from 
Uie priaciple^ of seieace* viz., radii of 
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cuxs^ataei^ ther dietm/s^^ of th^ hsmen one 
from «knotUer« a^ t}ke moB% ct^eM aecujracy 
k r^qDJired, «o fa^: Itlwt two corarbiQations of 
lei^seff of the s^nie malieiiial-^for instftoce 
lensea for t;i9lo8cope9--^may Dot "^ftiy at all 
in their ex^t^rigr appearancen neyertheless the 
elTect of bothi in^y be- so difierent that one is 
decidedly good., but the Qjbher d^idedly 
iMEid I tbie Bjmll- difference of 1 in the radii of 
qurvc^tures bQing* only pereeivable by the 
fipest measuremenit. It migbt be also ob- 
served tbat the optijcal; n(iaterial» tbe glass* £9 
^ body of no fiiied^ optical, pn^erties ox 
capabilitiefiit but vasyipgii and perhapis in a 
whole cen{^ry optical glass: is not produced 
twice of tb^ same identity. Therefore the 
ealculfttor is obligetd toexiend bis calculations 
over |l11 d(!^scriptioD3 ^ crown and flint glass, 
to be m^t with in prftctice, vis*, to mf^e a 
tabula conformable to the purpose, the 
calculation of which requires a considerable 
expenditure of time,, and intellectual power ; 
-mfor insftance a combination of two achro- 
matic lenses requires the labour of four 
caUulators during three months, if a complete 
tabula which may be relied upon, . is. desired. 
]^ut if it: is obtained, and we are enabled to 
OAmmand the meana of science in its higher 
application foit thp purpose of investigating 
the proportions of the ^lass in refracting and 
dispersing; then, we can find out without 
much trouble the dimensions of the apparatus 
to be executed in aj:l the. well-known desr 
criptiona Qf glass. It needa. only a " common 
work;nan«" a^ clever and honest glass-«grinder„ 
who is net willing to forge the i^dii of 
curvatures only for the purpose of correcting 
them afterwaifds. again hy his own '* praxis," 
*— the result, will be; ^ quite' satisfactory and 
successful." It does not need a gentleman, 
bne^nsQ he might.be afVaid.of dittying his 
kid gloves. But .the yalue of the pr^uce 
remaiofi qnly as:long as the store remains the 
same, and if this stoxe is. exhausted, there 
musl^.be done from the tabula a new calcula^ 
tioQ, with all thet renewed implements of 
practical execution, viz., monlds, patternd^ 
gnnding dj^hes, &ic* 

The second mode of execution is the 
Ofltbosoopical one. It is not so difficult; but 
it is supposed that somebody else must have 
executed the first one before. I have already 
given a complete description of it in my 
other letter» and it consists- briefly in the 
following mode^ y'uh : the- lenses calculated by 
Fetz^val, and ground by Dietzler, ought to be 
copied SQ accuratiely that, there appeal^ at 
best a diflerenpe of.3f-;iniS>, but. a ne;W. graphic 
name for them niUAt be a4dpd. it is .possible 
that sometimes by accident anybody may 
9^ts^ tolef.%ble r^»lts, in. this <?ir.tbQ«oopiQ 



ipode of prodnc^i^n, wjrih. the. diflbreiM^e 
founded on the natur/E» of the mattv, that! the 
production^.: of a manuffK^turer working ac- 
cording to the principles of mathematies, ate 
of ways of the samorperfeet qufility, but those 
of an Orthoscopipal workshop cw only be 0f 
a very uncertain quality. It ip therefozie 
.perfectly cle^r from, this explfmAtioUf that 
only attch an optician works aecording t9 a 
certain calculation, who possesaes eitberr the 
optical furmula and table«» er who ha^ 
the. assistance of a mathematician, in possea- 
sion of these requirements* But any optician 
who has lost 17 years ago these tables, ojr 
this assistance, docfsi not work any longer 
according to such a caleulation. Mr. V. 
himself confesses. that)he is in no way connected 
with me ; he confesses lumself, furthe^m^rot in 
another paper published in I^eipsip, that he hae 
not received from myself any tablea or for«- 
mulas, therefore he hais stated, an untruth i|i 
his price4iet, andany where else, by announcing 
the worda '* according to the calculation of 
Professor Petzval,'' and an untruth which is 
confessed by himself, from, which nss^e I 
hereby earnestly request him to desist. He 
may nevertheless reply to. this request of mine, 
that several other opticians misuse my nanie 
in the same way^ and. that I ciinnot prevent 
this at all. But those are only the *' common 
workmen,*' who walk on the easy broad main 
road, or who perhaps just wander into a 
comfortable path beside the *' rough path of 
virtue," and who are not so . particular in 
proving their gentlemanship by a pedigree of 
their ancestora. But a man like Mr« V. 
who speaks the language oi truth, and walks 
on the rough path of virtue, and who is besides 
a gentleman, at first by himself, and secondly 
by his father and grandfather ; such a man 
should not become guilty of an untruth ! 

Nevertheless this ha» been done till now, 
but only from a respectable affection of virtuei, 
as his letter itself states ; that is to say, only 
out of deference for the real inventor, and out 
of gratitude for the founder of his prosperity, 
and of his position in life. But I have nevef 
gbserved in him anything else than just the 
contrary of the symptoms of deference and 
thankfulness, because Mr. Y. isi forgetful, as 
he himself confesses* Therefore.' i am 
obliged to suppose thatr this deference is only 
to be seen in his price list, just beside the 
chemical fbcus ;-«^in every other respect it has 
been perfectly forgotten ; — ^but nobody, I 
should think, will believe his statemoit, that 
he has perfectly £6rgotten the lens. Tkie 
would hjftve had some posmbility, if pmcjbical 
optics were rich ixi such productions. Bu]^ 
this is noit the, case.. This view>^oi|(ibinatioar 
it unique. Ulm be^ n w^ntifeU m^ ikk 
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iiiTeiitiott:ofiprboftognf^oti paper: Snth a 
lining' people- are pot apt to forget sa easilj! 
For tb» purpose of prerenting mfmtare any 
conflict betw6€tt Mr. V. himself and his 
vittues, 1 resign herewith most solemnly all 
mj claims to his d^fecence and gratitude, and 
he himself will kindly abstain from the use or 
mjj^use of n^ nim^, as. I hope, that after thia^ 
my' public declaration, the public will not 
believe any further; that he la working accor^ 
dingi to nsy calculatioiu. 

I requef«t you to publish this letter aH a 

reply to* MV. T's attiack, or defence as he calls 

it, (judging from this, his defence, I should 

Tcry n\nch like to see one of his attacks), 

in3erted fir^t in Sutton's Photographic Notes, 

of May l^th, and at the same time* I must 

expiess my tbajoks to this gentleman for his 

"very able popular explanittioii of the mode of 

operation of my new lens. Such seneible 

information^ ibiportant as it is, escapes too 

often the inventor himself, occupied as he is, 

and stirring m nothing but integrals and 

mathematical problems^. I consider these 

contemplations so valuables that I am almost 

inclined myself to devote a part of my large 

wovk in three Tolumes^ about Opties^ for the 

pnopagation of more correct notionH in that 

science. Even for. the progress of science 

and act, auch endeavours are of more in?poztT 

ance then we may perceive at ficst sight. 

The discosd between Optics as an art, and 

Optics as a science, is an historical fact, in 

consequence of which each of them went their 

own way, without mindi^ much the other 

one. If a man of science has discovered* by 

deep medilation, Qne of those marvellpus 

productions^ he has generally received but 

little assi8tance from practical opticians^ 

Newton,* Herschel, and Schroder, were obliged 

to construct their reflecting telescopes by 

themselves. We find only once, and as an. 

exception, both of these qualities united 

in Frauenhofer, but they diverge afterwards 

very considerably. I, myself, ex.perience the 

same. fate,, and have been obliged to erect for 

^nyself a small workshop, only for the purpose 

of digging out at least a few of the hidden 

treasures, which have been conjured into 

reality in* number^ and signs by science, — 

because the greater number of optical artists 

alive in Euifope possess very little sentiment 

for these marvels, and prefer to conduct their 

art rather on the comfortable Orthoscoplcal 

principle, than on the scientific way which is, 

at all events, a great deal more troublesome. 

The proteetioa grtoted hy the law to mental 

property, ie^ perhapj^ not quite illusive, but it 

is so expensive, that U costs more than it is in 

leaUty wo^th* In cmsequence, imdeir these 



to pi^ent the degeneration o£ a neiwepiiical 

proda€e,coa8tructedaccordin^ to mathematical 
principles, viz., informing the puhtic. This, 
however, will not finish Orthoscopical optics, 
but it win submit the same to more caujtion 
and care, and therefore they will be obligedj 
to bring their produce nearer to mathematical 
art. Ihe photographer, who know8^ ejcactly 
what a new lens ough4; to be^ wiU not be. apt 
to be too easily deceive by an oi^thoscoplst. 
And if every misuse of the name of the real 
invewtor cannot be prevented, still the same 
will at least lose much of its iirjuriousness. 

I should like to have this letter published 
in some of the English papers concerned in 
these matters, and mo?e bo, as I think, that 
perhaps some judicious man of honouB mighl 
be found who is able and. willing to assist me 
in my eiSbrts of prppagating truth in Optiev 
by means of popular information. 

—We shall be hn ppy to pobYiRh any communieaMon 
from Prof«w«or Petzval relative to optreal matters, 
ei^er in this Journal, or in the form of a separate 
treatise. 

We shall be much obliged to Mm to iRform ug^ 
what he considers' the beat form of coDdemer for a' 
magio lantern^ or dissolving- view apparatus : and^ 
also the best fbrm of object-glass for these' 
instruments. 

We would alfto enquire of him to what ei^tenihc 
considers his Ortfaoscopic lens capable of being 
used as a copying lens P 

Can he^ suggest any improved form of solar 
mioFDseopej or solar earners ? [En. F. N."*' 
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BAD COLLOIMON-. 
To ths Editor of Photographic Notss,^ 

Sib,— In your " Positive Collodion Process" you 
gave a formula, by following which I obtained 
beautiful pictures of good demsitt and tone; the 
oollodion was Bamsdei^'s, ndt mdnth8t>id, and highiy 
i^oloure^, the ejcposure about eight seconds; au 
went OQ well so long as the old stoeileKibBd ; the 
next purchase of new oollodion gave piotures with 
one quarter the exposure,, full of half-tone^ bufr 
nothing like to pure etndwhiie^ or the dqK)Bit.«0r 
thick. Under-ex|90sure is generally knoitn by; 
massive lights and blank shadee, but with my nem- 
oollodion I find it utterly impossible, by any aoMunti 
of usd^v-eXiPQeure^ to get these exkemes,. tfasonlty 
difference between an under-exposed and a pnpcdjr; 
exposed piste being* that the fbmev isfgenemUjf 
dsrkejT,. thifit is to^sav tfwie isi the nutmpKopotfUm; 
and t$hiMm oS Uglt ioi ritude as ii thalaHit. 
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If the dereloper remain on for two minutes the high 
liffhts wont thicken, while, with a properly exporod 
plate the development is accomplished Ions before 
the developer has had time to tone up well; with 
my old collodion the point was to prevent thicken- 
ing of the whites. I added a few droj^s of tincture 
of iodine to the new collodion until it was of the 
same tint as the old, but the pictures were still thin 
and uneatisfactary. Such is my eiperience always 
with new collodion, until it sets two or three months 
old. Will you favour me oy explaining the cause 
and the remedy, fur these thin pictures, (allowing 
as they do the black jet almost to show through), 
for they are a great nuisance. Short exposure is 
not so much a consideration as density of deposit 
and purity of tone ; how are these to be obtained 
with new collodion P 

And now allow me to say I feel a lively interest 
in the Correspondence portion of your Journal. I 
can assure you that what with the letters and your 
explanatiims I have got more practical information 
from them than from any other part, and this too 
is the experience of several of my friends here, who 
in common with myself have left otf taking the 
" London Journal " because of its stately and pon- 
derous articles. Science is very Well in its way, 
Sir, but a practical dodge or two is worth all the 
science in the world. Let your journal be really 
one of *' Photographic Notes and Dodges." Beware 
of those grand articles, however mighty the name 
or fine the style ; depend upon it, hy the majority, 
they are not read, and by the few seldom under- 
stood. Many men know to'» much to take good 
pictures, they have got so much science in them that 
they are obliged to have four or five guineas*-worth 
of practical dodging before they can do anything ; 
and it is because your journal supplies ih&ie prac 
tical hints and details of manipulation that it is so 
much valued. It may be very vulgar, but when 
we take journals we want to get something we can 
make available, but whoever was one penny the 
better for an abstract optical or chemical article P 
It may interest you mathematicians, but to us there's 
** nothing in them." 

Many thanks for £[utnphrey's extracts ; they are 
rich in the extreme, and give satisfaction. 

If you could draw him out on the gilding of glass 

ewitives, it would be a great boon to many of us. 
ut I am encroaching on your valuable time, and 
will therefore draw up at once with an expression 
of my heist wishes for the prosperity of your journal. 

Jas. Babbbooc. 
Bexley Heath, Kent, July lOth, 1858. 

—We are very much obliged to our correspondent 
for his kind remarks, but do not quite agree with 
him in the matter of the ^ stately and ponderous 
articles." There is surely a good deal of practical 
wisdom in discussing the theory of a thing, because, 
when things go wrong one is better able to put 
them right by knowing the why and wherefore of 
tiie matter. Science is nothing more than genera* 
lltttion ; it is in fact the connecting thread which 
strings iacts together, and shews how they all de* 
pend on aodie one simple prinoiple. 
^ The real trash in thb ioulrnai he alludes to is 
^in oar opinion) to be round chiefly among the 
**-*--^" N«tertlicleM» the practical valua of a 



really good '* dodge " to a profesaional photographer 
is worth ten years' sabscription to any jonmal. 
We are fully aware of this, and endeavour to let 
nothing that is really good that we happen to be- 
come informed of through any channel escape our 
notice in this journal. 

Now, with respect to the query about the collo- 
dion : When collodion is properly made it ought to 
work well the verv day tne pyroxyline is dissolved 
in the ether and the iodizer added. The only ad- 
vantage of keeping it a. day or two is to allow the 
undissolved particles of gun-cotton to settle to the 
bottom of the stock-bottle. When the acids used 
in making the pyroxyline are too strong, and the 
temperature too low, the collodion is hard and im- 
penetrable like a skin, and produces blisters, and 
does not adhere to the plate, or combine with the 
chemicals. With such collodion the only remedy 
is to iodize it, and let it get old and partially decom- 
posed : then it becomes more porous, adhesive, and 
easily impregnated with the chemicals, and some- 
times works better. Mr. Ramsden knows this, <^ 
course, and our correspondent has perhaps got hold 
of some of an unfortunate batch. Photographers 
are greatly indebted to Dr. Hill Norris for first point- 
ing out clearly and emphatically the proper con- 
ditions to be observed in making pyroxyline. Mr. 
Hardwich's observations on this subject are also 
very good, and his reasoning foundtd on careful 
experiments and close observation is in general very 
convincing. [£0. P. N.] 



CAUTION TO HAKEBS AND U8EB8 OF PHOTOaBAPHIO 
CAMEBAB AND SLIDES. 

To the Editor of Photographic Notes. 

Sib, — I observe in your last number a letter 
headed, *' Caution to dealers in and users of 
Photographic Glass." I wish to caution Idaken 
aud; Users of Photographic Cameras and Slides, 
&c., on the same point. I have used Dr. Hill 
Norris's Dry Process for the last two years, or 
nearly so, and in my hands, it has succeeded 
admirably, except in a few instances, in which I 
have found a straight line right across the sky of 
my picture. I used every precaution, (as I 
ignoraiitly thought), such as blacK bags, &c., in vain. 

I turned the camera. The line then appeared 
across the ground of the picture, or, in other 
words, exactly in the same position with regard to 
the slide. Exactly opposite this line, there was in 
the slide a white linen hinge, and this white linen 
hinge, I am assured, by repeated experimeints, waa 
the cause of the line in my picture. The line only 
appeared in those pictures which had been lelt 
some days in the slides before or after exposure. 
Tour obedient servant, 

**Dby Collodion." 

P.S. — In order to be quite sure that no pencils 
of light found their way through the linen, I tested 
it in a dark box, against a blazing sun at noon. 

—Some seven or eight years ago we bought oar 
first view-camera from Messrs. Knight, and have 
it still in good order ; it takes pictures 12 x 10. 
The shutters of the slide are hinged with » piece of 
black flexible stuff of some kind, very ingenioaalj 
' " info grooves ia fh* two parts of tho thutter. 
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With these slides we have frequently observed the 
dark line across the negative exactly opposite to 
the hinge "Of the shutter, as described by oar 
correspondent, and some of these negatives are 
still in our possession. It proved a most annoying 
circomstanoe, and unaccountable, because no light 
can get through the hinge, to all appearance, and 
our sensitive paper had at this time a glass in 
front, which protected them from any supposed 
radiation. The fact is, actinic rays can pass 
through a screen which is opaque to luminous 
rays ! The shutter of a dark slide should always 
be hinged with brass, and a light-tight rebate. 
Our correspondent has done a good deed in 
bringing this matter forward. But our friends in 
Foster Lane must not suppose we attach any 
blame to them, for who on earth could have 
anticipated so curious a result ; but no more of 
these ingenious hinges should be made. 

[Ed. p. N.] 

▲ plate-holdsb. 

3b the Editor of Photographic Notes, 

Sib,— I herewith send you a plan of a Plate- 
holder, for holding the plhte during the process of 
cleaning, which I believe is the best, simplest, and 
cheapest. If you are of the same opinion, you 
are at liberty to publish the same in the Notes. 

The holder is made, as the plan shows, out of 
four pieces of oak wood, with a groove only deep 
enough to catch the edge of the plate, say barely 
the eighth-of-an-inch down each side, and the 
corners to work on moveable joints, not too free. 
A plate can be cleaned either two inches or two 
feet square by a plate-holder uf this description by 
simply placing an india-rubber ring on the corners 
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opposite the hsnd in notches made for that 
purpose; and liy merely turning the wrist both 
sides can be cleaned without removing the 
plate from the holder. J. Abmstbovo. 

27, Lyon Street, Caledonian Boad, Islington. 

— ^The above appears to be a very good plan. 

[Ed. p. N.] 

" T, G, Opie*' The best whites are obtained in 
the Positive Collodion Process by acidifying the bath 
with nitric acid, one drop to the ounce of bath, and 
using a developer composed of proto-sulphate and 
proto-nitrite of iron, acidified with nitric acid. 
See our treatise. The developer should be used as 
fresh as possible. [Ed. P. N.] 

" R, Taylor,^* The iodizing solution has pro- 
bably been kept in a strong light and become ; dete- 
riorated. Alcoholic solution of iodide of ammonium 
should be kept in total darkness. The same 
remark applies to iodized catbon. [Ed. P. N.] 

The Communications of* Stereoscopic,** ** J,** 
and **W.J,, Leeds," will be given in our next 



J. MAWSON'S WHOLESALE FHOTOaBAFHIC DEPOT, 

13, MoBley Street, ITewcajstle-oii-Tyiie. 

NEW EDITION OF' CATALOGUE FOR 1858, POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 

GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES II 

Mawson's Collodion, for Direct Positiye Photographs. 

IN TWO STOPPERED BOTTLES, FOR LONG KEKPING. 



Pint Imperial 20 ozs 10s. Od. 



Half-Pint do. 



10 ozs 5s. 6d. 



Sample of 2) ounces, in a Stoppered Bottle, and Wood Case, sent to any part of the United Kingdom, 

Carriage Paid, for Thirty Penny Postage Stamps. 

IVliolesale and for Bsport of JOKW BSADirSOlf , 13, Mosley Street, If evireastle-iipon-Tirtie, 

And of the Dealers in Photographic Apparatus in London and Principal Towns throughout the Coimtry 

Photographic FormtilsB. New Edition, with Additions, 

POST FREE FOR SIX POSTAGE STAMPS. 



Photographic Depots 80, St. Enoch Square^ Glasgow. 

John Snencer begs to intimate his REMOVAL from Saltmarket to more Commodiout 
^ Premises, at No. 30, SAINT ENOCH SQUARE. 

Erery requisite for Photography. Warranted Lenses ranging from 1 to fi^-in. diameter. OaSB/^dkm^ 
warraatedy price 7a. per lb. Transparent Varnish, 2-os. bottles 4d. ; 4«os. ~ 



bpttleeSd^ 
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Just OtLt— FUce 2s^ Bost Pree- 
THE TUBFENTIITE WAXEB-f APEE FBOCESS, 

DESCRIBED AND ILLUSTRATED BY THE REV. J. LAWSON SiSeOlC. 

By this simplest and easiest of all the Paper Processes, Negatxres can be obtained which rival those on. 
glass. (Vide Note by Editor of Photographic Journal^ page 187 of the Number for Match.) 

N.B.— Each Copy of the Work contams TWO STtREOSCOPlO VIEWS' from NEGATIVES OK 
PAPER, by the above process. 

London :— A. HABIOK, &! Cki., l&S^ Bagent flHreet. 
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OBSEBVE. 

A very Favorable Opportunity is offered to ARTISTS and PHOTOGRAPHISTS who may imh 
for one of the BEST SITUATIONS in Regent Street, where a first-rate Business is carried on. 

The. Artist now occupying, the Premises is desirous of leaving London, and wishes to sell,, at ft 
very moderate price, the Glass Roof, as it now stands, or for removal, and other Fixturea necessary t^ 
oarry on the Business. 

Xnq^mre of M^K., 14fii, Itegent Street, londoB, 

■ ! ■ I ■ — ^— — ■ 

New Discovery- 
ALABASTBINE FHOTOGBAFHS. 

This New and exceedingly beautiful Process^ for the production of Glass Positives, combines all tlte 
boldness and vigour of Paper Proofs with the delicacy of the finest Daguerreotype, the whites possessing 
the most exquisite purity and intensity, equally unlike the leaden hue of most ordinarv glass positives^ 
and the unpleasant blueness of Pictures bleached by the chloride of mercury process. Tne deep shadows 
are a rich velvet like black, and the gradation of half-tone peifect. 

The Developing Solution sold in bottles at Is., 2si, Ss. each, and the Varnish m bottleer at Is. 6d;, Ss. 
and 4s. 6d.. with Directions for Use. Specimens from 5s. to lOsi 6d. each. 

• TO BE OBTAINED OJt TttE AQBNTB, 

SEB&T SQiniBE ft Co, Wholesale Pbotqgn^pMc Bepol^ 52^ King William Bbnf&t, 

London Bridge- 



MESSES. OTTEWILL & Co-, 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 

PMOTOQRAPHIC CAMERA MAMUFACTUAEAS 

24, CHARLOTTE STREET, CALEDONIAN ROAD, ' 

ISLINGTON. 

fer ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 

COWDESOT'S PATENT INNER FRAME, FOB DARE SLIDES. 

J. Solomon^ S2, Bed Lion Square^ Lfm&im, 



This Ffame is* entirely of Stone, and by the use of it Stains are avoided, Corrosion 

impossible, and true Focus always preserved- 

IT IS INDISPENSABLE FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

Quarter Size Is. 6d. I Half Size 23. 6d^. 

Gne-Third Size 2s. 6d. | Ftai Size 3ft. 6di 

jfirj^ one only cu a Sample^ ctnd send Outside Measure of Frame remitted, with Size Sole for 
tahvng the Glass, Stone Corners adjusted to Dark SUdes, 4^. each. 

Aflrent for Forrest & Brom1pv*a''Vi<mAf.tA ni-lacapa: iv'hfn}! <*An KA-iiao/) 'wtl'K om-o- "DfAoaifWA 17«M«.»A 
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Agent for Forrest & Bromley's Vignette Glassesj which can be used with any Pressure-Fraine. 



Hame and Thomthwaxte's 
Gi^IiQSGOPIG, or COMFOITNB LANB8GAFE LEIi'SES. 

These Lenses are superior to any hitberto introduced for taking Views, groups, or for 
|ettean;tcopyingr;pM«es8ii]igflatne8sr< of field; large aiagle of viswv equal dis^butioii of light> fieedetn 
&om distortion, and pttfiMt ocdneidanpe of the >€lieiiiie«l.aad: wual fbci. 

O:^ A PBSO BTBTOCW MS9 nueV VSn SSNT POST FRBB. 

Han» % Xhcntiiwaitir <lyiMaii» t» Bte Xi^as^ Ifili ISS^ #l«y Xtavcste St., London, EC 
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Will be publidied iin a few days, niaatrated with Wood-Mits; 

DICTIONARY OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 

By Thomas Sutton, B.A. 

(THE CHEMICAL AETICLES OF A B C BY JOHN WORDEN.) 
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Potassa 
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,, Soda 
Acetio Acid 

„ Ether 
Aceto-Iodide of Iron 
Aceto-Nitrate of Silver 
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Acids 
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Adhesion, Attraction of 
Aerial Perspectiye 
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Affinity 

Agate burnisher 
Ajr-pump Process 
Albumen 
Albumen Processes 
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2. Negative upon GlaSs 

8. Din-Positive upon Gkss 
Albuminate of Baryta 

„ „ Lime 

„ „ Silver 
Alcohates 
Alcohol 
Aldehyde 
Alkalies 
Allotropic 
Alum 
Amber 
Ammonia 

Ammoniacal Oxide of Silver 
Ammonio-Chromate df Coppet 
Ammonio-Citrale of Iron 
AmmoDio-Nitrate of Sihcor 
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Angular Aperture 
Anhydrous 
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Background - 
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Copper 

Cojpjmg 

Connoraiiia Stareoioqpe 
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C r o M o dLeM 

Corratare of Image 

C janide of Hydrc^en 

„ Mercury 
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„ SilTer 
Cjanogen 
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Daguerreotype do. 
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Deriatioa 

Dew, Dew-pomt 

Dextrine 

Diamond cement 

Diaphra^ 

Din-PoatiTe 
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Dispersion 
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Distortion 
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Methylated tpirite 

Mica 

Miero'phofogmphy 

Milk 

Mordant 

Moser's experimenti 
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Sines, law of 
Size 

Sizing of papers 
Soap 
Soda 

Solarization 
Specific gravity 
„ „ bottle 
„ Heat 
Spectrum 
Speculum Metal 
Spermaceti 
Standard gold 
„ silver 
„ spirit 
Steaxine 
Stereoscope 

TheOTy of 
Lenticular 
Beflecting 
Stereoscopic slides 
„ Printing 

„ Moimting 

Stereomonoscdpe 
Stone blue 
Succinate of silver 
Sugar 

,, of lead 

Sulphate of Iron 

„ Silver 
Sulphides 
Sulphide of Ammonium 

„ Silver : 
Sulphur 
Sulphur-toning 
Sulphurretted hydrogen 
Sttlphurotts aeid ' 
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Sulphuric acid 

M ether 
Sumach 

Tangent line, plane 
Tannin 

Tartar J cream of 
Tartaric acid 
Tartrate of silver 
Taupenot's process 
Tent 

Test-paper 
Thermometer 
Tin 

„ Oxides of 
IHncture of ipdina 
Toning 
Tourmeaol 
Tourmeline 
Tragacanth 
Transferring 
Tracing paper 
Transparent cement 
Transparencies, printing of 
Treacle 
Tripod stand 
Tripoli ' 
Turmeric 
Turpentine, oil of 
Uranium 

„ Oxides of 
Uranium glass 

„ printing process 
Urea 

Ultra-marine, artiScial . 
Varnishes 
Venice turpentine 
Verdi^s 
Vermillion 
Vinegar, distilled 
Vitriol, oU of 
white 



If 
tt 
Vision 



ereen 
blue 






Monocular 
Binocular 
Visual rays 
Volume 

Vulcanized india-rubber 
„ gutta-percha 
Wash leather 
Washing apparatus 
Washed ether 
Water 
Wax 

Waxed-paper process 
Waxing apparatus 
VHiey 
Wliite enamd 

„ lead 

„ fire 
Wood, photography upon 
Wood-alcohol 

„ -vinegar 
Xyloidin 

Tellow calico, paper. 
^ „ light 
Teast 
Zinc 

oxides of 
paint 

ALSO 

SEVEBAL USEFUL TABLES. 
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The work does not include th0 
account of such u>elUknown common 
forms of apparatus as may be seen 
at any of the principal photographio 
depots i as this woiltld have oceupipd 
ipaos unprofitable. 
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Fhotc^apliy. 

Messrs. A. Marion k CO.*S Papers are maniifa<^ured eSKpressly for PHOTOOEAPHIC 
PURPOSES ; tiiev. aire bleaeked by agents altogether inactiTe with regard to Photogrimhio 
Bubstanices, perfectly homogeneous in their texture, free from all impurities, and are acknowl^qged 
bp the most aueceasjil operators tohe the best ever made. 

POSITIVE and KEGATIVE, prepared and unprepared. 

HELIO-VELIX, Plain, extra Albumenized, and tupefeztra ditto. 

POSITIVE, prepared with Serum. 

NEGATIVE, extra ^efuitive. Plain, Waxed, and Waxed and Iodized. 

GUMMED and UNGUMMED PAPER and CARDS for Mounting Proofr. : 

MOUNTS, on Paper and Card, different shapes and sises. 

PASSE-PARTOUTS, Card-board and Papier-Torchon, square, oval, and dome shapes. 

SCRAP BOOKS, BLOTTING CASES, FILTERS, (7 sises), &c. &c. 

or A Special lilst sent Post Free. 

A Large Assortment orSTEREOISCOPES and STEREOSCOPIC PICTURES. Monuments, 
Statues, Bas-ReliefB ; GYOvms, coloured ond uneoloured, in great variety, &c. &c. Views of the French 
Exhibition, Crystal Palace, x^aples, Spain, Pompeii, Germany, Switzerland, &c., on Paper and Glass. 
PAPfiTERIE MARION. 162, REGENT STREET, LONDON, (W.) 

THE PETZVAL " OETHO-GEAPHIC LANDSCAPE LENS'' 

A. BOSS, Optician, ^gs to inform those interested in Photography that he Las 
carefully analyzed the above-named LENS, and finding in its Construction and Properties 
UNPRECEDENTED MEANS OF PRODUCING A CORRECT PHOTOGRAPHIC 
INSTRUMENT, he has consequently entered upon the Manu&cture of them. They can be arranged to 
include both Landscape and Portrait Combinations. 

(See a Paper^ by A, ROSS^ in the Photographic Notes ^ Attffust let, 1858. J 

PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT and LANDSCAPE LENSES, of the Ordinary Construction, 
as usual. These Lenses give Correct Definition at the Centre and Margm of the Picture^ and 
have their Visual and Chemical acting Foci coincident. 

Cfreat Eitliibiiion JTarors' Report^ jp. S74:. 

" Mr. Ross prepares Lenses for Portraiture having the greatest Intensity yet produced, by procuring 
the coincidence of the Chemical Actinic and Visual rays. The Spherical Aberration is also very 
carefully corrected, both in the Central and Oblique Pencils. 

** Mr. Hoss has exhibited the best Camera in the Exhibition. It is furnished with a Double Achromatic 
Object-Lens, about 3 inches in aperture. There is no stop. The image is very perfect up to the edge." 

^r Catalogues sent upon application. 

A. EOSS, 2, Featherstone Buildups, High Holborn, London. W-O- 



JOHN SFEHCEBs 

16, SALTMARKET, GLASGOW. 

Importer of American, French^ and German 

Photographic Materials. Portrait Lenses, Double 
Achromatic, 6 his. diameter, for Pictures 16 ins., 

Price £.25. wavrscnted. 

The Trade supplied, on very favourable terms, 
vnth Positive or Negative Collodioh, equal to any 
in the Market for Speed and Uniformity of Action. 
Betail Price 6d. oz. Price Lists sent Post Free. 

PSOPESSOS FETZVAL'S 
PHOTOGRAPHIC LENSES. 

Applications to be made by letter to Mr. PAUL 
PRETSCH, Sole Agent in Bngland, 67, Gr^at 
Portland Street, London, W. 

THE STEBEOSCOFIO MAGAZINE, 
Ho. Ill for Angnsti ^rioey 28. 6d. 



l.—The New Museum, Royal Gardens, Kew. 

2. — ^The Cross of Muiredach, Monasterboice^ 
County l.outh. 

d.---Remarkable Block of Double ^Refracting Spar 

Published by LOVELL REEVE, 5, Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden, Lohdon. 



LENSES. 
One of thje Tefy things Fhotogra^fin ore 

in want of. 

Inferior^ Lenses and Combinations made into 
first-rate instruments at, in all cases, a smallcost, 
and in some cases none, by following the instrae- 
tions of J. ROTHWELL, which are sent by post 
fi>r 6 shillings, P, O. order. 

The widtn of field will be increased from 80** or 
36^ to 40<», and will be very flat ; the time of 
eJtpostire reduced to one half ; and the focal defi- 
nition astonishingly fine and even sXi over the plate. 

Any photographer with a little ingenuity can 
effect the thing himself when informed how. 

Parties about to buy Lenses wUl find that these 
instructions will save them a great deal of bother, 
time, and money, and prevent disappointment and 
chagrin. 

Address : J. ROTHWELL, 15, Bwgess Street, 
Harpurhey, near Manchester. 

^* See £dit<)rial Remarks in Leader of Notes, 
No. 56. 



^ cwmftn's 
PHOTOGltAFHIC COLOTTBS, 

FOR THE 

SILVER J?LAlTE, GLASS, AND PAPER. 

▼BEY BBILLIANT AKD PURE. 

May be had through any firstrclass Dealers, or 
with Catalogues^ Directions for Use, ftc, 24, fMi» 
Square, Lonaen. 
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AicoKO the vaTiou<4 applications of Photography 

there U probably none in which the public 

would be more deeply interented, could it 

be accomplished, than that of exhibiting 

stereoscopic pictures upon a screen in such a 

way as that a considerabU numher of spectators 

might each at the same time perqeive a single 

solid picture. M. Claudet has lately, to some 

extent, solved the problem by his new and 

ingenious Instrument the '* Stereomonoscopa," 

to which we alluded in a recent number, but 

we believe that in this case only some 

half-dozen or so of spectators standing at a 

short distance from the ground glass screen 

can enj(iy the stereoscopic illusion at the 

same time. In No. 3 of this Journal the 

subject of rendering the stereoscope available 

for purposes of public exhibition was we 

believe for the firsl; time brought forward in 

print. That is about two years and a half 

at^o, and since then we have at different times 

turned the matter over again in our mind, but 

without being able to strike out any new or 

happy idea. Very recently, however, a paper 

waai communicated to the French Academy of 

Sciences by M. J. C. D' Almeida, in which 

some ingenious and possibly valuable hints 

are thrown out. Two methods are proposed 

by this gentleman, and they proceed upon the 

correct principle that the left eye must only 

8^6 the picture taken from the left station, 

and vice versa. We need hardly observe that 

the idea at one time entertained, that by 

throwing both the stereoscopic pictures upon 

one spot, and looking at the confuted jumble 

thus produced, with both eyes a single 

s'ereos^opic effect could be produced, is now 

abandoned as erroneous. Here then are 

14. D* Almeida's two proposed methcids of 

applying the principles of the Stereoscope to 

purposes of public exhibition ;— - 

First method. — A pair of transparent 
stereoscopic positive prints are exhibited by 
means of a pair of lanterns, and the magnified 
images thrown pretty nearly upon the same 
part of a white screen; (which of course 
produces confusion). A red glass is placed 
between the condenser and . slide of the right 
band lantern, and a green glass between the 
condenser and slide of the left hand lantern ; 
tbe red and green beii>g complimentary 
colors. The spectator then wears a pair of 
spectacles, in which the glass before the right 
eye is red, that before the left eye green. In 



this way the left eye only perceives perfectly 
the green picture from the left station, and the 
right eye the red picture from the right station. 
The result is a single stereoscopic in\^e« 
probably- of a dirty drab colour ; since artiji^ial 
greens and reds are not the ptxbe green and 
red of the solar spectrum which by their 
combination produce white light. 

The above plan is correct in principle, but 
would probably fail in practice for the reason 
assigned. 

Second method^ — This plan consifita in 
throwing intermittent images upon the screen, 
first from one lantern, then from the other, at 
the same time that the' instrument through 
which the spectator views the imnges has a 
corresponding apparatus by means of whtck 
a shutter is brought before the left eye when 
the right picture is on the screen, and vice 
versa. In this way a single stereoscopic effect 
is produced. 

The latter plan may perhaps involve some 
practical difficulties, but it seems to us mora 
likely to wiswer the required purpose than 
the former one, tho' both are equally original* 
ingenious, and correct in principle. 

We shall retnm to the subject of the 
stereoscope in the next number, and describe 
an extremely sio'ple method by which anyone, 
ignorant of the rules of perspective, and with 
but little headwork or difficulty of any kind, 
may from any givei^ painting (Mr. Frith*s 
Derby-Day for instance), produce the outline 
of another picture, which, when paiate4 
similarly to tbe first, shall be capable of 
yielding a single stereoscopic picture whea 
the two arc viewed in a pair of rt- flectors, We 
have actually applied the process to a large 
chromo-lithograph, and produced from it a 
duplicate in oil colours, such, that when the 
two are exhibited in the reflecting stereoscope 
a single beautiful solid image is obtained. Wo 
shall strictly fulfil the promise now given in 
the next number, and lay before our readers a 
plan which is at once simple and perfect, and 
which we really believe may some time or 
other be extensively adopted by artists, and 
constitute a new era in art. The second 
picture is of course different in its outline from 
tbe first, and the problem solved is really that 
of obtaining a perspective view from a station 
different from the point of view of the 
original picture of all those objects which are 
visU)le from both stations ; and it will be 
remembered that only such objects or parts of 
objects as are visible from both stations can 
be united in the stereoscope ;-^for instance, a 
cow seen round a corner from one station 
cannot be united, with a wheel-barrow Men 
round a corner from the other, because all suck 
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objects as are not visible from both stations 
are mere phantoms in the stereoscopic image, 
and not only have no solidity but absolute 
irantparency. 



The reader will find in the present number 
an account of our photo-yachting trip to the 
coast of Brittany. 

Mr. Pouncy's Carbon Process formed a 
subject of discussion at the last meeting of 
the French Photographic Society. In reply 
to the objections which have been urged 
against this process, we can, /row* actual 
knowledge of tV, express our confident opinion 
that it will give, and does give, as good 
definition and half-tone as any other process 
upon plain paper, that it will prove to be the 
very thing most ardently wanted by sensible 
photographers, and that when fairly brought 
into operation it will supersede all other 
methods of printing. We deliberately commit 
these strong opinions to print and abide the 
consequences. 

• We have received from Mr. Larkin, of 
Litchfield, some choice stereoscopics. The 
interior of Canterbury cathedral is superb ; 
we have seen nothing finer in photography ; 
everyone should add it to his collection ; our 
readers are referred to the advertisement for 
particulars. 

' We are happy to announce that a new 
Photographic Society is about to be established 
at Wolverhampton, modelled after the plan 
of the flourishing and useful Society of 
Birmingham, whose active assistance and 
co-operation was readily and willingly given 
to its Staffordshire brethren. 

The Council of the Birmingham Photographic 
Society are contemplating the establishment 
of a " Permanent Exhibition of Photographs," 
in the noble old hall at Aston Park, the 
managers of which have kindly offered a room 
in the building for that purpose. We admire 
the enterprising spirit of this Society, and 
wish them every success in their earnest 
endeavours to promote the art 

The following hint may be useful to those 
who are working wet collodion during the 
present hot weather : — ^The other day, in order 
to ascertain how much absolute alcohol might 
be added to collodion, we took an ounce of 
ordinary plain collodion, and added to it first 
an ounce of absolute alcohol, (S.G. *794), and 
then four grains of pyroxyline. which dissolved 
jpompletely. On iodizing this collodion in the 
tisual way, a picture was obtained equal in 
^11 respects to that taken with the original 
<:oUodion. Now this result is very curious, 
Ipecauft it wo^d almost appjqar as if the 



alcohol, and not the ether, was the principal 
agent in dissolving the pyroxyline. It inust 
be particularly observed however that the 
alcohol in the above experiment was absolutely 
anhydrous, and not the so-called absolute 
alcohol sold by chemists, which contains 
water and would certainly not succeed. In 
hot weather, with collodion actually boiling 
when poured upon the plate, (which happens 
at about 110*^), this addition of absolute 
alcohol would no doubt be found highly 
serviceable, and the matter should certainly 
be followed up. We shall repeat our experi- 
ments and report results ; but would unce 
more caution our readers that the ^' absolute 
alcohol" sold at the shops is generally 
S.G. *820, and experiments made with it are 
certain to end in failure. The alcohol must 
positively be anhydrous. 

We have received from Messrs. Anthony* 
of New York, two bottles of their dry collodion, 
for trial, and shall have something to say 
about it in our next. We have also received . 
"the Photographer", M.S. Photographic 
Journal, an abstract of which will be given in 
our next, and the Journal passed on without 
delay. 

The report of the proceedings at the last 
meeting of the French Photographic Society ' 
will appear in our next. M. Qirard stated 
that he had tested one of Mr. Pouncy*s prints, 
and found it to resist the prolonged action of 
concentrated nitric and hydrochloric acids, 
aqua-regia, cyanide of potassium, cyanide of 
potassium with iodine, and alkaline sulphides, 
none of which energetic agents affected it in 
the least. On the same occasion M. Humbert 
de Molard stated that he had found uranium 
prints not a whit more stable under the action 
of hypo or cyanide, than common silver prints, 
and he believed their supposed permanence to 
be a mistake. He also observed that this 
process contained no new principle, being the 
same in principle as the iron process of Sir 
John Herschel, published in 1842. In our 
opinion the uranium process is merely an 
expensive modification of known processes, 
and we advise our readers not to trouble their 
heads about it. . 

Mr. Davidson, optician, of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, informs us that in 1841 he obtained a 
eold medal fix>m the Scottish Society of Arts, 
mr a lens the counterpart of that which 
Mr. Grubb has lately patented ! Our readers 
will understand with respect to Mr. Grubb's 
lens that it is as old as the hills, and contains 
no new principle. A landscape lens must be 
of liie meniseus form, and the only problem is 
how to achromaHee it. There are two ways of 
doing this, both of which are included in our 
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fbrmula, as shown in No. 55, and both of. 
which have been tried by most opticians, who 
haye given the preference to the common form 
for cert&iiL practical reasons. As for spherical 
aberration, it has to take its chance in an^ 
achromatized meniscus, and is cured by the 
stop. Whoever professes to cure spherical 
aberration in a view- lens otherwise than by 
the stop must be set down either as an igno- 
ramus or an impostor. As for the remarks of 
Mr. Shadbolt, in his last Number, they are 
simply those of a person whose previous 
studies evidently do not render him competent 
to deal with a subject of this kind, or to act as 
an instructor to others. No other reply to 
them, from us, is at all called for. 



LOG OF A PHOTO- YACHTING EXCURSION 
TO THE COAST OF BRITTANY j 

BY THE EDIIOB. 

There are probably few of the readers of 
this Journal who have had the good fortune 
to enjoy the combined pleasures of a photo- 
graphic and yachting excursion, in the height 
of summer, to a romantic and interesting 
locality ; I have therefore no doubt that a 
brief account of a trip from which I have just 
returned, and which proved in every way 
most delightful and satisfactory, will be read 
with interest, — particularly as I have received 
cartC'blanche from the hospitable owner of 
the yacht and my agreeable compagnons de 
voyage, to mention the full particulars of the 
expedition. 

Well then, on Monday morning, July 26th, 
the beautiful fore-and-aft schooner yacht 
** Rosalind," of 101 tons, made her appearance 
off St. Brelade's Bay, and her gig, manned by 
four strapping rowers, and steered by the 
owner, Mr. Birchall, of Preston, came ashore 
and took me on board. I had to start at a 
moment's notice as the vessel was laying-to 
in a heavy sea a mile outside the bay, and 
under reefed sails ; but I had everything 
ready and not an instant's delay occurred. I 
took with me a stereoscopic camera, six or 
eight dry plates which I had received from 
Dr. Hill Norris nearly a year ago, and a stock 
of clean glasses for working wet collodion, all 
the other paraphernalia being provided by 
Mr. Birchall. The stereoscopic camera is 
fitted with a pair of portrait lenses, with stops 
of various sizes from |th of an-inch upwards, 
capable of being inserted between the front 
and back lenses of the combination ;"— the 
lenses being mounted 2j-inches from centre 
and having a focus of 4-inchcs measured from 
the' back lens. This form of instrument I 
consider the best, because in the first place it 
^8 strictly correct ih theory, and in the' next 



place instantaneous pictures can be taken by 
removing the stops and fixing a front shade 
to the camera to prevent the effects of diffused 
light. 

We had rather a stiff pull on board, and 
the long, narrow gig, propelled at full speed 
by the rowers, leaped merrily from wave to 
wave without shipping a drop of spray. 
Should any nautical reader enquire why the 
vessel laid- to so far outside, I would inform 
him that this coast, although beautiful to look 
at, is beset with dangers in the shape of rocks 
and tides, and to approach it too near without 
a pilot in a vessel drawing 11 feet of water is 
an act of which no prudent captain would be 
guilty, for ships' bottoms are not exactly- 
calculated to withstand much bumping upon 
Jersey granite. 

Some little dexterity is always required in 
getting on board a vessel from a boat whfsn 
rolling in a heavy sea, because there is a 
chance of the boat being stove-in; but a 
yacht's crew is expected to be particularly 
dexterous in all manoeuvres of this kind, and 
there certainly never was a finer set of men 
than the ten well-disciplined and good- 
tempered fellows who compose the crew of 
the ** Rosalind "; so the word " in bow" was 
given at the proper moment by the steersman, 
oars unshipped, boat-hooks and fenders put 
out, and the gig brought alongside the lee- 
gangway, through which we jumped on board 
one after the other as the vessel gave a lee 
roll, clawing hold of a couple of beautifully 
white cotton ropes fastened to brass stan- 
chions, and scrambling up a mahogany step 
ladder. The helm was then put up, the 
sails filled, the weather fore sheet let go, and 
away we went, close hauled on a wind, for 
the Isle de Brehat, on the coast of Bretagne, 
distant some fifty or sixty miles from Jersey. 
In the course of half-an-hoilr or so the wind 
moderated, the sea went down, the sun came- 
out, and so the reefs were shaken out, and 
a gaff-top-sail set upon the main-mast. Then 
my dear little island soon began to look blue 
and hazy, and at one o'clock the steward 
announced " lunch." Our party in the main 
cabin was a quartette, my three companions 
being all Preston gentlemen, two of them 
Aldermen, the third a. Clerk of the Peace, 
so I found myself in august society. As the 
vessel . heeled over considerably under the 
press of sail we were carrying, the swing 
table was brought to an amusing an^le with 
the floor, so that while my plate nearly 
touched my chin, that of my vis-d-vis was 
literally upon his knees and at arm's length 
from his mouth ; but the freaks of Old 
Ntptunt did^not appear to spoil the appetites 
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of any of the jiarty. In the afternoon the 
wind went dtiwn intirely, and We had a 
irdastihg >un and a flat calni. the ^ea looking 
a!( if it hild been orled. As the flood tide 
was running strong and drifting us towards a 
reef of rocks called Les Minquiefs^ the 
captain thought it prudent to anchor, so 
there we lay until about seven o'clock, midway 
tietween Jersey and the French Coast and 
nearly out of sight of land. But the sun 
went down somewhat suspiciously, and the 
weatherwise predicted wind and rain . befpre 
many hours. Dinner was served at six, and 
we turned into our berths at midnight just as 
a light breeze was springing up. 

TuBsoAT, July 27. — I was aroused this 
morning at six from a profound* sleep by the 
xiattling of the chain-cable through the hawse- 
holes, and on enquiring, found we were 
anchoring in the roadstead at Brehat. This 
ib an island lying close to the main land, and 
about two or three miles long and a mile 
wide, but of very irregular form, and sur- 
itounded with rocks of all shapes and sizes.. 
It was pouring with rain and blowing, very 
fresh right in to the roadstead, nevertheless 
we, determined after breakfast to go ashore, 
to mackintoshes were donned* the gig manned,: 
and away we pulled for the little. harbour. I 
mvL^i not forget to mention however that the 
** Chef des Douaniers" first paid us a visit on 
Board, and after a great deal of jabbering 
in French a small fee was pnid pour la santL 
Mr. Birchall had been once before to Brehat, 
80 he took us direct to the great curiosity of 
the Island, viz., a remarki^ble old church and 
cliurch-yard well adapted for photographing. 
But the weather was ,so bad that nothing 
eould be done that day; so we returned on 
l>oard, eat, drank, played .chess, and .cleaned 
plates, and thus whiled away the hours till 
bed- time. 

Wbditesday, July 28. — ^Rain and wind 
again. I was pronounced this *^ Jonah" of the 
•hip, for on the Monday I had brought with 
Xne a flat calm, and evei^ dince we had had 
rata and wind ;— in fact we were all as sulky 
as bears. About two o'clock however it left 
off raining, so although the lif^ht was bad we 
determined to try out luck at photography, 
rather tlian remain idle and out-of-tehiper on 
board. I took with me my dry plates and 
stereoscopic camera, and Mr. Birchall a 
camera for views 9x7, and all the wet 
collodion paraphernalia. We got an out- 
building close to the church-yard, hurig 
up yellow cloths before the window, and 
employed two of the crew in carrying water, 
cameras, kc. It was nearly four o'clock 
Mbre w« began wozk^ and the light was ^ery 



bad. I exppsed one dry plate, ton minntef 
with a ^-inch 'stop, and anothel: half-an-jhour. 
MrJ Birchali's $rst wet plate, exposed three 
minutes, gave only a grey and. feeble sky ;. 
but the bath was tpo acid, so we added some 
carbonate of soda and tried again; the 
second plato^ with a longer exposure, gave.i^ 
decent positive 'quite, free from fog. These 
fir^t attempts were not encouraging, so yr9: 
returned on board and spent ttie evening as 
usual. At midnight it was a flat calm and 
the weather seemcfd improvia^. 

Thubabay, July 29.-^ A fresh bree^ze 
and cloudy sky, but with patches of bine in it^ 
and the weather evidently clearing up; so 
arrangements- were made to go in the gig 
with all the photographic traps to Beau port 
Abbey, a fine ruin, situated at the head of u' 
creek about three miles from our. anchorage* 
We took with us a large, lent, and the 
chemicals, cameras, &c., packed in a huge 
basket, and started immediately after brfak* 
fast. The wind was fresh and on the beam, 
so a sail was set upon the gig large eiiou'gh 
to have capsized her in i^n instant had not 
six out of the eight persons on board sat weU, 
to windward, and then it was exciting in. the. - 
extreme to see this long, narrow. boat,. five or 
six times her beam, tearing through the water 
af^ainst the tide (and with a good lop of sea 
on outside the headlands which we had to . 
weather) without shipping a single drop of] . 
spray. I mention these performances of the 
gig because I hold certain theories with 
respect to the construction of boats and 
vessels whicb I intend some day to pubTisb in ; 
a pamphlet on the mechanics of sailing boats. . 
My idea is that speed is to be obtained by 
means of lengthy the height of the sails and 
rig depending not upon the length but the 
beam, so that a long vessel is not necessarily 
more crank than a wide one, since it may be 
considered as equivalent to two or more wide 
ones fastened together fore-and-aft ; at tho 
same time I beliete that mbderii experience 
has established tb6 fact that a bluff bow is a 
wet, and a sharp ' bow a dry one ; but this 
Journsd id hardly the place fbr discussing 
questions of this kind. 

Somehow or oither we mistook the landing* . 
plac^, and surprised a party of ladies from 
the neighbouring town of Faimpol, in the act 
of making their toilet aftor a bathe. One of ^ 
these, whom we dubbed the ".blue lady'* 
from her wearing a blue polka,, excited the 
particul&r admiration of one of quit party, aa, 
w^e gathered from his frequently tur^ning bis . 
eye-glass in heir ^ direction and , from the . 
dreamy aifid sentimental mood in which be' 
indulged nnj^ he had paid Paampol a visit om 
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th# following^ ihorning, which appeared 
t6 di»pel the romantic illusions of the 
previous day. ll^or my part I hav6 somehow 
got to r^fi^Btd efitrything^ even t\ie pulchrum 
iexum^ in a photographic point of, view, and 
itiy first thoughts are always how to get a 
good pose, or mikke a good composition ; now 
this i» an abnormal state of mind which 
qught not to be encouraged. Certain it is 
however that the ^* blue lady,** tripping about 
upcm the wet beach with shuea and stockings 
off and lower garment8 clued up, hunting for 
shells, or sea-wi^eds, or shrimps for her 
aq^apum^ and surrounded like Nausicaa with 
her attendant nymphs, would have made a 
charming study for the cumera. 

Having mistaken the landing-place we had 
to cross another creek on foot, and to wade ' 
through the mud for about a mils two of the 
sailors carrying the traps slung from the sprit 
of the boat. One of the men, nicknamed 
*VToby," (as handsome a fellow as one often 
iiees, and a Hercules in build,) was with Lord 
Dufferin a year or two ago, on a yachting trip 
to the Arctic regions; 

We got to Beauport Abbey about 2 o'clock, 
and at once pitched the tent under sgm^ trees. 
It was a lovely afternoon, — clbudlesji and 
calm, and the ruins of Beauport far surpassed 
my expectations. Strange to say this part of 
the coa^t is beautifully wooded and the scenery 
of a pretty inland character, althp' the tide 
washds the Abbey grouhiis. I worked up two 
or three more dry plates, and also took two or 
three ntereoscopics upon wet ones. The 
chemicals were in good order, and Mr. 
Birch all got ihree or fi>ur\exceeding)y good 
tieeatirips. The tent he wiiked in in on the. 
tnilitary principle, — that is. it has a pole, at 
each end,' and is fastened to the ground with 
ropes and pegs, so that when up it resembles 
a high pitched roof with two gables, through 
one of which you enter* and in the other is ,a 
yellow window. 'I'he plan is very good when, 
there are two men always at command to shui 
younn. let you put, and so forth, but otherwise 
1 hardly approve of it. My ideas on the 
subject of a tent shall be given in a future 
number. 

This successful photographing put us all in 
good hutnour, and we had a gloiieus sail back 
to the yacht, at:riving in' time for a roa^t goose 
at 9 p.m. ; and ending the day hi a very jolly 
manner. Just before turning-in I went on deck 
to look at the weath6r. There was absolivttly 
no wind, the stars were twinkling, and the seii 
cabn as a mill fiond, while upon its swrfeee, 
appearing as if jsownbroadeast w^re a thoitswnd 
rocks, large and sniall, w^ich now scaretlyl 
.provoked a ripple^ aftd on th*. Ian4. tidf .,th»ii 



ftinny little I^and of Brehat W4th its ampht* 
bioiis population.' And beneath my feet lay^ 
the beautiful /* Rosalind," asleep upon the. 
water, with her tall raking masts, and taughjl^ 
Egging, and luxurious appointments; and ii^ 
their berths her intellectual and hospitsible. 
owner, and our agreeable companions-r-thia 
gentleman dreaming of the *''blue lady,*' ahdj 
the musician of the party, (of whom more^ 
to*morrow), and the skilful captain ; — and in^ 
their haikimocks the gallant crew, and the, 
glorious old cook, who was never seen on deck 
after six in the morning, and the. obliging^ 
steward, — all in fact but the " anchor watch, 
th^ one man forward, chewing his quid In a 
red nightcap. It was a scene never to be 
forgotten ; and such as makes us wiser and 
belter men. beyond a doubt. 

Friday, Auoitst dO.-^Aroused tWatnom-i, 
ing at an uneartnly hour by an unusual 
wishing- washing- sluHhing-scraping-scrubbing \ 
over head, for altho' the decks were scrubbed . 
divinely every morning, it was thought proper 
on this particular occasion to ihake an unusual 
business of it. All these operations on . 
ship-board, together with the strange nois'e/i ' 
one hears,—- for instance, the gurgling of the, ' 
water close to one's «irs all night, the creaking 
of the bulk-heads, groaning of the masts^ ' 
tramping over head, thumping of ropes oa ' 
deck, and rattling of chains, are very exciting ; ' 
and then the tossing and tumbling one g^ts*. 
one'half the night oVer to leeward in one''a ' 
beith and down where the keel Ought to be, ' 
and the other half Op to windward, with the ' 
fear ol b«iil^ pitched out bodily, ahd having ' 
to hold on '* like gtim death " ; — the novi-lfy 
of all thia sort of thing has for me a peculiar 
fascinatioii, for I do not often suffer froiil ^ 
sea-sickness, and' heartily enjoy anything in \ 
the hhape of adventure ; as^ in fact, dd 
moHt people^ 

Tie. sun was shining 1 rightly, and firom 
that moment to the end ofrmy trip I do not 
remember that a single cloud crossed his > 
blessed disc. We determined te make one ! 
more trip to Beauport. and lake some more 
views, while the other two c^ our party went 
off to Fairop(il. The irst two or three plates . 
did not turn out quite so well this morning, 
and one of them was decidedly fogged from ^ 
alkaliuty of the bath, but a few drops of ■ 
acetic acid put matters right at once, 'and 
then the ehrmicals worked beautifully, the 
process being reduced to a dead certainty. I 
wotked to-day on my wet plates, and ^rot 
some mce little stereoscopics, and Mr. Birchall 
(lid capitally oil his 9X7 1't^tes, so that all ' 
iient *'.meiry as a man iage- bell.*' 

Tl|e A;bbey of B^ai^pprtbel n^s t** a French 
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The lite has been chosen ivith that keen 
appreciation which the old monks appear to 
have possessed for fine natural scenery ; and 
it is not difficult to understand why men of 
educated niinds^and quiet^habits should in 
dark and troublous times have congregated 
together in remote and beautiful spots, as far 
away as possible ^from the tumult o£ a badly- 
governed, fighting, squabbling world, and 
lived on the produce of the rich and smiling 
Tallies which surrounded their common 
dwelling, — not however exactly like angels, 
or entirely free from the vices and weaknesses 
of humanity. 

This evening we were all in glorious spirits 
with the day's work. I have said that one of 
the party was musical. He is in fact an 
accomplished musician and singer, and either 
is or was president J^of| a glee club in the 
North. This evening then we had a musical 
8oirie^ and never did I enjoy "Tom Bowling," 
" Sam Spritsail," " Fly riot yet," " The 
Thorn," and several of Tom Moore's and , 
Burns's immortal songs so much as when 
rendered by Mr. Burnett on ^ this occasion. 
His execution was full of " fine detail" and 
*Vhalf-tone," and in finish and taste perfect. 
Between the songs we were favoured with 
some vocal harmony from the men for'ard, 
some of whom have good voices and musical 
tact Then followed speechifying, returning 
thanks, and similar jolly fication, which we kept 
up till after midnight and concluded with a 
song or two on deck. That evening will 
ever be with me *' a green spot in memory's 
waste." Our kind entertainer is a noble 
fellow. ** May his shadow never grow less." 

8A.TX7BDAT, JuLT 30. — This day was 
spent in Brehat, taking the old church and 
church-yard over again from various points 
of view. We worked in the tent, and 
everything came out capitally. When one 
has all the paraphernalia at hand there is no 
ptocess like wet collodion. The church-yard 
is full of wooden crosses, painted black, upon 
which the name of the departed is inscribed ; 
a bottle of holy water is placed at the foot, 
arid on the back of most of them are painted 
flames, pointing upwards, and a skull and 
erbss bones ; at the end of every inscription 
is added; Friez Dieu pour le repos de son 
dme ! I got some good stereoscopic negatives 
of this church-yard, and have no doubt they 
will 'be very effective when printed. Many 
of the graves are planted with flowers, and 
some with weeping willows. Fortunately 
not a leaf stirred, and our negatives are sharp 
arid perfect. 

This was our last day in Brehat. The 
iBland hat but littk interest and the houses 



are stiff and ugly. The population during 
the summer months is composed principally 
of old men, women, and children, most of 
the young and able-bodied men being at sea. 
There are several good houses upon it 
inhabited by capitaines de long court ^ who 
have realized an independence at sea. 

Sdndat, August 1. — ^We started at three 
o'clock this morning for Roscoff, a small town 
situated on the coast near Morlaix, and about 
60 miles from Brehat. An old pilot took us 
as far as the Isle de Batz, and then another 
came on board and took us into the roadstead 
of Roscoff. The wind was right aft, and we 
bowled away at about 9 knots, with square<» 
sail and square-top-sail set upon the foremast, 
so that I had the pleasure of seeing the 

"Rosalind" in "full feather." 

« 

It was a glorious sail. We passed in suc- 
cession the Heaux lighthouse, — the Seven 
Islands, — a dangerous reef of rocks called the 
Triagons,^-and then came in sight of the 
lofty spires of Roscoff, and of the magnificent 
Creisker and Cathedral of St. Pol de Leon,-^ 
the Spire of the Creisker being rather higher 
than that of Salisbury, or the cross of St. 
Paul's. An amusing and exciting incident 
occurred when passing the Seven Islands. ^ A 
large French government cutter, accompanied 
by two smaller cutters, came so close to us, as 
to enable Mr. Birchall and the captain of the 
large cutter to exchange courtesies by a wave . 
of the hat. The Frenchman was close-hauled, 
and we were running with the wind right aft, . 
the most unfavourable point of sailing for a 
fore-and-aft schooner ; but after having 
saluted us he bore up, and gave us a race, 
setting all the sail he could upon his vessel, 
viz., square-sail, gaff- top-sail, and half- top- sail, 
In half-an-hour we left him a mile astern, , 
and saw him haul down his square-sail and 
half-top-sail, defeated. 

The " Rosalind" is built somewhat on the 
model of the " America," and is one of the 
fastest yachts afloat. She has only raced 
once, and then carried off the cup. Every 
sailing craft we came in sight of was beaten 
" into fits," and many, of the large trading 
cutters which ply between France and Jersey, 
and carry provisions, and frequently live-stock, 
are fast and fine vessels, — but these and other 
craft when on the same tack with ourselves 
were generally left ** hull-down " in a couple 
of hours. 

The coast of Brittany, which we were now 
skirting at a distonee of six or eight miles, 
was once in a high degree a land of ronsance 
and sanctity. Here King Arthur is saiid to 
havo had his eiiicountcr with the dragon, and 
th^ Bretone dispute wiili Qlaatonbarf &xk 
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lionour of possessing his remains ; — at the 
same time the numerous ruins of fine eccle- 
siastical buildings in this part of France bear 
witness to the former sanctity of this locality. 

We anchored in the roadstead of KoscofT in 
the afternoon, took a stroll to the Isle de Batz, 
and went ashore at Boscoff in the evening. 
The church has a tower and spire, built in the 
time of Louis 14th, which struck me as 
singularly elegant, and I regret exceedingly 
that we could not fi^d time to get a photograph 
of it. About a mile from Roscoff, in a garden 
formerly belonging to a convent of Franciscans 
is an immense fig-tree, probably the largest in 
the world. The branches are extended 
laterally and supported upon stone pillars. I 
measured the diameter of the space covered 
by it as nearly as I could by steppmg it, and 
the. distance was twenty*three long strides, so 
that three-hundred people could probably 
stand beneath this tree. It was loaded with 
fruit. 

In the neighbourhood of Roscoff great 
quantities of onions, asparagus, and other 
regetables are gprown for the English market, 
and these are conveyed across the Channel 
in a kind.of lUgger called " Chasse-Maree.'' 

Monday, Aug. 2. — Started at eight this 
morning in a most wonderful French trap for 
St. Pol de L6on, a distance of three miles, 
taking all the photographic apparatus with 
us, and the useful man " Toby." Put up at 
the Hotel de France, equi-distant from the 
Cathedral and Creisker, and got a room there 
to work in, so the tent was unnecessary. 
The tower of the Creisker is a marvellous 
piece of architecture, running up straight like 
an Italian Campanile to the height perhaps 
of 200-ft. or more, and then terminating in a 
spire, the entire height being S93-ft. It is 
of elegant design. We got three or four 
successful views of it, both on the 9x7 and 
stereoscopic plates. The best view of the 
upper part of the spire is got from a stag« 
on the top of the Hotel de France. • The 
Cathedral offers nothing remarkable in its 
exterior, except a rose window; but the 
interior is very fine. Since my return home< 
I have received from Mr. Larkin, of Lich- 
field, a stereoscopic view of the interior of 
Canterbury Cathedral, which is so perfect 
that I greatly regret its not having occurred 
to me to try the interior of the Cathedral of 
St. Pol de L6on. There are some curious 
skull-coffins here. The practice was to 
disinter the body some years. after burial, cut 
off the head and place it in a small box like 
a dog kennel, having a cross on each gable, 
•and a hole in the .tliap^ of .&. heart at one end 
through which the skull is seen. Outside is 






an inscription conunencing thus : Ci gU U 

chef de , and ending with : .Frie% Di^ 

pour son dme. 

We returned to Roscoff by. the same 
ricketty conveyance in the eve^iing ; but 
too late to take the elegant tower of that 
place. I would observe that in the comer of 
the church-yard at Roscoff is a curious 
building,- unlike anything I have seen before, 
and which I believe to have been an ossuary, 
or place for containing the bones of those 
bodies from which the head was removed to 
be deposited in a skull-coffin. 

Tuesday, August 3. — Got under weigh 
this morning at eight with a fair wind for 
Jersey, and were soon bowling along at ten 
knots under square-sail and square-top-sail, 
as on Sunday, which we considered a piece 
of extraordinary good luck. This was to be 
the last day of my holiday, and my kind 
friends, who were anxious to witness the 
approaching ceremonies at Cherbourg, were 
going many miles out of their course for the 
express purpose of putting me ashore at 
Jersey. As the spires of Roscoff and St. 
Pol de L^on, and the various objects on thie 
French coast receded from view I took my 
leave of them in a sort of ntournful reverie 
from which I was aroused by a cheering 
proposition from Mr. Pedder, the naturalist 
of our party, to try and obtain a portrait of 
Mr. Birchall on the deck of his yacht, with 
the bulwarks, sails, kc, for a background. 
In this matter there appeared to be no 
difficulty, for although the vessel was tearing 
through^ the water with all the sail set she 
could stagger under^ and tossing and rolling 
right merrily, still as the camera moved with 
her, her particular motion during the exposure 
was of no consequence ; so we darkened the 
after cabin skylight with black and yellow 
curtains and got to work. Mr. Biichall 
stood in the shadow of the mainsail with a 
telescope in his hand, and the background as 
it happened, and a No. 2 Ross portrait-lens 
was brought to bear upon him. On focusing 
I could discover no traces of diffused light, 
for the precaution had been taken to place a 
diaphragm of about 1^-ins. aperture imme- 
diately in contact with the front lens, ^ which 
cut off the ring of light generally seen round 
the edge of that lens when working in the 
open air without a shade to the front of the 
camera. The operation therefore offered no 
difficulties, and out of three trials two 
excellent full-length portraits were obtained 
with an exposure of two seconds in the shade. 
We next took three or four stereoscopic views 
of the vessel from the stern, including, the 
paptaip and cremrf (save the man at the helm), 
together with my three cabin passengers. 
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1^686 came out admirably with an exposure 
of twenty secoiidv and the ^-in. stop between 
Ae lenses. Tlien followed an attempt to 
take the waves instantaneously* It was now 
tix o'doick. I knew it would be of no use to 
employ \h& full aperture of the portrait 
lenses, as my stereoscopic camera is badly 
constructed and lets in dilTused li^ht when no 
stops are employed, so I- tried with a> }-in. 
stop between the lenses, and gave an instan- 
taneouft exposure by quickly uncovering and 
«)e- covering the lenses by a black ftlaased hat. 
The hky came out quite dense and the hOrizoi) 
well-defined ; the distant waves were also 
aharp- and crisp, but the near ones under- 
exposed and devoid of detail. The sun was 
at my back ; there was no fog on the plate, 
and the lines of the picture are intensely 
sharp. 1 have no doubt whatever but that 
with a propfTly constructed camera, and 
lenses properly mounted so to prevent dif* 
fused light from entering and permit, of the 
whole aperture being used, the waves of the 
sea might be taken in broad daylight with 
great ease and certainty. In fact photography 
may J / atft quit^ c^rtain^ be turned to a* mo^t 
usetul purpose in navigation \ I tnean for 
taking the marks described in books of 
sailing directitms, and also the various 
appearances presented by the coast* while the 
vessel is under weigh. The governments of 
civilised countries should take this matter up 
1^ once. It would doubtless save many 
shipwrecks, and prevent much suffering aqd 
loss of valuable property. 1 coi^Cf ive tiii^. 
matter to be so important that I purpose in 
the next number devoting a special article to 
the consideration of it. 

We did not save our daylight info Jersey, 
and therefore lay- to outside the dangers of the 
coast until daybreak the following morning, 
when we ran in and anchored in 8i. Aubin*s 
Bay; 

I found all .well at St. BreladeV, and heaps 
of lettKffs requii4ng my ithmediate attention. 
To my kind friends Mr. Birchall, Mr. Pedder, 
and Mr. Buruett, \ am indebted for a dcli^tht- 
fttl <^bQliday, rendered iniel.ectual by photo- 
graphy, natural history, and music ; and to 
the skilful captain of the Rosalind, Mr. Trout, 
for .some valuable information in nautical 
matters, and many.amuskig anecdotes of trips: 
to Lcdiand, Norway^ the West Indies. &c., &c. 
All this enjoyment, and my introduction to 
these kind, friends^ who have ;gi\en me a 
pressing imitation, to. tvi.Mt them nt Preatun, 
was.brought about by Mi. Buchdli breaking ' 
a bottle of euilodioQ on. a futmer visit to 
Jerwy^ ahd applying to ifte to re|>lace theloHs., 
Amobg ID J' sMdeiy thsit; m pro J«*biir bjf^ 
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who have not made some valuable acquain* 
tances, . or even esteemed friends* througH 
photography. 

I took my last look at the beautiful 
^* Rosalind" on Wednesday afternoon assh6 
passed St. Brelade's on her way to Cherbourg. 

The 10th commandment has not the 
especial clause *'* Thou shalt not covet thy , 
neighbours yacht," but in the *^ nor anything 
ih*it is his," I suppose the yacht is included ; 
I must not therefore covet the possession of 
the beautiful *' Rosalind'* ; but if there is any 
thing on earth I should like to possess, it is a 
yacht big enough to take Dae on a photo 
excursion to the Mediterranean. Five or sis 
years ago I builti in my own garden, a 
«chooner of forty tons on the model of 
a trading vessel, the hold being fitted up 
temporarily with bulk-heads and cabin<«. and 
in this liitle craft took a- few trips to Francct 
but the res anguata domi compelled me to 
dispose of her and give-up marine pleasures. 

And new I must bring a long story to an 
end, with an apology to the reader for having 
trespuAsed perhaps too long upon his patience, 
I would .< bserve however^ that the coUodiotf 
we used was my own make, after the formula 
of Mr. Hadow, given in xtej Treatise, and 
iodized only with iodide of potassium; and 
that we used both acetic ana citric acids in 
the developer, Mr. Birchall giving the pre* 
ference to the latter. 

Since rcy return home, I have developed 
two of the dry plaies. The first was under-* 
exposed, the second quite successful. It 
wilt be remembered that these plates have 
been kept for nearly a year; there is no 
fog, the blacks are extremely dense, and the 
definition pefect. i)r. Norris's process is 
I eally admirable; it deserves to be recom- 
mended ex ttnsively,. and is a. great step in 
piiUtognaphy. [£d. P. K.J 
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, BIRMINGHAM 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

The Members of the above Society will 
hold their first General Meeting of the Winter 
Se»<sion, at their Rooms, Odd Fellows' Hall, 
on Tuesday evening, August Slxt, 1858. 

A Paper wtll be read by Mb. HaRBtsox 
Bkanthwaite, on ** the Chemistry of 
Photo^rHphy," ilIu^trated by experimental 
n^anipulaiiuns, showing the easiest and 
himplest method of testing the- purity of 
the chemicals used, together with the mode 
tif fimiiiYg the strength of the nitrate bath, 6tc. 

The subject of ttiis paper being of soch 
high imtiortance and utility to Photograplkers 
of all dasses, it is hoped that.theb-wlH be a 
lairgifi auenclance ot Membeifii - 
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A QUESTION IN OPTICa 

The old discuttkion about the different perspective 
TiewK of an object i^ven by the different pieirte of • 
large lenfl, whivh w« thought had been complt-telj 
act at rent by oar article in No. 41, ha« been lately 
revived in a new penny Journal, oalU'd the 
** Public Instructor " We are compelled therefore 
in self-defence to endeavonr to put the matter, if 
posaible, in a clearer light than before. 




li B is a large lens or combination, eorreeted for 
•pheiical aberration; C, e its axiii; A, Bf two 
brit^ht |»ints symmetrically situated with respect 
to the axis, and in the same plane with it. A 
large pencil from A covers the lens Hnd comes to a 
focus at a ; similarly a large pencil from B covers 
the lens and conies to a focus at b» These |>oints 
a, b, are, of course, symmetrically situated with 
re:(|)ei't to the lens, and at an equal distance from 
It, and from the axis. Since the lens is corrfcted 
for sphericsl aberration, all the ravs of these large 
pencils are brought accurately to fcK'i at a, b, (See 
the Report of the Jury in Air. Boss's advertise- 
ment); 

This being understood, let a focusing screen be 
placed so as to pass through tf, b ; and Ut there be 
another bright point < ', so sitnatfd upon the axis 
of the lens as tnat the focus c of a large pencil 
from it may fall accurately upon the focusing 
■creen, midway between a atid b. The point C 
will then be fi^rther from the lens than A and B, 
and, will not lie on the lin^ which joins A and B: 
but above it, so that A, C, B, form a triangle. (In 
the figure this triangle is too flat, in consequence 
of a mistake of our engraver. C should be ^-of-an* 
inch above the line A B.*) 
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* Tha figure la very imperfect ; thellnea Alt^ 
B B,^ C R» a B, ^R» cB fequira to beJoiMCt 



Now we ooBie to the poh^^t istp^ 

When the whole lens is empli^ed^ the images ^ 
and a are at an equal distMnce from c What 
hnppens then when we cover up all but a small 
portion <»f the lens at LP Do the images changt 
their position by this manoeuvre and become %' 
perspective vivw of the points A, B, C, as seen; 
from i«P They do not. They remain exactly 
where they were before. 

For in the case of the large pencil ALB, all 
the ruys oome to a focus at a, and therefore thfl/ 
small pencil A L, which is a part of the large one^' 
comes to the same focus at a. SiniiUrly with 
rrapect to the other small pencils C L, fi L ; they 
h/ive their f ci at c, b, as before. And if the Ictiv 
had been oi>vered all but a small portion at B, the 
imaifes of A, B, C, would still be at the same 
points a, 6, ^. 

It matters not therefore what part or parts of 
the 'lens are employed, — the imsges are always 
formed at the same invariable spots upon tua 
f cusing screen, viz.. a, b, e. 

Now we come to Sir David Brewster's storr of 
the different perHpective views. According t(» nitn, 
the images of A, B, C, ol tained upon the focusing 
screen when a suiail poition of the lens at L ia 
used, are a perspective view of those points as seen 
from L. But m that perspective view A and 
wonM appear nearer toffeiker than B and C, because 
A B C is a tiimgle; while in the images 
upon the focusing screen b and a are at 
an equal dtsianne fri/m e. The picture given 
by the margin of the lens at L is therefore NOT 
a perspective view of A, B, C, as seeu from L ; so 
that Sir David Brewster is wrong 

Paley says, when a theorem is submitted to a 
mathematician, he tries it up<m some simple case, 
and if It breaks dowti he knows it at once to be 
wnmg. Sir David's theorem has now been tried 
upon a aimpie casei and it breaks down, and ia 
wrong. 

Can ai ything be clearer than the above demon* 
stration P Surelj no one out of Bedlam will be 
fouiid to dispute it. 

Prnfesso Kclland has said something about Sir 
David's " phraseology." If a man says black ia 
white, it is an error' of phraseologv, but hia 
phraseology should certainly be corrtct^ ; it cannot 
be aU9W«a to pass. [£n. P. N.] 



ON THE TBEATMENT OF NEGATIVE 
NlTUATifl BATHS THAT ABE OUT 
OF OBUEB. 

If a negative nitrate bath for collodion is simply 
alkaline, acidify it wirh aeeiie acid, adding a drop 
or two at « time, and testinj; it with litmus paper 
between each addition ot acid. 

If too add with nitric acid, add so much of « 
solution of cariionate of soda aa is nacessaiy 
oompletoly to neutralizetbe nitric acid, or even to 
render the bath alkaline, and then acidify it again 
with aoBtic acid. On first adding the oarbpnate of 
•oda'a yellow turbidity is piodnced^ with efovil*:^ 
i Qm is'duj^ to the %maiM.of carbeoalf^ 
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•liver, which it speedily re-di88oIved and carhotiic 
•cid liberated. As soon as the carbonate ceases to 
be re-dissolved, the whole of the free nitric acid is 
neutralized. On addiog acetic acid the carbonate 
of silver is decomposed into acetate of silver and 
carbonic acid. A small portion of the acetate of 
silver (which is a white salt insoluble in water) is 
then dissolved by the nitrate of silver in the bath. 

Never add ammonia to a negative bath, and 
never use the ammoniacal salts in photography, 
(except the iodide fur collodion positives, and even 
in this case it is a question whether iodide of 
potassium is not betterY The salts of ammonia 
are all very unstable, tvom the volatile nature of 
ammonia, which causes it to escape from its com* 
pounds. Bewides, ammonia and nitrate of ammonia 
are solvents of oxide of silver, and generally 
ammonia forms complex and unstable compounds 
in the nitrate bath. 

Sometimes the bath fogs the plate and is 
nevertheless acid ; — and it commonly happens that 
a new bath fogs and works badly. When a bath 
is in this state it requires energetic treatment. 

1st. Expose it to sunshine for a day or two, 
with a piece of muslin tied over the neck of the 
bottle. This will precipitate roost of the organic 
matter in combination with Bub*oxide of silver. 
Then filter the bath without disturbing the preci- 
pitate, add a little nitric acid, boil it down in an 
evaporating dish on a sand bath, and recrystallize 
it. The crystals of nitrate of silver may l>e mixed 
with crystals of nitrate of potass or other salts, 
but impurities are removed by crystallization, and 
unless these salts exist in great excess they may be 
harmless. Bedissolve the crystals in pure distilled 
water, and try the bath again. 

2nd. Throw down all the silver in the bath as a 
brown oxide by adding liquor or potasdse to it. 
Wash, the oxide in several waters, dry it, and roast 
\% in a crucible. In this way. organic matter will be 
burnt off and the oxide reduced to sub-oxide or 
metallic silver. Be-dissolve it in nitric acid, evapo- 
rate, and crystallize. 

3rd. Throw down all the silver as a yellow 
carbonate by adding carbonate of soda to the bath. 
Wash it well in several waters, roast it in a 
crucible as before, re-dissolve it with nitric acid, 
evaporate and crystallize. 

Should these plans fail, throw the silver down 
with salt as chloride, and send it to the refiners, 
(Messrs. Johnson, of Hatton Garden), who will 
fgive pure silver in exchange for it, making of 
course a fair deduction for their trouble. 

We advise photographers to make their own 
pjtrate of silver for the negative bath. The plan 
is to obtain ^ure silyer from the refiners, pure nitric 
acid' from a respectable chemist, and to make their 
own distilled water with a large glass retoi-t, and a 
lAebiV^ <?ond^d8er. Then they will know it cannot 
contain lead or organic matters. All that now 
remains is to dissolve the silver in the nitric acid. 
This is d6ne by adding to* it ti- sufficient quantity 
of nitric acid; aflnted with three ^arts of water ; it 
)8*of no cf)nseqtion<^ if the dilated acid be in excess. 
lt»4Mac be dctee tiiat inf doom or larder d chanaey 



as sutTocating fiimes are given off. The water is 
necessary in order to oxidize the silver. When 
the metal is dissolved the sohitioh must be 
evaporated and crystallised ; or if it be thought 
desirable t4> drive off the whole of the free nitric 
acid the crystals may be fused; but this renders 
them alkahne, probably because a little oxide of 
silver is formed and held in combination with tbia 
nitrate ; the remedy is acetic acid« A bath thus 
made is pretty sure to act well at first. In cases 
where a bath acts badly at first, either the nitrate 
of silver, or the distilled water, or both, roust be in 
fault. 

Distilled water, so called, is frequently nothing 
but filtered rain water, which has been collected in 
leaden tanks, and holds oxide of lead in solution, 
besides other impurities. The lead may be detected 
by pure sulphuric acid, which renders the wster 
cloudy. [Ed. P. N.] 



ON THE MICROSCOPIC EXAMINATION 
OP PHOTOGRAPHS. 

(Extract from Humphrey* » JoupiaL) 

"Fbibnd Huhfhbey. — In my investigations of 
Photography, with i-eference to its application to 
the production of the reduced drawings of our maps, 
I have found it necessary to commence a set of 
microscopic examinations of the collodion films and 
images ¥rith reference to the sharpness of the 
impression. 

" In futheranoe of this object I lately, when in 
New York, purchased a microscopic phutograph of 
the " Declaration of Independence." This pnoto- 
graph was made by Mr. Langenheira, of Phila- 
delphia ; it is about the size of the head of an 
ordinary dressing- pii>» and contains nearly 8,000 
letters m alL I selected this object for examination 
because I knew that this kind of Photography 
required the utmost clearness in the work and 
cleanlihess in the operations to get even a passable 
resnit, and again, because I knew that Mr. 
Langenheim's long experience and extensive practice 
as a photographer guaranteed me a fine specimen. 
Moreover, 1 chose one by the aid of an achromatio 
microscope, from out of a lot of the same, that I 
might have the best 

** Photographers talk about " sharpness." But, 
what is sharpness ? Since I conmienced my inves- 
tigations, sharpness is no longer to be found; I 
could show them things that would make them 
starel But, as these micro-photographs 'are pre- 
eminently sharp, and as Mr. Lan^enheini has so 
justly deserved the high reputationlie has obtained 
for the cleamefis of his pictures, and as they stand 
unrivalled for beauty, I will try to give the 
fraternity a view of the microscopic appearance of 
one of the sharpest of all photographs. 

" Under a power of 100 diameters this minute bill 
already becomes readable. It has the appearance of 
being printed with extremely small and exquisitely 
heat type, on a pearly white paper. There is a 
sharpntrss of ontline and clearness of definition that 
delSeir desdti|>iion, and gives the whole an appearabc^i 
of neatness that never coulii be. obtained by> mLSiui' 
of types and i»k. ' 
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. " At a magnifytDg power of 260 diAineiers everr | 
part of the loftters is dintinotly visible. The whole 
appears about the size of two pagee of H^omphrev[8 
Journal, or rather larger. But already with this 
ppwer the letters are showing up their defects ; they 
are no longer neat, but blurred, and occasionally 
broken. The impression produced on the eye is 
that of being printed with worn out type on poor 
paper. 

*' With higher powers the defects increase both 
in number and extent. But ordinary good 
achromatic microscopes do not go much beyond 
this ; and here the minority of those who may wish 
to pursue this matter must stop : only those who 
can have access to those microscopes which have 
become. world-risnowned for their power can witness 
the wonders which lie beyond. 

" I now transferred the photograph to the stage 
of the great microscope made by Mr. Spencer for 
the Smithsonian Institution. This microscope has not 
its peculiarity in a high magnifying power, for 
that is easily obtained in any microscope — but in 
the wonderful penetrating power, from the great 
angle of the aperture of the object slass which Mr. 
Spencer has succeeded in giving to his instruments. 
Penetration, or aperture, in a microscope is what a 
bright sun and clear atmosphere is to the view of 
the landscape; but, without penetration, though 
the image be made ever so large, it will be like 
looking at an object in the night, in which we see 
only the general form and not the minutiae. 

** At 500 diameters, with the Smithsonian instru- 
ment, the edges of the letters are serrated and many 
detached pieces appear by their sides. Only a few 
of the letters appear in the field at a time, but each 
letter is ouite lar^ and by no means handsome. 
Ton might imagine that the printing had been 
done from some old wood-blocks .on which some 
juvenile candidate, for the reputation of having a 
genius for carving and sculpturing, had been amu- 
sing himself by hackling their edges and whitling 
off the corners, and this on a paper previously used 
by a colour dealer for wrapping up lamp-black. 

" With a power of 900 diameters the letters are 
gone ; only the ruins can be seen. I fear I cannot 
give you an idea of the appearance. l)he dots of 
the i's and the crosses of the t's are but clusters of 
large black spots, interspersed and surrounded by 
multitudes of black specks, and this is the character 
of every bar and curve of the letters. You cannot 
tell a c from an o, except by considering the general 
form of the aggregation. No part of the spaces 
between the letters appears white ; everywhere the 
black specks are seen. I think you might form 
some conception of the appearance, if you were to 
imagine that the floor was strewn with black peb- 
bles and sand, and then vou were to rake'it up 
somewhat into the form of large letters. 

"Gbo. Mathiot." 
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XXFBCT or LIGHT jDPOK WHITB LEAD AND 

IVOBY BLACK. 

(JSxtrafiifiwn Sun^kr^'s JourwdJ ' 
f'l was reading in a late Joornal an article, by 
M; iNiepte de St. Victor, upon various sensitive 
sob^anees, and it recalled to my mind a circq;tt- 
sta&fit tbaC <Mioai:red during the past winter. ./ 



'*We were painting a background with whitr* 
lead and ivory hlach in water; after giving it a., 
finishing coaty we placed it before the window 
where the sunlight shone through and rested upon 
it. It had been there but a few minutes when my 
partner -called my attention to it, by saying thai 
there was a picture on . the background. Oa 
looking at it I found that the window-sash had 
been reproduced on it, the sash being dark and the 
spaces between' where the sunlight rested were 
lighter. This, we supposed, was only because the 
moisture had dried out more in the light parts, and 
thought nothing more about it until some days 
after, when the screen was entirely dry, we found 
the impression still remained,ai)d much more distinct 
than before. In fiict, it was so distinct as to show . 
in negatives, and we were obliged to paint it over • 
again to get rid of the impression. Perhaps some 
one of your readers may have seen something 
similar, and can inform us further on the subject. 

•*F. B. Gagb." 



WHOLB LBKS STBBBOSCOFB. 

To the Mditor of Humphrey* e Journal, 
In the last number of your Journal you publish 
the proceedings of the French Photograpbio 
Society, from which it appears that M. Glaudet 
claims, in opposition to M. Hermagis, to be the 
inventor of the Whole Lens Stereoscope, and that 
he received a patent for it on March 8, 185^. 
Now, my object in writing is to remind you and 
your readers of the fact, that I received a patent 
for the "Stereoscopic Daguerreotype Case,' em- 
bracing precisely this same invention, March S, 
1853, just two years prior to M. Claudet's alleged 
discovery ; and, by reference to your Journal for 
June, 1853, you will find a description of the 
same. My stereoscopic case was on sale as early 
as July, 1852, and you will find, by inspecting a 
case presented to you, by me, in the fall of 1^2, 
that the lenses therein are whole lenses, and two . 
and a'half inches apart from centre to centre. 
Precisely the advantages claimed by M. Claudet 
for his stereoscope are those I have endeavoured, 
for the last five years, to impress upon the minds 
of artists and the public. Hence, the editor of 
Cosmos was right when he " thought the invention 
had been published in America prior to the date of 
M. Claudet's patent." 

— ^Tbe foregoing, as must be apparent to every 
American photographer who peruses it, is from 
the pen of our industrious countryman John F. 
Mascher, who is familiarly known here as our 
most scientific investigator in relation to stereos- 
copes. No one will for a moment doubt that tins ' 
fentleman was . the first to employ the '* Whole • 
tens Stereoscope." — Ed. H. J. 



*»* Commtmieations to be addressed to th/s,EfUtor^ 
St, .Breiatie's Bay^ Jersey, 

COERESPONDENCE. 



THE ABCHITECTUBAI^FEOTOGBArHIC. A8S0CI4TIpir. ^ 
7V> ths EditQr tjf Photofprapkif^^ifotesi^ 

Db4A Sib,— W^otl jTPtt be kind enoiigb, eithac ..' 
through the .^e^et^pf bft tettfr^tQiilfi»n» IB(» wM ' 
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tbo Aroliitactaril Photographio AMociaMon are 
doing I nahiioribed more than a eouple of.ffuintaii 
to th« undertaking, and have n^ver got any piotares. 
I hAve written fte%*era) times and alwa^rs get a polite 
evasive antwer. The lant communication waa about 
•> month or more «go, when they asserted that no 
jpkotog raphe up to that d>ite had been delivered, 
out th'it th^y expected to do so in a week, of which 
dHe notice would be given. Surely there is ftome 
mismanagement. 

Isaac TVhxtssmitb. 

9g Cumberland Place, GUsgon^ 
July 24th, 1858. 

—The printing of some two or three thonsand 
pHnts h^rt no doubt proved an almost in!«urmouDt^ 
able tHfficulty by the delectable pre^nt method of 
printing. JSventH have turned out exactly as we 
predicted th-y would in a private letter to 
Mr. Hesketh; and when sulwcribers get their 

erints they will probably find them all fading 
efore ChristTiiat*; if, iiiJeed, Ihey get thein by 
that time. Until the present methui of printing 
i^ completely 8wept away no important object of 
the kind contemplated by the Architectural 
Photfigraphio AMiiciation can be realised. But 
the death blow to thi* prueess has been struck by 
Mr. Ponncy, aud if the AiHcK*iation should exist 
anotfaer^jiear thetr <>bject may be better accomplished, 
for photography is about to leap forth from its 
swaddling clothes, and the bandages which have 
been wrapped tightly round it by sh(»rt -sighted and 
•elfish persons. B^'tbre many months have passed 
over our heads an immense impetus will be gi^en 
to phot<igraphie ojterations, and an important new 
branch of induMtry erected by the introduction of 
carbon printing. ' Of this we feel absoli tblt 
CtBTAiN. In one week from the date of t)ie 
publication of Mr. P.iuncy's carbon prooe^, when- 
ever that may be, the present methods of printing 
will be swept away like chaff before the wind. 
Knowing a*» we do the particulars of this process, 
the trumpery ot^jectinns that have been raised 
•gainst it and the puny impediments that have 
been thrown in its way are to us a subject of 
immense amusement. Fhi»tO)<rapherH do not think 
this process worth a shilling; very welt ; let chem 
go on in ignorance of it a &w months linger, and 
spend thkrir time and niany ahillinga upoo fihhy 
fading prints; they will some day tell a very 
different story, and the Architectural Photographic 
Association be relieved from its peck of troubles. 
In the meantime matters are not standing still 
with Mr. Pouncy and bis process; of that our 
restflers.may rest assured. [Ei>. P. N.] 



KB. OBVBB's FATUrr IMS. 

2b the Editor if Photographic Notet, 

8lB,— Having, in the journal of the ,Photographio 
Sod^tv, No. 61, p. Vlt described several lenses 
nade by na for Pliotographic purposes a few years 
asc, and being under tbe impression that Mr. 
Gl ibb s latent View-Lens is no novelty, I am 
glad to find my opinion supported* not only from 
tb« nismbar of gsntlemen who Ws privately 
wiMsvito moiiikqptbs sabjaot^bvl slsofioss tiis 



plain simple Ibrmola given in the Noieft pages 
169-70, and which you say was ffivea t<» the publio 
six months befors Mr. Grubo applied for hia 
patenU 

Thift form of lens is as o/d ss the achromatic Icnsg- 
and if formula were wanting to prove this, I know- 
they may be fooad among many, in the i*eoord of 
every learned Society in Europe. 

Mr. Grubb claims what he never ought to havtf. 
patenred, and indeed his ' specification is so ve>y 
brief, that even if his patent in jp^ood, opticiana' 
can hardly tell how far they can go without 
infringing Mv. Grubb'a invention. Mr. Gnibb 
ought toltave given the exact radii of the posterior 
and anfeiior curves nf his lenses, together with t ha 
refractive indes of the glass he uses, Sk., to makSf 
his specificatiou intelligibhf to all. 

Your obedient servant, 

Thomajb Slatbe^ / 

136, Eusjton Boad, AsUgnst 4, 1868, 



BACXOBOnmHI. 

To th$ Editor of Photographid Notss, 

SiB,<~I have been often asked by amateurs and 
others, what kind of a background is best; and for 
a long time I had great difficulty in satisfying | 
myself with one. I have at lenj^th discovered a . 
plan, (which so far a* I am aware is original), that 
suits my purpose very well. It is simply this : — 
J have canvas stretched, upon a frame, and painted 
light brown; this comes out a light grev back- 
ground in my picture, and it snits a ^>od many 
sitters. Then 1 have a black %*elvet curtain, %ung 
by wooden rings on to a rod along tbc top of my ' 
background. I draw this curtain 'acr6ss mv 
background by means' of a cord, that passes tieneata 
the £x>r ; when'- 1 let go the cord the curtain is 
drawn to one side by means i>f a weight. In 
proportion to the time I keep this curtain drawn 
acrosK my background, so is the backgnmnd dark 
or light. I can modify it to any shade between ' 
light grey and black. This contrivance is so 
siniple and suitable that I Inrlieve were it properly 
known by professionals it would bs geuarally 
adopted. 

I send you a photograph on leather of the upper 
end of my glass house, with the velvet drawn half* 
w.ty acroi« the background ; you can perceive the 
cord by which it is pulled fixed to th^ camera 
stand, and the end of it loose on the floor. 

If you think this worthy of insertion in your 
Journal you are welcome to make use of it, and I 
shall feel happy to give any further informatioii 

^hat may be needed. 

JOBV SjUABV. 

88, Giasford Street, Glasgow. 

.» 

<— The collodion positive forwarded to ns by ovat 
correspondent is superb. What davebper did 
he use? 

We have just been informed of an admirabla 
mode of producing graduated backgrounds, which 
wa shall pnblish as soon as wa are.permtttt4 to do \ 
so bjr the invanto^k It li impossible to ima^aa- 
anythiB|p bstlAr. {Ko.£^K.X 
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/." Trf the negative development with pvoto- 
snlphate Qt iroik. 

wih respect to the discolouration of a nitrate 
bath eontaining lemon-juice, we are at a loss to 
account for it, because it sometimes happe s to us. 
and ajl other times does not. At one time wc 
attributed it to the prefence of iron in. the beth. 
fro^i. pins having been dipped into it ; but thai 
nodon was probably erroneous. The blue discolour- 
ation Of the nitrate bath has no doubt, some 
connexion with the blue tint of negatives when tht 
developer contains citric acid. It is impossible tc- 
remore the blue tinge from the bath either b} 
titration, or kaolin. It does no harm when onh 
existing in a slight degree. [Ed. P. N.] ' 

' *' W, J, LeedM" complains that his toning-bat> 
has turned quite blacky and- that prints uoot) 
albumenised paper, although very strongly printed, 
are immediately obliterated bv being immersed ir 
St. If his bath is old and weak in hypo, and he hnp 
lately ailded a strong dose of chloriae of gold to it. 
that might account for the annoyance. At any 
rate he should make a fresh bath. No one now-a'> 
davs uses old black toning*baths. 

the best way to treat an old black hypo-bath if 
to add photo-toilphate of iron and.acetic acid to it 
The precipitat« then consists of metallic gold a ;cl 
sulphide of silver ; and the clear liquid when boiled 
down and ctystallixed,the dou' le salt hypo-sulphi.Ti 
of silver and' soda, which is reduced by intense hea 
fi*st to sulphide of silver, and then to a button oi 
metallic silver. Proto-sulphate of iron throws dowi* 
metallic gold from any solution which contains it. 

Mr. Parsons, of Leicester, informs us that \ 
gentleman he knows has succeeded very well in 
elctttvo* plating ^ithan old hvjpo^bath. Weimagint 
it to have been the. clear liquid containing th^- 
double hypp-salt.of soda and silver from which the 
silver was obtained. Old hypo-baths should nevej 
be thrown away^ ' [Eo. P. N.] 

*' SUreoteo/ne" puts the following questions : — 
•• Would you, or any of your numerous rea ers, 
IMndl^ inform me whuse water-colours are the best 
for |»aii^tixig stereoscopic paper proofr.; and what 
liquid is used with the paint in mixirg ? I have 
used water and the ivhite of c|{g, neither of .whidi 
aeem to answer he purpose. The colours look 
opaque and muddy instead of looking bright and 
clear. 

"Could you recommend me any work that is 
published, giying instructions how to paint 8tereo-> 
■eopic paper proofs }" 

•^We advise htm to trv the addiUon ot a little 
purified ox-gall to his colours. . [^n* P* N.] 

PBESXRVATIVB TBOCBSSXS. 

*• An Amateur." We advise you to have nothing 
to say to the formula which you enclose, believing 
it to be wiong in principle &r this reason, that in 
developing a totuhid collodion plate the pyro- gallic 
and acetic acids, applied alonef not only do not 
develop the image, but actually d!e«^fvy. it ;. there 
must be free nitrate of silver either in the film oi; in. . 
the developer/ or nc image can be produced, out oh 
the contrary the latent image on the iodide of silver 
is actually destroyed by the developer; thia faet' 
Dr. Hill Norris has coinplejtely established. Besides, 
the preservative solution you allude ,tto cpntfuiis 
kontjf^ and also a^fttim^n ;^nOw it is, a decided 
iniltidie^:.V> jaJB'e hbney fca a preservative^ beipause 
honey contains <«po kindt of augar, one of which is ' 
|rrq|M«4ugar---«jM«w:/|iff;i#MsifV4ff««^» aadtherefove 



to be avoided aa s prewrvatiTn ; which shouM be 
an inert subatance like gelatine, or glycerine. Vf^ 
have never once in thia Journal recommended tluf- 
use. of honey in photography, believing it to biii 
vrong in principle, and we now say emphatically, 
U won't dot If photographers will turn their bacSa 
lipcm the sensible and correct dry pteservativa 
process of Dr. Hill Norris, .and daub their platea 
.vith a syrup, let it be golden treacle, and not honey, 
:br golden treacle is uncrvstallizable, and does not 
•ontain grape-sugar. Observe, also, that no pre* 
ervative solution should contain an acid, as oxymel 
loes, because an acid' destroys the image produced 
ny light, and renders the process insinsitive to a 
iegree, and eats up the half-tones and details in 
he shadows. Dr. -Hill Korria has laid down the 
correct principles of preserving collodion platvs ;<^-^ 
'its various papers on this luligect should be studied 
caretully, and his instructions ibllowed implicitly. 
As for albumen it contains sulphui, and is not^o 
rafe a pre»eivati\e as gelatine. \\e ad\ise our 
torref^pondcni, and all pur readers, to ha\e nothing 
iiiore 10 say to s^iups, or oxymel, or albumen, but 
to employ Di. >oiris*s excellent prccets, end ncne 
other. Experit^iice has now proved that thia 
process fulfils stiictiy all that has been ^aid with 
respect to it, and the thanks of maiikind are due 
to its discoverer. We ha\e never advocated the 
use of svrupK, and confiidei them now n» nearly 
;.>xplodid from photography. Eveiy-sei sible 
photographer with whim we have conpared notes 
n thehubjectof syrups has agiced with us that 
the fyrup dodge has been made a. boie and a 
nuisance, and is quite worthless. [K]>. P. N.] 

•• N.FIahertyt.BaUsfoUjf," To take instantaneo^ 
p-rtures a poi(rait-lens must be eniployed, wi^h 
t'll aperture,,or, atany rate, wilh aTeiy largestcP* 
Kxauiine the image carefully on the giound gla^ 
t'lir diifused light, when, exposed out oi deort>, and 
try whether shading the upper part o^ ih» lent 
with your hand appeals to remove fog and give 
biilUancv to th«^ blacks of ihe imaae; if it does, 
remove the ground glass, throw the black cloth q\et 
your head, and see whether the edges of the lenvea 
show a ring of liiifht, also, whether the inside of the 
.tube, reflects light, and whether the sides of the 
camera are lighted up nearest to the ^ound glass* 
If these evils existf it will be found impossible to- 
obtain a good instantaneous picture.; and- the 
remedies are as. follow :— • 

• Insert .a diaphram inside the camera, rather, 
..smaller than the picture, and nearer' to the lens, fo 
as to ctit off all light reflected by the sides of the. 
canieta, without intercepting any of the light i^at. 
produces the image. This diaphram may be made 
of stout ihiliboard. 

' Kext, paste an annulutf of black paper sbout a 
4*of-ait-iiich or half-«n»inch wide upon the ciroum* 
tfrence of both the back and front lenses (tf-the 
combination. This cutso ff therings of light, and re- 
duces the fog considerably^ It unfortunately dimi- 
niahes the effective wc^klng aperture of the leuhea, 
but that can't be helped ;~the practical optician ia 
now pulling one way and the practical photo^apher 
.another ; r-let ua hope that soine day tney wUl iKtih 
\pull together. 

* Ni'Xt, line the uttide of the tube with, blacli;^ 
eo^on velvet: 

Lastly, add a shade to the front of the camera,— 
^that ia^to say, continiie the camera as far as may be 
jiecessary in front of the lens^, by means of,a/box^ 
fictedto.it, ind yhich has>a round opening in fronts 
arid a sidi" shutter through which the hand may be 
inserted to turn the focusing screw. 



-rsr 



motosKAsmcut&tis, 



The proMW toplored *liould ba wet coUodiitii 
iodized with ioSide oipotSMlaiD, ftlone. (not iodide 
of cndminm) without snf bromide or chloride; and 
the picture should be deretoped Srat with iron, till 
'all the details appeaT,~~then uiteniifled if neceuar; 
' witb pyro and BilTei acidified with citric acid. 

If the above inatructiona are follpwed implicitly 
objects ioaU%At«(f ma; be taken inatoataneoiuly 
without any difficulty. Should any of the darker 
details hang fiie, a second negatLve nhould be token 
with a longer exposure, and one part of the positive 
printed &oni one negatlTC, the other part from the 
other. [Ed. P, N.) 



- " O. Bird.T6ntriaH." Tour mietoeoo^c sutiject* 
are very aatuCtetorj. An aceonot' of the ptOMM 
would gteatlr obliga'uB. 

[ED.P.N.] 

" S, Pttn '* i* diankad for lii* eommunieation. 
[Ed. p. N.] 

"B. K.'. 8m Dr. EiU Nonie'a paper, in 
Nettt, No. 87. i" *■ ■ . 

[Ed. p. N.] 



WHOLESALE & BETAIL FHOTOGBAFHIO DEPOT. 
Elisha Hander, 98, Snow Hill, Birmingham- 



STEREOSCOPIC 



CASES * FRAMES 



MOST COSTLY 



CAMERAS. 



CHEAPER SORTS. 



■Warranted CHEMICALS and APPARATUS. Albumeniied and other Papers. Mahoganf ' 
r iimatio Stereoscopes, 42s, per dozen ; and orery article required in Photography. 

For Price Lists, apply to E. MANDER. Sole Agent in the District for Keith's, Lee'a, . and 
UawBon's Positive Collodions i and in England, for Martin's Positive Collodion and Cola's Lense*. 



FOU SALE; A OBEAT SAIIOAIN. 
The effects of a FIRST-CLASS PHOTOGRA- 
FHER, cDDsisting of the following articles ;— a 
New Glass House, 18^ xHi with the requisite 
Pumiture, ftc, ; a whole size Camera by Lerebour ; 
Quarter-plate do., and French Landscape liens, 
S-inch Diameter, with two stands ; a large Gutta- 
percha Bath, with water-tight top, for plates 
20 X 18 1 two emaHer Baths for plates, 9X7; 
Glasi Plate of various sizes, Pdsse-partoutr; Cases, 
Tables, Chairs, Oas Stove, Cupboard, and a great 
variety of articles, too numeious to mention. They 
must be immediately disposed of 

The wliole to be sold for £40. 
Apply to J. H. HARPER, Esplanade, Weymouth. 



IKPROTED LAKD6CAPE LEHS- 
T. SLATES, Optician, has nor readr his 
IMPROVED LANDSCAPE LENS. Also New 
Combinations for Portrait or Landscape purposes 
fitted with sets of Diaphiaems, a» described by 
T iir.-.^i. T... -j^ „ photographic Journal, 



THE NEW PETZVAL LENS 

Is now being manufantured by T. S., and 
giving much satiafacllon. 

T. SLATER, 138, EuatonRoad, London. 



COWDEROTS PATENT INNEE FEAME, FOR DAEK SLIDES. 
J. Solomon, 22, Bed Lion Square, London, 

Thia Frame is entirely of Stone, and by the use of it Stains are aroided, Cortotion 

impossible, and true Focus always preserred 

IT IS INDISPENSABLE FOR PHOTOCHAPHERS. 

Quarter Si«e..,. Is. 6d. ] Half Size 2s. 8d. 

One-Third Sire 2s. Bd. | Full Size 3s. 6d. 

IVy out only at a Sample, and *«.rf OuUide Measure qf_ Frame reqvired, mlh Sue Sole Ar 
■ . . # g*'"^ '*< ^'ati- Slant Corneri adjtattd to Dark StiSm, 4d each 

A««,t fa Forrest ft Bromley'. Vignetl. Glasses, "'which mu b, u.eni'h .Sly P««w-Prawe. 
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SEPTEMBER 1, 1858. 



We have for some time observed with regret 
thatno distinguished mathematician (Professor 
Wheatstone excepted), should think it worth 
his while to express an opinion on the vexed 
question as to the proper distance between 
the points of view in taking stereoscopic 
pictures ; but that subject of regret is at 
length removed ; we have been favoured 
with a communication relating to Stereoscopic 
Photography (which the reader will find in 
the present number, signed A. B. G.), from a 
gentleman who holds one of the highest 
scientific appointments in Europe, and is one 
of the most distinguished Senior Wranglers 
of Cambridge. This communication will 
doubtless be read with much interest, and 
the opinions expressed be considered as 
decisive of the question at issue among 
photographers. 

To us it has always appeared that the 
stereoscope is an instrument capable of 
answering a double purpose. In the first 
place it affords the means, by taking the 
pictures from stations wide apart, of repre- 
senting objects in greater relief than they 
appear to have in natural vision ; And this 
application of it may not only be highly 
useful in science, but may also in certain 
cases possess considerable interest in an 
artistic point of view. In the second place, 
by taking the stations 2^ inches apart, and 
viewing the pictures through the same lenses 
as those by which they were taken, and at 
the same distance from those lenses, the exact 
effects due to natural vision may be realized ; 
— for be it remembered that in natural vision 
the binocular effects of relief are confined 
to near objects, and cease when the objects 
are situated at a certain moderate distance 
from the eyes. Bearing these principles in 
mind the photographer may proceed according 
to the particular purpose which he has in 
view. Two different truths may in fact be 
realized by the stereoscope ;— one is the 
reproduction of the effects perceived by 
natural vision ; — the other the reproduction 
of effects of relief where relief actually exists, 
whether that relief can be perceived by 
unassisted natural vision, or not. 



We would call the attention of our readers 
to two advertisements in the present number, 
—one headed '* Photogbaphic Societt op 
8C02M.A.NB/' — the other " Leeps Phoxogsa- 



PHic Society.^' It appears from the former 
that the Photographic Society of Scotland 
offers two silver medals, one for the best 
photograph exhibited at their approaching 
Exhibition in the winter, and open for general 
competition, the other for the best photograph 
exhibited by members of the Society. We 
admire greatly the spirit in which this has 
been done, but fancy some little difficulties 
and troubles may arise out of it. From 
the latter advertisement it appears that the 
Leeds Photographic Society intends to open 
an Exhy^ition of Photographs in connexion 
with the proposed Meeting of the British 
Association in that town. We trust that 
photographers will respond to this appeal, 
and that Photography will be properly 
represented at that Meeting. 



We had prepared a somewhat lengthy 
article for this part of our Journal, in which 
some curious and possibly important new 
processes were described and discussed. That 
paper has unfortunately been detained on its 
road from our study to the Printing Office, 
and we cannot at the last moment insert it 
in the present number. 



Messrs. 4-Uthony, of New York, have sent us for 
trial some of their Collodion for the Dry Process. 
This Collodion is said to require no preservative 
solution of any kind, but merely washing off the 
free nitrate of silver. We have tried it both in the 
ordinarv wet process, and also with the washed and 
dried plates, and in both cases it answers perfectly. 
It is equal, in fact, in all good qualities, to the best 
collodion by Englisjbi or French makers. 



If Mr. Shadbolt cannot yet understand our 
article in No. 49, we advise him to take it to 
Professor de Morgau and get his help. If the 
Professor should find anything wrong in it, we 
will publish hia opinion in this Journal. As 
for replying to Mr. Shadbolt's objections, if the 
truth must. be told we do not consider them worth 
a reply. When he apologises to us for the use of 
the tern! " Jesuitical,*' in an opprobrious sense, 
we will think over his charge of want of 
" gentlemanly courtesy" in oar having said he was 
no matheinatician. We dislike the word " gentle^ 
manly** -f it frequently includes in its meaning 
a vast deal of selfishness, folly, and want of 
princif^e. Let us have truth, honesty, candour, 
and a man's heart in the right place, and we will 
try and put up with the want of what is " gentle- 
manly." 

Since writing the above remarks, we have seen 
Mr. Shadbolt's article in the last London Journal. 
We can only say that our demonstration of the 
theorem to which he alludes will be found strictly 
correct by any mathematician who will look it 
over. As for his objectionsi they are altogether 
wide of the mark. 
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ON THE ADVANTAGEOUS EMPLOYMENT 
OP STEREOSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPHS FOR 
THE REPRESENTATION OP SCENERY. 

To the Editor of Photographic Notes, 

Mb. Editoh, — The remarks which I take 
the liberty of offering to you bear upon nothing 
new in science, and nothing absolutely novel 
in practice. Y«t I think it may be useful to 
urge them on the attention of persons who 
occupy themselves with the delightful and 
instructive science of stereoscopic photography. 
I have been led to this opinion by remarking 
that several photographers whom I have met 
in the field had no idea of the effect of distance 
between the two cameras, or of the relation 
which ought to be maintained between that 
distance on the one hand and the distance of 
the photographed objects on the other hand. 
I have seen a person using, for the stereoscopic 
photograph of a mountain at the distance of 
sevend miles, the same apparatus which he 
would employ for a buildiBg or a statue at 
the distance of ten yards. It is true that, by 
taking care to have some near object as 
foreground, a house, a rock, or a pine-tree, 
he succeeded in producing the impression of 
distance of the mountain, but nothing more : 
he produced no impression whatever of its 
relief: for all the effect of his stereoscope, 
the mountain might have been a flat wall duly 
painted, and its picture to the eye and to the 
mind would have been as good as that of the 
noble and deeply-relieved object before him. 
This is not the proper employ of a mighty 
principle like that of •stereoscopy. If it had 
been applied as it ought, — that is to say, if 
the two pictures had been taken from two 
stations sufficiently separated, — ^he would have 
produced on the mind an image representing 
the projection of every salient point and the 
recess of every hollow, an image not^o much 
visible as tangible, from which a moulder of 
ordinary experience could actually mould an 
accurate model of that face of the mountain 
which is in view at the two stations. 

To illustrate my meaning, and to indicate 
the difficulties which are to be met, I will 
refer to two instances. 

The first is, the series of pairs of views 
which accompany Professor C. P. Smyth's 
book on Teneriffe ; aeeries which form a new 
epoch in the art of book-illustration, and for 
which we cannot be too grateful to Professor 
Smyth, the artist, and Mr. Lovell Reeve, the 
publisher. It appears (as far as I can judge) 
that these views were taken with a single 
camera, removed from one station to another, 
I know not at what distance, but probably 
separated several feet. The effect in the 
vigour of the relief of objects moderately near, 



and in the separation of distances, is admirable. 
It will be remarked that these views were 
taken under a cloudless sky, so that there is 
no material change of illumination between 
one view and the other. Still, it will be found 
that the position of a figure, or the place of a 
piece of cloth, has sometimes been changed ; 
and the effect is thereby much injured. 

The second is, the pair of views of the 
Full Moon, made by Mr. De la Rue (now sold 
I believe by Messrs. Smith, Beck, & Beck), 
the effect of which I must pronounce to be 
unequalled. To form these, photographs of 
the Moon were taken in two positions, the 
distance between which (referring each to a 
radius of the moon produced) was, — ^how 
much does the reader suppose ? — nearly 
24,000 miles. And by means of these, the 
moon is presented to us with a convex disc 
as protuberant and spherical as that of a 
terrestrial globe or a cricket ball. A new 
meaning is at once given to every oval spot 
and every fore-shortened stream of lava. It 
will be remarked that, when an observation 
of the moon is secured at the right period, as 
regards libration and solar illumination, we 
are certain that we are taking views of an 
object which is unclouded and invariable. 

It appears from this instance that, to 
exhibit to the mind the true relief of the body 
viewed, the separation of the two cameras 
may be one-tenth of the body's average 
distance, and ought not to be much less. 
Generally, perhaps, we may say that the 
separation of the cameras ought to range 
between one-tenth and one-twentieth of the 
distance of th^ object viewed. Thus, if a 
mountain is five miles distant, the separation 
of the cameras may be from two to four 
furlongs. 

A moment's consideration will show that 
we can scarcely hope to succeed, even when 
the distances are much less than this, by 
transporting the camera. The change of solar 
illumination and the changes of shadows of 
the clouds, independently of the changes of 
living figures, &c., would deeply injure the 
effect. 

I see no prospect of success except by 
having two cameras worked in concert, strictly 
at the same instant (by signal), under the 
direction of one person. With this arrange- 
ment, success would be certain. And the 
effect would be so immeasurably superior to 
that of all other stereoscopic views that, if it 
be undertaken by a professional person, I 
cannot doubt of its commercial success. 

It is to be remarked that the value of such 
views is not limited to Uie lover of the 
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picturesque. They possess a real scientific 
value. The geologist, or surveyor, or mountain- 
climber, sees at once the relief of the mountains 
with which he is concerned, even to the 
dip of strata, the possibility of constructing a 
new carriage road, or the practicability of 
making foot-paths. The speculator on glaciers 
discovers at once peculiarities and relations of 
form which he could not obtain from any 
single view. 

I may now indicate a few views, partly for 
their own merit, partly in illustration of my 
ideas as to the proper separation of cameras. 

The north face of Mont Blanc is seen 
advantageously from the ridge of the Breven. 
The interval between the camera-stations' 
should not be less than two furlongs. The 
south face is well seen from the path which 
leads from the Col du Pain de Sucre to the 
Col de Seigne ; this is nearer, and the interval 
of cameras may be one furlong. For views 
within the glacier-hollows, the interval may 
be perhs^s 100-ft. or less, according to the 
distance of the scenery towards which the face 
is turned. Those of the Mer de Glace and 
the Glacier des Boissons are very interesting ; 
the first, as the special subject of Professor J. 
D. Forbes' illustrations ; the second, as being 
the usual course of ascent to the summit of 
Mont Blanc. 

The most interesting glacier in Switzerland 
is perhaps that which is most accessible, viis., 
the lower glacier of Grindlewold. Between 
the Eismeer, or upper plain of ice, and the 
bottom, this glacier presents five or six 
different appearances, all commanded laterally 
from a good path. The camera-stations ought 
perhaps to be 50-ft. apart. For illustrating 
the structure of the Eismeer itself, small 
separations would also sufiice. But upon the 
Eismeer there are views of most stupendous 
surrounding scenery, for the due representation 
of which a separation of 300 or 400-ft. would 
be barely sufficient. 

The moraines on the lower glacier of the 
Aar (which, in consequence of the surveys by 
M. Agassiz and others, possess extraordinary 
interest) would be well commanded from 
stations near the chalet of M. Agassiz. The 
stations ought to be at least 100-feet apart. 
Magnificent views of the north branch of the 
glacier will be obtained on the surface of the 
ice ; 200-feet of separation would be little 
enough. 

For the north face of the Jungfrau, &c., an 
interval of several hundred feet would be 
required on the Wengern Alp. 

I will not trouble you with the details of 
the distances which I would recommend for 



such views as, — ^the Hollow of Loch Cornick ; 
the Cliff Range of Loch-na-Qar ; the radiating 
Ridge of Grisedale Pike ; the Depth of Bor- 
rowdale and the Embranchment of Langstreth ; 
the deep Corries of Snowdon (for which, 
stations on Moel Shiabod would probably 
be very favorable) ; the Twelve Pins and 
Mwlrhea, above Killery. An artist, who has 
once fully seized the principle, and has tried 
it in one or two well-marked cases, will have 
little difficulty in deciding on an advantageous 
interval of cameras for any instance that may 
present itself. 

The only apology, Mr. Editor, that I can 
offer for so long a letter on a subject which 
(as I have said) possesses no real novelty, is 
my belief that, by a genuine practical recog- 
nition of well-known principles, the science of 
Stereoscopic Photography may be placed on a 
footing far higher than it occupies at present. 

I am, Mr. Editor, 

Your very faithful Servant, 

A. B. G. 

August 20th, 1858. 



FRENCH PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 



Ordinary Meeting, July IQth, 1858. 

M. Regnattlt, President, put to the vote 
the nomination of the committee appointed to 
examine the proofs sent by competitors for 
the prize founded by M. le Due de Luynes, 
for obtaining photographs in carbon. A list 
of names, which had previously received the 
sanction of the latter gentlemen, was sub- 
mitted to the Society, and approved of. It is 
as follows : — 

M.M. Regnault, of the Institute, President of 
the Society; Balard, of the the Institute, President 
of the Committee of Administration ; Paul Perier, 
Yice-President of do. ; Mailand, Secretary of do. ; 
Le Comte Aguado, Member of do. ; Bajard, do. ; 
Edmond Becquerel, Professor of Physics at the 
Conservatoire aes Arts et Metiers ; Cousin, Engra- 
ver, Member of the Committee of Administration ; 
L^on Foucault, of the Imperial Observatory, and 
Member of do.; Halot, of the Mint; Le Comte 
Leon de Laborde, of the Institute, Member of the 
Committee of Administration; Peli^ot, of the 
Institute, Professor at the Conservatoire des Arts 
et Metiers ; Robert, Principal of the Painters at 
the Imperial Manufactory of Sevres. 

The Pbesident then announced that all 
the papers and proofs which had been 
forwarded to the Society in time, would be 
submitted to the above Committee. 

A letter was then read from M. Maugey, 
optician, on the subject of the *' pupil dia- 
phragm," (see NoteSf No. 52, page 132), It 
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claimed for the writer the priority of the 
above invention in opposition to the claims of 
Mr. Govi, and M. Charles Chevalier. 

[To us it appears that Mr. J. Traill Taylor, of 
Dumfries, was the first to publish the 8Ug:gestion 
of the pupil diaphragm. See Notes, Inc. 24, 
page 121 .] 

A letter was read from M. GAUMfi which 
stated that the modified process of Dr. 
Taupenot, in which iodized albumen is spread 
upon plain collodion^ is due to the writer, and 
not to M. Bayard, as had been affirmed by 
M. Delahaye at the previous meeting. The 
latter gentleman admitted his mistake. 

M. Jeaneejtaitd presented to the Society 
a print from an albumenized-collodion nega- 
tive of the Lake in the Bois de Boulogne. 

M. CscAJtriiEs Negbe presented to the 
Si^ety a large plate engraved by Photogra- 
phy, representing a portal of the Cathedral at 
Chartrea, and measuring 75 X 48 centimetres, 
(about 30 X 20 inches). This pkte is one of 
the specimens sent for the Luynes Prize. 

M. L'ABBfe Labobde sent a paper contain- 
ing the account of a new sensitive substance 
to be used in Photographic engraving. 

[An abstract of this paper will appear in the 
next number. ^Ed. P. N.] 

M. GiBABD offered the following remarks 
with respect to some positive prints obtained 
by Mr. Pouncy, by a new process, and 
submitted by him for the Luynes prize. 

" During the last four months certain English 
Photographic Journals, but more particularly that 
edited oy Mr. Thomas Sutton, have been occupied 
with the discussion of a secret proeera cBscovered by 
Mr. Pouncy, of Dorchester, by which prints are 
obtained in carbon. 

''In one of the numbers of Mr. Sutton's 
Journal, he stated his belief that Mr. Pouncy'a 
prints are really produced in carbon, and by means 
of a mixture of bi-chromate of potass, gelatine, 
and lamp black. Great interest has been taken in 
the process, and a subscription was opened for 
purchasing it. Almost at the same time, however, 
we receive the specification of a patent taken out in 
England by Mr. Charles Oowper, for a process 
invented by M. Testud de Beauregard ; and which 
renders pvebabie'the surmises of Mr. Sutton with 
respect to Mr. Pounce's process." 

In this Specification we T6ad as follows : 

[See Mr. Oowper's Specification in Notes 
No. 54.] 

" Mr. Girard add^d that Mr. Pouncy had 
written to say that his process difiers from the 
prdceding in some important points, and is very 
superior to it \ that ke has not yet decided whether 
to complete his patent at the end of the three 
months which th(Q English law allows; and has 
sent two prints to the Society, f6r the Luynes 
prize. 



*' Further, M. Girard stated that it had appeared 
to him interesting to examine these prints, without 
waitings for the labours of the Committee, so at to 
leave no one in doubt on the subject. According 
to his experiments they are really carbon, and 
have resisted the prolonged action of concentrated 
nitric, and hydroenloric acids, aqua regia, cyanide 
of potassium, cyanide of potassium with iodine, 
and alkaline sulphides. None of these energetic 
agents have affected them. It is only when the 
print has thoroughly imbibed the liquid that the 
black substance can be removed mechanically from 
it. M. Girard, in presenting Mr. Pouncy's printa 
to the Society expressed his regret that they were 
copies of engravings, from which one could not 
determine whether the middle tints could be 
produced by the process." 

M. LsMSJBtciEB thought that Mr. Pouncy' a 
process offered a strong anology to that of 
M. Poitevin, published in the Bulletin in 1856. 

[In & note to the above remarks in the Bulletin, 
an extract is made from Photographic Notes, of 
July 15, of that part of M. Poitevin's patent 
which relates to printing in pigments, and which 
has not been published by him in Franee. — ^Ed;] 

M. Balabd said it was difiicult to speak 
of Mr. Pouncy's process, since nothing was 
known for certain with respect to it ; but in 
any case there was a great difference between 
incorporating lamp-black with the impressi- 
onable material alid blackening a print already 
taken. 

[With respect to M. Girard's tests. We can 
assure that gentleman, and the French Society, 
fh>m our certain knowledge of Mr. Pouncy's 
process, as communicated to us by him, and 
demonstrated by him in our presence, that the black 
material of his prints is really and truly carbon,^^ 
that carbon being of course cemented to the paper 
by an organic substance, which may be dissolved 
out by a caustic alkali, (quick lime for instance), 
while the carbon itself may, we believe, be acted 
on and oxydized by a hot mixture of nitric acid 
and turpentine. It might be worth while to try 
the comparative stability under destructive tesU 
of engravings and Poun(^'s prints ; the carbon in 
the former being merely attached to the paper by 
organic matter and strong pressure, in the latter 
by a reduced impressionable e^iorganic substance in 
addition to organic matter.— En. r. N.] 

MM. GAnNiEE and Salmon deposited 
with the Society, for the tuynes prize, certain 
processes for obtaining positive prints, both 
in carbon and sulphide of mercury. A great 
number of proofs by these processes accom- 
panied their communication. 

M. GiBABD read a letter in which M. 
Gaum6 describes a new method of printing 
and fixing positives. This was submitted for 
the Luynes prize. 

M. Delahaye exhibited several prints 
he had obtained with nitrate of uranium, and 
described the processes employed. 
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M. HuMBEBT de MoLA&D described some 
experiments made by him, with respect to the 
alleged permanence of uranium prints. 

"The uranium process is new, and should 
therefore be received with favour. We cannot* 
yet say how far it may succeed; but I believe 
people are wrong in supposing it to be the ne plus 
ultra of Photography. 

" The print which I present to the Society was 
given me by M. Brebisson. It has been pretended 
that prints by nitrate of uranium resist boiling 
cyanide of potassium. I submitted one part of 
this print to cold cyanide of potassium and in five 
minutes it was destroyed. I submitted the other 
part to iodized cyanide and it was destroyed 
instantly. I have tried successively hydrochloric 
acid, aqua regia, bromine water, chloride of iodine, 
and hypo-sulphite, and in a-quarter-of-an-hour 
nothing was left of the image. Ammonia is the 
only agent which does not affect it, on the 
contrary it improves it. In fact, I only require 
five minutes to destroy the ima^ completely. 

" I then tried nitrate of aranium in the camera. 
I worked with a large plate, and a quarter-plate 
German lens, and with four minutes exposure 
obtained the bad results which I shew you. At 
present, at least, the uraninm process is of no use 
for negatives ; and as for the vaunted permanence 
of the prints, it is no such thing. AVby do 
ordinary prints fade ? On account of the altera- 
bility of the salts of silver. But nitrate of silver 
is used for developing a uranium print. The 
silver salt being the element of destructibility it 
matters not whether it be employed first or last. 

" As for the novelty of this process, we may say 
that it contains nothing that is absolutely new, 
having a strong analogy to the Chrysotype process 
of Sir John Herschel, published in 1842, and 
differing from it only in the nature of the salt, a 
white piece of paper being in the Chrysotype process 
impregnated with ammonia-citrate of iron, which 
gives it a golden tint ; then developed with nitrate 
of silver, or chloride of gold, and fixed with 
liquor-ammonise. My conclusion is that the 
permanence of the uranium prints is a chimera, 
and that the process is not new in principle, since 
that of Herschel leads to the same result. 
Further, if it is not the ne plus ultra of 
photography, we cannot say but that with time 
and experience it may not lead to good results. 
M. de Brebisson has obtained some excellent 
proofs. The process is so far good that it is an 
addition to phot(^raphy. 

" I beg of the Society not to lose sight of the 
ends which M. de Brebisson and I have had in 
view. M. de Brehisson endeavoured to shew that 

food prints might be obtained by the process, and 
e has succeeded. I have endeavoured to shew 
that the prints are not permanent, and I also have 
had the misfortune to succeed." 

[It appears to us that the prints experimented 
on by M. Humbert de Molard were developed 
with nitrate of silver. We have left a uranium 
print developed with chUride of gold for ^ve 
minutes in lx)iling cyanide without any apparent 
injury to it. As for the novelty of the uranium 
process it was published by Mr. Burnett, in all its 



particulars, at page 100, Ko. 23 of this Journal, 
in March 1857, and a uranium print was exhibited 
by that gentleman at the Exhibition of the 
Photographic Society of Scotland, in January, 
1857. How then, m the face of such evidence, 
can anyone presume to talk of the novelty of the 
uranium process, or to attach any credit to M. 
Niepce de St. Victor for the publication of it in 
November 1857. The popular objections to the 
process when gold is used as a developer, are the 
cold inky tint, and the want of brilliancy, or rather 
of albumen. When silver is used as a developer, 
instead of gold, the permanence of the prints is 
perhaps open to suspicion. — £d. P. K.] 

M. DAyANNE exhibited some uranium 
prints by M. de Brebisson, and read a letter 
from that gendeman describing his process. 

M. L'AsBt Moioiro thought that the 
Meeting would be as much struck as he was 
at the confident assertion of M. Humbert de 
Molard that the uranium process contained 
no novelty. 

The Pbesident observed that Herschel 
had done nothing in photography properly so 
called. It was merely as a physicist and 
chemist that he had observed that certain 
compounds of bromine and iodine produced 
such and such results. &uch appears to have 
been also the nature of the researches of M. 
Niepce de St. Victor. They were undertaken 
rather in a general than a particular point of 
yiew. • In photography, as in everything else, 
we should neither condemn a new method 
too hastily, nor take it up with too much 
enthusiasm. 

M. L'ABBt MoiONO obseryed that in his 
opinion an entire Society was wrong in 
asserting that there was nothing new in a 
process which had scarcely been tried. 

M. Batabd asserted that with ammonio- 
citrate of iron, and nitrate of silver or chloride 
of gold, he would engage to do all that had 
yet been done with nitrate of uranium. 



CABBON-PRINTING PBOCESS. 

by m. henbi gabnieb, and alphonsb salmon, 

(of chabtbes.) 

{^From the Bulletin <f the French Photographic 
Society, for August, 1858.] 

The property which ammonia-citrate of 
iron possesses of being affected by light is no 
new discovery, but one which either preceded 
or closely followed that of the analogous 
property of bi-chromatc of potass. It is true 
that the list of substances modified by light 
has since been singularly extended. For 
instance, bi-chromate of ammonia, chromic 
acid, ^ nitrate of uranium, &c., have been 
mentioned, and we have added to the list 
chloride of copper and sulphide of copper, 
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and we now add the inks of tannate and 
pyrogallate of iron, oxalate of iron, and 
alkaline sulphides. The nitrate of uranium 
is only worthy the attention of experimenters 
from its special action on the salts of silver, 
and not from its connexion with a new theory 
of the storing up of light, a theory which the 
examination of facts compels us to repudiate 
as incorrect. 

But to return to the metallic salts which 
are sensitive to light ; let us see in what way 
they are so affected by light as that they may 
be employed in practice. 

The following is the de primo visu way in 
which light acts on these bodies. 

Ist,— The greater number of them'are only 
affected by light when organic matter is 
present, such as a textile fabric, gelatine, 
gum, &c. The citrate of iron is however an 
exception to this rule, for light acts on it 
without the help of organic matter,-— for 
instance, when spread upon a metallic or 
glass plate, a lithographic stone, &c. 

2nd, — These sensitive substances are very 
slowly affected by light when in a state of 
solution, so that they may be kept in that 
state without any particular precaution, and 
it only becomes necessary to screen them 
from light when they are on the point of 
becoming dry. 

3rd, — When exposed to light the sensitive 
salt becomes gradually darker in color ; this 
happens to bi-chromate of potass, bi-chromate 
of ammonia, chromic acid, nitrate of uranium, 
and tannate, pyro-gallate, citrate, and oxalate 
of iron. In the latter case the salt is at first 
darkened by light to a violet color, like the 
silver salts, but by continuing the action of 
light the darkened part becomes decolorized. 

4th, — At the same time that parts of the 
salt are darkened by light, they become less 
soluble in water, and certain liquids have no 
longer the property of dissolving them. For 
instance, alcoholized water, and glycerine no 
longer dissolve citrate of iron. 

As for the more profound chemical action 
which occurs from exposure to light, that is 
not what we intend to discuss, or take 
practical account of in this communication. 

Preparation of the Paper, 

First xnake a very strong solution of citrate 
of iron ; next, take a sheet of highly-glazed 
paper ; and lastly, a soft dry dabber of linen. 

Dip the dabber in a solution of citrate, and 
pass it over the paper, — at first quickly, then 
slowly, in order to equalize the coating of the 
metallic salt. 

Dry the paper in the dark. . 



Exposure to Light: 

The cliche to be printed must be positive^ 
with the lights and shades true to nature. 
The time of exposure is from eight to ten 
fninutes in sunshine, fifteen in strong diffused 
light, thirty minutes in a dull light. 

Development of the Image, 

When the paper is removed from the light 
there is a visible image upon it, but feeble 
and imperfect in the details. The blacks of 
the cliche preserve the color and original 
properties of the citrate, and of these unal- 
tered parts use is about to be made. 

Take some dry lamp-black and a tuft ojf 
cotton wool, and dip the cotton wool into the 
lamp-black ; it is thus charged, so to speak. 
Instead of lamp-black, black lead may be 
employed in impalpable powder, or the 
powder of any metallic salt of zinc, iron, &c. \ 
or any permanent colored powder; and by 
using black paper, a white powder may be 
employed. 

[The idea of printing upon blackened paper with 
a white powder, appears to us a very valuable 
suggestion, and a process of this kind may possibly 
supersede carbon-printing for certain purposes. 
—Ed. p. N.] 

The picture is then taken into a feeble 
light, and fastened by its corners to a table, 
or polished glass plate. The tuft of cotton 
wool charged with black is then passed lightly 
over the image. Nothing at first appears, 
but if during this operation you blow upon 
the paper the parts of the citrate that have 
not been affected by light moisten the lamp^ 
black which sticks to them, and the details 
appear. By continuing this process of dab- 
bing on the black and blowing, fr^sh details 
make their appearance, and the image 
eventually appears in all its parts. 

Fixation of the Picture, 

It only remains to fix the print. All that 
is necessary is to immerse it carefully in a 
dish of clean water, having no dust upon its 
surface, and thus to remove all the citrate of 
iron from the paper. It is then dried, 
mounted and varnished if need be, which 
terminates the process. 

[We suggested a mode of printing in carbon by 
means of ammonia-citrate of iron and lamp-black, 
in No. 48 of this Journal, page 82.— En. P. N.] 



0¥ THE URANIUM PRINTING PROCESS. 

BT M. DE BBEBISSON. 

In the preparation of positive paper, I generally 
use a solution of 12 grammes of nitrate of uranium 
to 100 grammes of distilled or rain wftter. (About 
60 grains to the ounce.) . 
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Although it has been recommended to nse thick 
paper, I use the thin negative papers of Canson and 
Saxe, becaaee thev are more easily washed, and the 
salts of silver and uranium removed. 

I immerse the sheet of paper for five minutes in 
the uranium bath. Paners completely immersed 
g^ve more vigorous proofs than those floated on one 
side only, In pinnmg up the papers to drv, the 
pin should be stuck through a comer, kept dry for 
the purpose. 

Paper thus prepared is iess sensitive than chloride 
paper. It requires a strong insolation under a very 
transparent negative. A negative slightly fogged, 
«nd which may give good prints upon chloride 
paper, which is not suitable for the uranium process, 
requires a clean ^laffs negative. It is very difficult 
to obtain a good print by diffused light. 

The best developing liquid is 3 or 4 grammes of 
nitrate of silver, to 100 grammes of distilled water, 
(about 16 grains to the ounce). This bath will 
serve until it is quite exhausted of silver. I add 
at first a few drops of acetic acid, but when it has 
been used for a few proofs, the quantity of nitrate 
of uranium which becomes mixed with it, renders 
It very acid. I have developed one half of a . print 
in a bath containing 2 per cent, of nitrate of silver, 
and the other half in a bath containing 4 per cent. 
Both halves were equally ifitense, so that it is 
unnecessary to use a stronger nitrate bath. 

By usins an old developing bath, I have 
frequently obtained prints which do not require 
toning; but I generally tone the prints with 
chloride of gold, in much weaker solutions than 
those indicated in the journals. Thus, in order to 
make the prints pass from the red colour, which 
the nitrate of uranium generally gives, it is 
sufficient to add to 200 grammes of water, contained 
in a dish, from 20 to 30 grammes of a solution of 
chloride of gold, strength 1 to 100. (To a pint of 
water add about 1 grain of chloride of gold). The 
tone of the print immersed in this weak solution, 
will not be long in changing, and in two or three 
minutes will acquire the proper intensity. If the 
action of the bath is too prolonged a disagreeable 
blue-black tint is produced. 

It has been said, that in order to finish the print, 
it is now only necessary to wash it in several 
waters. I can affirm however, that I have very 
rarely obtained a proof sufficiently fixed m this way 
to resist exposure to sunshine, which in general 
reddens it, particularly in the white parts. How- 
ever feeble the nitrate bath may be, there always 
remains in the texture of the paper some nitrate of 
silver which no amount of washing will remove, 
and which is acted on by light. 

I enclose a print which after having been 
thoroughly washed was exposed for some days to 
a strong hghi. All those parts of the paper which 
were not covered by the passe-partout in which it 
was exposed have bieen reddened by the light. 

The principal advantage of the new process 
consisting in the non-employment of hpyo- sulphite 
of soda, a salt so destructive to positive prints, I 
have tried various means for avoiding its use. The 
unreduced nitrate of silver in the paper must be 
rendered harmless. Ammonia renders the washing 
easier, but not complete. Salt and water in the 
first washing converts the free nitrate of sUrex into 



loose chloride, which is removed by the water, but 
some always remains in the pores of the paper ; and 
the print often assumes a marbled appearance, 
which should be avoided. _ I have tried other 
means from which I hoped to obtain good results^ 
but the sun never fidled to impress upon the whites 
of my prints the mark of his power. 

What shall I say then P In my distress, weary 
of war, I sought help from the enemy. After 
having toned tne print to the required tint, I 
immersed it for two minutes in a bath of fresh 
hypo, strength 8 per cent, (about 40 grains to the 
ounce), and I then washed and soaked it in the 
usual way. I believe that by using a new and 
weak bath of hpyo-, and leaving the paper in it a 
short time,. &eve are few dangers to be apprehended 
from the last operation. 

Tho development of the image by chloride ef 
gold alone, or by bi-chloride of mercunr, has not 
given me satisfactory results; and 1 musi? say 
nearly as much of the iron bath proposed by M. 
Haudoy, of Lille. Whenever I have tried it 
according to the prescribed formula, I have obtained 
proofs either completely fogged or nearly invisible. 
Dj diminishing the proportions of the iron salt, 
the prints are still too grey. By adding to 20(> 
grammes of water, about 20 grammes of a saturated 
and acid solution of proto-salphate of iron, I have 
toned the prints to a tolerably good bistro taut. 

I have i^so tried Mr. Draper's mixture of nitrate 
of uranium and nitrate of silver. The prints after 
a Ions exposuro to sunshine were incomplete in the 
details, and of a feeble rod tint. I should not 
deem the matter worthy of mention had I not 
obtained two very curious effects of colour. "Sa 
one case a print when immersed in a weak develop- 
ing bath of chloride of gold, became of an orange 
ooloar ; in another case a print immersed in a weak 
iron bath, assumed a fine rose colour. 

Now I hardly dare pronounce an opinion as to* 
the permanence of uranium prints, for possibly my 
chemicals may not have been of irroproa^oable 
purity ; but, by way of example, I enclose- a print 
upon the dark parts of which I have written- the 
names of four different solutions which- 1 employed 
as an ink, and the destructive efieet of which may 
be perceived at a glance. The cyanide of potas- 
sium and iodine, suggested M. Humbert de Molard^ 
for romoving stains m>m the hands, or linen, has 
so vigorous an action on xuanium prints that the- 
characters traced upon the shadows, with a pea 
charged with this mizturo, are immediately 
bleadied, even before they are dry. 

If I may be allowed to expross an opinion on 
this new prooess, I should say that it offers great 
advantages from the simplicity of the preparation 
of the paper, the easy development of the image,, 
and in economy from the weak solutions employed. 
But the development is sudden, and uncontrollable^ 
which leads to frequent mistakes in the exposure p-^ 
and the image produced by light is such that yon 
cannot tell exactly when the action ought to cease ; 
hence arises an uncertainty which- makes success a 
matter of chance. 

In the chloride process, the photographer can 
mora nearly approach the artist. He can follow 
step by step the action of the light, being master' 
of the'powerfuL agent which he directs, and ablo ta' 
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localise its action if need be. The proof showing 
itself in all its details he can judge with certainty 
the conrse to be pursued ; and finally, by means of 
hypo-sulphite of soda, employed with care, and 
aided by chloride of gold, he may arrive at the 
most perfect result, either by prolonging the action 
of the fixing agent, or modifying it, and stopping 
at the proper point." 



"THE Photographer." 

(Manusc7*ij>t Photot/rapkic Journal,) No. II. 

ISEW S£BIE8. 



Mb. J. T. TAYLOR'S PAPEB. 

"I have the pleasure of introducing among na two 
gentlemen, one being Mr. Archer, of Manchester, 
and the other, the gentleman for whom was 
reserved the honour of striking the first fatal blow 
at the root of the dark-tent system, by his applica- 
tion of the hygrometric properties of honey to the 
collodionized plate, and secondly, of opening the door 
for the introdaction of a novel, interesting, and now 
widely-extended branch of our art-— the manufac- 
ture of micro-photographs. The first of these tiny 
little pictares I had seen, were some kindly presen- 
ted me by the inventor himself, Mr. Shadbolt, and 
they interested me exceedingly. While in Edin- 
burgh a few days ago, I also saw an excellent col- 
lection by Mr. Bryson, Optician, there, who seems 
to be doing quite a trade in them. While visiting 
that gentleman's establishment, he showed me a 
novel and effective modification of the Bunsen gas 
burner, by means of which views in the lantern 
could be exhibited with great splendour. It would 
be desirable were he to publish a short account of it. 
I have been trying to introduce micro-photographs, 
but in the meantime have given it up till I get hold 
of a proper structureless collodion. I have com- 
pletely suooeieded with the converse of this operation, 
viz., producing enlarged pictures of microscopic 
subjects. How remarkably simple it is I This forms 
a highly-instructive and pleasant application of the 
jnicro'camera. By the way, will Mr. Shadbolt 
(who is an authority in microscopy) or any one else, 
kindly suggest a suitable name tor such magnified 
pictures ? " Micro-photograph" won't do, because 
that name has been given to the reduced pictures ; 
the name should be as short and concise as possible, 
and be as far removed as possible from the photo' 
galvanographic style of nomenclature. 

*' To those of you who like vignette portraits I 
will communicate a simple way of producing a first- 
rate vignette printing-glass. 

" Procure a piece of black paper with a dead sur- 
face, and from this cut an oval (or any shape you 
prefer). Paste this oval upon a sheet of white 
paper, and from the sheet thus prepared take a nega- 
tive on a piece of nice flat glass — or paper if you 
prefer it — but observe in taking it that it be cow«V 
derably out of focus. By these means, you will 
have a vignette plate with the centre quite transpa- 
rent, gradually merging into perfect opacity. 

** I see Mr. Maugey, the celebrated lens maker, 
has introduced '* the expanding and contracting 
stop between the lenses.ofthe portrait combination," 
which I published in this journal a year ago. It 
will proye a great boo|i to photographers. 



" I very much admire the manner in which Mr. 
Warren reasons on his modification of Dr« Norris'^ 
process for preserving collodion plates, and quite 
homologate his strictures on the relievo-engraving 
pik)ces&. 

*' I enclose a picture, poor enough in itself, bni 
interesting on account of its having been taken 
during the late eclipse of the sun. The figures repre- 
sent the President, Vice-President, and Secretary 
(myself) of the Dumfries Photographic Society. You 
will see that we have an ordinary teles^pe fixed in 
the camera instead of the usual lens. We used the 
non-reversing eyepiece, and by a little care in ad- 
justing the focus succeeded in gettiDg fair picturett 
of his Solar Majesty, spots and all ; but, alas, when 
he came to be eclipsed, he was eclipsed in reality, 
for thick murky clouds covered the whole sky. We 
must just hope for better luck another time." 



Ma. E. L. JONES'S PAPEB. 

" Were I in a South Sea island I should be tabooed ; 
were 1 in India I should be a Pariah, but being in 
England I feel my position as degraded as if I were 
both. I, nothing but wax-paper, while all around 
me rejoice in the Brahmiaism of collodion. Before 
I was quite lost in the abyss of paper processes, it is 
true, one or two friends in the Notes, and one or 
two in the "Photographer" condescended to notice 
me, to try if there remained one spark of true pho- 
tographic fire, and to explain how baths might be 
used acidified and films kept fast to glass, but now 
all 1 can expect is, " why does the fellow bother us 
about waxed paper, when nobody cares a grain of 
hypo about it ?" But this is only when I have the 
blues. 

" I feel myself a hero, a champion, a defender of 
the needy and defenceless; all others are feeble, faith- 
less, lovers of novelty, fond of the trick of definition 
to the sacrifice of artistic beauty. They are the tea- 
board painters (pretty bits for bellows and card-racks 
are their work), while I am Michael Angelo on the 
one hand and Turner on the other. 

" Come, I think that will do, and having placed 
myself where I ought to stand, I will begin my 
lucubration at once, merely adding that if the rea- 
ders feel afilicted with the above, let them thank 
their stars that they have not to pay an extra penny 
for the privilege. 

" I have been trying the turpentine process, and 
my experience is rather that named in the last 
journal of the Photographic Society, page 230 ; the 
lights are not as dense and the process is no shorter. 
I have taken on the same day and same hour an 
ordinary waxed paper negative and aSisson's, and I 
will send a print from each as an appendix to this, 
requesting the member whom they may reach, while 
he has the 'Photographer' in his possession, to add 
them to the other contribntioas. I buy the waxed 
paper, iodized, from Knight, and to be sure of the 
turpentine I get it from Marion, iodized and album- 
enized. Albumen is a bad solution, and I have a dif- 
ficulty in keeping the paper from being marbled. I 
fancy the definition rather better, but I must be 
consistent with my exordium and not insist too 
much on that. I enclose a print from a Knight's 
waxed paper negative. I never fail in getting some- 
thing worth keeping, if not first-rate." 
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Mb. G. C. WAEBEW'S PAPBB. 
" It is pleasing to see the * Photographer 'turn np 
once more. I began to think it had lost its way ( 
altho* it has been lonj^ in coming it has picked np 
on its road a good pocketfall of material. 

" I feel sure we shall all be proud to number 
amongst us Mr. Shadbolt, to whom many photo** 
graphers are indebted. I fimoy I remember reading 
in some account of the Dry Albumen process, now 
termed EothergiUs, that seYeral substances had 
been used in lieu of albumen; such as dextrine, gum, 
honey, <&c. Now I cannot get a satisfactory nega- 
tive with the albumen, the development is so very 
weak that the picture is good for nothing. I tried 
the honey process both with old and new collodion, 
washing the honey off the plate and setting aside to 
dry. The following day I exposed this dry plate 
and was gratified to find a most excellent negative, 
giving very fine half-tones and good density in the 
sky and high lights, the only drawback was that 
the film of collodion seemed very liable to move in 
a body off the plate. I must say I have succeeded 
well with the gelatine solution, as given in my last, 
and have also worked quickly with it, in comparison 
with the albumen preservative, but what appears to 
me rather singular is, that having obtained another 
sample of collodion (old) I could not get a picture 
under three times the exposure; the only difference 
appeared to be, that the first Bam pie was very old 
and had lost its property of forming a strong film, 
I mean such a film as you could lift from the glass. 
In my last sample, altho* a twelvemonth old, it had 
retained this quality, and I suspect this to be the 
eause of the diminished sensitiveness. 

" Mr. !^immer may perhaps be induced to try the 
washed honey. The results will be very clean, and 
any kind of collodion may be used. I should think 
that if the plates were coated with plain albumen 
first the film of collodion would stick tight enough, 
and avoid the bother and trouble of coating the 
plates in the usual manner. I think a quantity of 
albumen, afber being beaten up to a froth and al- 
lowed to settle, might be poured into a bath and the 
plates carefully dipped one after the other into it 
and stood up to dry free from dust. 

** The carbon print is I think very good for its 
age, in &ct it is quite as good as the early photo- 
graphic prints from calotype negatives, and I 
certainly think it worth knowing, and shall gladly 
forward my shilling to Mr. Sutton for the pam- 
phlet, notwithstanding the criticism in the London 
Journal, which, by the bye, is rather a queer piece 
of criticism altogether. 

"In his statement about photography on wood 
the critic, as ' one of the public,' says : ' but suc- 
cessful 88 it may appear it is not equal to some 
attemfips we have seen," and " we do not know 
whether Coutencin's method meets this difficulty," 
(of preventing the solution penetrating the wood) 
* but a recent experiment which we had the plea- 
sure of inapecting does so with great success.' I 
think it rather unfair to make a comparison and 
speak so highly of a process that has no represen- 
tative in the exhibition without beeoming acquainted 
with what Coutencin's method really does. I hap- 
pen to know Mr. Contencin, and also his process, 
and can state that blocks prepared by him are put 
in the handfl of the wood engravers and give great 



tfatisfactiOn, the solutions do not penetrate the blocks 
and the artist has a white ground to work on in the 
same manner as an ordinary drawing on wood. 

" The samples of collodionized paper are capital ; 
but who enclosed them F'* How were they done ? 
Suppose each member when enclosing any pictures 
puts his initials to ihem. 

*' In this town there is an artist who knows little 
about photography, but has taken out a Patent for 
'Improvements in Photography,' a method of 
copying pictures of any size without the lensulat 
defects, &c., &c., <&c., ad infinitum, 

** I have seen several of his productions, and can 
only say they are very soft; in the half-tones, but 
the shadows and high lights hard and scanty. After 
all, he does not give a photographic copy of the pic- 
ture except in one sense. His method, as most of 
you are aware, is to paint a negative on glass— not 
use a lens or camera at all ! ! I — and after that, print 
his negative on chloride paper ; his softness is gained 
in a similar way, or, I may say, the same way as that 
by which many persons have obtained a very soft 
and strange-looking positive, viz., by printing the 
negative with the plain side of the glass or negative 
next the sensitive surface of the paper. I think he 
is on the wrong track, the better way would be to 
take an enlarged positive as enclosed, then touch it 
up ; from this, take a negative, and then his positive 
prints. 

''Mr Jones must bless his stars that Sisson's 
Turpentine Waxed Paper process has appeared illu«« 
trated with two stereographs. It will bring many 
disciples, but I think a part of the secret is in cylin- 
dering the paper. I should also think that if the 
negative was cylindered after waxing it would be im- 
proved, and sharper impressions obtained. 

** The difference produced in positives en paper 
is quite surprising. 

" I have made a few experiments with the nitrate 
of uranium, but with poor success, the prints appear 
very weak, especially those developed with gold. 
Have any of you experimented in this line — if so, 
what sort of pictures have you obtained P " 

• Mr. Sutton. 



Mb. J. ABCHEE'S PAPER. 
' '*The 'Photographer* took me quite by surprise;, 
and unprepared with any subject, as I almost began 
to think it would never come round. 

" However, to make a start, I will confess to a 
fervent admiration for wet collodion, believing it 
to be, for all important artistic purposes, the pro- 
oess. It has, notwithstanding, its drawbacks, and 
these are by no means light ones, (I mean for 
landscapes). I have for some time been trying to 
obviate the difficulty by means of a developing 
camera, but am sorry to say, fruitlessly ; the risk 
in coating and exciting prints, the extreme uncer- 
tainty of, and want of command over, the 
development, liability of the .film in all stages to 
damage, and last, but not least, the nasty disgusting 
messes that frequently occur, will, I think, always 
be found impassable barriers to this system 
becoming general. A print of the camera, set up (a 
very poor one, the negative being fogged) will be 
found in the pocket. I am now turning Boger 
Fenton on a small scale, with tent. Sic, Can any of 
the contributors give a suggestion as to the betf^ 
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form of tent to employ for working 9x7 plates ? 
With regard to printing, I noticed a remark by 
Mr. Satton, in tne Notes, some little time since, 
to the effect that prints immersed in an acidulated 
water bath (hydrochloric acid I think) had, 
according to his experience, acquired a considerable 
degree of permanence. A short while ago I tried 
the experiment of immersing an ammonio-nitrate 
-printf without ioctsking^ in a bath of hydrochloricacid 
two or three drops to the ounce ; immediately on 
removing it from the hypo it instantly became 
clear, a little of the half-tone was dissolved, but it 
left creamy whites and shadows of an agreeable 
light-brownish purple. I have not yet applied any 
destructive test to ascertain its permanence. 

" The carbon print is very interesting, and I think 
full of promise for so youthful a process. One 
good feature observable is the purity of the lights. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Sutton's shilling plan 
will succeed in purchasing the process ; the appa* 
rent want of half-tone, and depth of shadow would 
doubtless soon be obviated if photographers could 
bring their experimentive energy to bear upon the 
subject. 

" Notwithstanding my avowed preferences for wet 
collodion, Mr. Bimmer's print of Lichfield 
Cathedral, taken from a honied plate, I must own 
apeaks strongly in favor of a preservative process ; 
the detail in the shadows is beautifully given; 
would he kindly give his modus operandi in an 
early paper ?" 

Me. GEO. SHADBOLT'S PAPEE, 

"In thanking yon for your welcome, I must 
hasten to disclaim one of the honors that you have 
attributed to me. It is true that I had been long 
engaged in trying to do away with the dark tent 
system; but the Jirst effective blow is due to 
Messrs. Spiller and Crookes, who brought out 
their nitrate of lime process, and in it threw out a 
suggestion which enabled me almost immediately 
to strike the second. The hint to which I allucfe 
was that of sensitizing the plate first and then 
adding something to preserve it, whereas I had 
been striving to do both at one operation; but 
without any satisfactory result up to the time of 
the publication of their paper in the May number 
of the Philosophical Transactions. 

"I shall follow the lead of writing a little 
gossip, principally in reply to what I already find 
before me in the 'Photographer.' The word 
' micro*photograph' originated I believe with 
myself, and is applied, I think, correctly to very 
Miall photographs, not to photographs of small 
objects, which would more correctly be * photo* 
microgranhs' ; but probably a convenient word 
for this class of subjects as well as for enlarged 
copies generally would be 'mega-photograph,' or 
perhaps we might shorten it to ' megalograph,' or 
even " megagraph." If my brother contributors 
will express their opinions upon the claims of 
these various suggestions, I may possibly be 
somewhat surprised when next the Journal comes 
round to me. 

" Mr. Taylor is at a stand-still for want of a 
'structureless' collodion; this is easily obviated; 
there are seyeral in the market, amongst which 1 
can at once mention Hardwich's and Thomas's, and 



several others, but there is really no difficulty in 
prodncin^ it if the pyroxyline be made with the 
mixed aads at high temperature and the alcohol 
and ether nearly uee from water, the former being 
the most difficult to obtain strong enough fot the 
purpose. I prefer also iodide of cadmium for the 
iodizing material, though this is merely a matter of 
convenience as regards keeping properties— not a 
necessity to success. 

" I am sorry to say that I do not share the 
favorable anticipations of the carbon printing 
process, as expressed by Mr. Jasr Archer, for the 
reason that I have already given^ viz., that 
all the proofs from genuine photographic negatives, 
not being mere copies, are almost entirely devndof 
half-tone, — the most fatal of all. 

"Immediately after Mr. Pouney exhibited his 
proofs at the Photographic Society I published in 
the Journal already cited, the two suggestions 
following, viz., that they were produced by means 
of paper coated with the bitumen of Judea, as used 
by Niepce, the parts unacted upon by light being 
subsequently dissolved out, or by gelatine, bi- 
chromate of potash and coloring matter ; as it 
appears, from Photographic Notes, turns out to be 
a part at least of the truth. Now the difficulty 
lies here, — viz., that the action of the light, when 
sufficient, renders the gelatine insoluble, but when 
insufficient it is not partially insoluhU ; but 
simply soluble more slowly than the rest, hence 
the amount of half-tone (if any) would be dependent 
principally upon the skill in washing, which would 
be a very dehcate operation to free &e lights from 
every trace of color withont destruction of the 
middle tints. 

' " It is upon these grounds that I think nn&yor- 
ably of the process, and though it goes very much 
against the grain with me to discourage any 
attempts at so laudable an end as the production 
of photographs in earbouy it would neither be 
justice to my brother operators or to the photo- 
graplHC art to escoura^ that which I really and 
truly think must end in &ilure. If Mr. Pouney 
had succeeded in producing satisfactory results, 
and chose to demand pecuniary remuneration for 
making the process public, he would have every 
right to do so, and I see no reason why the publio 
should object to pay for what they want and 
cannet get without payment ; but if those results 
are,. a& I contend, very impeifect, I cannot see the 
policy of paying for that which is absolutely 
useless in its present state, and which if it be even 
possible to improve enough to make useful,' 
eventually may, upon precisdy the same grounds, 
have to be paid for again to the improver. No 
one would be more pleseed than I should were the 
present mode of printing to become reasonably 
supeneded."^ 

Mb. SUTTON'S PAPER. 

''When the 'Photographer' comes round next, 
I will enclose some carbon prints from stereosebpie 
negatives which I have lately taken in France; 
but I haye been so busy lately with finishing the 
Photographic Dictionary that I am unable to 
enclose anything of interest in the present number, 

*' I mentioned in the last number of Fhotogro' 
phie Notes that I bad lately taken some negatives 
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upon dry 'seoBitive plates, which I received from 
Dr. Hill Norris ahout a y^r ago. I have now 
developed half-a-dozen of them, and the results are 
as good as any photographer could desire. The 
preservative which Dr. Norris employs is simply 
gelatine and alcohol, which is inert, and therefore 
much hetter than honey, I advise you all to 
purchase a dozen of Dr. Norris's stereoscopic 
plates and try them,— for the process appears to 
me to he a complete solution of the problem of 
preserved collodion. The addition of honey, as 
recommended in Mr. Shadbolt's paper, would I 
think ruin the process. However, next time you 
shall see some prints from dry plates which have 
been excited for nearly a year; and you will then 
be able to judge whether the process requires any 
modification. When a process works well in its 
simple form, it should surely be left alone. The 
tendency . to modify and complicate is the great 
nhoto^aphic sin of the day. I propose that a fine 
DO levied upon any person who sug^sts in print 
a complication of any process, which cannot be 
^>raved to be better than the oridnal process in its 
simple form, and that the fine be handed over to 
the discoverer of the original process for his use 
and benefit. What say youP Shall we agree to 
this among ourselves ? 

"With respect to Mr.Pouncy's prooess,^Mr. Shad- 
bolt's remarks are directed against an imaginary 
process, and not that of Mr. Pouncy. ^\xe facts 
are, that Carbon printing does give half-tone and 
good detail. This I hope to be able to prove to 
you before long by specimens. But a good deal 
depends on the nature of the surface in Carbon 
printing, as well as in all other kinds of printing. 
Examine, for instance, the portraits of the worthy 
officers of the Dumfries Photographic Society, in 
the pocket of the present number ; although printed 
upon albumenized paper, how coarse and roush 
they look by the side of the developed prints, by 
Mr. Jones, upon plain paper. 

" A propos of developed prints. I enclose you a 
couple printed by me exactly a year ago, one on 
plain, the other on albumenized fitper ; — they 
were printed on the same da^, and treated in 
exactly the same way, for I wished to see which 
would be the most permanent with only one or 
two rinsings under the pump for a couple of 
minutes. The print on plain paper is as good as 
ever, that on aloumenized paper is fearfully faded. 
Must we then conclude that albumenized prints 
require more washing than plain prints, and are 
more liable to fade, either from their retaining the 
hypo more pertinaciously or from the albumen 
containing sulphur P I am really inclined to think 
the use of albumen one of the causes of the fading 
of prints. Please also to look at the horrible 
curvature of the marginal lines in one of these 
prints, from a negative taken with a Eoss view- 
lens of the ordinary construction. With an 
Orthoscopic lens these lines would have been 
absolutely straight. 

" Now I have a proposition to make to you all. 
Suppose we were to resolve ourselves into a 
Committee, and instead of writing random papers 
were to attempt to settle by our joint experiments 
some of the vexed questions in photography. Let 
us suppose, take some one subject, confine our- 



$elTe» to that, and work it out; then t<ake another. 
By comparing specimens, holding post mortems 
upon &i lures, and working on some definite 
system, a great deal of good might be done by 
a circulating specimen-comparing Journal of this 
sort ; for aner all what is any man's ipse dixit 
worth toithotU the guarantee of a specimen ? 

" If you think well of this, plan, I would propose 
to you for solution the following problem : 

** Sow much absolute alcohol 8.G, *794i may 
he advantageously used in the manufacture of 
collodion ? 

*' If we can agree that by adding more alcohol 
the process may be rendered more sensitive, the 
greasy streaks in the nitrate bath abolished, the 
film rendered more nearly structureless, . and the 
developer caused to flow better, then a great 
improvement will be effected on the present mode 
of making collodion. For my part t believe the 
present proportions of ether and alcohol susceptible 
of considerable modifications for the better. 

*' Your opinions please on this suggestion. But 
remember the alcohol must be absolutely anhy- 
drous, and distilled over quicklime or caustic alkali. 
Alcohol containing water won't do. I believe you 
will be greatly surpri»;ed to find how much 
absolute fucohol may be added to the ether for 
dissolving any good sample of pyrozyline. 

** I should be greatly obliged to Mr. Warren if 
he would furnish me with the particulars of Mr. 
Contencin's process. 



*«* Communications to be addressed to the Editor , 
St: Breldde*8 Bay, Jersey, 
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THE OBTHOSCOPIC LEHS. 
To the Editor of Photographic Notes, 

Deab Sib, — In the leading article of the last 
number of the '* Liverpool and Manchester Journal'^ 
is mentioned several times the '^Petzval lens" 
and the " Orthoscopic lens." For the purpose of 
preventing the public being mistaken by mixing 
up the various descriptions of those lenses at 
present brought into the market, permit me to 
stete, that the lens alluded to in the above- 
mentioned article, — the same lens which gave "the 
evidence of the own eyesight," — hasbeen^ not one 
of Professor PetzvaVs, by the simple reason, 
because hone of this description and size have been 
issued by Professor Petzval. The first consignment 
of those smaller lenses I have only received a few 
days ago, and they possess a focus of 18.-ins. for 
pictures of ISxl^-ins. 

. It is perfectly true Mr. Shadbolt had two of 
Professor Petzval's lenses for examination, but 
they are of the larger size, focus 26-ins., size of 

Pictures 16x12 or a circle of 20-ins. diameter, 
suppose that Mr. Shadbolt has only examined 
the portrait-combination with short focus, and 
perhaps the capabilities of the three lenses together. 
But I do not think that he has examined at all the 
lame pictures reproduced by the new combination 
with the larger focus. 
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1 oonBider it my duty to make this statement, 
and I am obliged to add that I do this only for 
the sake of stating the true facts, without the least 
vnah of beginning a new oontroversy. 

Paul Pbetsch. 

67, Great Portland Street, London, 
August 2l9t. 1858. 



OK THB WOEKINa OF KEW COIXODIOK. 
To the Editor of Photographic Notes, 

Dbab Sir, — The letter in your August number, 
from Mr. J. Barbrook, " U pon the working of 
Collodion," is interesting no doubt to many of your 
readers who, taking more interest in the correspon- 
dence, than they do in those clever articles which 
adorn your Notesy are perpetually stumbling on 
minor points. 

Your correspondent has not very clearly expres- 
sed himself; I cannot conceive how any one can- 
know too much to take good pictures ; instead of 
Toqwinug some prctctical dodge, they rather want 
experience, or perhaps industry, to connect and 
arrange previous efforts and results, for while one 
is content to take things as they are and at second 
hand, so long will dodges be looked for, which at 
best, is but appropriating in an unsatisfactory way 
the result of anothers industry and talent. 

To return to the object of my letter on the 
working of new collodion, perhaps the following 
may be of service, it being practical ; the theory of 
the matter I do not touch on. 

Pictures on new collodion are generally wanting 
in density, the film at this time being hard, and 
the layer of iodide thin, the developer must be 
modified to suit it, and herein consists a great 
matter, more appertaining to a proper developer 
than many dream of, and I think it will be found, 
that the harder the film (givine thin pictures) the 
weaker and less acid ought the developer to be. 
An industrious and thinking photographer, will 
not expect different qualities of collodion to work 
equally well, with a given formula of development : 
by modifying the ingredients any amount of density 
can always bo obtained. I speak of good clean 
whites and clear blacks. 



A chair in front of a white background is a good 
object fbr experiment, which should be taken over 
and over again, until a satisfactory result is obtained. 
If the operators memory is defective, notes must be 
made for reference, tne pictures being saved for 
examination, a good grouridwork will be had, 
towards obtaining a valuable j^rae^aZ dodge, 

I have experimented in every way with collodion, 
and I advise, that the less it is meddled with the 
better. Should a aample be found unmanageable, a 
twelvemonth's keeping may bring it into use ; the 
very best I ever used, was some that conquered me. 
Putting a lump of Iodide of Potassium into it, I 
placed it aside for eight months, on trying it, it 
proved very sensitive, and almost too good Tor use, 
and it was with regret that I used it up. 

The collodion I prefer is Fisher's ; with myself it 
generally works well, I recommend keeping to one 
collodion, and that when a quantity gives unpropi- 
tious results, to consider that the fault lies with 
the operator and not*with the maker ; a momenta 
consideration will be sufiicient to recal to the mind, 
that after using a collodion for some time, the 
bath, exposure, and developer, have been working 
in harmony, and that a new collodion will require 
a different treatment. 

Permit me to offer you my cordial thanks, for so 
ably discussing the theory of matters relating to 
photography. I cannot read a number of your 
liFoies without deriving pleasure and much infor— 
mation. 

Your obedient Servant, 

BiCHASD Baioent, Jun. 

Winchester, August 24ith, 1858. 



** J, W,*' will find a table in which are given the 
specific gravities corresponding to degrees of 
Beaume's Areometer in our Jrhotographic Dic- 
tionary. [Kd. p. N.] 



The Communications of ** Rev, T, F, Ravenshato;* 
**Capt, Baxter;** ** G, bobbins ;** and ^* Tyro;** 
ioiU appear in our next. 



Photography. 

Messrs, A. Marion & CO.'S Papers are manufactured expressly for PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PURPOSES ; they are bleached by agents altogether inactive with regard to Photographic 
substances, perfectly homogeneous in their texture, free from all impurities, and are acknowledged 
by the most successfid operators to be the best ever made. 

POSITIVE and NEGATIVE, prepared and unprepared. 

HELIO-VELIN, Plain, extra Albumenized, and super-extra ditto. 

POSITIVE, prepared with Serum. 

NEGATIVE, extra sensitive, Plain, Waxed, and Waxed and Iodized. 

GUMMED and UNGUMMED PAPER and CARDS for Mounting Proofs. 

MOUNTS, on Paper and Card, different shapes and flizes. 

PASSE-PARTOUTS, Card-board and Papier-Torchon, square, oval, and dome shapes. 

SCRAP BOOKS, BLOTTING CASES, FILTERS, (7 sizes), &c. &c. 

^> A lipeclal liist sent Post Free. 

A Large Assortment of STEREOSCOPES and STEREOSCQPIC PICTURES. Monuments, 
Statues, Bas-Reliefs ; Groups, coloured and uncoloured, in great variety, &c. &c. Views of the French 
Exhibition, Crystal Palace, Naples, Spain, Pompeii, Germany, Switzerland, &c., on Paper and Glass. 
PAP|:TERIE MARION, 152, REGENT STREET, LONDON, (W.) 
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A CoxxBSPONDSNi at Manchester has sent 
us the particulars of a new Landscape and 
Portrait combination of lenses, for which he 
is about to take out a patent. This compound 
lens possesses one great advantage over every 
t>ther leiis that has yet been constructed for 
photographic purposes, viz;, it entirely corrects 
distortion ; the image on the ground glass 
being as perfectly accurate in its perspective 
as if produced by light admitted through a 
pin-hole in the front of the camera. With 
respect to the other qualities of this new 
combination, we cannot at present offer an 
opinion, but the inventor asserts that a field 
of view up to 50° may be included, with a 
moderate-sized diaphram, and portraits or 
instantaneous pictures successfully taken with 
a very large diaphram ; so that the same lens 
may be used either for views or portraits. On 
these latter points, however, we cannot offer 
an opinion : first, because we have not yet 
got one of the lenses to test practically, and 
secondly, because the theory of the subject 
involves calculations for spherical aberration 
and curvature of the image which it might 
take a month of uninterrupted labour to work 
out. With respect, however, to distortion, 
there is not a shadow of doubt but that this 
evil is entirely eliminated and got rid of, and 
therefore a great step has been made in the 
construction of view-lenses. In the single 
view.lens with a stop in front, whether 
achromatized in the usual way or in the way 
which has been patented by Mr. Grubb, 
distortion of the image exists to an extent 
that is unequalled in any other optical 
contrivance, — in fact, in this arrangement 
distortion reaches its maximum, and therefore 
the sooner this kind of lens is given up the 
better. In the Orthoscopic lens distortion is 
nearly but not entirely corrected. In the 
common portrait-lens there is less distortion 
than in the large view- lens with a stop in 
front. But in the new combination proposed 
by our Manchester correspondent distortion 
is absolutely corrected, and the image rendered 
mathematically perfect, so that in this instru- 
ment it is no longer a question whether 
straight lines in nature are to be curved 
inwards or outwards in the image, — they are 
rendered by lines which are absolutely straight, 
no matter in what part of the picture they 
occur or what direction they take, or how 
wide the angular field of view may bf . It 
has been the boast of photographers that 



their art copies objects correctly, and yet up 
to the present time every photograph that 
has been taken is an untrue and distorted 
representation ; — but in future this reproach 
will be removed from photography, and 
absolute accuracy in the image obtained. 
The combination proposed by our corres- 
pondent is a very welcome and important 
improvement. 

Mr. Ross is making for us one of these new 
lenses, and we hope to be able in an early 
number to report Uie results of experiments 
made with it, and to describe its construction. 

It has been said that in the construction of 
a photographic lens, perfection is impossible, 
and that we have to strike a balance among 
various errors, viz., distortion, spherical 
aberration, and curvature of the image ; — but 
distortion is an error which ought to be 
eliminated at any sacrifice from a view-lens, 
because the other errors' can be reduced by 
the use of a small diaphram. If the photo- 
grapher will submit to work with a lens 
having a |-in. diaphram, the optician is surely 
bound to furnish him- with an instrumex^ 
which shall give images free from distortion ; 
for that is an evil which no diaphram can 
remove, while the other imperfections of 
aberration and curvature may be rendered 
inappreciable by the use of a small - stop. 
This point cannot be too strongly insisted on, 
for after all where is the great utility and 
value of photography, if the image upon the 
screen is distorted and untrue ? It is surely 
easier to tolerate the want of definition in a 
picture, if need be, than to endure untruth- 
fulness in perspective, distortion of lines, and 
exaggeration of proportions. Surely distortion 
is the worst of all optical errors, and the firsi 
which the optician has to correct 



We have been engaged lately in an 
interesting series of experiments in the 
manufacture of collodion, which have led to 
a curious and important result. 

The usual formula for making collodion is 

Ether, 8.0-. 750 6 floid drachms. 

Alcohol, S.G. 836 2 " 

Pyroxyline 2 to 4 grains. 

Iodide of Potassium .3 to 4 " 

{See Mr. Hardwich's Treatise, page 201). 

Hitherto the above formula appears to have 
been generally adopted, with but little 
modification. Now, we propose to substitute 
for it the following : — > 

PLAIN CO£LODIOir. 

Ether, S.G. -720 1 fluid drachm 

Alcohol,S.a -794....^.... 4 « " 
Pyroxyline 4 grains. 
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A!B6h6l,S.G; -825......... 8 scruples, ' 

Iodide of Potiliiiiini. <...... TO tatiirdtiori. 

By comparing the ttvo fofaulsfe, it will be 
Iseeki that the letter indicated tnore than fiv6 
times a^ much alcohbl as ether,-=— the former 
thtee tim^S as itiuth ether as alcohol. The 
dtfitefdnce there ford between the two fermulse 
is very con^derable, and for- ih^ hkk^ bt 
disliaGtion we fHropOse to call tb^ new 
cbUodion " 41cbh»Uc <>oUodion/' 

Tkt re^ader will observe; that in alcoholic 
^UbdioQi the ether and alcohol of the plain 
collodion are in Abe absolute or anhydrous 
state, while the iodizing solution is the same 
as that whick has \)een for some time in 
<iommon use, and is added to the plain 
coUodidn in tlie usual proportion of 1:3. 
tiie difference is therefore in the plain 
eollodion^ tind not in the iodizing solution. 
ti will also be observed that akohollc 
Collodion contains more pyroxyline than ihe 
eomnlon: «ori. 

We have bow to describe theadvaatages ef 
this kind of cdlddion./ 

ldt«-^ Since it oontains ihe minimum 
quantity of ether and the tna^imiMn quantity 
4i alcc^iol, there is much !etis difficulty in 
coating the plute, particularly in hot weather, 
and 'Several ^iliutes maj^ eki|)9e before the 
httnkenBiefi of the boated plate in the nitrate 
balh. This arises frdm ihe slow volatilization 
(Df aleofaol in Xiomp^XBOti with etheif. It is 
not necesslu'y tberdfore to hurry, or observe 
any particil^iir prbcaiEtioiis in coating the 
picite ; and on femoral from the nitrate bath 
the Aim eshibitlsf in perfecitly even sheet of 
rodide- of silver,' i«ee from wates or irregular 
markings.. The operatimi of boating the 
plate is so exceedingljr easy and certain with 
this new collodion . that anyone may succeed 
en the first attempt. In short, the chief 
idlffibulty itethd ihanit>y£ltiok of the collodion 
process ih hel MFtsi^het, Qt ho6 climateiB, is 
hbW l^etodi^d^. 

2nd,-*-No g*'easy sltealW appeiir upon 1^6 
filin Wh^n ^mbi^ed firbm the nitrate bath. 
Bther repels W«ter,.alicdbio> bhs an attraction 
for it, therefbre the iilttt cc)Ataiiking the 
maxim«km j&f albdhol is^ moet oasily Wetted 
and penetraitdd b^ the chemii(^£ils. Streaks in 
the dilpeeti&li' dl ike A\'pfmtr whieh are 
eeeasioned bgr-iho ]m|>erfeot removal of the' 
ether froidr tka film w^n in the aitrate bath^ 
when tbe odLJodieii contains a large^prepDrtion 
of ether, do not occur with alcoholic collodion* 

3rd, — ^The* plate does not get dry so quickly 
between the exciting and developing, because 
the film is more iboroughl^ penetrated* with 
water.. 



4ih, — ^Thd plate is lAore sensitive than witb 
common collodion. - 

6th, — ^The developer ilows rawch more 
readily over the plate^ and never requires the- 
addition ot alcohol. 

6th, — The film i» not contractile, and 
adheres so tightly to iht gUM &s fd I'^si&t-r: 
any amount of tude ahd caffele^i Wafehiiig',^; 
even when a J}OTtiofi of the J>l&te ohly' i^- 
Cdated With Cdlodion. 

7th, — The film is entirely structureless and 
as clear as ^ass. In density, ^ detail, and 
half-tone, there is nothing to be desired. 

Such ar6 the advantages of tMs il6W 
collodion ; and We have tio doubt it will 
ptoVe to be th^ beiit possible fot the tourist. 
The only wonder is that it' hks never befeA 
thoi^oughly tried amd teconlmended before. 

In making alcoholic collodion the reader 
will observe that the alcohol nkusi be abso- 
lutely anhydrous^ and distilled with quick- 
limfei foi if the alcohol contains any water^ 
the negative will exhibit reticulation in the 
blacks.. The pyroxyline should be made i^ 
the usual way* A mixture of one pari 
absolute ether and four parts absolute alcohol- 
will dissolve as much as, forty g'&ins to the 
ounce of good sohible pyroi^ylihD. Fy adding 
pyroxyline to the collodion the dea3iiy ^f the 
blacks is increased and the film rendered 
mate ^'Creamy/' and ndheeive t^ the glasa. 
When the conodioti contains only three- 
grains of pyroxyline to the OUnc^ tlii« film is 
thin and tender, but by increasing the 
quantity to Seven or eight gtl»ins« a magni* 
ficent toufgh add creamy fihn i« produced^ 

Thinkihg It likely thai soihe of fmf readers 
may be curious to give this new feoUodioti h 
trial, we have mad* a few gallons of it which 
will be supplied a)» stated in an advettiliement ; 
but any oi^e may make it for himself bjr 
folio wiug the fbrmtda stated in this aHide'; 
there i^ iio i^ecret lit the niattet, and the 
vationch of the thitvg is self-evident. To U^ 
it appears that this collodion was the one 
thing wanted tb render the collodion ptdtes^ 
complete, t€^ in het weather or in hot 
climates there Was eousiderable difficulty in 
the manipulation. Mt. frith related th&t 
when iti iBgypt ami Syria last ^eat, th^ 
collodidn was sometime^ actuaHjr boUing 
When pouted upon the plate. 

iSo far as we can judge at present this 
collodion answers as well for ppeitives a« 
negatives; and we see no reason why it 
should not become generally adopted ioit alt^ 
purposes* 
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ThcJoUowing is a method proposed by M. 
i*Abb^ Laborde for preparing albumenized 
paper whick will not discolor the nitrate 
i)ath :-:- 

♦* I employ a method which by ttnifbrmly 
coagulaiitig the albnmen imprisons and retains 
the s(^ii%le organic subsftanee, sufr that you 
iftay sensititse a gr^at number of albumenized 

?apeT8 withotit discoloring the nitrate bath, 
'roceed thus: Fill trith Water a metallic 
iressd large enough to float the albumenized 
papc^ in, and heat the water to the boiiing 
poilft ; then take an albtimenized paper 
previously dried, and lay it with its back 
tipon the hot water, taking care not to wet 
ihe surface of the albtimen. .In about half-a- 
Tninute remove it, hang it tip to dry, and 
teplace it by aYiother. 

** When a hot iron is vsed to coagvlate the 
lilbumen it is not easy to «qtialize the operation, 
for if the iroU is too hot the albumen is 
discolored, if not sufficiently hot the albtimen 
is not coagulated, and if of a proper tem- 
perature the iron may ncft be applied uniformly 
%o every part of the paper. A paper properly 
prepared should Withstand the following test 
withoat Wing any of its lustre, viz., immerse 
tt in Water for a quart^-of-an-hofur, or sponge 
It with water.; . then dry it. If it has been 
ironed it generally exmbits after this test 
imperfect coagulation. 

"The »ame process ftiay be used Tor 
Tarnishing prints upon plain paper. Wfeen 
the print is finished and qtiite dry, it is to be 
ftlbumeniised in the nsnal way; (not ^Ited; of 
course), dried, and floated With its back upon 
boiling -water* 

" I thought the process might be rendered 
more expeditious by floating the papers 
without previously drying the alburfren, but 
the heat produces in the albumen a host of 
little air bubbles. The alburtienized paper 
should be perfectly dry, and pitt under 
pressure before the operation, for it is difficult 
to float it when it is cnr!ed np and out of 
shape." 

M. Laborde also tjfcserves that sensitive 
albumenized papers should not remain sus- 
pended too long it!f the air, but be p«t away as 
soxm as they • are dry, otherwise they are 
liable to become discolored. He finds that 
by keeping them between plate glasses they 
presenre their wMteness for any length of 
time. 

The following is a method of preparing 
paper with gutta-percha, for purposes of 
}»rintiii^, proposed by M. Qaume, and com* 
manicated by him at the last meeting of the 
French Photographic Society :-- 



" Dissolve gutta-percha in benzole ; let the 
precipitate settle, and decant the clear liquid. 
In this $tate it is very clear but cplored ; anS 
after evaporating the benzene it forms h '6nely 
granulated substance which melts aft ^12^v 
and then forms a colorless varnish. Pftt this 
into a porcelain dish, immerse the sheets of 
paper one at a time, and hang them jxp to 
dry. When dry they are rather laore 
transparent than beflfore immersion, but 
exhibit the san>e ^laise as before, only WithitK 
the ppres n^ay be observed hn infinity of little 
white grains of gutta-percha which melt 
before a hot fire, and combine so ks to form 
an internal varnish or species of sizing, which 
renders the paper iihpefvious to liquids and 
comparable to a sheet of glass. It may then 
be albtimenized and printed upon in the 
ordinary way : the final washings, however, 
do not require so much trouble as is usually 
bestowed upon them. The prints are as 
permai^ent as those upon ^lass^ Negatives 
may be taken by M. Blanq«art-Evrard*s 
process upon iodisued albumen applied to these 
papers. This method of sijfing with gutta- 
percha is very cheap and simple." 

The new substance for photo«:rfip'hlc en*' 
graving, discovered by M. TAbbS Laborde,' 
and alluded to by him at the last Meeting of 
the French Photographic Society, is simply 
boiled linseed oil containing lithafjge. This 
mixture, it appears, is sensitive to light, and 
is said to he more suitable for photographic 
purposes than bitumen of Judoea* It ha» 
long been known that drying oil's are 
oxydized and resinifitd by expostrre to air and 
light. The first indications of si process* 
consist m diluting the taixtilre of boited oil 
and litharge with ether, spreading it upon a 
glass plafe, and when dry exposing it under 
a negative. After about five minutes exposure 
a picture may be developed by the breathy 
and after a much longer exposure by passing 
lightly oter tke plate a dab her charged witl)t 
lamfp-black in powder, which adheres to the" 
parts where light has .nffi acted, and slip» 
away froiik those . which have been hardened 
by light. 

Annthef process con^istu in ttpplyitg the 
mixture of oil, litharge^ and ether, to a metal 
plate, — exposing the plate to sunshine for 
about half-an-honr^ — then washing it with 
ether, which remotes the compound from ther 
parts which have not been rendered insoluble 
by light, — and lastly, etching the plate with 
an acid. Of the various sirbstances upon 
which the oil may be spread that appears to 
be the best which is the least oxydizable, 
and they may be stated in the following order 
of merit, viz., glass, silver, copper, iron,> zin^^ 
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The Sulphide of Mercury Printing Process 
of ^essrs. Salmon and Gamier, consists in 
applying to paper a solution of sulphur, 
either in chloroform or sulphide of carbon, 
exposing it under a negative to sunshine for 
about a minute, and developing the image 
either with a dabber of cotton charged with 
lamp-black, or by exposing the print to the 
vapour of mercury. In the former case the 
lamp-black, and in the latter case the mercury, 
adheres to those parts only wliich have been 
affected by light. The print is then to be 
immedllttely varnished with gum or albumen. 
The sulphide of mercury forms a dark brown 
substance in the shadows, which is so far 
permanent that it resists the action of alcohol, 
ammonia, and sulphuric, nitric, and hydro- 
chloric acids of ordinary strength ; also the 
action of cyanides, organic acids, and alkaline 
sulphides ; this sulphide of mercury not being 
the same as that treated of by Messrs. Pelouze 
and Fremy, and virhich does not resist all the 
above-mentioned destructive agents. 

A few words now on the Uranium Printing 
Process : 

We have received from a correspondent 
some uranium prints upon albumenized paper, 
which are so good as to raise the process 
considerably in our estimation. In detail 
and vigour they are quite equal to silver 
prints, but the color of the shadows is perhaps 
somewhat too red, and lies between a burnt 
sienna and Vandyke brown ; the whites are 
entirely free from yellowness and as pure as 
the paper itself. These prints we are assured 
have not been fixed in hypo, and that is all 
we are told with respect to them. Should 
any of our readers be experimenting in this 
direction we would suggest to them the 
following mode of proceeding : — 

Albumenize a sheet of paper in the usual 
way, omitting the salt. Hang it up to dry. 
Float the back of it upon boiling water, as 
recommended by M. Laborde, for the purpose 
of coagulating the albumen. Dry it again, 
and put it by for use when required. When 
you wish to print float it upon or immerse it 
in a strong solution of nilxate of uranium, and 
dry it in the dark. Expose it in the pressure 
frame for about the same time as an ordinary 
print, and develop the picture by immersing 
it in a 20-grain bath of nitrate of silver, 
which may be used a great number of times. 
This brings out the picture in all its details, 
and as it will appear when finished. Then 
wash it well in cold water, and lastly in 
boiling water, and immerse it in a very weak 
bath of bromide of potassium in order to 
decompose any free nitrate of silver that may 
remain combined with the lignine of the 



paper and convert it into insensitive bromide 
of silver, the yellow tint of which would not 
be perceived. Then wash again to remove 
the bromide ; and the print is finished. The 
bromide fixing bath may be used a great 
number of times, and it would not redden the 
print so much as ammonia, which after all is 
not a fixing agent, for the ammoniacal oxide 
and chloride of silver are sensitive to light. 

A professional photographer in Jersey 
advertii^es in the present number a simple 
method of producing a graduated background, 
which he has described to us, and which we 
think better than anything that has yet been 
proposed. In fact, the plan is so simple and 
efficient that every photographic portrait 
room should be provided with this piece of 
apparatus, the description of which, illus- 
trated with a woodcut, may be obtained 
by enclosing thirty postage stamps to the 
inventor.' 

And this leads us to another subject. 
Time was, in the early days of photography, 
when new processes and ingenious inventions 
were freely given to the public, and it was 
thought sufficient reward to obtain a favorable 
notice of them in the Photographic Journal ; 
but now photographers seem to have become 
mercenary, and prefer postage stamps to the 
honor of contributing to. the common stock ol 
knowledge. We would propose the following 
plan for consideration. Let us suppose that 
a correspondent communicates to this or any 
other Journal the account of anything new 
and valuable which he has discovered in 
photography. The Editor might then, after 
its insertion, vail the attention of his subspri- 
bers to the inatter, and endeavour amongst 
them to raise a subscription and present the 
inventor with either a silver or gold medal, 
bearing on one side his name, and on the 
other an inscription to the following effect : — 

" Presented by the Editor of and Subscribers 

to Journal, in acknowledgement of a 

valuable improvement in Photography freely 
communicated to that Journal, and published 
in.No.— 18 ." 



There is an amusing article in the last 
number of the " Art Journal," (No. XLiV., 
for September), headed ** Photography for 
Portraits," written by Mr. Ronald Campbell. 
We copy the following analysis of it : — 

'* The object of this essay is to show that the bodif 
of Photography is incompetent to maintain its 
existence in antagonism with the 8otU of Art : that 
no mechanical process can Ions supersede the living 
agency of man's mind : that Uiere could have been 
no jealous anticipation of the discovery of Photp- 
graphy in Sir Joshua Reynolds's hypothetical 
allusioii to the *' littleness and meanness " of ** a 
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view of nature represented with all the truth of the 
camera-obscura,— Photography not hating been 
even dreamt of till more than a half-a-century after 
his death ; besides, that the camera reflects nature 
in all her rainbow hues, instead of the colorless 
stains which Photography produces : that as well 
might the heart-strings of a. Paganini's yiolin be 
emulated by the revolving cylinders of a patent 
music box, or the ephemeral wax figures in a 
barber's window vie with the sculptures of Michael 
Angelo, as Photography's pretensions, in arbitrating 
for itself the noble rank of equality with the arta^ be 
able to maintain it in possession of the usurpation 
which it now assumes ; for it is nothing— and 
never can be anything — ^more than **a servant, of 
servants : " and, lastly, that all the extraordinary 
expertness and parade of literal detail which delight 
the common people, are just the v^y objects which 
the educated painter studies to conceal ; *' for," 
says Bevnolds, " if the excellence of a painter 
CQUBisted only in this kind of imitation, painting 
inust lose its rank, and be no longer considered as 
a liberal art, and sister to poetr^r, this imitation 
■being merely mechanical, in which the slowest 
inteUect is always siire to succeed bedt, for the 
painter of genius cannot stoop to drudgery, in 
- which the understanding has no part : and what 
pretence has the att to claim kindred with poetry, 
but its power over the imagination ? To this power 
the painter of genius directs his aim ; in this sense 
he studies nature, and often arrives at his end, even 
by being unnatural, in the confined sense of the 

word. To mingle the Butch with the Italian 

school hA to join contrarieties which cannot subsist 
tbsether, and which diestroy the efficacy of each 
other. The Italian attends only to the invariable, 
the great, and general ideps • which are fixed and 
inherent in universal nature; the Dutch, on the 
contrary, to literal detail, as I may say, of nature 
miodified by accident. The iittention to these petty 
]^ec.uli«ritles is -the very 'cause of this nAuiainess 
sb much admired in thd Butch pictures, which, if 
wie suppose to be a beauty, is certainly of a lower 
order, that ought to give place to a beauty of a 
iuperior kind, tince one cannot be obtained but by 
departing from the other" — R. C, 

T^he writer of the above essay, advocates 
portrait painting, and disparages photographic 
portraiture. His line of argument is, that 
photography cah neither idealize, nor tell the 
truth, — while the lirtist can do both. Altho' 
we agree with him in thinking that 
photographic portraits are sometimes very 
unsatisfactory, yet we cannot admit the 
principle that a portrait should be an idealized 
representation of the sitter. In our opinion, 
idealization should be strictly confined to 
works of imagination, while a portrait should 
represent a person as he actually appears, and 
not as. he might have appeared had hia career 
and occupations been more exalted. The 
portraitist, be he artist or photographer, has 
merely to study light and shade, and the 
circumstances which determine a pleasing 
expression. It matters not then whether the 
camera or the paint-brush do the copying 
work, provided it be done correctly. The 
fiitter is a fact, his history is a fact, and the 
effects of his Qareer, thoughts, and feelings 



upon the material features of his countenance, 
are facts; these facts should be rendered 
correctly, or the portrait can be at the best 
but a pleasing falsehood. Artists talk a great 
deal of nonsense about the ideal. We 
admire the ideal greatly, in its proper place, 
but certainly not in portraiture. We have 
seen photographic portraits in which the 
finest portraits by Titian, Rembrandt, and 
Reynolds have been equalled in artistic 
qualities, and surpassed in truthfulness ; and 
that being the case we disagree entirely with 
]yir. Ronald Campbell in many of his remarks. 
But these photographic successes appear to 
bear about the same ratio to photographic 
portraits generally as the works of the great 
masters in art bear to those of inferior artists ; 
and artists of the latter class have to ba told 
plainly that they have nothing to brag of over 
photographers of the same grade. The 
majority of the works which cover the walls 
of exhibitions of paintings certainly leave 
much to be desired, and exhibit faults which 
the more extended study of photography 
among artists might correct. 



ON A MODE OF PRODUCING STEREO- 
SCOPIC PAINTINGS, OR PICTORIAL 
WORKS OF IMAGINATION. 

According to a promise given in No. 57, 
we shall endeavour in the present article to 
describe a method of producing stereoscopic 
paintinjgs, or pictorial works of imagination, 
of any size, to be viewed by means of a pair 
of reflectors. The process is exceedingly 
simple, and does not necessarily require any 
knowledge of the rules of peYspective on the 
part of the draughtsman who makes the 
outline of the' second picture from the original 
one ; .although the second picture is in fact a 
perspective view of the objects as they would 
appear if taken from a different station to the 
first. 

Take any pair of small mounted pictures 
intended to be viewed in a lenticular stereo- 
scope. Call the nearest object in the view, 
no matter in w&aipartof the picture it occurs, 
A, and the. moat distant object Z ; and call 
the principal iiiitermediate objects in the 
picture by the other letters of the alphabet, 
beginning with B and proceeding towards Z, 
according to the order in which the objects 
recede from the spectator. 

Now, measure the distance between Z in 
the right, and Z in the left picture, with a 
pair of compasses, and prick off upon a strip 
of card the distance ZZ. Next, measure the 
distance between the two A's, and prick that 
off upon the same strip of card, putting one 
leg of the compasses vinto the same hole as 
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before. You will find the distance between 
the two A's shorter tban that between the 
two Z's. Suppose we call the difference 
between these tw.o lengths the " differential " 
of A, Proceed in the sanH9 wjwy with the two 
B*s, G^s, D's, &c., and call the respective 
differences between these lengths, and the 
length ZZ^the " differentials" of B, C, D, &c. 
You will then find that the differential of A is 
greater tha»,that of B, — the differential of B 
greater thaa that of C, — and so on. 

Before proceeding further, let tins result be 
.learefuUjr. understood, and fiiKed in the mind* 
It may be briefiy stated thus. If we take a 
pair compasses and open the legs until one 
point) k. on A in one picture, and the other 
point, on A in the other picture, and then 
proceed, to span the distanced between the 
.two B^s, the two C's, &.C., (no matter in what 
part of the picture the B^s and Cs occur), we 
shall find the leg&of the compasses must be 
opened wider and wider, as we proceed from 
the nearest obj.^ ctan the view to, that which 
is mo8(^ distant. A^d it appears that the 
reason why stereoscopic effect is produced by 
looking at a picture ta}s:en from the right 
station, by the right eye, and from the left 
station, by the left eye, is because the optic 
axes ^fter passing through two i^'s, suppose, 
on being directed through two M-s, or HJs, 
are made to pass through the e:i.tremities of a. 
^ne which is either longer or shorter than 
• before ; and therefore the point of intersection 
of the optic axes, (that is the point, wher^ the 
object Mr or H: is supposed to be), is either 
caused to recede further from, or approach 
nearer to the spectator than that in which the 
K*8 were united ; which consequently conveys 
the idea, of reliefw 

There are two other points which will be 
/discovered by carefully, examining mounted 
fltereoscopia pictures. One. is that the two 
A's, the tweB's, &c., are alyirays respectively 
upon the same horizontal line. The other is, 
Ihat no object which does not appear in bath 

. pictures can be seexx stereoscopieally ; for any 
object which only appears in ojq^ picture is 
seena^atransparentpbantom^in the stereo- 

' scope. 

Now we come to the application of the 
principles, and that is so simple, that the 
feeder has probably alrpady anticipated wh^^t 
we are about to say. 

A. has the greatest differential, B<> the ne^^t. 

C the next, and so on; and there. is. a. certain 

l^w^ Vi(hlch eoonects the differential of an 

' object with its distance from the spectator. 

But that law is complicated, and need not be 

' icigprously observed in practice. The principal 

' tj^^j; tp bf rcjqqiei^bi^r^d is, that if «in object 



M be half way between A and Z, its differen- 
tial must be more thaa half that of A ; and 
this principle must be observed thcoughout. 

Now, let us suppose that an artist has 
painted a pictMre, and wishes ta paint a. 
second which when viewed in con|unction 
with, the first in a pair of reflectors, shall 
produce stereoscopic illusion* An easel, 
capable of holding both the original picture 
and the blank canvas itpon which the copy is 
to be made is provided. The painting and. 
the blank canvas are placed upon iU side by 
side ; — and upon a shelf which supports both* 
the end of a T square travels, the blade or 
straight edge of which is always vertical. 

The position of the mo^t distant object, Z, 
on the bl^nk canvas is then decided on, and 
accurately marked on its horizontal line by 
means of a pencil mark made upon the T 
square, when., placed opposite ta Z in the 
original paintings The horizontal distance ZZ 
is then carefully measured, and marked upon 
a thin wooden straight edge^ 

The next thing is to determine the position 
of the point A upon the blank canvas. The 
artist must consider how much relief he wishes 
to give to it, a^d take his differential accor- 
dingly. This done the position of A is 
marked on its true horisBental' line by means 
of the T square and straightedge, as before. 
With respect to the intermediate objfects, the 
artist must then consl3br how far they are 
situated:from A, between A and !S, and take 
their respective differentials accordingly. 
Having in this. way determined the principal 
points in the ovitlini^ of the secon^Ji picture, 
that outline may be completed, and the color 
applied exactly as in the fi,rst. 

If the- blank canvas l« pMccd on^ the right 
hand side of the painting, the second picture 
is that which would be seen from a station to 
the right of the first ; and vice-versa. 

' The finished picturies are to be viewed by a 
pair of reflectors in a' way whicb. is too well 
known and un4erstood to require description 
in this pktce. If the paintings are small they 
may be han^i; from the oppbsite sides of a 
window, or if ¥ery largej upoa.the opposite 
walls of a gallery, and lighted \^> a skylight, 
the reflectors being mounted upon a etand 
placed midway vbetween. them. 

We hiave now described the means of 
producing a great novelty in Art, viz., that of 
adding stereoscopic illusion to pictorial works 
of imagination. But in bringing this matter 
forward and shewing how easily it may be 
done, we wish it to be understood that we 
offer no opinion ' as to the artii^tic merits of 
this application of ibp principles of Stcrpo- 
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«copy in what is called High Art. We are 
not amonp^ thQ9e who admire mere mechanical 
eifcellencies in art, and if the poetry of a fine 
painting were likely to be disturbed, or Its 
intellectuality destroyed by imparting an 
appearance pf greater material solidity to the 
objiscts represented, we should certainly object 
stroogly to the adoption of the method 
described in such a pase. Nevertheless there 
wi^ll reipain to th^ artist a h^^gP class of 
«ubjeetfl itt whiick Stereoscopic illusion would 
certainly hfe a great gain ; and we think It 
likely that a l^ereoscopie Pictorial Journal 
like tke •* lUoatrated London News," might 
be very adTantageously illustrated on these 
principles. In fact, there are many important 
appficatiops of th^ reelecting stereoscope 
which remain yet to be worked out, and that 
iustrumei>^ has yet to be popularized. "We 
are certain that Anyone with talent And 
(sapit^ily and who is x^onversant with art 
i^iittew, might cayry oujb |bhj9 ideas suggested 
in the present article, with considerable pro£i. 
To every class of artists, from the historical 
Of landscape painte?, down to the' engraver, 
chromo-lithographer, or mere drawitog-mastef, 
the application of Sterepseopy in the way we 
have suggested, offers a^ novelty which may 
in a variety of ways be successfully carried 
qui, and which vyould ncx doubt greatly please 

Jthepiublip. 

The Editob. 
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The Members of the above Society held 
their first Meeting of the present Session at< 
the Odd Fellows Hajl, August 31st, 1<85S. 

After the usual business, a paper was read 
by Mr. H. Branthwaite, F.S.A., upon 

TH9 gHEMISTBY aP PHOTOGBAPHr. 

Mr, Chairtnan^ Leuiies ^nd Gentlemen. 

The past half of the nineteesth century has been 

: prolific with discoveries the most useful, interesting 

^and faseinatiiig. Human minds have given birth 

<io ideas,. vast* and for. a time so transoendently 

above the thoughts of the masses, that they have 

been voted as iaiposBibiliiies. Intellect has beein 

developed to such an extent that but for the fact of 

our having gvown up amSdikt the results, they 

' would have appeared but as the imagi nation of 

4ioine madman's disordered faaoy, and time wottkl 

feii me to eiiQiDerate ail the discoveries and 

irapfioTeBieiits which have been made, tending 

' moraHy aud soctaUy to elevate man. The last and 

jgreailiest^«f tbsia triuo^hs has but jiust issued 



victoviQus from its almost oTerwhehning difficulties 
and is now thrilling the whole world with wonder 
and admiration, whilst with the rapidity of 
lightning the glorious, news i^ flashed across the 
the broad Atlantic, that, "England and America 
are united, glory to God in the highest, pefice on 
earth, good will towards men ! " 

Amongst all these inventions, that which Cfilled 
into existence t)ie Society before which I have 
to-night the honor of appearing, claims a prominent 
part, whether as Sparhng says, " It be used as an 
assistant to the artist, or o, means of sending l)ome 
from far off scenes of \far and bloodshed, t&^ 
portrait of a firjend, or perhaps the spot on which 
ne died or conquered, for what can equal its 
truthfulness P what can surpass its beauty P The 
art has been madcr subservient to the purposes of 
the artist^ the naturalist, and the mechaiiic, ^nd 
even to the antiquary who 

Bending o*er some jnfyssj tomb 

may be enabled to preserve a lasting meiiiOridr by 
this science." 

So much having already been written upon what 
i^ really known of the "Cb^mistry of Photography," 
renders the prep;iring /of ^ p^per upon t^ subject 
a matter of some diniculty, sfhen we consider thai: 
notwithstaadiog its achieveiqents fuid rapid pro- 
gress, we have tb copCess that i^t i^ still encumMred 
with the long clothes of inll^ncy, ^lujl although we 
.are perfectly af^are that su^h and such manipula- 
tions and processes will yiel4 .9pch ^nd such resultfi, 
yet why tois is so, or what js \h^ fiatuKC of the 
chemi(»l action, upon the suhstaiiqes employ/9d in 
the production of the pfaotogr^phic image, i^ not 
yet understood and may fairly be classed amongst 
those myt«terious eh^emical changes constaptly 
going on and for i^hich we are totaliy at a loss to 
account. Every photographer has foi^i^d ii^ his 
practice, be it amateur- or professional, th^t 
dissappointments and difficulties are ever b/esetting 
his path, and as yet he has no certain course to 
pursue iu order to dvKover the source of these 
annoyances and avoid tlieni in the future ; our 
qertainties ave based .i^pon the results of experi- 
ments!, tried in order to e^tain gopd picture^, and 
I must confess myself, as far ii^s I have hoea able 
to' J^dge, some of the best photographs I have 
seen have been produced by m^re rule of three 
practice, by individuals who neither had nor 
pretended to have any knowledge of chemistry. 

It has long been known that chemical changes, 
both of combination and decomposition, but parti- 
cularly the latter, could be effected by the action of 
the sun's rays. This effect at one time was attri- 
buted to its lumirious' rays, but it is now proved 
beyond doubt thai these changes are produced by 
an imponderable yielding neither light nor heat — to 
which the term actinism, ox chemical power, has 
been applied. The point at which the greatest 
amount of chemical acticin is exerted, is at the verge 
of the violet part of tlie prismatic spectrum, as seen 
in the diagram, A representing the actinic rays 
afriving at th6ir maximom pow^r, first beyond the 
violet, decreasing in intensity till it reaches its 
minimum at the yellow. From thence it is again 
augmented till it reaches an i^pareat maximum at 
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C, the red. The Imniiioiis rays it wUl be fleen are 
wholly confined within the spectrnm, commencing 
only at the point where the actinic have arrived 
at their maximum, and reaching their greatest 
intensity at B, the yellow. The calorific or heat- 
giving rays likewise take their rise at or near the 
▼iolet, and arrive at their maximum at D, extending 
far bej^ond the- luminous spectrum. By thas 
analysmg the sunbeam it is found to possess three 
elements, — which although closely associated^ with 
each other, yet have properties diametrically 
opiposite, the actinic or chemical power arriving 
at its full strengtib at the weakest points^ of the 
luminous A, calorific. , It will be well to notice here. , 
the reason for admitting yellow light only dnrinjgfr 
the manipulations in Kotograj^y.. The aetinic 
rays A having ceaeed to exist, woea the luminous, 
B, have arrived at their maximum. 

It has ahio been proved that more of the acti- 
nism is present at certain hours of the day and 
particular months of the year. During the day we 
have it most between the hours of Sand 12. In the 
year it is found to reach its maximum intensity in 
the Spring months, becoming less in Summer and 
Autumn, when the luminous and calorific prepon- 
derate. In proof of this, various experiments have 
been tried by Hunt in the course of the germination 
of seeds, Havine found that germination went on 
more rapidly under blue ghus, representing acti- 
nism, he was led to have a cucumber frame glazed 
with blue. The result of this was, that although the 
seeds germinated fast enough, the plant was dinu- 
• nntive and yielded nothing, hkving all run to stalk 
voidof chlorophyl (or the green colouring matter 
to be found on all plants) ; bv this experiment, 
which although it failed to proauCe cucumbers, yet 
it proved to him the fisct, that termination depen- 
ded upon the actinic power of the sun's rays, and 
convinced him that something more was required 
for the production of leaf; his next experiment 
therefore, was to follow the course of the spectrum, 
and try the effect of yellow glass, by which means 
he concentrated the luminous rays : his plants grew 
rapidly and most luxuriantly, but they yielded no 
fruit. One course only was now open to him, and 
being determined to work out his experiment, he 
had recourse to the calorific represented by the red, 
having a frame constructed of that colour, and 
found by this that the fructifying principle was so 
augmented as to produce more and finer fruit than 
under any other condition. From these experiments 
he deduced that actinism produced germination, 
the luminous developed the plant, the calorific the 
fruit. This analysis of the sunbeam may have 
appeared somewhat irrelevant to the subject, but I 
hope to prove by it, that it is to the actimsm, and 
the actinism alone, that we have to look for the che- 
mical changes effected in the production of the 
photograph. The termination of a seed is purely 
a chemical change, depending upon the actinic rays, 
and cannot be effected by either the luminous or 
calorifia The same may be said of the photograph : 
its production depends entirely upon actinism, and 
the same results would not be, if we could shut 
out the actinic and use merely the luminous and 
. calorific. Almost all other chemical changes may 
be traced to well-known laws of chemical affinity, 
^ but in the germination of A seed and the photo- 



graphic process; the fotce' which we call actinism 
int^eres as it were with the rc^gular laws of 
chemistry, causing phenomena which we are able 
to view wi^out having the knowledge to unfold. 

In speaking of the chemical agents used in 
photography, I must at the outset give it as my 
firm conviction that most of the milnres of the 
photographer may be traced to the impurity of the 
chemicals used, in many instances this arises from 
carelessness of preparation, but in many more I am 
afraid from the dishonesty of the traider, who in 
his love of gain sacrifices the interests of his custo- 
mers, in wmch of course he is supported by parties 
who unhesitatingly say sacrifice success to cheapness. 

The salts of silver are the moat acted upon b^ 
the actinic rays. The nitrate is the most permanenp 
of these salts and may be kept either, in onrataAs 
or dissolved in distilled water, even in the diffused 
light of the day, not being susceptible to^ the 
decomposing influence of the chemical rays till it 
has come in contact with some organic matter. Its 
permanence is attributed to the nature of the add* 
which, with the oxide of alver, enter into combina? 
tion, tiie effect of which is neutralized on its being 
brought into contact with organic matter. In the 
CoU^ion process a£ oonrse, &at oivanic matter is 
the collodion which retains the iodi& of silver and 
fi)nns the sensitive surfiice. 

From the important part nitrate of silver holds 
in our manipulations, being the ground-work of 
the chemical action of the actinic, rays, it must be 
evident that its purity to the photographer is a 
matter of vital importance,-^the manner of its 
preparation is so well-known as not to need any 
description. I should strongly recommend tvery . . 
photogfiipAMi^Ho''Bidbniit^iimoitttnitft^^^ 
testing before used ; sometimes we find a quantity, 
of free nitric acid, which of course the test-paper 
will readily detect, and may be earily thrown off, 
by placing the crystals in a porcelain or glass 
vessel and holding it over boiling water till the 
silver is heated to a few degrees. As nitrate of 
silver is often adulterated with nitrate of potash^, 
from its similarity and ready fusibility, I should 
next proceed to test for this, which may be done 
by making a solution of say five grains in balf-an- 
ounce of water ; in this, saturate a piece of bibulous 
paper, and if nitrate of potash be present, even to 
the extent of 5 grains in 500, it will be readily 
detected by the paper burning in a similar manner 
to a fusee, which neither ordinary paper nor that 
soaked in a pure solution of nitrate will do. A 
further test may be used as follows : to a solution 
of chloride of sodium, 6 grains to the ounce, add a 
solution of nitrate of silver, 17 grains to the ounce ; 
the whole of the chloride in the chloride of osodiuiii 
will be p^cipitated if the nitrate be pure, but if, on 
the addition of tnore nitrate solution, a further 
precipitate takes place, it is a clear proof that some 
adulteration of most likely either copper or liitrate 
of potash is preset, both of which are alike objec- 
tionable in Photdsraphy. It is sometimes a matter 
of importance to pe able to determine the strongth 
of the nitrate bath after it has been in use for some 
time, and I regrat that Professor Medlock* with 
whom I have been in oorreBpondenoe<» th^ subjeot^ 
was cori^lted to visit Switaerhmd before he bad 
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««p^Ued me with hu apparatiis for easily deter- 
mimng this. It is done by meuis of a cnbic 
centimetre measure and a standard solution of 
chloride of sodium of such a streng^ as that 10 
xubic centimetres should precipitate 3 grains of 
nitrate. This would he an.easy way of ascertaining 
the strength, and as soon as I am in possession 
of fhll particulars, I shall have pleasure in commu- 
nicating them to the Society. The plaji I at 
•present adopt is as follows : Dissolve 6 grains of 
chloride of sodium JBue in 34 fluid drachms of 
-distilled water ; this I call standard solution, 
No. L I then take one drachm of the bottle to be 
tested and add to it 1 ounce of distilled water, 
which we wiir ball solution No. 2. I then add 
drop by drop of No. 1 to No. 2 as long as a pfioci- 
pitate is given. Eyeiy drachm of No. 1 used 
represents half-a-grain of nitrate of silver in No. 2. 
Therefore all that is necessary is to multiplv by 8 
and the product will give the number of haif-^ 
grains in an ounce. 

Before leaving this part of the subject I may 
just state that I have been informed by a photo- 
^apher of some fifteen years standing, who gives 
it me as the resnlt of many experiments, that for 
every ounce of collodion that passes through the 
bath, the solution is robbed of five grains of 
nitrate of silver. Great care should luways be 
taken to keep the nitrate bath from the light, for 
although pure nitrate of silver solved in aistilled 
water as I before stated is not affected by exposure, 
yet, after it is brought into use, each plate that is 
dipped leaves behind it some portion of organic 
matter, which, in conjunction with the oxyeen, 
causes decomposition. This may be illustrated by 
exposing to me son two bottles containing solution 
of nitrate of silvec;rin!toMile->(i£*fB^ch:$(liiMr,««r^^ 
matter has beenrpkit. 

Iodide of potassium is the next article of 
importance to the photographer, and one which it 
is difiicult to obtain pure. This arises either from 
the use of an impure carbonate of potash in its 
preparation, or of carbonate being added to too 

great an excess ; if the first be the cause we shall 
ave'the impurity consist of sulphate of potash or 
chloride of potassium ; if the latter, we have an 
excess of carbonate ; this is easily detected by the 
addition of lime water, which will cause a preci- 
pitate. 

In the nitrate of silver and the iodide of 
potassium we have the two elements forming the 
iodide coating ready for exposure in the camera, 
when the acbnic rays reduce the silver, which is 
deposited in minute particles upon the organic 
matter (collodion). Their capability of doing this 
is shewn by the following experiment'- — Suspend a 
piece of charcoal in a solution of nitrate of silver of 
any strength and expose in the sunlight, when the 
metallic silver will be deposited in beautiful crystals, 
and this will continue until the whole of the silver 
is reduced. 

The next sulject is ihe developing of the latent im- 
1^, and no point in photography appears to have 
• been more contested. After reading considerably on 
the subject, my own opinion is that the developing 
process is but an.ex^nsi^n of the reduction of the 
aaUa alrea(iy comm<»nced during expoaare in Jbbe 



camera, in which the actinism has partly disen- 
gaged the oxygen which the developing agent 
completes. 

The only two developers I shall notice* are the 
proto-sulphate of iron, and p^rro-^llic acid. The 
former of these, from its low price, is not likely to 
be adulterated, but it often happens that owing to 
carelessness in its manufacture and preservation it 
contains sesqui-oxide of iron, known by the angles 
of the crystals becoming yellow or brown ; if they 
are clear, green and translucent^ we may safely 
consider it pure. ' Pyro-gallio acid is produced by 
submitting irallic acid to a temperature of 430^ Faht. 
fltnd its use for photographic purposes is in a great 
measure injured if the temperature has been too 
high, as it causes the acid when mixed ready for 
developing, to decompose more rapidly; freedom 
from color will shew that it has been carefully 
prepared ; its impuritygenerally consists of tannic 
acia, which may be readily detected by a sointion 
of isinglass, causing a precipitate. 

Having now developed the image, it becomes 
necessary to remove the iodide of silver which hiis 
not been acted upon. This is done bj what is 
erroneously termed fixing agents ; for it must be 
apparent that the image itself U permanent^ 
but that part which has not underp>ne the process 
of reduction^ is still sensitive, and if not well and 
thoroughly unshed away, will in its turn decompose 
and afroct the whole picture. And here we have a 
mat proof of the necessity of free use of water, 
both uter the developing and clearins away of the 
unaltered iodide; but if the washing be complete, I 
see no reason why the photograph ought not to 
remain for ever unchanged eitiier oy time or light. 
Th^ cjranide of {^ptassium is the best clearing agent 
we can employ, when the iodide of silver is the 
sensitized surface, as this salt rapidly dissolves in 
a solution of cyanide ; but in cases of positive paper 
proofs where we have the chlorides of silver, hypo- 
sulphite of soda is the best solvent. From the price 
of these two articles they are not likely to be 
adulterated, it is therefore unnecessary to enter 
into any details of tests. 

Unforeseen circumstances in business have pre- 
vented me giving that time and attention to the 
getting up of this paper that I should have wished, 
and that I consider the importance of the subject 
demands. In conclusion, I can only repeat tnat 
the Art of Photography is still in its infancy, — ^that 
great and glorious discoveries have yet to be made. 
Let not therefore dissappointments and difficulties 
deter us from that amount of perseverance which 
is necessary to overcome them ; if none of these 
difficulties existed it would be fatal to the swell 
of triumph which will attend complete success. Let 

us then 

** Despair of nothing we would attain, ^ 
Unwearied diligence our point will gaizL** 

Mb. Osbobk. By-way of oommencing the 
discussion, I would jiist remark that my 
experience slightly differs from that of Mr. 
Branthwaite (unless I haye misunderstood 
him), for I haye frequently found a bath 
considerably improved by an exposure to 
sunshine ; it seems to clean it» 
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Mn. Brjlkthwaite. If much organic 
matter were psesent you would find the silver 
would be reduced very considerably. 

Mb. Osborn. In allusion to the impurities 
of mtrate of silver, I had a bath which gave 
me very bad pictures, or I should say no 
pictures ajt all: the plates decomposed all 
over : on testing the nitrate of silver, nitrate 
of potash was foui&d. A second bath was 
made and went on very well for a few days, 
but gradually began to give the same results. 
Being considerably annoyed and puzzled, I 
w^ led to make some encjuiries respecting/the 
locality of my operating room (as I was i»a 
strange .place), and I found that a quantity of 
chloride of lime had been thrown down a 
drain dose by, and the vapour of the chlorine 
■^ad convcirted the film into chloride of silver. 
On removing to another room aU annoyance 
48ea8ed. 

Mb. Habbzs. I cannot cochoeive it possible 
£or nitrate of silvor to be adulterated with 
nitrate of potashj without being at once 
detected, as the crystals are so widely different. 
I should have thought the merest tyro would 
have seen the impuriiy. 

Mr. Howjbll. . You must recollect that 
itii«re are a great maay photographers who are 
not at ail acquainted vith ehemislay. 

Mb. Harbis. Hie crystals of nitrate of 
jsilver aire flat, while those of nitrate of potash 
.are like needles. 

Mb. Howeli.. Would it not be likely 

that the needle-like crystals would be broken 

dowiLinto dust and so lose their character, and 

"^erefore pas» undetected by inexperienced 

persons. 

Mr. Mobris. I have groat pleasure in 
moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Branthwaite 
for his valuable paper. I would observe that 
I differ from him on the subject of the impurity 
«f cyanide of potassium : some samples I have 
seen only contain 2-ozs. of cyanide to the lb. 
. HypO'Si4phite of 49oda is also often adulterated, 
. ,but not samueh. 

Mr. Ball. I beg leave to second the vote 
of thanks, and have felt highly interested by 
the paper and the experiments, but must 
endorse Mr. Morris's opinion respecting the 
ejanide of potassium. I have seen some 
sold to photographers not worth 2d. per lb, 
Bxtreme whiteness is not a test of purity, 
rather the reverse ; . in fiict, the pm^est. sample 
Ihave met with is ^ a dirty, brown color. 

The Oh AIRMAN. In presenting a vote of 
thanks to Mr. ifoanthwaite for his interesting 
paper, &c., I feel very forcibly that it is one 
of a dlass of papers we much want, — eminently 
practical, scientifically treated, and generaily/ 
nscful. X hope we sl^ have many «ueh^ 



Mb. Osbobn announeed that ki all 
probability Mb. Sutton would give a paper 
lor their next Meeting: 

After some conversation respecting the 
projected Exhibition at Aston Hali, the 
Meeting adjourned. 



*0* Communications to bit (Ul(firef»e^tQ th^ J^ditor^ 
St, Brelade*8 Bay^ Jersey, 
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CORRESP0NDENCB. 



7V> tJm "Editor of Photographic }!'pte9y 

SiBi^—It is a saying that what i^^^yeryjbody'^ 
bufdneHH ia nobody's, and in per^on^tifig im latter 
bdividiiHl for tiie aak^ of making » (^w remarte* 
upon the subject above-named, I fMi| itifQlio^d t<o 
peraiwde mvsi^lf that there is ft rct^pectabl^ bod v^ of 
opticians who must cQHsi(Jer, 9n4 ju»tJy so^ tbat^ 
lUtle or much, — the patent of Mr. GrubVs Is an 
infringement of righU and Ub^r^ies that wi9 enjoy, 
as a matter of coursef in an equal d^gr^* put the 
flatter requires ^Iqpidatibn (I i^nppQ^e since the 
patent is SHttLed end it i^ hinged is to bi^ i)phe(d), 
irona onp acquainted with its pr^tical bearing upon 
the work of an pptlciant before a corrept e^jtimate 
can be formed by the public pf the deprivation- 
thatrvro lay under during the ct>nt4q\ui<kc« of this 
patent; 

I can soIemn]3^:afimire Mr.Qitibh thill ihp lens i» 
not new, and thetr its merits l^re been variondy 
known to myself for a moderate aagle of its picture, 
and to^'Othere^ "Mr;-3Aater'lor instaiiee,. to the fiiil 
ang;le of its picture ; and furtbermore, that I never 
knew before tb^tiany optipian was boo^id jtf> pqhHsh 
the curves of bis^ lenses in order t>P sustain the 
privilege of making them« Tlvis remark appli^ to 
the note appended to Mr. Sister'^ letter. P^rmjt 
me most respectfully to sugfjfest -to . Mr. Qrqbb, 
how was it that whil^ he pursued the Jnvf sljgations 
wbioh kd to l^s adoption of this ieny that he<6hould 
think no one else had made*' it? Bat we xnust 
explain the subject a little. An ppticijan*s tools are 
the " grindifig diii^hes", as oqr honoured and 
distinguished continental neighbour, Prof. Petzyal, 
has denominated theni : it is by a pair of oopo passes 
we describe circles upon paper; so with our opticfil 
tools wo can make our lenses spherical. Should 
we not think it rather ti4rdi# we were not^allowoil 
to describe certain circles on paper. But what is 
this patent that we are not to grind a piece of 
crown glass, convex on one side, and fl^t, or nearly 
so on the other, and cement>tp it a co.ncavo-conveix 
flint, and thus aehromatize it P This is certainly a 
vexatious determination P , Jlowci^me it about, th^t 
we may not have the free use of our tools, glass, skill, 
science, and so forth P Why, simply because 
Mr. Grubb, after he had discovered that it was a 
useful lens,, considers k impossible that anyone 
dse should have isade it before, — so what does ho- 
doP-'he asJbs Her Mejesty's Minister, alias -the 
Patent official, to give him me sole<right of making 
•this 'lens. The minister (or functionary) «ayf», — ** £ 
suppose its ali right ; -we don't «sualljr boiher-oiM? 
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kiisdi. abont ot>tiea1 mnlters, Mr. Gitnb'bj. we 
perceive ire aro dMU>g willi ti g«ntlanMi who will 
rBCtify it anoHier Uitie if anything is smisa."' 
" Gxueltcar," rmponds our fiiend at Dniilin, and 
paysuver tbe&e, (tkis latter circumstance I regret 
*4eeply)t 

On one hot morning in June, about the 21)!t of. 
the month, tha postnmn briujfs tha Photogi'iiphio 
Journal, and we rpeedilj discover what has occurred. 
Wbal's tQ be done P Two important hnsea that 
have been made from time immemorial in our 
workshiips form the suiject of a [atEri when put 
in juxti^MBitiun and aold as a CMiiera. lenx. Nuar 
inenisciw lensea are already largely uaed for various 
purponSi, condeusera and astronomical flelJa, (see 
Criffia'n Optic*. ArL 163), oaletype Uumh, and 
various other purposes; and its-fcliowTthe concavo- 
convex lens is solely wed for the back, flints of our 
pi I otogpu hie eombi nations in the shopa of London, 
taiia and Oarmany. It ia the form, assumed by 
Hcnuhel for the flint bne ia tba teiaacopia olivet 
glass',, whose exact radii have been published to 
the world, — a work, of great akill, vithout even a 
patent being, thought of. Verj- weil. Here are 
'two lenses t£trt are constanUy being made thnt vc 
are prohibited from, converting together into. an. 
^chromatin compound, and selling. Does it require 
a cooacilldr to discoven. some de^ea of noune'nfB 
in this? Hothing mora need belaid, tboiigh I will 
not loM lhi« oppoi-tunitj of l>earing wiloeiiii to the 
^jntereiit vrith which I perused his communication 
tu the London Journal, and; he mill permit niB tii 
sum up 1^ saying, that there are-iea>>ons ojistjng 
.tliat the form, number, and dispositious, of IcnsM 
aliould never become the subject of a patent. I 
. trust Mr. Qmbb will suipport that proposition.. 
Honour is of more precioiia worth>than petirld, niu^, 
goid, and this X am certain ouf respe^tid £r>eod 
Mr. Grubb u about (o 9b«w us.. 

God save tha Queen,r-crov(n her senate with. 
lionor, — her officers wjtb humanity, tit home and 
abroad,— her people with obedience, equity, and 
.^a<pect for good thin){^. 'Etouee ine for saying mi 
much, but Ibave doim. 

Ja«mb T. Goddmd. 



Ta Ua Editor of Photographia Nalei, 
Sib,— J iDoat respectfully, bej;. tt> have the 
(ollowinjC insertvd in your pages. lt< ia the 
result ot; a Wdk and careful idvsstigation- of the 
best fuEinula for lenses for viewi<, and even lor 
purtr&it>|. &e. In good light the one ai ready made 
of 16-in. foci and 2^itt. diameier, will take a 
portrait in a gbua huosa irith shu^ and Nortli 
light iflJess than siat^ Beoand)>, and produce v«ry 
large siied pictures and viewn 13 X H-ins. very. 
free of the ususl distertions. 

The object of my investigations arose from none- 
of tha old or even new formuJa lenses, giving 
anything like a fuir transcript of the turial and 
lineal perspective of tho scene taken, and that tha 
bLickiniiii and want of detail of trees and foliage, 
&c,, must be met by other means than those alfarded 
hy tha opticii previously adopted for photography. 



Those qiialidea, this new lent weme to meet with 

great fidelity combined wuth rapid action, as was 
very amply tested by H. Ba(h, Esq., and Mr. 
Ihoious Gulliver, photographic artist, and myfelt', 
at SwunsEU, rt'uen^y, having the celebrated lenses 
of Petzval and Voigtlanier to test with. I beg Ip 
any that the Itrat lens coastructed from my formula 
iif Gurvaa has been must admirably carried out by 
Mr. J. T. Qoddard, of Whitton, near HoudsIow, 
and hia price for the alx>ve, ready fur the camera, ia 
about £3i fully. Bunmted with lour diaphragms ef 
^^iu., ^'in., I -in., and Jt^-in. opening]! titled in a 
ncrew case The above lens is now. in the poeses- 
aion of Henry Bath, E'a., of Swansea. Thia 
gentleman,. together will) Mr. Gulliver, I am aure, 
will afford HatisEacUirj det^ula ta any penoii 
BQxiomi lU'know the working q^litiai of thw new 
[ens. I seiMJ you two prinlij (though poor) from 
negatives talccn by tfce lens- in question by 
coilodiu-albamen plalext ten minutes exposure, 
which develop very rapidly, a }-iu. atop being 

WCTIOR. OK LI2W. 



I 

f 
4 

No. l,.aemented lens 10.fl. fod. So. 2, menia- 

ue, of plate glasa, IT^iiu. foci. 
TruNting you will do me the honour of inserling 



69, Blenheim Street, Newcastle- up*n-Tyne. 

— The points tent by Mr, Brown are extremely 
fine, and we approve highly of the mode of' 
nioualin^ the lens ;.. but more than thin we cannoti 
at presaol nay. with respect to it.- [Ed. P. N.] 

SIGHT FBOTOGUfPHr. 

2h the Jidilon. of FioUyrapkie Note*. 
Deaa Sib, — i hare taken the liberty to send f»r 
jyonr itiii|>ectitm a portrait taken at night by 
artitieial li^ht by^ means of tba " Fhotogen." The 
iight tvus elevati'd l-H. 7-iu. abMW tba hand of tlio 
siiter, the perHoii being pUced 4-it. Irou the 
" Pliotegen," and dnring (he eipaaute ■ dark fan 
was uiwd to shade the eyes' aid tacs while the 
lower parts are fully exposed, thereby eqiialiainn 
the light emitted Irom tha " Photceen." Tha 
time of exposure was 15 seconds. My room l" 
■ 10-fi, tonsil 8-tt. wide, and 7-ft. high, with whilo 
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cartuBfl drawn at top. The camera is placed 
behind the ** Pbotc^n/' and the sitter iii a direct 
line with the light. 

I have sent these particulars, thinking it might 
be worthy of some remarks in one of your forth- 
tM)miDg numbers. Yours respectfully, 

John Mouls. 
Hackney Boad, Sept. 1858. 

«— The portrait sent by Mr. Moule is as fine as 
anything can possibly be. [£d. p. N.] 



"J, wy The potassium iodizing solution Sr 
made by dissolving about ^H-grs. of iodide of 
potassium in one ounce of alcohol, S. G. *S2d. The 
salt dissolves with difficulty in the alcohol, and 



must be previously powdered in a mortar. If 
absolute alcohol, S. G. 794 can be procured, it ia a 
good plan to dissolve the H-grs. of iodide in 
45 minims of water, and then add absolute alcohol 
to make up the ounce. Iodide of potassium is 
freely soluble in less than its own weight of water, 
but difficultly soluble in alcohol. [£p. P. N.] 

« Photo'* Mr. Atkinson, of Liverpool, imports 
Anthony's Collodion. [£d. P. IST.] 



''The Communications cf Capt, Baxter; 
Mr.Saines; Lewis Hughes; ** JEnquirer ; 
D. Tayhr; ** Amateur;" C. Alger; 
G,^Bobin*; and John MeWaUers^ Junr,; 
toill be inserted in our next. 
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Bound in cloth, price 2s« ; 

A TREATISE ON THE 
POSITIVE COLLODION PROCESS. 

By THOMAS SUTTON, B.A. 

London: Sdcpkin & Mabshall, Paternoster Row, 
or may be obtained from the Author, post free. 

One of the very things Photographers are 

in want o£ 

Inferior Lenses and Combinations made into, 
first-rate instruments at, in all cases, a smallcost, 
and in some cases none, by following the instruc- 
tions of J. ROTHWELL, which are sent by post 
on receipt of a P.Q. mfderfoi^ ». ^ ' '""^^ 

The width of field will be increased from 30^ or 
Z59 to io^, and will be very flat ; the time of 
exposure reduced to one half; and the focal defi- 
nition astonishingly fine and even all over the plate. 

Any photographer with a little ingenuity can 
effect the thing himself when informed how. 

Parties about to buy Lenses will find that these 
instrucUons will save them a great deal of bo^er, 
time, and money, and prevent disappointment and 
chagrin. 

Address : J. ROTHWELL, 15, Burgess Street, 
Harpurhey, near Manchester. 

1^ See Editorial Remarks in Leader of Notes, 
No. 66, 

VIOITETTE PLATES. 

H* Gardner, Wholesale Manufacturer of Plates 
for producing the VIGNETTE STYLE of Printing. 

33» Westfield-street, St Helen's, Lancashire. 

List of Prices and Terms sent on af pUsation. 



NBGMLTIVES by the POSITIVE PBOCESS. 

A Formnla for the conversion of Instantaneous 
Positives into dense Negatives with ease and cer- 
tainty. Price 2s. Also 

Andrews's Adhesive Positive Collodion 

formnla, for rapidity and good keeping qualities 
cannot be surpassed. Price Is, 

JAMES ANDREWS, Chatham Street, Ramsgate. 



THE STEBE08C0PIC MAGAZINE, 
Ho. Ily for August, Price, 2s. 8d. 

1. — The New Museum, Royal Qardens, Kew. 

2. — ^The Cross of Muiredach, Monasterfooice, 
County Louth. 

3. — ^Remarkable Block of Double Refiracting Spar 

Published by LOYELL REEVE, 5, Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden, London. 

Superior Photographs on Cards, 

Tofle (Srge, ftc. 

These are taken direct in the camera, and prove 
very convenient for sending by Post, inserting in 
Lockets, &c. 

A specimen sent by Post with further information 

for 12 staini^ ^ ~ " " v;^"^ 7 ::; 

Printed directions for packing the same'' with 
samples to simplify 5b, 

"Thespedmsn enclosed is good." — Zondoit PhotoffrO' 
phie Jowmal, 

" The Process is ingenious and it is evident wiU yield 
very beautiful re8ultB".->£«o«rpao{ tmd Mitnckester 
Photographic Journal, 

"Mr. Bullock has enelosed us a positive portrait on the 
back of one of his address Cards ; the race of the card 
being perfectly dean. It is one of the prettaest portraits 
we mtve seen for some time."— PAoto^ropAio Notes, bjf 
T. Sutton, B,A, 

T. BULLOCK, FHOIOORAFHEB, 

BRUNSWICK STREET, MACCLESFIELB. 

ACHEOHATIC COMBHSTATIOirS 
For Portraits and Landseapes. 

No. 1, having lenses 2|' ins. diam. and a combined 
focus of 5 to 6 inches producing Portraits 6 by 4 
and Landscapes 5 by 6. 

No. 2, having lenses 2|-ins. diam. and a combined 
focus of 7^-ins., producing Portraits 6|-ina. by 4^ 
and Landscapes 9 by 7. 

No. 3, having lenses 3 J-lns. for Portraits of 7 ina. 
and Landscapes of 12 ins. 

No. 4, havmg lenses 3J-ins. for Portraits to about 
10 ins. and Landscapes to 16 ins« ' 

List of prices on application. 

J. T. OODDABD, Jesse Cottage, Wlutton, 

NBAB HOUNSLOW, LONDON, (w,) 
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We published in the last number of this 
Jeurnal a new formula for the manufacture 
of collodion, by which we endeavoured to 
sh«w that a collodion, superior in some 
important particulars to any that has yet 
been employed by photographers, might be 
produced. To this new collodion we gave 
the name of Alcoholic Collodion, from 
its containing considerably more alcohol and.» 
less ether than common collodion. As this 
matter assumes in our eyes increasing im* 
portance, we will bring it once more before 
the notice of our readers, and point out some 
good properties of the new collodion which 
escaped our notice in the last number. 

If our readers will refer to any of the old 
Treatises on the Manufacture of Collodion, or 
if they will test the specific gravity of the 
collodion commonly sold by manufacturers, 
they will find that hitherto it has been the 
general custom to use less alcohol than ether 
in the mixture which forms the solvent of 
the pyroxyline, altho' it has been generally 
admitted that the addition of alcohol has 
the tendency to render the collodion more 
sensitive, and at the same time more easy to 
manipulate. But it seems to have somehow 
escaped the notice of experimenters to try 
the addition of alcohol in its anhydrous or 
absolute state, as distilled with quick lime, 
instead of that which is commonly called 
" absolute alcohol," but which in reality 
contains as much as 10 per cent, of water. 
In short it appears that experiments have 
been tried with alcohol S.G. •820, that is 
with the strongest alcohol which can be 
produced by simple distillation, instead of 
with the really anhydrous alcohol S.G. "794, 
which can only be produced by distillation 
with quick lime; so that it has not been 
generally known that the latter kind of 
alcohol may be used in a large proportion as 
compared with the ether in the mixture 
which forms the solvent of pyroxyline; and 
we eonsider it a valuable discovery which we 
have made, that absolute alcohol may be 
extensively added to ether in the manufacture* 
of collodion. 

It appears £rom> experiments made by us, 
and which seem to be quite eojEiclusive, that 
the best collodion for general practical use, is 
that which is made by adding one part of 
absolute ether S.G. '720 to four parts of 
absolute alcohol S.G. -794, dissolving in 



this mixture from six to eight grains to the 
ounce of good photographic gun cotton, — and 
iodizing it with the usual iodizer, in the 
proportion of one part of iodize to three of 
plain collodion. This is without doubt a 
much better fortnida for collodion than any 
that has been yet published, and we conceive 
that collodion thus made possesses advantages 
which will be certain ere long to bring it 
into general use. These advantages we will 
briefly state again under the following heads : 

Facility of Manipulation, — When collodion 
contains the usual large quantity of ether it 
is x^t easy to eaat a plate properly in hot 
weather ; and it generally happens under any 
circumstances that even when an operator 
has attained considerable skill in the process 
he fails in producing an even layer of iodide 
of silver, when the film is viewed by trans- 
mitted light on removal from the nitrate bath. 
It frequently happens, even in skilful hands, 
that the collodion which has run to the edge 
or corner of a plate flows back again, when 
the plate is tilted, oyer the part which has 
become partially dry, so as to produce a 
cloud or wave. If anyone will examine 
critically the film on removal from the nitrate 
bath, he will in general find a wave existing 
near some edge or comer, whidii has been 
produced by the cause stated. But when 
there is much less ether in the film it does 
not dry so rapidly, and these irregular 
markings do not qcour, because the collodion 
flows like oil over the plate, and may be 
passed backwards and forwards over tho same 
place with impunity. A plate is therefore 
more easily coated with alcoholic than with 
common collodion, under any circumstances, 
but particularly in hot weather; and when 
coated it exhibits an ev^n film. Again, the 
less ether the film contains the more easily it 
is wetted in the nitrate bath, and the more 
easily the developer fiows over it ; which are 
by no means unimportant advantages. 

Sensitiveness, — It might be concluded d 
priori that alcoholic collodion would be more 
sensitive than common collodion, and that 
we find to be the case; for if the same 
ingredients are mixed according to the old 
proportions, and the same bath and developer 
used, a longer exposure is necessary. This 
experiment is conclusive on the hei ~ 
sensitiveness. 

Density and half-tone. — Alcoholic co] 
contains more pyroxyline than the common 
sort, and therefore the film has more body. 
This modifies the efiects of solarization from 
over-exposure, because when a larger quantity 
of material is acted on by light we may 
suppose that altho* the surface layer is 
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solarized, still the part beneath it may be 
to some extent protected, so that density may 
be obtained in a thick film when it could not 
in a thin one ; moreover, since the lights may 
be permitted to receive a longer exposure 
without injury, the details of the shadows 
may be better brought out. It has frequently 
been observed in the paper processes that 
thick paper gives denser negatives and better 
half-tones than thin paper,— and this is 
equally true of thick collodion films. 

Alcoholic collodion has therefore the good 
qualities of being very easily manipulated, — 
very sensitive, — and giving good density and 
half-tone ; — add to tibis that the film is so 
strong and adhesive to the glass as to bear 
an unusual degree of rough treatment in 
washing, and that it is perfectly structureless, 
and g^ves very clean and pure lights, and the 
reader will perceive that alcoholic collodion 
is a good and practically useful vehicle for 
general purposes, and that it offers great 
facilities to the tyro in the art, and great 
advantages over the collodion hitherto em- 
ployed by photogpraphers. 

The good keeping qualities of alcoholic 
collodion are also worth pointing out. It is 
well-known that iodized collodion gradually 
deteriorates by keeping, until in time it 
becomes red, insensitive and useless. This 
effect is due chiefly to the ether contained in 
the collodion, and the more ether there is the 
more rapidly the change takes place. Now 
the first peculiarity that struck us in the 
alcoholic collodion was the paleness of the 
tint produced on adding the iodizer, and the 
comparative slowness with which the tint 
changes to a deeper yellow; for even after 
several weeks the iodized collodion, (altho' 
iodized with iodide of potassium), does not 
pass beyond a straw-yeUow color, nor is its 
original sensitiveness much impaired* 

It will be observed by an advertisement on 
the wrapper that we are about to manufacture 
this collodion for sale, with the assistance of 
a gentleman whose acquaintance we have 
recently made, and who, by profession, has 
been an Inspector of Distilleries, and who is 
also a practical photographer. We are 
building an additional laboratory and cellars 
for the purpose ; and as in the course of time 
experiments may reveal new facts we shall 
o secrets from our readers, but publish 
enHHiing connected with this subject; at 
th^Hbe time that we shall be glad to learn 
the^Wtture of the results obtained by others, 
and to compare notes with them. The 
dry processes will also form a subject for 
experiments, and also the coUodionized paper 
process, and the various methods of trans- 
ferring; and we have no doubt that these 



practical operations in which we are about to 
engage will from time to time furnish the 
materials for interesting articles in this 
Journal. 

•The following communication from M. 
Gabriel de Rumine appears on the first page 
of the last number of the Bulletin of the 
French Photographic Society :•— - 

** I have produced direct positives by fbllowrng 
the method described by Mr. Sutton in the 
Photographic Notes, nublished at Jersey. 1 
coat a sheet of paper witn a saturated solution of 
bi-chromate of potass and gelatine, and then cover 
the surface with a light coatine of plumbago. 
Thus prepared I expose the paper tor a quarter-of- 
an-hour to sunshine, under a negative. I then 
place the impressed paper in boiling water. The 
parts acted on by light remain fixed and insoluble, 
while the parts whi& have been shaded are easilv 
removed by rubbinff with a tuft of cotton wool. 
The prints thus obtained resemble those which 
were exhibited by Mr. Pounoy, in London, and 
printed by a secret process. I tiiink this process 
susceptible of great improvement, and it is 
desirable that pnotographers should direct their 
experiments towards it, as it would enable us to 
dispense with the use of the silver salts, and 
costly substances in printing, and yield prints 
likely to be as permanent as those in pnnting 
ink. I shall pursue my experiments in this 
direction and make the results known to the 
Society." 

The printing processes with bi-chromate of 
potass are beginning to attract much attention 
abroad, and we have no doubt that before 
long the silver salts will be superseded for 
printing purposes by less costly and more 
permanent substances. We are frequently in 
communication with Mr. Pouncy, and he tells 
us that he does not intend to publish his 
process until after the prize offered by the 
Due de Luynes has been awarded to the 
successful competitor. In the meantime he 
is not idle, but gradually improving his 
process. The following extract from his last 
letter will no doubt be read with interest :— 

"I received yours of August Slst, y€»terday. 
Tou say you cannot get depth by the trials you 
have made. I have printed pictures since I saw 
you with as much depth as an ordinary engraving." 
[Then follows an account of a good modification of 
his process, which if all the world knew instead of 
ourselves only, we should be better pleased]. " I 
do not pretend to assert that I can obtain all I wish 
in a picture at all times, but this I do assert, that 
I have pictures that contain all half-tone, detail, 
and depth ; therefore if the process will give it in 
one case, it will in another, the same conditions 
being present. If we do not obtain it, it is, I 
honestly believe, through imperfect manipulation^ 
which we cannot expect to understand all at once. 
I would ask Mr. Shadbolt, are not my carbon prints 
far better than the first productions of Talbot P Is 
not CABBOir-PBiNTiNG as much a new invention P 
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Again, we know many persons woald not look 
favourably upon photographs of any kind for years, 
until tibeir vision had been educated, as it were. 
Henoe arif e many obj ections to photomphy, even 
now. Apply the same remarks to carbon pictures, 
and it becomes a matter of taste, and as we cannot 
account for taste, such objections are not worth 
notice. When Mr. Shadbolt has failed to produce 
prints by my process it will be time enough to 
raise his objections. The clay of which we mortals 
are composed is far more susceptible in some than 
in others of receiving false impressions ; but there 
are none so blind as those who will not see ; a 
man must be blind indeed not to see through 
Mr. Shadbolt," &c, &c. 

Carbon printing is now beginning to attract 
considerable attention on the Continent, but 
of the various processes which we have 
published in this Journal, from time to time, 
there is none so simple in the manipulation 
as Mr. Pouncy's, and we believe his to be 
the best. 

We insert the following extract from the 
Athenaum : — 

" A successful attempt has at last been made to 
obtain what has long been a desideratum in 
lithography, namely, the means of transferring a 
chalk drawing from paper to stone, so as to yield 
any required number of impressions. Mr. Paul 
Gauci, whose name, and that of his father, have 
long been honorably known in connexion with 
drawing on stone, has discovered and holds the 
secret of this desirable process. From the practical 
means afforded us of testing the operation, it 
seems highly satbfactory, but the number of 
impressions which such transfers will give, in 
comparison with drawings on stone, has ^et to be 
seen. It has long been known that writings and 
drawings in ink, executed in plain black lines, 
made on prepared paper, can be transferred most 
perfectly on to a stone surface, and be multiplied ad 
infinitum, but all attempts to completely transfer 
shaded chalk drawings have hitherto failed. By 
Mr. P. Gauci's process, however, any one can 
sketch or draw in chalk upon his pleasantly smooth 
or, if requisite, roughed paper, and have numerous 
impressions in printing-ink, or, what is more capti- 
vating to amateurs, in black lead, so printed as 
really to have the effect of an ordinary lead-pencil 
drawing. Some studies from Nature, and of trees 
especiaSy, drawn by Mr. Gauci himself, which 
have been printed in this process, are absolutely 
deceptive. For drawing-masters at schools we 
are of opinion that this new discovery will be of 
infinite value". 

Might it not be possible to transfer a 
carbon print to stone, and multiply impres- 
sions by means of the lithographic press? 
Or might not a carbon print which would 
take ink be made directly upon stone by 
a method better than that of M. Poitevin ? 
Nothing is so much wanted now as the means 
of multiplying, in printer's ink, and by means 
of the printing press, really satisfactory 
untouched photographs. 



We copy the following interesting article 

from one of the Birmingham local papers, (the 

Birmingham Journal). If Mr. Breese would 

favor us with the particulars of his process 

we are sure they would greatly interest our 

readers : — 

« Owing probably to the character of Birmingham 
manufactures, no town possesses a greater number 
of really ^od photographers than this. Several 
important improvements m apparatus and chemical 
mat4riel have originated here — ^professionals and 
amateurs meet periodically for the discussion of 
principles and practice — and no better exhibition of 
what English and foreign operators can do has been 
held in the provinces than that which the Local 
Society got up at theHen and Chickens last Autumn. 
Until this other day, however, we were not aware 
. that we had amongst us an amateur capable of 
producing pictures quite equal to those wonderful 
transcripts of sea and sky which have made the 
name of Le Grav well-known wherever photoeraphy 
is practised. The gentleman to whom we lUlude is 
Mr. Charles Breese, of Stanton Place, Icknield 
Street, West, a Member of the Birminffham Photo- 
graphic Society. Having accidentslly had the 
opportunity of inspecting some specimens of his 
skill, we regard their production by a townsman as 
redoimdins to our credit as an Art-loving commu- 
nity, and therefore, though impublished, a 
legitimate subject for public notice. The pictures 
we have seen include landscapes, sea views, street 
scenes,. &c., which seem to have been selected in 
order to show how Mr. Breese can triumph over 
the difficulties that ordinarily beset photographers. 
They have been taken by the collodion process on 
glass, and being double, to serve as stereoscopic 
slides, the practical photographer will understand 
how, if only equal to Le Grays pictures in power 
and truth, they may yet possess qualities evincing 
even a higher range of manipulatory skill. This is 
especially noticeable in regard to those of the 
series before us which more directly provoko a 
comparison. 

" Perhaps the most remarkable picture executed 
by Mr. Breese is a view of the sea off Llandudno, 
Close to the Great Onne's Head. A quiet summer 
breeze is playing over the surface, here rippling the 
long swell which roUs shoreward, there scarcely dis- 
turbing the quiet and sunny bit which shows that a 
sand-bank is beneath, while farther out the waves 
are of that short broken-up character usually 
observed in what sailors call *' a chopping sea." 
Looking at the picture, one might imagine mat he 
was gazing on the sea itself. But for the disen- 
chanting rattle of a four-feeder printing machine a 
few yards from us, we should be wondering how it 
was that the hoarse murmur of the waves as they 
swept up the bay was not making itself heard. 
Breaker, rolling wave, and ripple, have all been 
seized, as it were, and " commanded to stand still" 
until old Sol, artist and portrait-painter in general, 
had secured their likenesses. Nothing has 
lost. The glossy surface of the water— the 
light on the waves as they rise and fall — shi] 
and twenty miles off— all have been transfe: 
Mr. Breese's "canvas,** so as to make it 
nature's self. Equally wonderful is a view taken from 
the pier in Kingstown Harbour. *< Landscape, storm 
clearing off,*' is a common enough subject in our 
exhibitions, artists sometimes waiting till the 
finishing touch is given before deciding by what 
name the darling of their brush should be christened. 
No room for doubt in this case. It was worth the 
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drenching Mr. Breese enduied ii( the c 
science and art, to have secured so gltnions 
cript of the beautiM of doudland. Overhead all 
ia blsekneu, &nd]FQucan.alii(OSt see the huge raior 
drops ti8 they patUT amoogst tfie ri^ffiing at thp 
ships beueaili the town, or hreaJi up the smoollmcss 
of the waveleW as they couise in from the open 
bay. But away in the distance, over the green 
hills of Howth, tba sun ia struggling to break 
through ; the curtain of the huuipane is being 
lilted, and magnificent ooaltait* of li^t and shade 
are seen. There is nothing Itiaipv or harah in 
the whole view ; all tlie tooEs are soft, and round, 
and true to nature. Bac^ upon bank of clouds, in 
well-defined bat eoeentric series, occupy many 
miles of background dnwu to the edge of the norizon, 
and within the picture aie bilUaida pasture^ rocky 
surfaces, villas, tbe streets of Kini^wn, the sea, 
and a dosen ships. The peculiar texture and form 
of each o^ect are b»utifullv lendared. Another 
Tiew, taken at Kingstown, naving her Majesty's 
ship Jfjax Sot the principal object, is also a noble 
pictnre. With abdgbt but nicely chequered sky 
in the background, ererf rope and ^ai stands out 
clear and distinct ; and tbe sea and town are. as 
effectively caught as ia the one just refeicad t^ 

" It ia obrious that to have Buccessftillv depioled 
rising wave, ever-changing light, and shifting 

eload, Mr. Breese must have taken his picture by 1 

aa instantaneous process. Another of the series, | ^^^l 
representing Powerscourt WsterfsU, in the county —"""•• 
oiWicUow, shows Uiis still more strongly. In all 
the photographs of this kind whieh we have 
previously seen, the descending water has usually 
assumed the appearance of an enormous whitey- 
blue table-cloth, hune for dryingpurposes over the 
fece of a very indefinite cliff. This was owing to 
the length of time which the process usiully 
occupied. The csscade was allowed to photngrapn 
itself over and over again. Instead of a dashing 
stream, breaking on a hundred points, and sur- 
rounded by clouds of spray painted in all the hues 
of the rainbow, it became infinitely less picturesque 
than would have been a photograph of Kitty 
of Coleiaine's milk pitcher at the moment of the 
catastrophe celebrated in Irish song. But with 
Mr. Breese's camera and hood In its neighbourhood, 
Powerscourt Waterfall assumes a very different 
aspect. Its leapingB and dashings, its gradations 
of volume, its very spray, are all painted in a way 
we could scarcely have believed possible ; while the 
tree stuiding out so grandly m the foreground, 
with the slaty cocks on either side, are given with 
such solidity and minuteness aa to prove that the 
subtlety of the instantaaeaus process used by the 
operator does not involve a sacrifice of power. 

" Having thus cursorily glanced at a few of the 

long series of landscapes which Mr. Breese has 

taken, we turn to one or two of local interest. It 

would have been a pity had we not possessed some 

~ie most slirring day Birmingham 

ing the present century, but tJie 

hj the illustrated newspapers on 



of represent respectively the arrival and departure of 
ls- I her Majesty from the Town Hall The vfevirH were 
taken &om the offices of the Birmingham Canal 
Company, at the tc^ of Faradia* Street, and of 
coone include all tba featurea of the sea of lib 
which ebbed and flowed so strtmgly on the evmitAil 
day betwiit that point aiid Qbitist Church. Pictuzes 
more full of a nim ation it is impossible to conceive. 
The arrival scene shows the crowd Eterally on ^e 
tiptoe of expectation, seyeial groups near the artist 
being caught in the most picturesque and amusing 
attitudes. While some Me content to clasp the 
pillar of the great lamp, others, in the forgetfulness 
of their loyalty, have their arms round the waist of 
wife or sweetheart, unaware that a gentleman 
behind was handing them down to immortality in 
that loving fashion. The dense crowd, the thronged 
windows, thedecorationsof private and public buil- 
dings, the line of Hussars, the carriage of Her 
Majeaty, the Ohrist Church platforms, the very 
boor at which the Quean arrived — all axe as 
distinctly and individually vieibls as if they had 
been pamted by Horace Vernet, life size, for a 
national picture, though the plate ia not more than 
an inch-snd-a-half in dismeier Tlie " departure" 
is equally remarkable for its amusing Gdelitr. The 
crowd is beginning to separate ; baie-headed Coun- 
cillors are running about in search of their carriages ; 
but rapid aa tljeir movements are, they arc not quick 
to prevent Mr. Breese's wonder-working 
seiimg rheir lifted leg, and skowing it sus- 
' pended in mid-air. One gentleman is caught in 
: the very intereatiDg operation of applying hia 
I handkerchief to his nose. We question if street 
! scenes at all equal to thepe baveever been proditced 
in England or elsewhere, whether regarded as worka 
! of ait or of photographic science, sod we think it a 
' pity they have not been published. 

" We are much miatakcn if there is not involved in 
the process by which these pictures are taken 
another advance towards that perfection which will 
no doubt, ere the century closes, find the sun no 
longer a mere etcher of blacks and greys, but pain- 
ting a portrait and limning a landscape with the 
ray est colours which the chemist's laboratory 
aflurda. We believe that on« or other of the 
chemicals used by the geotlemau of whom we have 
beensp^aking is ufamoresensitive nature llian is 
commonly used, but probably dexterity of manipu- 
lation, and skill in the treatment of the plates, has 
much to do with the production of these pictures. 
One fact we happen to know. , I'hey are so 
instantaneously taken that the merest fiash of ligh' 
upon the camera is amply sufficient for the comple- 
tion of the process. The ordinary movement of the 
hand not being quick enongh, Mr. Breese is con. 
trivine an apparattu to ensure the gisatest possible 
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u) mtenseiy bright, the rays of 
lingly powerful, that the most 
1 professionals failed in nearly 
every case to produce aaatiafactory result Though 
frjm thirty to fbtty gentlemen were stationed with 
their, cameras at various points of the royal progress 
we had not seen one tolerably good picture until 
two taken by Mr, Btocso were shown us. Ttcy 



We alluded in our la«t number to anew 
combiDation of lenses for views, oi portndts, 
vihich has lately been invented by a gentle- 
man at Manchester, and in which distortion, 
of the image ia ahsolutely cortei:ted. Our 
coirespofideat does not intend to take out 
patent for this aiiaflgement, but ia in 
treaty with Mr. Kos.s to manufacture them for 
hiia, for sale. We haye submitted tho 
{matter to tba Astronomer. Royal, and his 
c^inion is that the lens does absolutely cure 
distortion ; but with leepect to oUier quaUties 
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he is not ptepated'to offer an opinion without 
such an investigation as he has not at present 
time to undertake. We have not yet received 
from Mr. Koss the comhination which he is 
making for us on this new principle. Should 
any of our readers be thinking of purchasing 
a new lens, we advise them to await the result 
of our trial of this new combination before 
doing 80, as we shall certainly have something 
more definite to say about it in the ne^t 
number. 




Since the foregoing remarks were written 
respecting Mr. Pouncy*s process, we have 
received from him a letter and a print. In this 
print, all that could be desired is accomplished. 
The whites are as clean as the paper itself,— 
the blacks as vigorous as a freshly printed 
lithograph, or a freshly pitched paling, — and 
between these extremes every intermediate 
gradation of tint is faithfully rendered, while 
the hard outlines of the architecture are cut 
as sharp as the edge of a razor. This print 
is a complete success, and in speaking 
hereafter of Mr. Pouncy's Carbon Printing 
Process, we must be understood as speaking 
of one which has now arrived at the same 
degree of perfection as any other printing 
process, and which yields results at least 
equal to any other in an artistic point of 
view. There is no more feeble black lead 
instead of vigorous black, — no more want of 
half-tone or detail. After many months of 
indefatigable labour, Mr. Pouncy has at 
length perfected the most important discovery 
that has been made in Photography. This 
discovery is not merely applicable to carbon, 
for the results may be varied in an infinity of 
different Ways by using tinted papers and 
substituting rich browns and purples for lamp 
black. The print now before us is printed 
upon a peculiar kind of very thick paper, and 
the margin has been protected, so that the 
print and its mounting are all on one sheet, 
no cardboa^. . being required. The cost of 
producing this print was less than that of 
the cardboard which is ordinarily used in 
mounting a print. The materials of the 
process are far less costly than any which are 
now employed in photography, — the manipu- 
lation so simple that anyone may succeed on the 
first attempt, — and the prints as permanent 
as engravings. These facts we state with 
confidence from onr cert-ain knowledge of 
the process as communicated to us by Mr. 
Pouncy himself. 

In the letter we have just received Mr. 
Pouncy once more asks our advice as to what 
is to be done with this important process, 
and the tone of his letter leads us to the 
belief that^ could a suitable sum be raised at 



once by photographers, he would make the 
process public. If, then, within the course 
of a week £100 could be collected from our 
subscribers, we have no doubt of being able 
to publish the process in the next number of 
this Journal ; and that would be a plan we 
should much like to see accomplished. On 
the other hand we have been invited by 
Mr. Pouncy to co-operate with him in 
carrying the process out commercially in 
some way or other, and if the appeal we now 
make is not responded to, we shall probably 
join him in operations of some kind ; which 
would not however affect the publication of 
this Journal, as at present, or interfere with 
the other operations in Ti^hich we are engaged. 

But the matter shall be for a few days 
entirely in the hands of our readers. If £100 
could be at once offered to Mr. Pouncy he 
might accept it and publish his process ; b\it 
from what w6 know of him we feel sure the 
chance will not occur again. Let photo- 
graphers then combine at once, and treat 
this matter in the way in which it ought to 
be treated. Let everyone to whom this 
appeal is made subscribe at once to the best 
of his ability. All that is required is to send 
us a letter stating what sum the writer is 
prepared to give When called ort for his' 
subscription, and we will publish the list of 
subscribers in the next number of this 
Journal; and we hope along with it the 
particulars of Mr. Pouncy's process. 

Here then is the second and it will be the 
LAST attempt we shall make to give Mr*. 
Pouncy's process to the world. Should it 
fail, it will be simply a nationd disgrace, and 
Continental and American photographers will 
have just reason to be amazed at the apathy 
shewn by Englishmen in this matter. 



StJGGESTlONS f6r IMPROVEMEl^rrS DT 
THE CAMERA, AITD MOUNTINGS 01^ 

LENSES. 

By Thomas Suttok. 

IWritien for the September Meeting <f the 

Birmmfham JPhotoffraphiG 80oietg.'] 

M&. CHAi&MAN- AKD GBNTLEltSM. 

When I received, for insertioh in the Journal of 
\ your Society, the report of yonr last Meeting 
was accompanied by a letter from your S( 
inviting me to contribute a paper fcryour; 
Meeting. I can assure you ' i felt much 
by the request, and it has bete an agreeaUe' 
me to comply with it. 

Mr. Osborne proposed that I should take for 
my subject "The Photographic Camera, and 
Mounting of Lenses," and lay before you certain 
suggestions which have occurred to me for the 
improvement of the instrument by means of which 
photographic pictures are taken. The subject is 
important, and I feel the more pleasure in submit- 
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ting my remarks to . your notice, because I am 
sure tliat an andience in such a town as Birmingham 
must be likely to contain many ingenious practical 
men who will perceive at a glance the merits of any 
real improvement in apparatus which may be 
pointed out. 

But first let me observe that my object in 
proposing certain modifications in the present form 
of the photographic camera and mode of mounting 
photographic lenses, is, that we may improve our 
means of obtaining a good picture, and not that 
the instrument may be rendered more portable, or 
more convenient, or prettier to look at, or cheaper 
to buy. I feel sure that I am expressing the 
opinions of every one present, when I say that 
since photographic pictures have now reached a 
high point of excellence in the hands of skilful 
operators, no one should rest satisfied with only 
tolerable results obtained with comparatively little 
trouble or cost, if it caii be shewn that by any 
improvement in his apparatus, and by bestowing a 
little more trouble and thought upon the matter, 
better results can be obtained. I mean that we 
must now look more to the end, and less to the 
mere conveniertc^ or economy of the means 
employed ; and if with a rather less portable, and 
pernaps more costly instrument, better pictures can 
DC got, then we must rather congratulate ourselves 
that a little extra trouble and money can be well 
laid out, than grumble because the camera and lens 
are a little heavier and cost a trifle more than they 
did before. In fact, I feel sure that there is not 
one among you, who does not agree with me that 
it would be better, if need be, to carry the apparatus 
to the field in a waggon, drawn by a team of horses, 
and return with gOod negatives, than to walk there 
comfortably with the whole of the apparatus in 
one*s coat pocket, and return with indifferent 
pictures; for surely labour is a pleasure when it 
ends in success, — amusement a toU when it ends in 
profitless results. 

In a word then, I will endeavour to direct your 
attention to some defects which I observe in the 
ordinary construction of cameras and lenses, and 
will suggest how I think they may be remedied, 
without caring to consider whether the apparatus is 
thereby rendered heavier, or more costly, or 
unsightly, — or whether the bulk of amateurs or 
professionals are likely to trouble their heads 
about these improvements, — or the trade likely to 
modify the instruments which are now made and 
sold by the gross. My remarks are addressed 
to the thinking, pains-taking photographer, who 
will be glad, I am sure, to have any method 
pointed out to him, by which his own apparatus 
be improved, 
the point, then :— 

rill assume, for the sake of argument, that the 

of the lens do their work properly, and 

a good image upon the focusing screen, 

tat the camera is light-tight, and well put 
together. - The question then becomes, — ^is all 
extraneous light which enters through the lens 
completely prevented from falling upon the image ? 
I regret to say that in general it is not ; and my 
object in this paper wilTbe to endeavour to show 
why, and where, stray light finds its way into the 
camera^ and falls upon the pictiire. 




Suppose, gentlemen, you were any of yon to 
enter an artist's studio, and observe him at work 
before his easel, and ^ou saw that while he was 
painting one part of his picture in pure clean colors, 
a monkey seated upon his shoulder was amusing 
himself, unknown to the artist, with applying a 
long brush filled either with black or white paint, to 
some other part of the picture— would you not be 
inclined to knock that mischievous monkey off his 
perch, and remonstrate with the artist for permit- 
ting such an animal to enter his studio P Now, the 
unmrtunate photographer is very much in the 
position of the artist in the above case, only instead 
of the monkey, he has to deal with a tiiousand 
stray beams of light which the optician has allowed 
to enter the camera, and which paint a second 
picture of their own upon the legitimate image. 
Let us then do battle at once with these straggling 
rays, •—trace them back through their tortuous 
paths to the point of ingress, and banish them from 
the image, so as to get pictures free from accidental 
blurs and fogs. 

The way to deal experimentally with this 
subject, is to take the camera out of doors, and 
expose it to a view that is strongly lighted,— then, 
(tne end of the camera being open, and without the 
ground glass), to throw the black cloth over your 
head, and draw it tightly under yonr chin and the 
bottom of the camera, and observe what light ^ou 
see within, bearing in mind that whatever light 
from any part enters your eye, would also fall upon 
the sensitive tablet in the same place. 

I will first discuss the case of the view-camera and 
lens with a stop in front. 

The first thing you will observe in this or any 
other camera is, that the picture formed by the 
lens is round and larger than the oblong end of the 
camera, so that on all four sides of the camera, 
next to the open end, a luminous image is thrown, 
in the shape of the segment of a circle; consequently 
the reflected light from these four segments, which 
enters your eye* and renders them visible, from 
all possible positions, must fall upon evefy part of 
the sensitive tablet. Here then we have discovered 
one source of diffused light, which falls upon the 
entire picture, and produces universal fog, to an 
extent depending upon the reflecting power of the 
sides of the camera. These outer segments of the 
image formed by the lens, and which fall upon the 
sides of the camera, may be easily cut off by a 
diaphram, having an aperture, the size and shape of 
which is determined by supposing a straight line 
to travel round the circumference of the back lens, 
and the edge of the picture, and at the same time 
always to pass through the axis of the lens. In 
all my cameras the first thing I do is to insert a 
diaphram, made of millboard, at about one-fourth 
of the distance from the picture to the lens. I 
make the diaphram like a shallow cardboard box, 
and push it into the camera to the required 
distance. Should the lens be raised or lowered by 
the sliding adjustment in the front of the camera, 
a different diaphram must of course be substituted 
for the first. This involves a little trouble. I 
leave it to your ingenuity to suggest some simple 
plan for effecting these changes, without which I 
think you will agree with me, that no camera is 
(complete. It would answer the purpose nearly as 
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well, to put a diftjihram hBTing an ftpertnre tha 
aanie shape aa the picture againet the took of the 
leas, but the obisetion to that plan is, that such a 
diaphram woald cat off tha oater half of all the 
eiteeme oblique pencila. In some cases it might 
be necesBarT- to add a second diaphram betwevn the 
fint and the leni. In iact it may be stated a« a 
general piindple to be observed in the oenstmction 
of all optical inBtrnmeota, that a aenes rf dia- 

fihrams, having snitabia apertnTea, should be 
nierted between the lens and the inage in order 
to cut off reflected light from the side of the tnbe. 
On looking thronEii sneli a tube towards the 
lens, nothing woola then be seen hut the lens, 
because the dark eidee of the diaphtams wonld he 
tamed towards the eye, and these eonld reflect do 
light. I do not know whether this principle is 
geoerallj observed in the tubes of telescopes nsed at 
Observatories, buti hsve afine astronomical telesoope 
4i-inB. aperture, and 76-ins, focas, in which the 
principle has been overlooked, and the oonsaquence 
IS a want of purity in the image, which is sadly 
diluted with diffused light. 

The insides of cameras are usaally blackened 
with lamp-black and glne, which is a very good 
composition for the purpose. I think black velvet 
unnecessary when proper diaphrams are inserted. 
I believe oothhig more is wanting in the inside of 



diameter, ahoold be placed midway between the 
fixed stop and the lens. When this is done no 
light will be seen on the inude of the tnbe, and the 
mounting of the lens is perfect, — (see the following 
fignre, in which, however, the annulus round the 
faoe of the lens is omftted, through a mistake of 
the enfraver) : — 
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of light round the lower part 
of the lens. This is seen most clearlv from ^tbe 
middle and upper pert of the camera. To convince 
Tourself of its bad efTeot, put the ground ^lass in 
its place, and ^ou will find that tbeshadowsin that 

. part of the picture are dilnted with diffused light ; 
but the effect disappears if, while yon are locking 
in, some one shades the upper part of the lens wit£ 

' his hand, so as to cat off obfiqae light from the 
aky ; bat this shading of the lens nrast be carried 
down to such an extent h to cut off also a part of 
the picture. The proper remedy is simple enough. 
The lens should be made haff-on'indi larger in 
diameter, and an annulus a quarter-inch wide, 
should cover the outer part of its fooe; because 
this luminous ring is occasioned br light, which is 
internally reflectM from the broad oatside edge of 
the lens. 

Next, remove the lens from tha tube, and make 
jour observation again for stray light. In soma 
view lenses the tube is shaped like a cone, having 
the stop at the small end and the lens at the large 
end. In this case the inner aides of the cone are 
lighted hy oblique rays, and consequently reflect 
K^t, which is eoattered in all directions hyrefraotion 
Ihrongh the lens. His conioal moauting of a 
view-lens ia as ill-conoeiTed as anything can well 
be. Bat suppose the lens to be mounted in a 
eylindrical tobe, having a small stop midway 
between the opes end and the lens ; — observe what 
happens. The lower part of the tube, oatside the 
atop, is lighted by the sky; sonu of this light is 
Te£soted thronah the stop tail Kgbts the upper 
part of the tube inside, and a confused image of 
tiiis patch of light ia formed by the lens towarda 
the bottom of tha picture. The prolongation of the 
tnbe beyond the stop is therefore of no ose. Instead 
of this, a disphniB, baviogaioiiBd hole of MitaUs 



Wa have, so fir then, a properly-conBt meted 
view-camera with a properlr-mountod view-Iena of 
the ordinary form ; but I nave not yet done with 
this instrument. You all know that by going 
down to the bottom of a well the stars may be seen 
at mid-day. That is because the diffused light 
existing in the atmosphere m cut off and only the 
light emitted directly from the star allowed to enter 
tm eye. Now this principle should he observed in 
tie eoostmctioB of cameras, and only the light 
which ia emitted by the objects of the picture be 
allowed to fall upon the lens. Toaffeut this, along 
iahe is by no means necesaaiy ; all that ia required 
is to oontione the camera in front of the lens to 
about two-thirds ita focal length, and to dose the 
open end of the camera in front hy a diaphram 
having a hole the same shape as the picture, aad 
of the proper size. This renders the instrument 
complete, and no light, save that tram the objects ttt 
he taken, can by possibility fall- open the picture. 
Some time ago you will peihapa remember that a 
little discuaaioa waft candooted in this Journal 
between myself and some other gentlemen with 
respect to the shape of the diaphram as determining 
the shape of the picture. What I said then ia not 
contradicted by what I saynow. The diaphrKii in 
the leas tube may be any shape von choose, — 
round, squarCr or triangular, — and the pictore will 
still be round ; but a diaphram in the front of the 
camera produced loilt determine the ahape of the 
picture, for it will form, so Va speak, a part of the 
picture. I hope this is now clearly undeTstood. 

Tha modification which I have made in my own 
cameras, and whiuH I have now deeoribed, may 
therefore be summed up as, follows : — 

My camera is a box, nearly twice as lonfr^ 
focal length of the lens. Nearly in the 
this box a partition is inserted' irhiah c> 
lens upon a slider having two motions in>Ui^aual 
way, and nbich when necessary passes through the 
aides of the camera. One aide oi the camera has a 
trap door throngh which the hand may be inserted 
for foousing.lhe lens. Both enda of the camera 
are open. In one the dark alide is plased ; in the 
other a diaphram the same shape aa the picture. 
Between the tana and the dark elide, and rather 
oeaiei to the lattei, a duphrom is ioMitod. With 
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such a camera, and a lens mounted as I have 
described, no stray light can by any possibility fall 
upon the image. 

There are one or two other points connected with 
the camera, on which I shall be glad to have your 
opinion. I think it a very desirable thing to be 
able to do away with the groand glass, and to 
focus upon the sensitive film itself ; partly because 
the ground glass is an extra article to carry, and 
one very liable to get broken ; but principally 
because a better focns would in general be obtained 
by focusing directly upon the film, I find it 
perfectly easy to focus upon the film, when a piece 
of yellow glass is put before the lens, — ^the head 
and arms being of course inserted in a black bag 
attached to the back of the camera. Let ns then 
see if we can get rid of this black bag operation, 
and still focus upon the film. 

My idea is that the dark slide should have two 
sliding shutters, one in front as usual, the other at 
the back ; and that instead of putting the head and 
shoulders in a black bag, a Banosdea's eye-piece 
should be used as a focusing magnifier, whidi 
might be passed ^bout upon the back of Uie plate^ 
and be oonnecjted with \>Uck stuff to the end of the 
camera. The lenses of this magnifier, (which are 
simply two equal plano-convex lenses with the 
plane sides outwards) should of course be made of 
yellow glass. One great advantage of focusing 
upon the film would be in taking instantaneous 
pictur68 ; the proper moment for uncovering the 
lens might then be determined to a nicety and the 
yellow cap be removed by the mere pressure of the 
finger upon a trigger ; and while on tfiis subject 
I should be glad if you can tell me of the best 
contrivance for an instantaneous cap. 

There is however another plan for focusing 
npon the film itself which might be better than a 
Ramsden's eye-piece, with yellow lenses, and a 
black bag. Every dark slide, you all know, should 
be made capable of taking noa- reversed pictures if 
required, by putting the plate with its plain side 
next to the lens. Suppose then we make the slide 
•80 that the plate is put in from the front, and that 
eit^r side of it may rest lipon silver wires, while 
solve simple contrivance «t each corner fixes it in 
its place. The back of the slide may then be made 
of yellow glass, covered with a black curtain, and 
the focusing may be done upon the film, with the 
head nnder a black cloth in the nsual way. These 
are matters which I think worthy of your con- 
sideration, and I shall be glad to liave your 
suggestions with respect to them. 

I would now discuss the mode of mounting the 
Orthoscopic and Portrait combinations, did your 
time permit ; but I believe that enough has been 
sal^bo indicate the principle which should be 
obHfed in. the mounting of photographic 
lensS The bad effects oif not attending to 
these principles are immediately perceived when a 
portrait iens ancl camera of the usual construction 
are taken out of doors, or when a common view 
lens is turned a little towards the origin of light, 
or towards the sky, for the purpose of taking 
clouds. As for the portrait-lens, the mounting of 
that instrument might properly form the subject 
of a separate papers 



With respect to the mounting of the Orthoseopic 
Lens, I cannot surest any improvement. The 
diaphram which has been judiciousdy inserted 
between the back and front lenses appears to be 
all that is required. 

I shall be glad to have ^onr opinion on a point 
connected with the portrait-lens when used with a 
small diaphram for taking views. Aoconling to 
my experience, it happens with all portrait-lenses, 
when the diaphf am is placed between the lenses, (or 
in contact with the front lens, it matters not), that 
a round patch of fog occurs in tiie middle of the 
picture^ when the lens is presented to an ordinary 
well- lighted view. I cannot quite explain this 
satisfactorily to myself. It does not proceed from 
dew upon tne lens, nor from diffused light which 
enters in any way, because I have taken every 
possible precaution to prevent this. My impression 
was, until yesterday, that this patch of fog did not 
oocur when the stop is put midway between the 
lenses, but I find I was wrong in that idea. Only 
yesterday, I went out for the first time to take 
some views with my large portrait-lens, which is 
4rins. diameter, and 13-ins. focal length, and 
midway between the lenses of which I inserted a 
stop three-dghtha-of-an-indi diameter. I took 
three negatives, in the oentre of everyone of whic^ 
a dark spot the size of a half-crown was produced. 
Before sitting down to write this paper this 
mcHning, I buued myself for' a couple of hours 
with the attempt to unravel this mystery, but I am 
sorry to siqt in vain, for I ean only guess at the 
cause of that spot. It appears however that the 
larger the diaphram the larger and more diffused 
the spot becomes, so that with full aperture out of 
doors the entire plate is covered with a veil of fog, 
which is thickest in the middle ; and when the lens 
is used for instantaneous pictures, this fog destroys 
the brilliancy of the shadows in the centre of the 
picture, a defect which I have perceived in all the 
instantaneous pictures by ether artists that I have 
seen, and which have been taken with portrait 
lenses. I am inclined to think that this spot is 
occasioned by light which has been internally 
reflected at the inner side of the convex surface of 
the front lens, and which forms a sort of cone of 
light, having the front lens for its base and its apex 
a little way nearer to the back lens than the stop. 
This apex then forms the origin, so to speak, of a 
diverging pencil very near &e back lens, which 
pencil, after refraction through it, forms a confused 
circle of aberration upon the picture, which occasions 
the unfortunate spot in question. I have never 
thought the portrait combination at all adapted for 
taking views, even with a small stop, and now 
that this spot seems to be a frequent aceompani- 
ment of the use of that instrument out-of-doors, I 
shall in future feel doubly distrustful of it The 
Orthoscopic lens, although a double combinatios, 
works extremely dean, but that may be because 
the back lens is actually placed at the stop, so that 
any supposed cone of internally reflected hghtfrom 
the front lens would not have the opportonity of 
coming to an apex or point, bat would be scattered 
in all directions* I wish it to be understood 
however that the spot produced by a portrait-lens 
with a small diaphram between the lenses only 
occurs to an injurious exteut when one part of the 
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view, (the sky for instance), is strongly lighted, 
and the exposure timed with reference to the deep 
shadows. Besides,! sometimesdevelop my negatives 
with iron, and that may fetch out the spot more 
disagreeably. 

And now, I think. Gentlemen, I have pretty 
nearly exhausted your patience, and the time 
allotted to the reading of a paper. I fear my 
subject has not been very entertaining, and that I 
have not treated it in a very amusing way. It is 
however important that all obvious optical defects 
should as far as possible be removed from the 
instrument in which pbotog^rapfaers take their 
pictures, and I trust that my introduction of the 
subject will elicit some able comments and 
suggestions from yourselves. 

Permit me, in conclusion, to assure you of the 
pleasure it always gives me to receive for insertion 
in my Photographic Notes the valuable cooamuni- 
cations read at your Meetings, and of the satisfaction 
with which I observe the growing importance and 
increasing usefulness of your Society. If I can, in 
any way,, as a Journalist, promote your interests, 
I oeg you will never hesitate to make use of me. 
I am sure you will be glad to hear that the Journal 
of your Society has nearly doubled its circulation 
during the present year, — that it is gradually 
gaining a footing in America, throu^ the kind 
exertions of Messrs. Anthony, of New York, — and 
that in India, Australia, China, and the Cape it has 
numerous subscribers, principally among military 
gentlemen, many of whom have now adopted 
photography as a hobby ; while on the Continent 
most of the eminent photographers with whose 
names you are well acquainted appear to be 
familiar with its contents. In fact, the Notes are 
now rejoicing in a state of financial prosperity 
which far surpasses the expectations I originally 
formed of such a periodical. I have been frequently 
asked why I do not carry out an idea I once 
entertained of publishing weekly, — but I have 
thought it better to leave well alone, having my 
doubts how fer a weekly Journal of Photography 
is really required or could be satisfactorily sustained, 
and feeling quite sure that a weekly Journal would 
take me too much from my dark room, and interfere 
with the experiments which can alone sustain my 
original articles, and keep me up to the mark in 
my replies to correspondents. I confess it is my 
ambition to be something more than a mere 
newsmonger or writer,-^and that being the case, 
my dark room, and the days I spend in it, are as 
necessary to my Journal as the type and printing 
press. 

You know I have published lately a Dictionary 
of Photography. I have enclosed a copy along 
with this communication, which I trust you will 
honour me by adding to the library of your 
Society. 

RECOLLECTIONS AND JOTTINGS OP A 
PHOTOGRAPHIC TOUR, UNDERTAKEN 
DURING THE YEARS 1856-7. 

BT jr. W. a. GUTCH, M.B.C.S.L. 

IContinwed from No. b3J\ 
Judging from the multitude of artists that one 
meets wherever one wanders in the Lake District 
of Camber land and Westmoreland, I should think 



that more umbrellas, palettes, portable easels, and 
all the usual artist's paraphernalia, are consumed 
there, than in any similar given area that is to be 
met with in any other part of our Island; but 
notwithstanding all this evident attraction, I am 
not quite sure that it is pre-eminently the country 
for the Photographer, I was able, quietly and 
leisurely, to wander through all this favored district, 
and with camera in hand, and therefore I speak 
not unadvisedly. That the Tourist meets with 
many a striking and eligible bit of scenery in each 
day's perambulation, and well calculated for the 
photographer, I will not deny, but I think 'tis 
better fitted for the brush and the painter; the 
distances are too great, the pictures too large, and 
the aerial perspective, which gives such a charra to 
the Lake scenery, unattainable in photography, at 
least to that extent which will do justice to the 
unrivalled scenes that have met one s eye. I will 
quote as examples the Waterhead end of Winder- 
mere, with all that glorious grouping of distant 
mountains, bright, sunny, and with ever-varying 
aerial effects, unattainable but with the aid of color, 
for to color is the principal charm and beauty 
owing. The same may be said of the Borrowdafe 
end of Derwentwater. I several times tried l^is 
in the camera and gave it up as hopeless ; still, 
many isolated spots are eminently beautiful as 
photographs. Furness Abbey alone is worth many 
and many a miles journey, and will amply repay 
any one for the pilgrimage. I spent three days 
here, and worked hard too, for the beautiful parts 
of this most picturesque ruin are ^dless. I woqM 
specially signalize the east window, a good view of 
which is attainable from the rising ground opposite 
to the Druid's temple, near Keswick, from its 
perfectness and antiquity, and the panorama of. 
Hill's Island makes an admirable picture. Buonness 
Ferry Side, Uray Castle, Coniston, the Baider 
Stone, and Honister Crag, all make good snbfects. 
The Falls, concerning which so much is said, did 
not at all equal what has been written concerning 
them ; a scarcity of water too— a sad want— which 
is often to be met with in the summer months. 
Several times I have seen Lodin fall, with scarce 
anything more than a thread of water leaving the 
wide chasm, with the marks only of where, in the 
winter months, the rush of water has worn its way 
into the crumbling rock. To those who possess the 
means of taking instantaneous pictures, many of 
these, as for example Scale Force, Lodore Fati, 
Rydal Fall, &c., may prove acceptable ; but as they 
are generally produced with the water looking like 
a solid, still, and heavy mass, and losing all its 
lovely and ever-vaiying effects from movement, 
which, except it be caught instantaneously, it is 
utterly impossible photographically to disph 
The small stereoscopic pictures perhaps convey 
best idea of these Falls, and from them (e 
of them being done with a patent lens tnd 
instantaneously), a much more truthful and 
pleasing effect is obtained. 

The homes of Coleridge, Wordsworth, and 
Southey, are to my mind unpicturesqu^ enough. 
I took these as a matter of course, but often, on 
looking at them, wonder that they were content 
with such abodes. I can only suppose the natural 
scenery tJiat everywhere met their eye compensated 
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them for the nnpictareiCltienMa of their habilatioDB. 
What, I noutd bhIc, o*d be more hideous than 
Sontbey'a Honae at Keswick ? for, ibut in on 
everr side ai it ia with treec, can the views, 
obtainable with difficulty, be said to compeiiBate 
oneP QOi ia hid tomb, on which £1500 waa spent, 
better. This, as is well-known, is in Cresthweite 
Charcb, Ketwick, — a full lenzth recunbent figure, 
tatteleaa, and little worth what it cmb to erect. 
Three mooths' pleasant waodering will soon slip 
awaj in thii fairy land ; they shoold be in mid 
gammer, tor as the daya phorten and the shadows 
lengthen, and with the masses of fcdinge, one 
miieet all the delieiously bright and sunny effects 
that here ao peculiarly throw a charm over the 
laDdsoBpe. I accomplished fifty views of various 
part* of the Lake District, and wsa qnit* satisGed 
with my exploration. A week's revel amongat the 
treasnres of the Art Eshibitioa at Manchester 
formed a moat agreeable entr'acte to the Summer's 
drama, and the camera remained closely shut op 
and unaB«d, for venly, bad one's time not been 
wholly engrossed in the Art Treainres Exhibition, 
there is nothing in Manchester that could by any 
poasibility tempt one to perpetrate Photography. 
At the eipiratioQ of the week I was not sorry to 
bid adieu to the smoke and cotton palaces and find 
myself at that most quaint and piutnrexqae town, 
Chester ; for September and October still remained 
unappropriated, two months of the year, which 
(now that the Kaaons are not what our fbrelathers 
used to call tbem), oftentimes sfibrd the toorist the 
finest and brightest days, and specially tavorable 
to the phott^rapher, wanting, as they do, the 
eioessive glare of July and Augost. At Chester 
one may Imger with no small benefit ; the street 
architectnre, for an Eoglisb town, being antique 
and highly picturesque. 'The Cathedral and St. 
John's Church and attached Chapel all being very 
beautiful aud affording capital wnrk fur the 
CMnera ; the views around too are very satis- 
fkclory ; Iilandndno, a new watering place of only 
seven years' growth, waa the next place visited, 
being situated three mile* from the Conway 
atatioD. With Conway Caatle I must own to a 
ieeling of disappointment. It is more picturesque 
from a distance, the interior presenting but few 
paints of interest. On the road to Zilandudno, is 
Olodeatb, the seat of Lord Bostyn, which ie very 
pretty aud photographic, if I may be permitted to 
use the phrase. Llandudno abounds with niw 
bits ; the Qreat Orme's Head and Little Orme's 
Head forming the boundaries of the beautiful bay 
on which the town is built- The fioe old aod 
rogged limestone cliffs present plenty of points of 
great interest. The town too ia very picturesquely 
placed. A month soon slipped away at this 
pleasant bathing-place, and October scitl remaining, 
- was decided that Bangor should be the ueit 
resting-place, and final one lor this year. Here 
are many points of well-known interest, and all 
easily accomplished. The Slats Quarries of Pen- 
rhyn, Penrhyn Castle, the Menai Straits and 
Tubular . Bridge, Beaumaris, and Cornarvtm, 
all within easy reach, and presenting most 
excellent studies for the photographer. But 
time and tide wMt for no man, and the 
temperotore aud shortening of the days warned 



US that our Photographic pnrsuita were dnwing 
to a close, and accordingly, afler taking 
most ofthe salient points, the camera was finally 
shut op for 1857, after a most fruitful, healthful 
and lUBtructive tour, with the acquisition of 180 
negativea. The meetinir with many old fHends, 
and becoming aoqaaiotod with several new ones, — 
the acquisition of health, and the improvement of 
mind and body,— who need regret, nay, who 
cannot but feel grateful, to be permitted such 
enjoyment P — and sordid and miserable indeed most 
he be who would not profit by snch a tour, 
enbaneed, thanks to Photography, a hundred-fold, 
_ Thus, then, let meconctude the Jottings for 1857, 
in the hopes, that if permitted, I may, in 1858, 
report fresh progress and freah eiperienoe, for any 
nsefiilness that I may beat anytime able to impart 
to any of my fellow labourers in the field ia ever 
a fresh and rich source of gratification to me. Go 
OD and prosper, persevere, and though diffienlties 
beset your path, still in theend theaotompUshment 
is eii the more gratifying. 

/To he concluded in our next J. 



C0KRE8P0NDBNCB. 

SBaSCATXD BACZaBOCVSS. 
To the Editor of Fhotographic JVotee. 

DB4K Sib, — I send you asketch of an apparattu 
for taking vignette portraits, and glass poaitivea. 
I have heard of such a thing being used, but have 
neither seen tbem nor been able to asosrtain their 
mechanism. Aa you refer to something of the 
kind in your Nolef of to-day aa being a kind of 
terret, you are welcome to the enclosed if you 
think it of any nae. It seems indeed an act of 
presumption on my part in sending it to yon, it 
being so Bimple a con^vance. 

However I will deecribe the drawing. 
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A. An iron ring of round bar iron, diameter 

2J-ft. 

B. Eight zinc points soldered inside it, painted 
white, diameter from point to point, IS-ins. 

CO. Four small wheels grooved to fit the 
wheel A. 

BD. Semicircle bearing the rotating wheel A. 
The two lower wheels womng inside it, as shown 
by dotted lines. 

EE. Iron ring acting as a grooved wheel, round 
which a gutta-percha lathe-cord runs, and over the 
wheel F. 

The other part is sufficiently explained by the 
drawing. 

The wheel F. may be worked by hand, or as a 
lathe. The apparatus should be about half-way 
between the camera and the victim, the distance of 
course being regulated by the sized vignette 
required. 

It is raised and lowered like a music-stand, and 
stands on three legs. It may be worked very 
slowly. 

Staffobd S. Baxt£B. 

Mancetter Manor, Atherstone. 

BXCHAVGE 07 PHOTOGBAPHS. 

To the Editor of Photographic Notes, 

Sib,— Will you allow me, through the medium 
of the Notes^ to call the attention of amateurs to a 
system for the exchange of photographs which I 
think will be found satisfactory. 

I propose then when an amateur obtains really 
good negatives, he should. make out a list of them 
and publish it in the Notes, offering prints from 
them in exchange for any others. 

The scale of charges for advertising is ^ so 
moderate that this may be done for a mere trifle, 
80 that by the outlay of a few shillings a handsome 
collection might be produced from two or three 
negatives. 

The enclosed advertisement will perhaps illustrate 
my meaning. 

John McWattbbs, Juk. 

[Advebtisembnt.] 

Just pxLbliflhed. 5s. each, post free. 

Half.plate photographs of GARRON TOWER 
and GLENARM CASTLE, the most striking 
features in the Coast Scenery of the North of 
Ireland. 

By sending in exchange two good Landscapes, 
no matter wkat subject, Amateurs may obtain 
Copies of these Photographs. 

' addbess : 

JOHN MeWATTERSfjun,, English Street, Armagh, 

COLLODIOK POSITIVES. 

To the Editor of Photographic Notes, 

Dbab Sib, — In my communication to you in 
regard to a new style of shading the back ground 
your attention seems to have been particularly 
directed to tlie tone and colour of the little specimen 
sent, and you ask ^ what developer did he use P" &c« 
Private letters have besieged me on every side, and 
all making the same request, so I shall be forced to 
tell the little that I know. As to the picture I 



sent you, I cannot tell what developer was used, as 
I use three developers, but I have sent you some 
other specimens and if they give you the same 
satisfaction, I will be able to give you the exact 
formula. You may give this publicity or not as 
you choose. 

J. Stuabt. 
88, Giassfoid Street, Glasgow. 

— Three positives upon glass accompanied the 
above letter, and we have seen nothing finer than 
they are. Mr. Stuart's communication will be 
much esteemed, and inserted as a matter of course. 

[Ed. p. N.] 

BLISTEBS, &C. 

To the Editor of Photographic Notes, 

SiB,-yI have for some time used methvlated 
alcohol in my negative developer, and find that 
it gives blacker pictures than when using the 
ordinary alcohol. 

For some months I have given considerable 
attention to the collodio-albumen process, and have 
met with great success; my only obstacle being 
blisters, but I have traced their cause to three 
sources : 

1. Impure h^po-sulphite of soda. 

2. Too long immersion in the fixing bath. 

3. Pouring the water too strongly on the plates 
after fixing, because the film being softened and 
comparatively loose, the water thrown on too 
forcibly causes the needle*like blisters, which run 
all over the plate and totally spoil the picture. 

My silver bath is very strongly acidified, a most 
necessarv thing to ensure dean pictures free from 
brownness. 

QUEBIES. 

1. Have you any agent in Liverpool for the 
sale of your collodions P 

2. How is the subscription for Mr. Founcy's 
process getting on P 

3. Can you tell me a way to get the hlach 
stains off Uie fingers, formed by tiie silver and 
pyro-gallic acid P 

Hoping this will find a place in your valuable 
Journal. 
Liverpool. D. Tatlob. 

-^ee advertisements. 2. See remarks in Leader 
of the present number. 3. Make a strong solution 
of cyanide of potassium, and add some iodine to it. 
Apply a drop or two to the stain, by means of a 
glass rod. This is a stronger detei^nt than 
cyanide alone, because the iodine converts the 
black organic compound of silver into iodide, and 
this is immediately dissolved by the cyanide of 

potassium. [En. P. N.] 

* 

BBCEIVED FOE BEVEEW. 
«The Photographic Teacher,*' by G. Wharton Simpson. 
"Landscape Photography," by Joachim Ott&, F.G.S. 



The Communications of O, Hobins ; Thomas 
T. Opie; D, Taylor; ** Little Unknown"; 
T, C, Guiseppi ; C, S. Alger ; and " Amateur " 
will receive attention in our nett. 
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Kew Discovery. 
ALABASTRINE :PB:OTOaBAFHS. 

This New and beautiful Process, combines all the boldness and -vigour of Paper Proofs with the 
delicacy of the finest Daguerreotype. The EE-DEVEtOPrNG SOLUTION for producing these 
pictures is sold in bottles at Is., 2s., 3s. each, and the VARNISH in bottles at Is. 6d., 684 and 4s. 6d., 
with Directiotis for Use. Specimens from 58. to 21s. each. 

COLLODION, 

That will not peel 0% 9fi. per lb. Fo)r further informatiosi, see The Phoio^aphic Teacher, pri«e Is., or 
post firee, 13 stamps. 

'* At glass positives toe have seldom seen anythifig to equal them, whether in their character cm photographs^ 
possessing whites of great pwrUy^ and rich blacks, or their suscept^ilitg of receiving high Jlnieh in colouring 
by the ordinary dry colours. The process appears very simple, the usual material of glass positives being 
employed up to a certain point, after which the application of a tO'-defvekiping agent, and a suitable varnish^ 
completes the process. The results we have seen aire well worth the attention of Photographers," 
— Photographic News, Sept. 17. 

SQUIRE & COMPANY, 52, KING WILLIAM STREET. LONDON BRIDGE. 
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Now Ready, Price Is., or by Post 13 Stamps* 
THE FHOTOOBAPHIC TEACHES; or "WHAT TO SO IN PH0T0GEAPH7, 

AND HOW TO DO IT." 

" This is essentially a practical book, the autJutr explaining everything that can need explaining, and he 
has carried the tyro through each stage oftJie collodion process on glass, arui printing oh paper. The resutt is 
a work instructive to the novice, and a comprehensive text-book for the practical photograpJter,'* 
•—Photographic News, Sept. 17. 

Published by SQUIRE & COMPANY, WHOLESALE PHOTOGRAPHIC WAAEHOU&E, 

62, King William Street, London Bridge. 

Wholesale and Retail. 
LENSES, CAMERAS, STEREOSCOPES, CHEMICALS, 

And ervery article connected with Photography, of English, French^ American, and German 
Manufacture. SQUIRE and CO'S New tollodion for producing brilliant pictures, either plain at by 
the Alabastrine process. Oft, per lb. 

Agents for GARDNER'S Vignette Plates for producing the 

VIGNETTE STYLE OF PRINTING, 

for prices of which see new Price-list. Their new Price-list, upoU a revised and reduced 8(^ale, id now 
ready. Sent free for two stamps. 

SQTJIEE AKS COMIPAKY, 
Wholesale Photographic Warehonse and Fasse^partont and 

Frame Factory, 

52, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDCE. 



. . Bound in cloth, price 2s. ; , 

A TREATISE ON THE 
POSITIVE COLLODION PROCESS. 

By THOMAS SUTTON, B.A. 
London: Siupkix & Mibsball, Paternoster Bow, 
or may be obtained from the Author, post free. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC RECEIPTS ft POEJinJUE. 
Pree by Post for 10 Stamps. 

No. 1. For converting Positives into intense 
Negatives, simple and effective. 

No. 2. For colouring to obtain an ivory effect. 

No. 3. Method of giving to Poflitive» on Glass a 
relievo effect. 

No. 4. Improved toning bath for Paper Pictures. 

No. 5. A method for obtaining dent-e and satis- 
factory Negatives virith ordinary Positive CoUodicm, 
and with half the ustial exposure. 

No. 6. A, very si^erior formula for Positives. 

Address: J, MeWATT&RS, Jwu, Armagh. 



Hr. dWATHIH HILL, 

COLOtJRIST, late principal in Oil to E. W. 
Ktlburn, Esq., continues to highly finish and tint 
Photogrphic Portraits in Oil and Black Mezzotint, 
in the highest style of art, on moderate terms. 

Works of Art of any dimensions copied with or 
without the aid of Photography for Publishers and 
others. 

No. 3, Promenade Place, Clarence Street, Cfieltenham 

, ; — ' • • — ■ . -,■■,. 

Just Published. Price 2s. 6d. 
LANDSCAPE PHOTOCRAPHY; 

Or, a complete and Easy Description of the 
Manipulations and Apparatus necessary for the 
production of Landscape Pictures, Geological Sec- 
tions, &<j , by the Calotype and Colloaion, Collodio- 
Albumen, Gelatine, and Wax-paper processes, by 
the asBistonoe of which an Amateur may at once 
coomienQe the practice of the Art. By /O A CHIM 
OTTE, P.G.S. 

London : Robert Haxdwicke, 192> Piccadilly. 
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OCTOBER 15, 1858. 



• We would earnestly call the attention of our 
readers to the fact that a Subscription List 
is now open for the purchase of Mr. Pouncy's 
Process of Priating in Carbon. We publish 
at page 241, the names of those gentlemen 
who have already come forward in this 
matter. As soon as the amount of promised 
subscriptions reaches £100, we shall call 
4m Subscribers to fulfil their promise by 
enclosing the amount subscribed to Mr. . 
Pouncy, and the particulars of the process 
will then be published tn £xteiuo in this 
Journal, in a communication from him. In 
this communication nothing will be kept 
secret ; the entire results of his experiments 
during the last nine months will be made 
public. But £100 must first be guaranteed 
to him, because he has been out of pocket to 
at least that amount in the prosecution of his 
experiments. No one with a spark of liberal 
feeling could object to pay his share for the 
time and materials which an inyentor has 
(expended in perfecting a valuable discovery, 
and photographers can now, if they choose, 
obtain the particulars of a valuable process, 
with the unfettered use of it, on the above 
^ easy terms. 

Mr. Pouncy's process of printing is now in 
^ very perfect state. During the last few 
months he has made great improvements in 
it. The color of the prints may be modified 
in a variety of ways. The process is more 
sensitive than that in common use, and so 
simple that anyone may succeed with it on 
the first attempt, and the materials are so 
inexpensive that for a few shillings some \ 
hundreds of large prints may be produced. 
These prints are as good in definition and 
half-tone as ordinary prints, and require no 
retouching, but at the same time they are 
exceedingly well adapted for receiving color 
when that is thought desirable in portraiture. 
They have besides this advantage over both 
plain and albumenized prints, that they hold 
a sort of middle rank between the two ; for 
the organic matter which attaches the carbon 
to the paper exists in precise proportion to 
the amount of reduction by light, so that it is 
only the darkest parts of the picture which 
exhibit a glaze, while the fainter jtortions 
remain dead. Thus atmospheric effect is not 
lost in landscapes, through a universal glaze 
being spread over the picture, as in albu- 
menized prints, while the deep shadows of 
near objects exhibit the lichness and vigor 



due to the excess of organic matter which 
glazes them and preserves their transparency. 
In a word, Mr. Pouncy' s process, when 
published, is calculated to effect a complete 
and immediate revolution in positive printing. 

Now, will photographers combine and 
purchase this process, or is Mr. Pouncy to 
keep his secret, and work it out commercially 
in his own way ? 

We can assure our readers, that everything 
that has transpired with respect to Carbon 
Printing has been published in this Journal 
during the present year, and of all the pro- 
cesses brought forward, none is, in our opinion, 
in a more advanced state than that which we 
ourselves discovered, and published in the 
Leader of No. 42, except the process of Mr, 
Pouncy, That gentleman, acting partly on 
the hints which we then threw out, and 
partly on the experience which he had himself 
gained in photo-lithography, Sella's process, 
&c., (which processes he had learned from 
articles published in this Journal), after nine 
months of indefatigable labour, has brought 
Carbon Printing to the same perfection as any 
other branch of photography . This great success 
having been accomplished, it now remains for 
photographers to make up their mind whether 
they will pay a trifle for the knowledge of the 
process, or remain satisfied with their present 
imperfect methods of printing. 

But these remarks will be read by hundreds 
of earnest and liberal-minded men, and we 
have but little doubt of the result. We have 
but little doubt that the subscription list« 
although scanty at present, will speedily 
swell to the required sum, and that many 
weeks will not elapse before Mr. Pouncy' s 
process of printing imperishable proofs will be 
purchased, and given by Englishmen to the 
world. The photographic processes upon 
paper and collodion are pre-eminently English, 
and it would be an inglorions thing if the 
crowning process of all, — ^viz.^ that by which 
direct photographs can be handed down, 
unalterable, from father to son, and from age 
to age, — the discovery of an Englishman,-— 
should go unpurchased, and unpublished, 
while a foreigner may perhaps be oa the eve 
of perfecting and patenting a similar thing. 
Surely English photographers will now com- 
bine and resfond to this our appeal for 
subscriptions, and enable us to report in our 
next number the good news that the subscrip- 
tion list, is complete. But let no one be 
ungenerous enough to leave it to his neighbour 
to do that which he ought to do himself. Let 
even/one contribute, be it ever so small a sum* 
and the thing will be done ; but, ws fear» not 
oUierwise. 
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But whatever may be the result of this our 
second and last appeal, the world shall not 
remain ignorant of the names of those who 
act generously in this matter, and come 
forward in the cause of progress. The list of 
subscribers, be it perfect or imperfect, shall 
be published in this Journal ; and that list, 
whatever the result may be, will then become 
a fact in the history of photography. . 



Among the valuable papers which have 
at different times been communicated by 
Mr. Hardwich to the Journal of the 
Photographic Society there is . probably not 
one of greater practical importance than his 
last communication, published in No. 70 of 
that Journal, in which the effects of using 
impure nitrate of silver are pointed out. This 
salt is the most important chemical used by 
photographers, and it is now evident that on 
its chemical purity a great deal more depends 
than has generally been supposed. The 
experiments made by Mr. Hardwich were 
briefly as follow : — First, a pure sample of 
nitrate of silver, made by dissolving pure 
silver in pure nitric acid, was made into a 
30-grain bath, and slightly acidulated with 
acetic acid ; — next, two samples of commercial 
nitrate of silver, obtained from one of the 
largest manufacturers of that salt, were made 
into separate baths of equal strength, and 
acidiflea to the same extent as the first 
with acetic acid. These three baths were 
then tried one against the other, with the 
same collodion and developer. The result was 
that the bath made with pure nitrate of silver 
gave good negatives in 15 seconds, while the 
other baths gave negatives which exhibited 
many serious defects, and required a much 
longer exposure. The experiments are 
minutely described in the paper referred 
to, and were no doubt most carefully made. 
They lead to the conclusion that nothing but 
pure nitrate of silver should be used by 
photographers. With such evidence before 
him, the practical photographer should now 
make up his mind to use no nitrate of 
silver except that which is manufactured 
by dissolving pure silver in pure nitric acid ; 
and in order to obtain this pure article he 
must not object to pay a reasonable price for 
it ;— *that is, at least five shillings per oz. 
We should be truly glad to see every 
photographic firm in the kingdom at once 
raise the price of nitrate of silver to five 
shillings, and sell none that is not of 
guaranteed purity, and manufactured in the 
first instance from pure silver, totally free 
from alloy. Or, at any rate, we should be 
glad to see two varieties kept by the trade, 



one for those customers who cannot afford 
to use a cheap and impure article, having 
neither the money nor time to throw away 
upon failures ; — and, if necessary, another 
sort kept for those who can affdrd to use a 
bad article, who have money and time to 
throw away, ' and who consider failures ' ah 
agreeable excitement rather than otherwise. 

In every branch of photography pure 
nitrate of silver no doubt yields the best 
results, diminishes the chances of failure, and 
increases the sensitiveness of the excited 
film, or paper ; — ^and in every branch of 
photography no doubt many of the failures 
which occur are to be attributed to the 
impure commercial nitrate of silver which 
has been so largely supplied to photographers. 
In the Negative Collodion Process the effects 
due to impure nitrate of silver are felt chiefly 
when a new bath is used. Where is the 
photographer who is not nervous about the 
qualities of a new bath, — or who has not 
been dismayed by the extraordinary failures 
produced by new baths ; and what is the 
proper reihedy for this state of things ? The 
addition, first of carbonate of soda, and then 
of acetic acid, generally succeeds in so far 
remedying the bath that it' gives clean and 
dense pictures, but this is equivalent to 
adding acetate of silver ; and does not a bath 
which has been so treated give somewhat 
coarse pictures ? Then again, it is generally ^^ 
admitted that the iron developer gives far 
finer negatives than pyro-gallic acid, when it 
can be made to work;-*and why can it not 
always be made to work? — why can it be 
used with one bath and not with another ? 
Why does a bath which gives good negatives 
with the iron developer to-day, give bad 
ones with the same collodion and developer 
to-morrow, rendering the developer muddy 
and covering the picture with stains ? Is it 
not likely that these things are brought abont * 
by impurities in the nitrate of silver which 
have been overpowered or masked for a time 
by the addition of an acetate ? And again, in 
the Positive Collodion Process, may not the 
almost universal bad tone of positives be due 
to a great extent to the almost universal 
employment of impure commercial nitrate of 
silver ? And in the printing processes, what 
is more likely than that impure nitrate of 
silver may be the fertile cause of the many 
irregularities which occur in these processeB ? 
There is surely no greater mistake than to 
suppose that any old negative bath, or refiise 
nitrate of silver, will do for positive printing ; 
on the contrary, we believe it to be quite as 
essential to usejpure f^sh nitrate of silver in 
printing as in any other operation, if brilliaiil, 
vigorous, and permanent prints are desired. 
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Tke photographer may depend upon it he 
cannot be too particular in the purity of his 
nitrate of silver ; or, if he be a Daguerreotypist, 
in the purity of the silver with which his 
plates are coated. To buy cheap nitrate of 
lHver, or cheap Daguerreotype plates, is 
certainly false economy, and we shall be glad 
to see a strong reaction set in in favour of 
pure silver ; and then, when the demand has 
become imperative and universal, the supply 
will follow as a matter of course. It has 
surely been a great mistake of the trade to 
reduce the price of nitrate of silver. Instead 
of doing this, the price should have been 
maintained at 5s. per oz, and the rivalry have 
been to produce the purest article. Con- 
sidering that nitrate of silver contains about 
two-thirds by weight of pure silver, we cannot 
imagine how a pure article can be supplied at 
the prices now cited by some of the leading 
firms. But the fact is the commercial article 
supplied at these low prices, is not fit for photo- 
graphic purposes, and a totally different process 
should be employed in its manufacture. That 
process will be found to consist in first 
obtaining pure silver, then dissolving it in 
nitric acid. We know of no other means of 
obtaining pure silver than by throwing down 
the chloride from an impure solution of the 
nitrate by means of salt, and then reducing the 
chloride, by fusion with soda, to a melted 
mass of pure silver. This appears to be a 
necessary first step in the process of making 
photographic nitrate of silver. Should the 
nitrate thus made by dissolving the pure 
silver in nitric acid be found to contain a very 
slight excess of free nitric acid, it will perhaps 
be better to leave it alone than neutralize it 
by adding oxide of silver of questionable 
purity. With good collodion there is no 
objection to a faint trace of free nitric acid in 
the negative bath, and for positives excess of 
, nitric acid is a decided advantage, nor is it 
at all objectionable in the printing processes. 
The quantity should however be reduced 
as much as possible by evaporating and 
re-crystaUizing when extraordinary sensi- 
tiveness is required. A great clamour has 
been raised about the free nitric acid in 
nitrate of silver, but in our opinion the 
nitric acid is harmless in comparison with 
other impurities, which are either metallic 
or carbonaceous. 

^ Our readers may depend upon it that pure 
nitrate of silver is a matter of great practical 
importance. The exact nature of the impuri- 
ties in the salt now' commonly sold is very 
obscure, but their effects are nevertheless very 
strongly marked, and since they are avoided 
by dissolving the pure metal in the acid the 
practical conclusion is that that plan jshould 



be generally adopted, and the present mode of 
manufacturing the salt from mixed metals 
given up. 

We recommend our readers to get " The 
Photographic Teacher''. It is a capital 
shilling manual of the various processes. 

We have received, and read with much 
pleasure, Mr. Ackland's Hints on Fothergill's 
Process. 

The new lens alluded to in our last 
number was only forwarded by Mr. Ross a 
day or two since. Our report upon it will 
appear in the next number. 

BIRMINGHAM 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 



WINTEE SESSION, 1858. 



The Vice-Preaident, W. Howell, Esq., in the Chair. 

The Members of this Society mustered in 
great strength on Tuesday, September 28th, 
and the result was a very interesting Meeting. 

After the Minutes had been read and passed, 
the Chaibman called upon Mr. Pebgivai. 
Jenns (a non-Member, who had kindly offered 
to read a paper and exhibit several interesting 
experiments), to read the following paper :— 

THE CAMEBA OV NATUBE. 

In tracing the analogy between the haman eye 
and the camera, it is not my intention to fathom 
the ocean of time, and dive into the mysteries of 
the science of optics, as known to the Chaldeans and 
Egyptians, or to penetrate into the vague 
hypotheses of Pythagoras, Aristotle, Euclid, or 
Archimedes, or any others of the primaeval schools 
of philosophy; far easier would it be to become 
the encomiast of so au^st a science, than to trace 
its history, or to follow its progress from the first 
bursting forth of the embryo germ, to the full 
development of the perfect plant and ripening 
fruit. I shall therefore confine myself wholly to 
those laws of the science which have been deduced 
from satisfactory experiments by our best 
authorities in modem times. Consequently, out of 
the multitude of hypotheses that have from time to 
time been fabricated for the purpose of unfolding 
the nature of light, I shall only take notice of two, 
viz., the atomic and undulatorj. But as the 
atomic will not explicate the latent cause of many 
of the beautiful phenomena of light ; which 
phenomena may easily (in most cases) be explained 
by the undulatory, I propose not to dwell upon it 
more than to t&ke notice that it comes next in 
importance to that of the undulatory . 

N'ow, by the undulatory theory, we are led to 
suppose that all space (that is to say as far as we 
have any notion of), is filled with an imponderable 
fluid capable of receiving vibrations from a luminous 
body. 
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Thus, by tUe decomposition of coal gas by 
combastion, we can trace the anion of the oxygen 
of the atmosphere with the hydrogen, and 
afterwards the carbon of the gas. But we cannot 
trace any corpuscles of any description, that are 
evolved to produce light according to the atomic 
theory. On the contrary, if we weigh the equivalents 
of cartoon and hydrogen contained in the carbonic 
acid and water, produced, we shall find them 
exactly of the same weight as before thev were 
disintegrated from the gas. We are therefore led 
to suppose that the light has been produced, not 
by the disengagement of any particles, either of 
matter or ortne latent sun's rays, but by an 
undulation created during the decomposition in 
that imponderable fluid that has been called ether. 

We shall therefore consider white light, not as 
being made up of three colors ; but that all colors 
are produced by the difference of velocity of the 
undulation. In the same manner that the number- 
less multitude of sounds, are only the result of the 
ditference of the undulation of the atmosphere. 

The eye is the camera constructed by Omniscience, 
and is so formed, as to be made susceptible of the 
most delicate of these undulations. It is somewhat 
analogous to the tympanum of the ear, which has 
the power of receiving the most gentle vibrations 
of the atmosphere. Inasmuch as the one gives us 
the sensation of light, and the other sound. 

We shall do well to consider minutely the 
construction of this marvellous little camera, for 
undoubtedly the nearer we bring our artificial ones 
to it, the nearer will they approach perfection. « 

On glancing at the diaphram, we shall observe at 
Once, that there is great similarity between them. 
The sclerotic membrane forms the case of the 
camera; the choroid being covered with a black 
pigment, represents its dark lining. The cornea is 
a transparent substance, composed of a number of 
thin foils, for the purpose of giving it strength ; 
and covers the front of the eye, and protects it from 
external injury. The retina is an expansion of the 
optic nerve, and is analogous to the sensitive plate 
in our cameras, for it receives the whole of the 
picture, and by the agency of the optic nerve it is 
transmitted to the brain. The lens, which in the 
natural camera is called the crystalline lens, we 
shall consider more fully when we have taken a 
casual slance at the two primary laws of optics, 
viz., retraction and reflection. 

By refraction we have to consider the bending of 
the rays of light when passing from one medium 
into another of a different density. Thus, when a 
beam of light passes from a rare medium into one 
of greater density, it becomes bent towards a 
perpendicular drawn from its surface; and when 
passing from a dense into that of greater rarity^ 
the reverse takes place, and it is consequently bent 
away from the perpendicular. We must here take 
notice that if the rays fall perpendicularly they 
snffer no refraction, f'or example, when the rays 
of the sun are in a Une with the horizon, they 
become refracted upon entering the atmosphere, and 
give us the idea of his being higher in the heavens 
and lar^r than his apparent size ; but when in the 
zenith they fall in a direct line, and consequently 
suffer no refraction, and present to us his true 
position and apparent dimensions. Whereas, when 



we view the bottom of a stream at an angle from its 
surface, we are deceived in its depth, it appearing 
much more shallow then it realW is, because ihe 
rays of light, having been reflectea from the bottom, 
have to pass from a dense medium into one of 
greater rarity ; consequently, by their being bent 
upwards, we have the impression of the water being 
of less depth. How marvellous, when we contem- 
plate, that upon this one simple law depends the 
whole of the beauty of our refracting optical 
instruments I Thus, by fi>rming a dense medium 
in the shape of two apheres cutting each other, 
and of such a aubetanoe as glass, we produce 
the magnifying lens, without which our cameras, 
telescopes, microscopes, and even the camera of 
nature, could have no existence. 

[The action of a convex-lens in bringing rays to 
a mens was here explained.] 

It will now be seen how the doable convex lena 
of oar camera of nature has the power of collecting 
the rays of light that are reflectea firom surrounding 
objects, and bringing them to a focus upon the 
retina, and thus impressing it with the mmiature 
picture of the scene towards which it is directed ; 
in the same manner that the lens in our photo- 
graphic camera transmits the rays and impresses 
toem upon the prepared plate. We might here 
take notice of one perfection in the natural camera 
that we can never hope to be able to imitate in the 
artificial; that is, the circular form of the retina 
upon which the picture fidls. 

To regulate the amount of light that enters the 
natural camera is a very beautiful contrivance, 
known by the appellation of tiie iris, and is so 
constructed as to be able to open and shut according 
to the amount of light present. Here we have the 
representation of the diaphrams used in the 
photographic camera, but being vastly superior to 
it, in being self<-acting; for all photographers know 
that it is one of the most difficult things they have 
to contend with to get exactly the requisite amount 
of light upon their prepared pUte. How beautiful 
then is Nature in all her laws ! and what vast 
amounts of wisdom we may gain by observing and 
studying her most trivial phenomena. 

Having thus superficially glanced at the law of 
refraction, let us incline our attention for a few 
moments to that of reflection. Firstly, we shall 
observe thpt the sun's rays, upon being reflected 
upon a smooth surface, follow the same rules aa 
those of the ponderable elements, that is, that 
their angles of incidence are equal to their angles of 
reflection. Secondly, that all things are seen by ^ 
reflection, for the light must first fiill upon the 
object and become reflected within the field of our 
vision before we can be made sensible of ita 
existence. Upon the former depends the power of 
all our beautiful reflecting optical instruments, 
whether it be the telescope, microscope, or looking* 
glass ; and upon the latter, oar sight of all-existing 
things save self-luminous bodies. In speaking of 
the colors produced by reflection, I might here notice 
a phenomenon that has always made me strongly 
in favour of the undulatory theory. If we take 
a piece of slate that has been penectly hardened 
and polished, and heat one end oi it in a flame, wq 
shall observe, as it rises in temperature, the whole 
of the prismatic colors formed upon its inriaee^ 
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but not in the order of the speotrum, the yellow 
appearing first, then the red, and lastly the blue. 
Now it is well-known that steel, tempered at 
yellow, is the most hard, and at blue the most 
flexible. It is therefore manifest that the heat has 
only separated the atoms of the metal at different 
distances from ea<di other, the blue the most, and 
the yellow the least. Moreover, it is clear that the 
molecules of which the steel is built up, must have 
become sufficiently separated to allow of their free 
motion, before it could be rendered flexible. If| 
therefore, its atoms have removed slightly 
from each other, they must have left small spaces 
between each, capable of altering or retarding the 
undulation of light that falls upon them ; now, as 
the yellow are nearest together, it is natural for us 
to suppose that they would produce upon the 
undulation the least change, and so it is, for we 
find that they reflect that which we call the 
luminous ray $ whereas the blue, which are the 
farthest apart, would physically produce the 
greatest change, aud consequently we find them 
reflecting that color which nearest approaches to 
black. We are therefore led to suppose that the 
colors of all objects are nothing more than the 
result of their different surfaces, and the power 
they possess of reflecting in a more or less perfect 
degree the undulation that falls upon them. What 
can be more grand, and what more beautiful, than 
the contemplation of so wonderful a contrivance, to 
present to our view the multitude of colors in all 
their richness that adorn our finest landscapes? 
And whether we look at the tints of the morning 
sky, the blush of the opening rose, the shades of 
the mighty forest, or the brilliancy of the mineral 
crystal, we cannot but be struck with wonder and 
admiration at the beauty of that law, which 
furnishes such a multiplicity of exquisite pheno* 
mena for the gratification of our intellectual 
pleasure. 

Having considered (altho' in a very superficial 
manner) the two primary laws that govern the 
science, and the mode by which we are made 
sensible of the external world through their 
instrumentality, let us give our attention for a 
few moments to the mat source from whence we 
derive our light. We are told in Genesis that in 
the beginning (that is as far as the creation of this 
planet is concerned) the Divine command went 
forth, " Let there be light, and there was light ;* 
or, aocording to the modern exposition, ** Let light 
appear;" for it will be manifest that either of these 
will signify the same thing, as it is evident that it 
has relation only to the new-bom world, as it had 
recently come forth from its mother nature, and 
permitted for the first time to behold the light of 
the great monarch of the solar system. Now, 
upon inquiring into the nature of this light, which 
we have every reason to suppose has possessed the 
same properties ever since the Cosmogony, we 
shall find that whether it be produced by atoms 
or undulations, it is closely associated with two 
other priucipals, which, although vastly different 
in their physical properties, cannot be wholly 
separated from it, viz: caloric and actinism. 
However, it yet remains to be proved whether this 
heat and chemical radiant power does not result 
firom a different manifestation of the self-same 



principle. However, be this as it may ; we know 
that the combined efforts of these three properties 
of the sun's rays, enabled the seed in the new-born 
world to burst from its latent embryo and cover 
the earth with "grass and herb, yielding seed, 
and the fruit-tree, yielding fruit after hb 
kind, whose seed is in itself;*' so that when man 
was created and furnished with a double '* camera 
of nature," he might be able to view with 
stereoscopic beauty, the many wonders of that 
planet over whicn, for a time, he has to have 
dominion. In conclusion, though I may not this 
evening have broached anything but what all 
present are familiar with, still I trust that what 
has been said may serve the purpose of refreshing 
our memories and making us bear more in mind 
the marvellous construction of that prototype of 
which our photogranhic camera may be considered 
the type; and doubtless the nearer our artificial 
ones approach that of Nature's, the nearer will 
they approach perfection. Moreover, what science is 
there that is at all times more worthy of our perusal 
and study, than that of optics P For if we reflect 
that it grasps at the two infinities and brings them 
as it were nearer to our comprehensions, (the 
infinitely large on the one hand and the infinitely 
small on the other), we must feel that there 
cannot be a more soul-ennobling study, or one 
that can give us a more clear insight into the 
profundities of creation. For if we soar with the 
telescope into the far distant heavens and contem- 
plate the myriads of worlds revolving in the most 
perfect order; or view with the microscope a 
single drop of water, containing thousands of 
living creatures, all perfect in their organization, 
the weakest mind must expand with gratitude to 
the Great Omnipotent who has shewn such power 
and glory for the instruction and happiness of His 
creatures, and be ready to exclaim with the 
Psalmist, " Great and marvellous are Thy works, 
Lord God Almighty!" 

In the course of the reading of the paper 
Mr. Jenns exibited a beautiful preparation of 
the eye of an ox, and explained its structure 
and the analogy between it and the ordinary 
camera. He also exhibited the experiments 
of producing color, by the mixture of colorless 
liquids, the effect being to change the 
geometrical form of the atoms, and so render 
the body reflective of different colors. 

The thanks of the Meeting having been 
given to Mr. Jenns for his able paper^ 
Mr. OsBOBN rose to introduce to the Meeting 
Herr Fretsch, who had kindly come down 
from London for the purpose of explaining 
to them the Petzval Lens, and also to show 
the pictures produced by it. He would also 
explain some portions of the Fhoto-galvano- 
graphic process. (Cheers). 

Hebb Paul Fbbtsch exhibited two 
specimens of the Petzval Lens, with a large 
number of photographs, taken with the 
instrument. The photographs consisted of 
portraits and large views, by Rejlander, 
Llewellyn, Horatio Ross, and other well- 
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known artists ; tbey speak very highly of the 
capabilities of these lenses for Landscape 
purposes. Most of the pictures were of 
large size, well-defined, sharp to the edges 
of the picture; and the lines perfectly straight. 
The distortion usually complained of in 
landscape lenses seems to be totally got 
rid of, and the resulting pictures were (even 
with the full aperture), very straig^it in the 
lines. The distances too, are well preserved 
and faithfully rendered; there is a total 
absence of the blurring at the eorners so often 
painfully apparent. 

The Photo-galvanographs consisted of 
several unpublished specimens of the process, 
— the greater number quite untouched ; and, 
(with all due deference to the mventor), there 
was far more artistic beauty in* the untouched 
specimens than' in the doctored ones ; for 
instance, the Bed of the Garravalt, by Roger 
Fenton, (the master of Landscape photography), 
would lose a great deal of its grandeur by the 
addition of any touches of the graver. 

Our readers wil! be already familiar with 
the description of the Petzval Lens, from the 
correspondence in the Journals on the subject. 
It will suffice, then, to give but a few of 
Mr. Pretsch's remarks, the whole of which 
were highly interesting and instructive. 

Mb. Pketsch observed, in revertinfg to the early 
lenses, that Daguerre had used the lens of a 
telescope, reversed, and although slaw in its action, 
this form of lens gave very good pictures. After 
some little time, Professor Petzval, of Vienna, 
introdaced the well-known portrait combination, 
and about a year since the Professor completed the 
calculations, which have resulted in the form of 
lens jast introduced. 

The radios of the ordinary portrait lens is- in a 
curvature of IS-ins., while in the Petzval combi- 
nation it is only Snnches, thus giving a flatter 
and brighter picturer The new lens then possesses 
superior and peculiar properties, and we claim for 
it three capabilities, viz., — I. Perfect sharpness of 
delineation to the edge of the picture. 2. Correct- 
ness of perspective. 3. Proper effect of distance. 

If the operator has proper time asd distance of 
station to choose from, and can select his own 
point of view, then, with a small diaphram, it is 
not to be denied that the ordinary view-lens will 
produce very good pictures ; but these requirements 
are not always to be met with. [The lai^ leni 
exhibited bad a focal length (for views) of26-in8., 
and a combined focus of S^-ins., the portrait 
combination taking pictures 8^ x ^i< The smaller 
lens, for views only, had a focus of IS-ins., and 
covered a plate 13^ X 11. The full combination 
consists of three pairs of lenses only, two pairs of 
which are required to be used at once.] Mr. Pretsch 
observed that it was necessary, in some cases, to 
Jiave a camera constructed for the purpose, with a 
swinging back, so as to adjust for near and distant 
bjects^ also for foreground aud sky ; few copying 
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maps, and other surfaces of that kindf,^ the artidtf 
should be slightly curved, ' as in ^e case of 
arrangement of groups. 

Mr. Pretsoh then •proceeded to explain the 
details of his Photo-guvanographic process. He 
stated that by its means any picture that could h& 
rendered transparent could be copied, and that by 
the powers of re-production the supply of proofii 
was unlimited. He alluded to the advantages and 
permanency of printer's ink over the photographs, 
—not only in the command of the tone produced^ 
but in the durability. The problem of engraving 
by light had occupied the attention of scientifio 
men ever since the discovery of photography, and 
various means had been tried, such as etching, to 
engraving, partly by light and partly by hand; 
but his process, when brought to perfection, would 
be independent of all extraneous help ; it would be 
a purely natural process; the picture would be 
drawn by light and engraved by> electricity. As 
regards the touching up of some of the plates, 
that was at present unavoidable, but he hoped it 
would not be necessary in a very short time. 

In alluding to Mr. Fox Talbot's new process, 
Mr. Pretseh said, that a gelatine preparation 
similar to his own was used, but for the purpose of 
regulating the permeability when etching upon the 
st^l. By the new processes just patented the 
copper plates might be made as hard and as durable 
as steel. (Applause). 

[The eneravings and photographs exhibited by 
Mr. Pretsch were the theme of general admiration 
to a crowded audience.] 

Mb/ Rejlandeb, in moving a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Pretsch for his very interesting 
communication, said, that he had tried the 
Petzval lens, but was not quite used to it at 
present ; its action, in one or two cases, had 
been so rapid, as to produce overdone pictures 
m less than one second. He should, however, 
continue his experiments, and would conr- 
municate them to the Society. 

Mb. Osbobn then read a paper, communis 
cated by Mb. Sutton, of Jersey, entitled, 
** Suggestions for some Improvements in the 
Camera, and Mounting of Lenses." [^See 
last Number, 2 

A vote- of thanks was given* to Mr. Sutton 
for his paper, and also for the present of hi» 
Dictionary to the Society's Library. 

Ms. Osbobn, in acknowledging, for Mr. 
S'uttoa the vote of thanks, said, that the 
Society was greatly indebted to the gentlemen 
who had givenr them pap^rft that evening, and 
who, at the cost ef considerable time^ labouvy 
and expense, had favonred^ them with suck 
valuable information'. He vf as glad to see- 
such a numerons attendance, and while the 
Council would spare no trouble to render the 
Meetings interesting, he hoped the attendance 
of the Members would continually increase. 
He regretted that there was no time left foe 
the discussion of the papers they had heard*^ 
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bat he would propose that the after part of 
the next Meeting should be devoted to that 
pnrpose. 

It was then announced that the next 
Exhibition of the Society would be opened at 
Aston Hall, on the Ist of March, 1859, so 
that the Members would haye plenty of time 
to prepare specimens. The Managers of Aston 
Hall had granted them the use of a room as a 
permanent Exhibition. 

The Annual Meeting of this Society will be 
held October 26th, 1858. 



BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

Extract from Sir John fferscheVs Speech <tt the 
JMeeling of the British Association at Leeds. 

** If the phenomena of chemistry are eVer destined 
to be reduced under the dominion of mathematical 
analysis, it will, no doubt, be by a -very circuitous 
and intricate route, and in which at present we see 
no glimpse of light. We should, therefore, be all 
the more carefully on the watch in making the 
most of those classes of facts which seem to place 
us, not indeed within view of daylight, but at what 
seems an opening that may possu)ly lead to it. 
Such are those in which uie agency of light is 
concerned in modifying or subverting the ordinary 
affinities of material elements, those to which the 
name of actino-chemistry has been affixed. Hitherto 
the mojre attractive applications of photography 
have had too much the effect of distracting the 
attention from the purely chemical question which 
it raises; but the more we consider them in the 
abstract, the more strongly they force themselves 
on our notice : and I look forward to their occupying 
e much larger space in the domain of chemicsd 
inquiry than is the case at present. That light 
consists in the undulations of an ethereal medium, 
or at all events agrees better in the characters of 
its phenomena with such undulations, than with 
any other kind of motion which it has yet been 
possible to ima^gine, is a proposition on which I 
suppose the minds of physicists are pretty well 
made up. The recent researches of Professor 
Thomson and Mr. Joule moreover have gone a great 
way towards bringing into vogue, if not yet fully 
unto acceptation, the doctrine of a more or less 
analagous conception of heat. When we consider 
how the marked influence which the different 
caloriflo states of bodies have on their affinities — 
the change of crystalline form effected in some 
by a change in temperature — the allotropic states 
taken on by some on exposure to heat — or the. 
heat given out by others on their restoration from 
the allotropic to the ordinary form (for though I 
am aware that Mr. Gore considers his electro-, 
deposited antimony to be a compound, I cannot 
help fancying that,^ at all events, the state in which 
the antimony exists in it is an allotropic one), — 
when, I say, we consider these facts in which heat 
is concerned, and compare them with the facts of 
photography, and with the ozonization of oxygen 
by the chemical rays of the electi'ic spark, and with 
the striking alterations in the chemical habitudes 
of bodies pointed out by Draper, Hunt, and Bee- 
querel ; and when again we find these carried so 
far that, as in the experiments of Bunsen and 
Hoscoe, we find the amount of chemical action 
numerically measuring the quality of light absorbed 



— ^it seems hardly possible not to indulge a hope 
that the pursuit of these strange phenomena may 
by degrees conduct us to a mechanical theory of 
chemical action itself. Even should this hope 
remain unre^ized, the field itself is too wide to 
remain unexplored, and, to say nothing of discovery, 
the use of photography merely as a chemical test 
may prove very valuable, as I have myself quite 
recently experienced, in the evidence it has afforded 
me of the presence In certain solutions of a peculiar 
metal haVmg many of the characters of arsenic, but 
differing from it in others, and strikingly Contrasted 
with it in its powerful photographic qiiaUties, which 
are of singular intensity, surpassing iodine, and 
almost equalling bromine." 

FAPEBS BEAD ON PHOTOGBAFHY. 

Paper read by W. Stkes Ward, Esq., on the 
"Dry Collodion Processes." — He observed that 
some apology was due from him for occupying the 
time of the section vrith this subject, as he had 
already introduced it at Cheltenham, and again last 
year at Dublin ; but in the dry process he thought 
there was more scope for investigation than in any 
other department of photography, and he mentioned 
the continued researches ana experiments of both 
French and English photographers on the subject ; 
a result of which being that they had a vast number 
of different processes published — so many, indeed, 
that they were likely to create some confusion. 
There was, however, an advantage in their variety, 
as most of them were capable of modification and 
interchangeability, so that an operator might adapt 
each to ms own particular requirements. It had 
been objected to the use of many of the methods 
proposed that they required so much manipulation ; 
but, in his opinion, the great thing to be aimed at 
was a superior result, and certainly he was no true 
artist who objected to one or two more operations, 
provided a successful result were attained. Indeed, 
many of the operations were more for the purpose 
of correcting errors or removing stains than neces- 
sary parts of the process. He then detailed a 
variety of the dry processes, referring in terms of 
high eulogy to that proposed by Mr. Maxwell I<yte, 
in which a film of meta-gelatine is used. This 
process, he thought, had not obtained the notice of 
which it was well worthy. It had been urged that 
the dry process had mostly failed in the production 
of views of the foliage of trees and of water in 
motion, but in this respect Mr. Lyte's process was 
singularly successful. He might state, in conclusion, 
that none of the dry collodion processes that had 
come under his notice were so sensitive as they 
were represented to be, although that was a matter 
of minor importance as it regarded small pictures, 
especially such as were used for the stereoscope \ 
yet it was of much consequence in larger picttires. 

Mr. K. J. FowLEB next read a paper on a 
"Process for the Estimation ©f Actinism." — He 
said that in drawing the attention of the section to 
the estimation of the actinic force of the solar radi- 
ations his object was rather to add what he presumed 
were new facts to the science of actinometry than to 
present a perfect and complete process in every 
respect. In the 9th volume of Gmelin's Handbook 
of Chemistry he found it stated that " Oxalate of 
ammonia, mixed with aqueous proto-phloride of 
mercury, is decomposed under the influence of light, 
yielding sal-ammoniac, calomel, and carbonic acid ;** 
It also stated that "the mixture of Uie two solutions 
remains clear in the dark ; in daylight it becomes 
turbid in six minutes, and in the course of an hour 
deposits calomel, which in sunshine quickly falls 
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doi^ in Boffc flakes, sarrounded with bubbles of 
carbonic acid. I^e filtrate no longer contains 
mercury, but chloride of ammonia and undecfompbsed 
oxalate of ammonia." Oil seeing this he was at 
once struck with the idea that here might be the 
elements of a process for actinometry, and whether 
this was the fact, he left them to judge from the 
experiments he had tried on the subject. He found 
it true that the solutions might be kept unchanged 
for an indeftnite period, in the dark ; that the 
calomel began to precipitate in from 15 to 20 
seconds ill full sunshine ) and also that the precipitate 
ceased immediately the vessel contiuning the solu-* 
tion was I'emoTed trom solar influencfe, thus showing 
that the action is not continued in darkness, even 
when the change lias been partially effected, and 
that the ai^ion of the actinism is not in thid- ease 
catalytic. He had also exposed three tubes con< 
taining the mixed solutions to pretty uniform light, ■ 
No. 1 for ten minutes ; No. 2 twenty minutes ; No. ^ 
forty miilutes ; th^ results bemg that No. 2 
contained twice the bulk of precipitate of No. 1, 
and 1^0. 3 twice the bulk of No. 2. When the 
solutions were exposed several hours the vessel 
containing them was found to be completely filled 
with a magma of the precipitated calomel. Prom 
these eiLperiments it appears conclusive that the 
mixture of solutions of oxalate of ammonia and 
proto-chloride of mercury is very sensitive to light, 
and as this action of light is not catalytic, the 
precipitate obtained may Be considered as produced 
oy solar in^uence alone ; and lastly, that a definite 
amount of precipitate is produced bv a definite 
amount of actinic force ; thus proving that there are 
elements of Certainty and xmiformity inthebehaviout 
of the mixed solutions when exposed to solar 
influence, from which a certain method for estima- 
ting the actinic force may be formed. If extreme 
delicacy were required in the estimations, the 
precipitate might be collected, dried and weighed ; 
but, where th& was unnecessary, graduated tubes 
might be used for eaiposing the mixed solutions, 
and from which, after standing a certain time in. 
the dark, the amount could at once be read off. Mr. 
!f owler stated that in his experiments he had used 
a nearly saturated solution of the two salts, but 
this was by no means necessary, as he found that, 
if a drop of the solution of proto-chloride of 
meifcUry, containing one 1-1 500th part of a grain of 
that salt were added to 300 grains of the solution of 
oxalate of ammonia, and exposed to the light, the 
calomel would still be precipitated. The reaction 
in fact being so delicate that it might be used as a 
conflrmatory test for the pifesence of proto-chloride 
of mercury. He stated in conclusion that it would 
be interestiilg to know how the absorbed actinism 
of M., Niepce de St. Victor would affect the solutions. 
He had made some eitperiments in that direction} 
but not with sufficient success to warraUt any posi'» 
tive assertions. 

At the close of Mr. Fowler's paper, no immediate 
remarks being made on the subject, Mr. Mbbcer, 
P.R.S.^ exhibited several specimens of Chromatic 
Photographs, some being on calico, of a similar 
fabric, produced by previously soaking the material 
employed iu a solution of per-oxalate of iron ) the 
effects produced were both singular and novel, and 
the method promises to lead to photographic color- 
printing ; it is at least a step in that Erection. As 
te photographs were being handed round fot 
examination, Mr. Mercer gave a few brief explana* 
tions of the circumstances that led to their 
producticm. 

Mr* W. Ltkdox Smith read an interesting paper 
0& the ** ChcHoe of subjeet in I^hotography, and the 



adaptation of different proeewes." He said it. ^a» 
the grand reproach thrown against photography- 
that it was a merely mechanical operation,- and that, 
its votaries need not necessarily possess taste,^ 
imagination, ox even a knowledge (n the rudimentary 
elements of pictorial art. A writer in the last 
number of the Art Journal states that his object 
is to show that no mechanical process can long 
stfpersede the living agency of man's mind, and 
that photography is and never can be anything 
more, than a serv^t of servants ; and the ivHter 
proceeds in a long and tedious exposition to pcoYe- 
by arguments, neither novel nor ingenious, the utter 
inadequacy of photogrs^hy to maintain the position, 
in which its admirers would place it. Now these 
remarks, he was aware, would not make the slightest 
impression on genuine disciples of the art, but he 
introduced them because adverse criticisms were in. 
some measure merited by the ill choice of subjects 
the majority of photographers, both professional 
and amateur, had made, the former generally styling 
themselves photographic " artists, but with what 
impropriety their specimens too often showed* 
However, within the Istst two years there had been 
very great improvements The art in the first days 
of photography was totally lost sight of in the 
excitement produced by the marvels of the acience^ 
and.it is but lately that the camera has been trans- 
ferred from the hands of the chemist, (who has 
taught us indispensable knowledge, and to whom 
we could not be sufficiently grateful,) to the hands of 
the artist, who now demonstrates daily the beauty 
and truth of its representations. The most cfommon 
subjects represented have been atchitectural views, 
and the french photo^phers hate arrived at a 
gi:eat amount of perfection in this department, yet» 
in even the best of their pictures, there is often i» 
want of taste in the point of view selected. They 
are too often taken from an eletation, to prevent 
the inclination upwards of the camera, which causea 
the upright lines to converge, and, consequently* 
there is a loss of magnitude, and the beauties of 
pedrspective are diminished. Again, they are gene« 
rally full firont instead of in perspective, which 
latter position ifi always more picturesque. But it 
is in landscape that the glorious fidelity of the 
camera, when its direction is controlled by the true 
artist, is most evident. None but he can experience 
the delight of catching the most transient effects of 
ever-changing nature. It is in this direction that 
the glorious mture of artistic photography lays, and 
the triie lover of nature will delight more in a spe- 
cimen of this class than in scotes of hasty sketches, 
even by clever men, or in the gaudy and mere-^ 
tricious coloring of the pre-Haphslitei vainly 
attempting to delineate, by the hand, that which the 
sun hhnself paints for us in the photograph. 
Photographers are generally too frightened of 
getting the sun in the camera, as they say, to take 
their views yrith. its back to their best friend, and 
thus they lose all the cross shadows which give a 
stereoscopic effect to a picture, and, in fact, get 
hardly any shadow at all ; as with the sun in the 
position mentioned, the shadows are all behind the 
different objects composing the view. He had 
invariably found that the most pleasing pictures 
were taken with the sun shining right on the front 
of the camera, and in this case the precaution mUst 
be taken to shield the lens firom the direct rays of 
the sun by the hand or otherwise. Water in 
motion is rarely reproduced with success, except in 
instautaneous views, and for the present that must 
be left to the painter, who, by the aid of white paint 
and hard brushes, can give us any amount of cataract. 
The painter himself even condescends to use the 
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camera for llhe depSlction of foliage and herbage, ^tid 
photographic studies of foreground are most 
generally admired for the extreme delicacy with 
which the veinings and markings of the tenderest 
herb or flower are delineated ; still it must not be 
forgotten that foregrounds are most lovely when 
adjuncts to an extended view. The study of com- 
position is as necessary to the photographer as to 
the painter, and every student of the art may derive 
mucn benefit from the study of J. D. Harding'a 
** Principles and Practice of Art/' which, containing 
much from which many will diasent, conveys to an 
inquirer much useful and practical information. 
With reference to the latter portion of his subject, 
Mr. Smith mentioned that calotype paper was, in 
his opinion, suitable for giving bold effects, though 
open to objection on account of its want of clear 
definition and its granular surface. The wax paper 
was nk.ore homogeneous, but both methods are now 
generally exploded. Albumen on glass gave 
exquisite definition, and was most successfully used 
for taking engravings and paintings, on account of 
the clearness of lines and the absence of dirtiness in 
the white parts, a fault to which collodion is liable. 
In his opinion the albumen on glass process could 
not be improved upon by any of the modern pro- 
cesses to which Mr. W ard had alluded. Undoubtedly 
the collodion process was the best, notwithstanding 
the inconvenience attending its use. The coUodio- 
albumen process, so much advocated at present, 
appeared to him extremely unaatisfactory, though 
the confidence of its supporters was unbounded; 
and as to the dry collodion process, by it no satis- 
factory effects have yet been produced, though every 
effort had been madeby its advocates. He concluded, 
by hoping that the remarks he had made might 
excite discussion, that so any fallacy might be con- 
futed, and any truth confirmed. 

The Rev. W. Y. Habcovbt, who had taken the 
chair in the absence of the President, deprecated 
any lenffthened discussion, on account of the time. 

iir. W. S. Ward said the thanks of the section 
were due to Mr. Mercer for his experiments, and in 
deference to the last paper remarked that he could 
not agree altogether with its author as to artistic 
difficulties. A tyro in the art would do anything, 
but a photographic artist could only become one by 
repeated trials. He did not consider it to be right 
to change photography from a science to an art ; 
and genuine artistic effects were produced through 
photography beins under the dominion of the 
chemist and physicist. To secure the full effect 
of foliage and of water much exposure was abso- 
lutely necessary. The great practical difficulty 
was to hit the right point between under and over- 
exposure, as the effect of light was more powerful 
at first than afterwards. He might sav that the 
less a photographer was satisfied with what he had 
accomplished the more likely was he to succ-eed 
better in future. 

Mr. Smith said that he believed the simpler the 
manipulation and materials the better. He 
thought the dry process a complete failure. 
Photographers might be divided into two sections ; 
the scientific, who sought out and experimented 
upon complicated processes; and the artistic, whose 
great object was to produce the best effects. 

Dr. Odlino observed that some instruments had 
been used by Bunsen and others to determine the 
actinic force, but they were entirely out of the 
reach of the ordinary practitioner. He trusted 
Mr. Fowler would proceed with his researches, and 
inquii-ed if the decomposition of the solution 
referred to had proceeded ptiri passu with the 
lengtii of exposure } 
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*«* Communications to be addressed to the Editor, 
St, Brelade's Bay% Jersey, 

CORRESPONDENCE* 

PHOTOORAPHIC BATHS AND DISHES. 

To the Editor of Photographic Notes, 
Sib, — I have lately seen many letters oonoerning 
baths and dishes for photo|p*aphic purposes, some 
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advocating porcelain, some gutta-percha, some glass 
ones, and others again recommending a combination 
of the two latter. Gutta-percha has the advantage 
of strength and lightness for travelling purposes, 
but I don*t like it ; you cannot see if it is clean ; 
and as it is frequently offered to the public, there is 
considerable mischief done to the nitrate of silver. 
My travelling baths are of gutta-percha, and var- 
nished inside with shellac, as recommended by some 
writers ; this is certainly an improvement ; but a 
slight deposit still ibrms now and then ; aU resins 
and gums precipitate silver, and I fancy that [the 
shaking about disturbs the first- formed deposit, thus 
again exposing the^m to the action of the liquid. 

In the last number of the Photographic Journal, 
page 32, the Editor recommends a porcelain bath ; 
now I have never seen a porcelain bath, and not 
even a porcelain dish, of English manufacture ; 
those made in England are of common earthenware, 
8oft, glazed over, and I do not hesitate to call them 
rubbish ; the glaze soon cracks all over, and then 
they are worse than useless. 

I happen to possess some French dishes of which 
I can speak very favorably $ thev are of white 
porcelain, (real porcelain), hard burnt, and 
vitrified through their whole substance ; depth an 
inch-and-a-haif inside, with the edges ground 
level, so that a glass plate laid over the top forms an, 
air-tight cover ; the name on them is Guilloux ( 
they come from Paris, as iodizing pans for large 
Dagnerreotype plates, and after four years constant 
use, with all sorts of liquids, they are as good as 
ever. Now, why cannot our china manufacturers 
make the same sort of thing,^ — or rather, why 
don't theyP Are we always to look to other 
countries for improvements in such articles P 

The glass upright baths we see in London are 
certainly very nice. things, but do you really know 
any one who travels with one of any considerable 
size P I don't ; and for this reason : they make 
them so wide, that it takes an awful lot of liquid 
to fill them.^ A glass bath, 12x10, as at present 
made, is an inch-and-an-eighth wide inside, all the 
way down, requiring about half-a-aallon of 
solution to fill it, and this, with water-tight cover 
and case, will probably weigh 15 or 201bs. I can 
afford the price, but I cannot afford the weieht and 
inconvenience of such a bath ; therefore, my indoors 
bath I made with plate glass and marine glue, and 
my travelling baths are of gutta-percha. 

Now, what is the use of this width of an inch- 
and-an-eighth P The V-shaped baths, made by 
the late F. Scott Archer, were a step in the right 
direction ; and why cannot we have a Y- shaped 
bath of glass or porcelain, (mind no common 
earthenware for me), say 12xl0-ins., about three- 
quarters-of-an-inch wide at top, and three-eighths- 
bf-an-inch wide at bottom ; such a bath would hold 
Tather less than a quart when full. This would be 
much more portable, and the width quite enough 
for any but the most clumsy operators I have 
used a bath for plates S-ins. square, which was only 
three-eighths-of*an-inch wide at top, and found no 
difficulty otU of doors even. The sellers of the 
present glass baths will tell yon, that the strength of 
a small quantity of nitrate solution is soon exhausted; 
but it is easy to carry nitrate of silver and drop in 
Cf or 6 grains tos every .oiuicft.o£«all«dioa aaed up. . 



Now, Mr. Editor^ you inU» I know, Isaye all 
sorts of oLrjections made, partienlsrly to my last 
suggestion of narrow porcelain baths; some will 
say they can't be made ; and others will declare 
that they can't be used if made ;*— to such I can 
ouly say, "try first and form an opinion afterwards." 
The actual quantity of nitrate solution taken up by 
a large collodionized plate is only two or three 
fluid drachms, and for the sake of this small 
quantity, we are compelled to carry a half-a-gallon 
about with us,~very clever, certainly, for the 
nineteenth century. 

I formerly worked upon 8-in. plates, and by way 
of showing how I succeeded with the above- 
mentioned bath, three-eighths-of-an-inch wide, I 
enclose a spoiled print for your inspection. I am 
now more ambitious, having got to plates 11X9, 
and am at once met with the inconvenience of 
increased bulk and weight. If you will assist in 
getting rid of these difficulties, you will I think, do 
good service to. the art generally, as well as to 

Your obedient Servant, 

^ SiHONIDBS." 



CBBAMY LIGHTS. 
To the Editor of Photographic Notes, 

SiB,«*Seeing a query in your Notee of July 1st 
as to getting oream-colored lights, I think the 
effect would be obtained by omitting the nitric 
acid (if any) in the developer, and substituting 
acetic acid, 6 or 8 drops to the ounce of water, and 
10 grains proto^sulphate of iron. 

D. Taylor. 

Brookfield, Liverpool. 

8TBBB08COPIG BFrBCTS. 

To the Editor qf Photographic Notes, 

Dbab Sib,— Will you allow me to set you right 
with regard to curing a nitrate bath bv setting it 
in the sun. If you refer to the ** Fhotograpnio 
Journal," for Nov., 1853, you will find Mr. R. 
Fenton says as follows :— " If, at the dose of a 
day's wofK the bath begins to show signs of an 
alkaline condition, it is easily restored to working 
condition by exposing it to the sun's rays, &c." 

And will you oblige me, by telling me how to 
account for the/acf, that if two pictures are taken 
from one negative and mounted as a stereograph, 
and looked at with a prism, or whole-lens stereo- 
scope, that stereoscopic effect is produced, that is, 
that everything on the picture assumes its proper 
place and distance. Several pictures have been so 
mounted, and gentlemen that have seen them 
cannot perceive any difference between them and 
others properly taken ; namely, at a given distance 
apart. I do not know how the half-lens stereoscope 
acts, as they are never used about here. 

I cannot tell how they act niyself, as I have had 
the misfortune to nearly lose the sight of one «ye, 
and so of course cannot see these things for myself, 
and therefore I apply to you for an explanation. 
Perhaps you would mount two pictures in this way 
and let me know what you think of it. 

Will you impress on photographers who take 
collodion positives the fact that collodion positives 
fade if not varnished, 

Huntingdon. G. Bobbxbs. 
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.r^We hare kpown pertfotis assert that they pereeiye 

stereosoopic .efi'dct, when the pictures have heen 

improperly placed, and the effect is in reality pseudo- 

scopic. There is a great deal in imagination. The 

fact is that prints from the same negative cannot, 

under any circamstanoes, or viewed through any 

kind of instrament, give true stereoscopic effect. 

[Ed. p. N.] 
■ ■ ■» 

DBY PROCESSES. 

To the JS!ditar of Photographic Notes^ * 

Sib,— *Some time ago a letter appeared in the 
** Times '* signed Hios. iPothergill, professing to 
^ive complete instructions for a siMcessive mode of 
taking photographic pictures by the Pry process. 
I have tried Uiis and several othor methods, with 
the greatest possible care, but regret to say the 
only results that I have had have been trouble, 
expense, and disappointment. In a state qf despair 
I appeal to you, or some of your contributors, to 
know if any process is really known by which 
photographs may be taken by the ** Dry Process, " 
or is the pursuit of this great desideratuia a 
-•WilloUe-Wisp"? 

Akatxub. 

2, Albert House, Scarborough, 

—Of all Dry Processes, by far the best that we have 
tried is Dr. Hill Norris's. It answers perfectly, and 
the plates may be kept a year. 

Have nothing to say to any honey, or albumen, or 
Oxymel process. [Ed. P. N.] 

ACIDITY OF COLLODION. 

Ih the Editor of Photographic Notes. 

Dbab Sib, — I have a bottle of collodion, rather 
acid, whether from old ether, (the cotton being 
imperfectlv washed) or from what cause, I don't 
know. When iodized it will do, but being rather 
high-coloured, I fear it may acidulate my bath. Be 
so good to say in your next whether soda-ammonia 
or potash would do to add to the plain collodion in 
minute quantity, and if so, ¥^ich is best P 

Have you Oletim Vini in vour Dictionary? Some 
time ago, when working large glass positives, I 
found 6 drops to one pint of developer caused it to 
flow over any sixe plate without a stain. I took 
the notion from its pro]^rty of causing ether to 
mix with water, a portion of which, %.e.^ ether, 
remaining for some time in good-bodied collodion 
after coming from the bath. No doubt it would 
be equally useful in negatives. 

Thos. T. Opib. 

St. Agnes, Sept. lOth. 

— Dissolve oaustio potass in alcohol and add a drop 
or two to the collodion ; it will remove all the 
redness by causing the free iodine to combine with 
the potassiom. fiut if the pyroxylins should be 
deoom posed aod rotten, this will not restore the 
Oollodioo to good working order. 

[Kd. P. N.] 
^■■■■"^^ 

babk-tbhts. 

« 

To the Editor of Photographic Notes, 

Sib, — In Mr. J. Archer's paper, inserted in the 
kst Naies, information u sought as to the best^ 
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form of tent for working plates 9x7. The 
following very simple contrivance I have found tor 
answer the purpose admirably: — ^A tent, one yard 
square and 6^ high, is made of black Holland, lined 
with one thickness of yellow cambric : the only 
support required is^ two sjplines, placed diagonally* 
inside, at the top, and a piece of stout card passed 
through the oentfes of the spl^ines and tent, and 
thrown over the. branch of a tree or any other 

Srojection' at hand, in the shade. The tent is thus 
rawn up to the proper height, and fastened at the 
bottom by pegs and loops at each corner. 

The entrance at the comer is fastened by three 
buttons, and the light effectually excluded by means 
of a lap of yellow cambric inside. 

A small square of the black Holland is cut out at 
the proper height, and two or three thicknesses of 
yellow cambric inserted in its place to form the 
window; this completes the tent, which can be 
pitched in less than five minutes, and when takenr 
down can be folded in a small roll and carried under 
the arm \^ithout the least inconvenience. The splinea 
(weighing only a few ounces) can be packed up 
with the camera legs. 

The entire cost does not exceed 128. or 14s. I 
have used it with great comfort and invariablo 
success, and strongly recommend its adoption by all 
practitioners of the wet collodion process. 

The accompanying view of Framlingham Castlo 
was printed from a negative developed in a tent of 
the above description on a mndy day. 



Diss, September, 1858. 



Chablbs S. Algbb, 



WET V. DBY collodion. 

Sib,-—" For after all what is any man's ipse 
dixit worth, without the guarantee era specimen f* 

I take this sentence from page 208 of your 
numberof iVb^e«,for September, as my text, and have 
to complain of the off-hand way in which some of, 
indeed 1 may say all,' the writers in the journals 
state how actively their pbites work, taking a 
"picture " in 25, 30, 46, seoonds, and so on, without; 
informing us what kind of picture it is, whether 
is it a home, a grove of trees, or what P Let 
them state that important particular, and Til 
ask no other guarantee, except, in all good faith, I 
trust to their nonour, that the "picture," is a prime 
one, and not a failure. 

In yoar interesting account of your photographic 
trip lately, I agree full;^ in one remark, "that wnea 
vou have all the requisites by you, there is nothing 
like the wet collodion process." 

I may safely say, that no one has worked harder 
than I nave at the dry processes, and I think, as 
well as I can judge in this remote place, without 
seeing the " guarantees ", that I have succeeded at 
least as well as my brother photographers; but I 
have now settled down to the collodion process, and 
am now beginning renlly to ei^oy photography. 
Before, it was late nights, and many weary hours of 
toil in the dark room, with their attendants—- 
pale face, jaded limbs, and reduced health ; now it 
IS all open air and sunshine, with their attendants—* 
good health, good spirits, good appetite, and good 
-pidures^'f^jwAiux. nufitake.^ .> 
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I do my work with a very portable dark box of 
my own desiffn and workmanship ; the pictnres are 
all begun and finished in the open air, under the 
blue canopy, free from suffocating odours, and they 

eld me the full enjoyment on the spot of the 
utiful and delightful wonders of our fascinating 
art. In oonclpsion, if you receive this letter kindly, 
I may be induced to send you some " guarantees " 
(I like the word) of my dark box. 

B. HADrBS. 

82, Grand Parade, Cork, Sept. 1858. 



" J, McGouHin, Wigtown '* Your nitrate of silver 
was probablv largely cidulterated. Add more to 
the bath, aaj it mU no doubt work well again. 

[Ed P N.l 

"J. Archer t Manchester" Your prints have 
darkened all over in the process of development, 
from a cause which we cannot clearly explain, 
although the same thing has repeatedly happened 
in our own experiments upon Canson paper. We 
attribute it to the free alkali contained in that 
paper not having been completely neutralized. 
The resin with which French paper is sized is 
dissolved in soda, — Whence the alkalinity of the 
paper. M. Blanquart Evrard has invariably 
prmted by development upon Canson paper, and 
his method has been to acidify the nitrate bath 
with nitric acid, and float the paper for fifteen 
minutes upon it. Many of the failures in the 
Wax Paper Process have no doubt been owing to 
the alkalinity of French paper. Hollingworth's 
paper is aci^ and always works clean. It is 
impossible to use French paper in the Calotype 
Process. [Ed. P. N.] 

** C, Green" The best developer for instanta- 
neous n^ativee is composed thus, — 

Distilled water 1 ounce 

Proto-sulphate of iron. ..5 grains 
Acetic acid 6 minims 

When the collodion and nitrate bath are in good 
order no after-intensifying is required, nor need 
any silver be added to the developer. 

For the method of whitening glass positives see 
the " Photographic Teacher," published by Messrs. 
Squire & Co., 52, King William street, London 
Bridge. [Ed. P. N.] 

«« T, C, Guiseppi." No. 1 Portrait lens will do 
for magic lanterns. Use the oxy-calcium light. 

[Ed. p. N.] 



**X.H*." Consult our Dictionary on the article 
Micro-Photography. Kemember your object glass 
is not achromatic, but over-corrected mr violet 
rays. [Ed. P. N.] 

"An Amateur Printer,'* Excited albumenized 
paper ought to keep two or three days. Your egss 
were perhaps stale, or vour nitrate of silver bad. 
Mount your prints with fresh starch, and damp 
the cardboard with a wet sponge. [Ed. P. N.] 

** AM,D., Edinburgh." A -good collodion for 
dry processes maybe made by acting on cotton wool 
for five minutes with the strongest commercial oil 
of vitriol, and nitric acid, S.G. 1*42, in equal parts, 
at a temperature of 160^« The gun-cotton is rather, 
short, and the collodion fluid, structureless aud 
porous. Freshly made collodion gives the most 
sensitive film. [Eo. P. N.] 

" F. Stafford, South Shields." Anthony's collo- 
dion is very good, and preserves its sensitiveness, 
although sold ready iodized. Mr. Atkinson, of 
Liverpool, imports it. [Ed. P. N.] 

*• Enquirer." The oxy-calcium light is the best 
for printing purposes at night. The oxygen is easily 
made in a copper retort on the kitchen fire, and 
there is no risk whatever of explosion. The light 
is extreinely white and powerful. You will see the 
entire apparatus at any optician's. The condenser 
of a magic lantern will answer your purpose better 
than reflectors for concentrating the light upon the 
negative. The oxy-calcium light is produced by 
passing a jet of oxygen through a spirit lamp and 
causing the flame to play upon a baU of lime. 

[Ed. p. N.] 

" F. Scrivener, Bury," The method of enlarging 
negatives will form very shortly the subject of an 
article in this Journal. [Ed. P. N.] 

" J, Farmer, Edinburgh," We cannot perceive 
any utility in adding chloride of ammonium to 
nitrate of uranium. [Ed. P. N.] 

**Z.Z,Z," We cannot tell how long paper will 
keep after having been excited by the process des- 
cribed in No. 12 ; — ^but the best keeping paper for a 
week or so we find to be Hollingworth's thiil 
negative paper. French paper does not keep at all 
imless it is waxed. [Ed. P. N.] 



27ie Communications of John Horsleg, F.C.S. ; 
A. B. C; Mrs, Collins', J, W. O. Gutch; and 
J. ; wiU receive attention in our next. 



HUQGON & BRIGQS, 

ANALYTICAL AND MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, 

30, PARK ROW, LEEDS. 

H& B. beg to draw the attention of Professional Photographers and others to their NEW 
. POSITIVE COLLODION, which is uniform in its action, gives Pictures full of half-tone 
and of surpassing brilliancy. Requires less exposure in the Camera than any of the Collodions' 
now in the Market. 

Sold in 4-oa. Bottles at 2s. 6d. ; 2-»os. ditto; at Is. 3d. 

None warranted Genuine, unless secured by a red label over the Cork, bearinfl: the signature of 

HUGGON Jr BRIGGS, • 

THB SiLVEB BATH MAY BB EITHBB NEUTBAL OB SLIGRTLT ACtD. 

Wholesale Agents -HE S SB S. BUTIEBFISLD A CLABE, TOBE. 
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OiTB readers will remember that about bix 
months ago Mr. Pouncy patented provisionally 
his process of Printing in Carbon. In taking 
this step certain particulars relating to his 
process were described in a document deposited 
at the Patent Office, to be kept secret for six 
months, according to the Patent Laws, and 
then made public. The six months having 
now expired, and Mr. Pouncy not having 
completed his patent, these particulars of his 
process have become public property, and we 
are of course at liberty to publish them. 

Mr. Pouncy's Provisional Specification is 
as follows : — 

Fotmcy's Process of Prmting in CarboiL 

No. 780. — JOHN POUNCY, of High West 
Street, Dorchester, in the County of 
I>oB8BT. 'Improvements in the production 
of Photographic Pictures.'— 4pri; lOth, 1868. 

"I, John Pouncy, of High West Street, Dor- 
chester, in the County of Dorset, do hereby declare 
the nature of the invention for " Improvements in 
the production of Photographic Pictures," to be 
^as follows : — 

'' This invention has for its object improvements 
in producing photographic pictures on paper and 
other surfaces; the surface has usually been 
prepared with substances which, when acted on by 
tight in the process of producing the picture, are 
chemically acted on so as to produce (either 
immediately, or when other substances are applied 
afterwards to the surface,) the coloring matter, or 
substance, in which the picture is formed. Now, 
according to my invention, I prepare the paper, or 
other surface for having the picture produced on it, 
by applying over its whole surface the coloring 
matter which is to form the picture, and together 
with this coloring matter, is^applied a substance 
which is acted on by the light. The following is 
the manner in which I proceed when printing 
positive pictures on paper from negative pictures : — 
I coat the paper, or surface which is to receive the 
picture, with a composition of vegetable carbon, 
gum arabic, and bi-chromate of potash ; and on to 
tins prepared surface I place the negative picture, 
and expose it to the light in the usual way; 
afterwards, the surface is washed with water, which 
dissolves the composition at the parts on which the 
light has not acted, but iails to affect those parts of 
the surface on which the light has acted : conse- 
quently, on those parts of we surface the coloring 
matter remains in the state in which it was applied, 
having experienced no chemical change. Sometimes, 
for the vegetable carbon, I substitute bitumen ; or 
other coloring matter may be employed. 

" By this process, pictures are obtained which 
are not UaUe to fade like ordinary photographs." 

Such then are ike main features of Mr. 
Pouncy* s process. 



Now the Subscribers for the purchase of 
Mr. Pouncy's process will have to consider 
whether they will remain content with the 
above particulars, which are exceedingly 
imperfect, or carry out the original plan, 
and purchase from Mr. Pouncy the full 
particulars of his process, with the view of 
giving publicity to the whole secret of the 
manipulation. We advise them strongly not 
to desist from their original intention. The 
mere knowledge that Mr. Pouncy uses 
bi-chroraate of potass, vegetable carbon, and 
gum arabic, is not enough to enable anyone 
to succeed at once in getting such a print as 
that which we last received from Mr. Pouncy. 
The proportions of the ingredients, the mode 
of mixing them, and of applying them to the 
paper, are not described in the Provisional 
Specification, nor is any allusion made to the 
particular kind of paper which it is really 
necessary to employ. The experience of six 
months has enabled Mr. Pouncy to produce 
very much better specimens than those which 
he exhibited at the last Exhibition of the 
Photographic Society, and those who purchase 
from him the full particulars of the process 
which he now uses will be able to get good 
pictures at once, and will gain information 
which it would be very important to publish. 
Nevertheless we cannot disguise from ourselves 
or our readers the fact that the publication of 
the main feature of Mr. Pouncy's process 
releases Subscribers from any promise they 
may have made, and puts the matter of the 
Subscription on a somewhat different footing 
from before. So far as we are concerned we 
shall be happy to carry out our part of this affair 
by publishing the Subscription List, when 
complete, and the process when purchased ; — 
but at present we do not quite see our way 
clear in the matter. It remains now for 
Mr. Pouncy himself to come forward and 
state clearly what his intentions are, and 
whether he will now, for a certain sum, publish 
his entire process, and inform Subscribers 
how they are to arrange matters with him. 
We place this Journal at his service and that 
of his Subscribers for accomplishing the object 
they may have in i^iew ; and we have written 
to him urging him to take a decisive step in. 
this matter. We have all along understood 
from him that the document deposited at the 
Patent Office contained no information from 
which any one could produce prints similar to 
his, and our surprise was therefore extreme 
when we received from the Patent Agent the 
paper published in this number. Nevertheless 
a great deal remains untold, and if £100 
would purchase that information, it would be 
money well laid out, and at the same time 
fairly earned by Mr. Pouncy. 
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The history of Carbon-Printing may now 
be briefly told ;— 

In 1838 Mr. Mungo Ponton described in 
the Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal, 
a mode of producing photogpraphic prints, by 
applying to paper a mixture of bi-chromate of 
potass and sulphate of indigo. In this process 
the bi-chromate, the coloring matter^ and the 
organic matter of the paper, are the three 
materials on the reactions among which, 
under the influence of light, the principle of 
printing in carbon or pigments depends. The 
prints produced by Mr. Mungo Ponton appear 
to haTe been the first permanently-fixed 
photographs, and we may consider that 
gentleman as the discoverer of Photography, 
for the Talbotype . and Daguerreotype pro- 
cesses were not published until the following 
year, 1839. 

The next step, if it can be called a step, in 
this direction was taken by M. Poitevin, who 
patented in England, in the year 1855, a 
process of Photo-Lithography and Printing in 
Pigments : that clause of his Specification 
which relates to the latter process, being 
as follows :— 

"I apply various liquid and solid colors upon 
paper, cloth, glass, and other sorfaces, by mixing 
sQoh colors with the aforesaid mixture of a 
ohromate or bi-chromate with organic matter, and 
applying this new mixture or combination to the ' 
paper or other &bric or snrfkoe. 

*' The photogra>hio impression is prodnoed upon 
this prepared surnee by the action of light passmg 
through a negative photographic picture, or an 
engraving, or other suitable object, or screen, or in 
the camera-obscura, and it is then washed with a 
8ponG;e and a large quantity of water. The albumen 
or other organic matter is rendered insoluble at the 
parts where it has been acted upon by the light, 
and the design is thus produced in the color which 
has been employed. Mixtures oontuning different 
colors may be applied to different pt^ of the 
surface, corresponding to different parts of the 
n^ative or screen employed to produce the pho- 
tographic impression. A design in several colors 
may thus be produced. The proportions of the 
materials may be varied." 

The organic matters which M. Poitevin 
has alluded to, are mentioned in the former 
part of his Specification, and are *' albumen, 
fibrine, gum arabic, gelatine, or similar 
organic substances." The materials used by 
Mr. Pouncy, viz., bi-chromate of potass, 
gum arabic, and carbon, or solid color, are 
therefore included vaguely in M. Poitevin's 
Specification, and the mode of removing the 
unaltered chemicals by washing the paper in 
water is also indicated. But we have never 
heard of any prints produced by M. Poitevin 
having been exhibited, nor do we think his 
patent would hold sood after what had been 
published by Mr. Mungo Ponton, in 1838v 



The next step in this direction was that 
taken by M. Testnd de Beauregard, who, in 
December, 1857, provisionally registered a 
secret process for some ** Improvements in 
Photography," the Specification of which was 
made public in May of the present year, and 
published in No. 54 of this Journal. M. T. de 
Beauregard applies a mixture of bi-chromate 
of potass and gelatine to a sheet of paper, 
and when dry applies the carbon, — denying 
at the same time the possibility of producing 
a print by applying the mixture of bi-chromate» 
carbon, and gelatine, directly to the paper. 

The next step was taken by ourselves, 
without any knowledge of what M. Beauregard 
had done a fortnight previously. In No. 42 
of this Journal, that is in the number for 
January 1st of the present year, at p. 7, we 
make the following remarks : — 

" Some experiments in which we were engaged 
a few weeks ago, lead us to believe in the 
possibility of Printing in Carbon, by the following 
process :-^ 

" First,— Dip a sheet of blotting-paper in a mix- 
ture of bi-chromate of potass, albamen, and finely- 
ground charcoal ; or blacken it (in the dark), imth 
Indian ink, ground up with a solution of bi-chr»* 
mate and gelatine, or albumen. 

"Nezi^— -Diy the blackened paper, and expose it 
to light, under a negative. 

" Lastly,— Immerse it in water, which will more 
or less perfectly remove the black material firom 
those |Murts where hght has not acted, without 
disturbing those parts where light has acted, and 
thereby rendered it insoluble. In this way a print 
in black, and a sort of dirty white, may be pro- 
duced. After which it is probable tiiat immersion 
in an alkaline solution may clear u]p the lights 
sufficientiy. This was the direction in which we 
were experimenting a few weeks ago, when some 
matters interfered to prevent our carrying the 
experiments any further.'* 

The use of blotting paper was wrong, but 
we are convineedilKhat with vegetable carbon, 
and either albumen and gelatine, good prints 
might be obtained. 

Now comes the part which Mr. Pouncy 
has played in this matter. In the month of 
March of the present year, that is, about two 
months after he had seen the foregoing 
remarks in this Journal, (to which he has 
been a subscriber from the first), he enclosed 
us some carbon prints, in which the whites 
were clean and the blacks black; and on 
the 10th of April he patented the process 
provisionally, according to the Specification 
published in the present number. Since 
that time he has greatly improved in his 
manipulation, but has allowed the patent to 
go uncompleted. To us it appears that 
Mr. Pouncy was the first to produce^ a 
presentable carbon print, and that to him 
belongs the credit, and a very great credit ^t 
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is, of having practically worked out a process 
which was merely suggested by others, and 
brought it to about the same perfection as any 
other photographic process. So far then as 
the discovery of Carbon- Printing is concerned 
we should consider Mr. Mungo Ponton the 
discoverer of the principle, and Mr. Pouncy 
the discoverer of the best mode of carrying it 
out; at the same time we entertain a high 
appreciation of what M. Poitevin has done in 
Photo-Lithography; and also of the many 
ingenious experimental investigations of M. 
T. de Beauregard, but with all due deference 
to these gentlemen, we require to see their 
productions in direct Carbon-Printing, or to 
hear of some one who has, before we can give 
to the patentee of what appears to have been 
little more than an idea, the glory which by 
right belongs to the man who has, after many 
months of indefatigable toil, produced fine 
results. 

So much for Carbon-Printing, a process 
which was suggested before the discovery of 
the present methods of Photography, and 
which has been taken up and perfected 
during the present year. Hitherto all the 
productions of photographers have been more 
or less perishable. Daguerreotypes fade if 
not properly washed ; collodion positives and 
negatives fade if not properly washed and 
varnished; developed prints upon iodide 
and chloride of silver fade if not properly 
washed; untoned sun-prints upon chloride 
of silver fade if not properly washed ; toned 
sun-prints upon chloride of silver frequently 
fade when they are properly washed; — but 
in Carbon-Printing the case is reversed, for 
those parts which are not properly washed 
become permanent, and the difficulty in this 
process, if it can be said to have a difficulty, 
is to prevent parts of the picture from 
becoming too permanent ; at the same time, 
if a thing which is already permanent could 
be supposed to become more permanent, the 
exposure of a carbon print to light fixes it 
more indelibly to the paper. Another 
important feature in Carbon- Printing is the 
absolute purity of the whites; and it is a 
remarkable thing that a sheet of paper which 
has once been blackened all over should by 
mere washing in water entirely regain its 
original whiteness without a trace of dis- 
coloration, — ^but so it i9. It is (dso a 
remarkable and important fact, but one 
which is consistent with all that we know of 
direct sun-printing, that the amount of carbon 
fixed by the insolated bi-chromate and gum 
should be in exact proportion to the amount 
of insolation, so that all the half-tone» of 
the picture are faithfully rendered. With 
respect to definition^ that must depend, in any 



photographic process, upon the smoothness 
of the tablet, and if Carbon-Printing could be 
applied to opal glass or porcelain, nothing 
would be left to desire on this point. Taking 
then all these things into consideration we 
are inclined to think Carbon-Printing a very 
important step in photography, and one 
which is capable of many useful applications 
and which may open new branches of 
industry. To us it does not seem likely 
that any method of photographic engraving, 
or etching, or Photo-Lithography, will ever 
achieve the same delicacy of detail and 
modulation of tone as Carbon-Printing, for 
the mechanical operations of pulling a proof 
in printer's ink can hardly yield so perfect an 
impression, even supposing the plate more 
perfect than it is ever likely to be, as the 
direct action of light in Carbon-Printing. But 
all these processes are interesting, and who 
can tell to what the progress of discovery 
may lead ? Let us hear what the Americans 
have to say on these subjects :— 

Mr. Snelling's American Photographic and 
Fine Art Journal for August last is illustrated 
with an exceedingly fine Photo-Lithographic 
copy of an engraving, by Messrs. Cutting, 
Bradford and Turner, Boston, U.S., and 
contains an article on Photo-Lithography, 
from which we make the following extract : — • 

"Among the manv processes which have 
claimed the attention of the searchers after hidden 
things, that of JPhoto- Lithography was among the 
first. In fact, it was quite simultaneous with the 
publication of the Daguerreotype, by MM. Niepce 
and Daguerre, the most suooessful attempt havmg 
been made in 183^ by an Italian nobleman, (whose 
name has escaped us), who succeeded, by the aid of 
a telescope, in impressing the nebulsa of Orion upon 
a lithographic stone, and taking pretty fair specie 
mens from it with lithographic mk. 

'*So far as we are enabled to learn, the next 
attempt at all worthy of our consideration, was 
made by Joseph Dixon, Esq., who, in 1840, made 
several experiments in this direction, and succeeded 
partially in solving the problem ; but it is reason- 
able to suppose, from his having abandoned his 
researches, that he fiiiled to come to any satisfac- 
tory practical result. 

" Several French and German ectvans essayed to 
elaborate this process and apply it to illustrative 
art, but up to the present time their endeavours 
have met with slight reward ; we hear of nothing 
having been done to render it worth;^ the notice of 
publinkfflrs, or those who take an interest in the 
progress of Art matters. With so many of the 
first minds of Europe engaged in the study of this 
branch of photographv, and delving deeply into 
the hidden recesses oi nature with the purpose of 
tranferring the exquisite limnings of the sun to stone, 
copper and steel, in aid of their multiplication, it 
is— and should be — a source of great pride to us, 
that it was left to the American mind to attain 
that perfection in PhotO'Lithography, which alone 
can make it of practical utility. 
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" it was left to Messrs. Cumvo, Bbapfoxd and 
TuBNBB, of Boston, to perfect this art, and that 
they hare done so in a masterly manner is shown 
by the results before ns. 

"For these improvements Messrs. Catting and 
Bradford obtained a patent, and although in 
photography proper we nave invariably set our face 
against patents, (and were we to-day to discover 
one of the most important improvements that 
conld be made in it, we should not take out a 
patent) ; yet if we never felt disposed to have a 
hand in patents before, the results of Messrs. 
Cutting, Bkadfobd and Tubvxb's PAotO'Litko' 
frciphyt which the latter gentleman has shown us, 
nave given us a very strong inclination to bid for 
an investment. 

" We have seen many specimens of European 
JPhoto-IAthogrcmhy, and of European and Ame- 
rican Lithography, and we venture to say, without 
fear of oontnidicbon firom any who have the oppor- 
tunity to compare the results, that in any pomt of 
view, natural or artistic, elaborate finbh or detail, 
or in striking effects, nothing can be superior, in 
the present state of the art, to prints produced by 
Messrs. Cutthtg, Bbadfobp and Tfbnbb. We 
have been shown prints of every description,— 
microscopical objects, magnified thousands of times, 
portraits from life, copies of drawings and engra- 
ving, yiews of manufactured articles, landscapes, 
fossil remains, &c., &c. ; all possessing delicacy and 
minutiffi of detail, which we say, without hesitation, 
cannot be approached by the eye and hand of the 
best artist. 

" As a partial— and it is only a partial indication 
of what IS to be accomplished — evidence of th<e 
truth of our opinions, we give our readers, in the 
present number, a copy of an engraved head. It 
will be seen that every line is accurately copied, 
and that the print takes materially of the nature of 
the engraving from which it is taken. Hie grain 
of the stone, as shown in this, is admirably overcome 
in many of the other specimens shown us. Ixl fact 
the process is capable of entirely obliterating all 
trace of lithographic grain, and giving the picture 
tiie appearance of a fine mezzotint engraving, or <^ 
9 first class photograph. « 

"In the illustration of every description of 
books, this process fnmH supersede the present 
lithograph, and to the natunuist and physiologist 
it is invaluable. In copying insects, animals, fish, 
fowls, mineralogical specimens, trees, and all kinds 
of vegetable productions, not a speciality is lost, 
for, as with the photograph, what the eye alone 
cannot see is revealed upon the application of the 
magnifying glass. 

^' Another point to be conisdered in this Photo- 
Lithographic process is, not only its general applica- 
tion to illustrative art, but its adaptation to the 
wants of a large dua d artists who usually wish to 
multiply their drawings and paintings at a nominal 
cost. All they require is the process, the photogra- 
phic material, and the stone— any litnographic 
printer can stnke off the desired number. 

"Our readers, by comparing the picture in the 
present number wiw those p^venin April and May, 
will at once note the rapid strides we patentees 
have made in improving their process, ana we feel 
convinced we shall be able to give, in future issues, 



pictures that will indicate this improvement in a 
more marked degree. There is no American 
improvement in art that has piven us so much 
pleasure and satisfaction as this, and we do not 
regret that it has fallen to our lot to congratulate 
a gentleman whom we have heretofore been-* 
reluctantly — obliged to oppose. This subject 
admits of still further observation, and we shall 
again refer to it." 

We also extract tKe following remarks from 
the last number of Mr. Seel/s American 
Journal. They occur in an article by Mr. 
Seely, headed, *' Carbon Photographs,— 
Photo-Engraving, &c.'' : — 

'* As to Carbon-Printing, I have littie doubt that 
Photo-Lithography will prove the best process where 
many copies are needed,— the best in view of economy 
and rapidity. The preparation of the stone requires 
little labour and but a few minutes, when it is ready 
fi>r printing, in every respect, by the ordinary 
lithographic presSk rheto-lithographs can be pro- 
duced clKaper than other lithographs, for the reason 
that the photographic impression on stone is easier 
made than a drawing in the usual way (an impor- 
tant item) while allother expenses are precisely 
the same. As to the permanency of Photo-Litho- 
graphy nothing need be said ; and any who have 
examined the best work done by Cutting, Bkadford 
and Turner, of Boston, and Isaae Rehn, of 
Philadelphia, are satisfied that thePhoto-Lithographs 
are not far behind the pjiotograph in truthfulness. 
I have seen no carbon impressions produced in 
any other way that can be considered superior as 
pictures. 

** On page 82, bi-chromate of potash, &o., aref 
alluded to as materials for produdng carbon prints. 
I commenced experiments with those substance^ 
eagerly.* The tneory of the process, and the 
manipulations seemed palpable and easy. But my 
ardour cooled on learning* from the *' Bulktin**- 
that M. Poitevin had anticipated me hj seyeral 
years — ^had not only made photographs m carbon 
but a variety of pigments by the same plan. 

[These remarks in the Bulletin were ^mply 
extracts from Photographic Note*. — Ed. P. N.J 

*' The method I find quite eas^ is as follows :•:— I 
make a solution of gum arable in watw about as 
thick as molasses. With this I grind on a gksa or 
in a mortar a sufiicient quantity of calcined lamp- 
black, ivory black, or other pigment. When the 
mixture is thorough, I add m the dark an equal 
part by measure of a saturated solution of bi-chro- 
mate of potash in honey, diluted with an equal part 
of water. The whole is now to be carefully mixed 
by stirring or grinding. This intimate mixture is 
a point of the greatest consequence. The paper I 

Erefer is the highly albumenized. The mixture is 
dd on by floating, or with a large flat brush. Diy 
in the dark. *&& printing is performed in the 
usual way, only using about half the time for 
ammonia-nitrate paper. After exposure the print 
is soaked ten minutes or more in water, and then 
exposed under a stream of water till the whites are 
fimy brought out. 

[Mr. Seely has pretty nearly hit upon Mr. 
Pouncy's process.-— £d. P. N.] 
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*' Any one on lefleotion will peroeiva that the 
above process cannot produce a picture so perfect 
in detau and delicate shading as the ordinary silver 
prints. The only recommendation I can ^ve it^ is 
the permanency of the results, and its simplicity 
and economy. Although better pictures have been 
produced here than the specimens of Mr. Pouncy's 
work sent by Mr. Sutton to America, they are as 
yet slightly inferior to the best Photo- Lithographs. 
Assummg that they may be made of the same 
quality, it appears {o me that Photo-Lithography 
will be found advisable when fifty or more pnnts 
are required. 

'* The changes I have made in the process as 
published are : the use of honey, to fiunlitate 
the washing development, and the albnmenized 
paper. 

" I have attempted, on a totally different theory, 
to produce carbon prints, and aldaough I have not 
had much success, I have not lost confidence in the 
principle. It is well-known that a mixture of 
ehlorine and hydrogen is extremely sensitive to 
light, oombioing speSdily and only in the light. If 
carbide of hydrogen is substituted fi>r the hvdrogen, 
the carbon is precipitated on exposure to the lieht. 
Saturate a sheet or paper with camphine (a carbide 
of hydrogen) and expose it to the camera image in 
an atmosphere of chlorine, and the image will be 
fixed ; or expose the camphine paper to the vapors 
of chlorine or bromine — and then to the image, or 
tinder a negative. Such a procedure thus stated 
is evidently impracticable, yet I have little doubt 
that it may prove the germ of something valuable. 
"Photo-Engxjlving.— For the following pro- 
cess I am indebted to Mr. Joseph Dixon, of Jersey 
^ity^ by whose courtesy I am permitted to give it 
to the public. I have had no opportunity to test 
its vdue by trial, but I am assured by Mr. Dixon 
that it is capable of very good results: — ^'The 
process is founded on the fact that if a polished 
ateel plate be rusted in spots, printer*s ink will 
adhere only to the rust, from which it may be 
printed in the ordinary way. Expose a paper or 
pollodion photograph to the vapour of iodine. The 
iodine is absorted only where tne impression exists. 
The photograph is now pressed in close contact 
with a steelplate, prepared as for engrossing. The 
iodine partly leaves the photograph and rusts the 
steel correspondingly. The time required for 
rustmg properly may be day^s. The applying the 
ink and printing are ^uite similar to the common 
method of the steel printers, making the necessary 
variation for the raised surfiice instead of 
cavities.' 

" A conversation with Mr. Dixon on the above 
auggested to me a plan whidi has some advantage. 
It is commonly known that if an ambrotype be 
cautiously heated to about 500'' th» collodion film 
burns away, leaving the whole of the silver picture 
undisturbed and adhering to the glass. The plate 
may now be etched with hydro-fiuoric acid, and 
thus a tolerable printing surface obtained. But I 
should prefer to transfer the collodion picture to a 
plate of metal, burn the film, and etch with any 
acid which will not affect the silver. I found the 
transferring the film easy enough, but on burning 
the film the silver did not adhere, owing apparently 
to ft fihn of oxide formed on the pkte. If wa 



metallic plate is first amalgamated the difficulty is 
mostly overcome! but the sharpness of the etching 
suffers. 

" Both of the above processes require a positively 
transmitted light." 

The above remarks of Mr. Seel/s appear 
to contain some very valuable suggestions. 

An improved process of photograpbic 
etching has lately been patented by Mr. Fox 
Talbot, and has been called by him Photo- 
OLYPHic Ekgbayixtg. We shall publish 
his Specification in extenso at the earliest 
opportunity, and in the meantime the following 
particulars of the process will sufiice : — 

A steel or copper plate is first cleaned with 
soda and whiting, than coated with a mixture of 
gelatine and bi-chromate of potass, and exposed 
under a negative to light. It is then, without 
being washed, powdered all over very thickly 
with finely pulverised copal, which is then melted 
upon the plate by holding it over a spirit lamp. 
This forms a sort of aquatint ground. As soon as 
it becomes cool a solution of per-chloride of iron is 
applied to the plate with a camel's-hair brush ; this 
attacks the parts which have not been acted on by 
light, and thus the plate is etched ; after which the 
surface is cleaned, and prints pulled from it in 
printer's ink in the usual way. 

This new process differs from the former 
one patented by Mr. Fox Talbot in 1852 in 
the following particulars : — viz., in the pjate 
not being washed after exposure to light, 
in its receiving an aquatint ground, and in 
the substitution of per-chloride of iron for 
per-chloride of platinum. 

While on these subjects, we may mention 
that we are endeavouring, with the help of a 
gentleman who is one of the engravers for the 
Illustrated London News, to perfect a process 
of taking photographs upon wood, so that 
they may be afterwards cut, and we hope 
shorUy to be able to illustrate a number of 
this Joumcd with a picture produced in 
this way. 

Can any of our readers kindly reply to the 
following query from the engraver who cuts 
the diagrams for this Jpumal ? : — ^He wishea 
to know how the ink of a very old print may 
be transferred to a wood block. If a proof, 
recently printed, is simply damped, laid upon 
a wood block, and the back rubbed with 
a burnisher, the design is transferred to the 
block, but the plan does not answer with 
an old print. We have advised to damp 
the old print with a solution of caustic 
potass in alcohol. A method of transferring 
the prints is successfully practised in America. 
Can any of our Americ(in readers favor us 
with the particulars of this process ? We are 
told that the solution employed turns the 
paper buff-color. 
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We have alluded on two or three former 
occasions to a new combination of' lenses 
invented by a gentleman at Manchester, in 
which distortion of the image is absolutely 
corrected, and we mentioned that immediately 
on hearing of this invention we got Mr. Ross, 
of Featherstone Buildings, to make for us a 
combination on the new principle, in order 
that we might thoroughly try and report 
upon its merits. This we are now prepared 
to do, but must observe in the first place 
that we are not at liberty to lay the fuU 
particulars of the construction of the instru- 
ment before our readers, as the inventor has 
not yet completed a novelty which he is 
working out in the mounting of the lenses, 
and which he imagines will render the 
instrument much more perfect ; so far, 
however, as the general principle of the 
arrangement of the lenses is concerned we 
can sufficiently explain it in a few words. 

Let the reader imagine a pair of achromatic 
convex lenses of any form, but identical in 
all respects, placed in a tube at any distance 
apart within a certain limit, with their similar 
sides opposite, and a diaphram exactly mid- 
way between them. Or, in order to fix the 
ideas, let him suppose the arrangement to 
consist of a pair of plano-convex achromatic 
lenses, having their convex sides outwards, 
and their plane sides inwards and opposite to 
one another, and a small diaphram midway 
between them ; this combination will then be 
perfectly symmetrical. Now, let any straight 
line be drawn through the centre of the 
diaphram till it meets the inner sides of the 
lenses, and let it then be continued through 
the lenses according to the law of the 
refraction of light. It is evident, from the 
symmetry of the combination, that the direc- 
tions of the two lines without the lenses will 
be accurately parallel ; from which it follows 
that if a ray of light be incident obliquely 
and eccentrically upon the front lens in such 
a way as that its course between the lenses 
may pass exactly through the centre of the 
diaphram, it will emerge from the back lens 
in a direction parallel to that at incidence. 

Now let us suppose the diaphram infinitely 
small, that is to say so small that only a 
single ray can pass through it, and let the 
combination be presented to the objects of a 
view. From every luminous point of those 
objects a pencil of light proceeds which 
covers the entire front lens, but of that 
pencil only one particular ray can pass 
through the diaphram, and that ray will, after 
passing through the back lens, emerge in a 
direction parallel to its direction at incidence, 
—the deviation which it safferg in-consequence 



of refraction through the front lens being 
exactly counteracted by refraction through 
the back lens. If, then, we suppose an 
infinitely faint image produced by these 
single rays impinging upon a focusing 
screen that image will be entirely free from 
distortion, — as much so as the image formed 
by a pin-hole in the front of a dark cameray 
in which case, as in that of the combination, 
the rays suffer no deviation. 

All this being understood, it remains to 
shew that the actual image formed in the 
photographic camera by this new combination 
when the diaphram is of small but finite 
size, and when for single rays of light we 
substitute pencils of light passing through 
the diaphram, is equally free from distortion. 
To demonstrate this point we shall assume 
that the image is sharp and distinct upon the 
focusing screen, and that the astigmatism 
of the foci is of too small amount to be 
appreciable by unassisted vision ;— 'Or in 
other words that the *' circles of least 
confusion*' of the oblique pencils are of 
inappreciable diameter. If this be not the 
case, and if the image be '* fuzzy " and 
indistinct it is hardly a subject for comment 
or criticism. The object is to show that the 
apparently sharp image upon the focusing 
screen of a luminous point not situated upon 
the axis of the lens is really in the line of 
the ray which passes through the centre of 
the diaphram. This is a very simple matter. 
The focus of a pencil is produced by the 
concourse of all the rays which pass through 
the diaphram, and since the ray which passes 
through its centre is one of them, the focus is 
formed at the point where that particular ray 
meets the focusing screen. The combination 
therefore absolutely cures distortion of the 
image in the ordinary process of working 
with it, with a small diaphram. 

The reasoning does not involve any par- 
ticular form of the equal and similar lenses* 
the conditions of the combination may 
therefore be satisfied in an infinite number 
of ways, but of the infinity of solutions which 
it allows one particular solution is the best 
for remedying spherical aberration and 
curvature of the image. That best form we 
imagine to be plano-convex, and the combi- 
nation which Mr. Ross has made for us 
consists of two equal plano-convex achromatic 
lenses, separated by an interval which is 
capable of variation, and mounted with their 
plane sides inwards, and a diaphram midway 
between them. This new combination we 
have now thoroughly tried, in a variety of 
ways, and the following are the results 
obwned ; — 
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^ With respect to distottion. When the 
diaphram is placed nearest to the front lens, 
&nd the image of a perpendicular straight 
line is brought to the edge of the field, it is 
ourved inwards at its extremities. On the 
contrary, when the diaphram is placed nearest 
to the back lens, the line is curved outwards 
at its extremities. When the diaphram is 
placed exactly midway between the lenses 
the line is absolutely straight. So far 
therefore the results of theory are strictly 
borne out in practice. 

With respect to spherical aberration and 
flatness of field. When all the stops are 
removed the combination gives inferior central 
definition to an ordinary portrait combination, 
and the marginal definition is very bad ; 
so that the combination has, on the whole, 
no other advantages than that of curing 
distortion. We were not surprised to 
obtain this result, for we expected to find 
the new combination inferior to the ordinary 
portrait lens as regards central definition, 
and so far as we can judge, it is inferior. Any 
one who possesses a twin lens stereoscopic 
portrait camera, will find, on removing the 
front lens of either combination and mounting 
it as a back lens to the other combination, 
with its flat side inwards, that inferior 
definition is obtained. 

With respect to curvature of the image. 
Neither the new combination, nor the ordiikary 
portrait lens give a fiat field. The Petzvsd 
view-lens is by far the best in this respect. 
The new combination is therefore only fit 
for use with a small diaphram, and then it 
makes a good view-lens, or a perfect copying 
lens, rendering the lines of a stereoscopic 
picture*copied by it full size as accurately as 
if the print had been obtained by superposition. 
No ordinary lens will do this. 

Having thus explained at some length the 
principle of this combination, it is not too 
much to say respecting it that it is the most 
important optical instrument that has yet been 
made for photographic purposes, for it is an 
absolute fact that all tbe photographs which 
have hitherto been taken with the common 
lenses are more or less false and distorted 
representations ; while of all optical instru- 
ments that can be conceived none is so 
fearfully bad in the matter of distortion as 
the view-lens with a stop in front, no matter 
how it is achromatized, — whether with the 
crown or flint glass in front. This will be 
evident from the following diagram, in which 
the twist which an oblique pencil gets in 
passing through the margin of the lens is 
clearly shewn; and it will be remembered 
that this deviation is not counteracted by any 
back lens:—- • 




In the common portrait combination the 
deviation occasioned by the front lens is to 
a great extent corrected by an opposite 
deviation produced by the back lens, and 
there is consequently much less distortion 
with a portrait lens having a diaphram 
between the lenses than with a single view 
lens and diaphram in front. But the 
diaphram should not be placed exactly 
midway between the lenses ; that has been 
a mistake ; its best position for curing 
distortion would be at a certain point which 
may be determined by trial. 

The inventor of the combination which we 
have described, and which is a symmetrical 
combination, has devised a system which is 
un-symmetrical, and which nevertheless cures 
distortion, and gives a flatter field than the 
other. The particulars of this instrument 
will be pubHshed by him in the course of a 
few weeks, and when hi? arrangements are 
ready for supplying it commercially they will 
be duly advertised in this Journal. He does 
not intend to take out a patent, and if, on 
trial, Mr. Ross finds them answer, he will 
manufacture them for sale. 

In concluding this article we beg of the 
reader to study it carefully. Photographers 
may now turn over a new leaf. Hitherto their 
works have been, without exception, false in 
outline : in future they may be absolutely true. 

Mr. Ross is now making for us a second 
lens, identical with the first, so that the pair 
may be fitted to a stereoscopic camera. The 
focal length of these combinations is only 
three-and-a-half inches, and yet with a small 
diaphram they cover a fieM three-and.a-half 
inches in diameter, with an image sharp in 
every part and absolutely free from distortion. 
Mr. Cox, of Skinner Street, has lately made 
for us a beautiful instrument for copying 
stereoscopic negatives by means of the above 
lenses. It answers to- perfection, so far as 
we have tried it hi* copying a single picture, 
and will of course answer equally well for 
the pair when the other lens arrives. When 
we have become perfectly familiar with the 
use of this instrument we shall devote a long 
article to the subject of copying transparent 
stereoscopic^ by wet eellodionv In the mean- 
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time it may be important to observe that 
ordinary negatives will not do, as they are 
much too dense. The negative should be 
full of detail and half-tone, and in density 
something between a positive and a negative. 
Our new combination, with a three-quarter- 
inch diaphram between the lenses, yields a 
perfectly sharp image the same size as the 
original, an exposure of one or two seconds 
to light from the Northern sky transmitted 
through the negative being sufficient ; but it is 
more convenient to use a much smaller 
diaphram. The copying box is a camera 
having two sliding bodies, one of which 
carries the negative, the other the dark slide. 
Its entire length is about eighteen inches. It 
has a partition in the middle which carries the 
lenses, and another partition longitudinally in 
the middle down its entire length. One lens 
copies one picture while the other lens copies 
the other. But more about this matter on a 
future occasion. 



film, this may be done either by means of 
benzole or chloroform, without injury to the 
picture, as both these liquids are solvents of 
asphaltum and India-rubber. 

We have received from Herr Pretsch the* 
copy of a paper read by him at the last Meeting 
of the Blackheath Photographic Society, 
but since the former part of this paper has 
been already inserted in the JoumBl of the 
Photographic Society, which no doubt many 
of our readers see, we have declined inserting 
it, as space is always valuable, and novelty 
preferable to reprints. 



We have received from Messrs. Matthews, 
of Charing Cross, a pair of India-rubber 
gauntlets, for photographic purposes. They 
answer admirably for making gun-cotton ; in 
fact we could not possibly get on without them; 
but for, ordinary photographic operations 
they are not quite so good, being a little too 
rigid ; however, Messrs. Matthews are about 
to manufacture a rather lighter kind of glove, 
at 5s. per pair, for ordinary purposes. Every 
photographer should procure a pair of these 
gloves, and if he does not attend to this 
matter himself, we advise his lady friends by 
all means to see to it. 

We copy the following formula for a black 
varnish from an American Journal : — 

" Dissolve as much bees'-wax in turpentine as it 
will take up, and mix this with the asphaltum 
varnish, in the proportion of three parts of the 
latter to one of the former. This varnish will not 
crack, no matter how thick or thin it is pat on." 

" Another very excellent black coating can be 
made by thinning the 'Excelsior Company's 
printer's ink* to the required consistency with 
turpentine." 

In No. 52 of this Journal we recommended 
printer's ink as a backing for glass positives. 
Our present impression is that there is nothing 
better for that purpose. The mode of using 
it is first to thin it to the proper consistency 
with printer's varnish, (which is a compound 
of boiled oil, resin, and yellow soap), then 
rub it over the back of the plate, and also 
over a piece of paper; press the two into 
contact, and put the positive at once into the 
case. The ink loses none of its brilliancy on 
drying, and it never cracks. 

When it is required to remove the black 
asphaltum varnish from a varnished collodion 



We have heard with great regret of the 
death of Mr. Home, of the firm of Messrs. 
Home and Thornthwaite. This gentleman 
was liked and respected by all who had 
transactions with him. He was an exceedingly 
clever practical photographer in every branch 
of the art, but more particularly as aCalotypist; 
and from many who knew him intimately we 
have heard that there was not a " nicer fellow." 

We cannot forbear mentioning it as a 
remarkable fact that among the hundreds of 
persons with wiiom we have had, during the 
last three or four years, business relations 
connected with photography, very few hav^, 
to our knowledge, been removed by death. 



We have received from Mr. Oeorge Wilson, of 
No. 24, Crown Street, Aberdeen, the well-known 
photographer, a series of the most charming 
stereoscopic views upon paper that we have yet 
seen. In many of these photographs Mr. Wilson 
has succeeded in introducing the natural sky, the 
instantaneous ripple upon the surface of water, 
animated figures, and at the same time rendering 
all the details of the objects in shadow. This has 
not been done by any trick in the printing, nor have 
the negatives been retouched ; the result is due to 
legitimate photography. Among the most remark- 
able of the subjects sent are the following : — Oban, 
Sunset; — a Summer Morning on the Sands; — 
Fishing Boats on Loch Pine, at Inverary ; — Oban, 
Evening; — Inveraiy, Argyleshire; and the in- 
stantaneous portrait of a Child, seated upon a 
rockiug-horse, and with a merry smile upon his 
countenance. These subjects are so exceedingly 
fine, and so far in advance of what one usually 
sees, that they require especial notice. 

" Oban, Sunset." — In this view the artist has 
pointed his camera directly at the sun's disc. The 
sun is just about to disappear behind a heavy bank 
of clouds, the edges of wnich are tipped with li^ht. 
These rest upon a long range oi distant hills, 
between which and the foreground is a broad 
sheet of water covered with ripples. On this 
water, immediately beneath the sun, is a bar of 
dancing light, not snowy, but just one shade lighter 
than the rest of the water; a steamer is croeung it 
and leaving behind her two long lines of wake 
from the rudder and paddles. The foreground 
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consists of a row of housetops with quite enough of 

detail in the shadows. This picture, although 

evidently taken instantaneously, is sharp all over, 

and the manipulation clean and even. No diffused 

light has entered the camera, for Mr. Wilson 

informs us that the tuhes of his lenses are lined 

with hlack velvet, the edges of the lenses hlackened, 

and a shade in front also lined with hlack velvet 

Such an instrument is not to he purchased ready 

made, and the reader will observe that the first 

professional photographers, who aim at something 

oeyond the imperfect things that have been done 

in the in&ncy of the art, and in their daring 

attempts venture even to point the camera at the 

sun himself, are compelled to modify entirely the 

mounting of their lenses, and the plan of their 

camera. The cameras and lenses commonly made 

and sold are unfit for anything beyond the most 

elementary applications of the art, and indeed 

scarcely fit for them. We beg of the reader to 

note these things. The pjhotographic lens and camera 

commonly sold by opticians are very incomplete, 

and the cause of innumerable failures, which are 

erroneously attributed to the chemicals being out 

of order. 

One remarkable feature of this picture is the 
halo round the sun. This we are informed was 
produced by some defect in the lenses. We saw a 
negative the other day in which every pane of a 
winfiow had a dense black spot in the middle 
surrounded with a luminous ring, about a quarter^ 
of-an-inch in diameter, from the sun's image 
having been reflected by the glass into the 
camera. These rings were probably produced by 
light which had suffered internal reflection from 
the inner spherical surface of the iVont lens. 

"Oban, Evening." — This subject is similar to 
the last in composition, but the sun was too high 
to be included m the picture, and a steamer, with 
smoke rising from the funnel, lies directly across a 
broad bar of reflected sunshine upon the water. 
The ripple is sharply indicated, the distance well 
thrown back into haze, and the foreground fully 
out in all its details. 

" Inverary, Argyleshire," is another marvellous 
subject, in which clouds, reflections in water, 
animated figures, and detail in the shadows, are all 
rendered in perfect truthfuluess to nature. There 
are no chidky whites, nor black unmeaning patches 
of shadow. 

"Fishing Boats on Loch Fine." — In this picture 
figures are introduced, and the shadows of objects 
are thrown towards the spectator. 

** A Summer Morning on the Sands" combines 
clouds, ships, breaking waves, and a wet beach. 
It is a delicious little photograph.^ 

In addition to the above subjects we received 
several very fine ones of less pretensions to novelty, 
but equal in their way to anything that has been 
done in photography. The best are perhaps 
Fingal's Cave, Staffa, three subjects ; Bennington 
Falb on the Clyde; Waterfall at Inversnaid; and 
and Loch Etive, a subject which has extraordinary 
merit as a composition. 

It is needless to sav that such subjects as these 
could not possibly have been produced by the 
pyro-ffallio development. We are informed by 
Mr. Wilson that they were all developed with iron. 



IS VISION A PHOTOGEAPHIC PROCESS P 

The following is an extract from a letter firom a 
distinguished professional photographer, with whose 
permission we insert it ander an anonymous 
signature :— 

" You remember the story of the photograph 
of a man being discovered on the retina of an ox's 
eye, the said photograph bein^ a portrait of the 
man who had slain him, the action of the chemicals 
in the ox's eye having been suddenly arrested by 
the stroke which killed him. Well, I have been 
assured that the stoiy is all humbug ; but I am 
not satisfied, because there are still several thinss 
in the phenomena of vision that cannot well be 
explained without supposing the story to be all 
true. For instance, if you touch any nard object 
with your finger, the nerves of that finger convey 
the sensation of touch to the mind instantaneously, 
but if the eye is sudden] v directed to any object, 
although the image or this object is mstantlj 
thrown by the lenses of the eye upon the retina, it 
takes a quite perceptible portion of a second for the 
optic nerve to convey the sensation of the image to 
the mind. 

" When you look steadily at a brilliant red setting 
sun for a few seconds and then shut your eyes or 
look in an opposite direction, you still see the image 
of the sun, but of a ffreenish color instead of red, 
and if there should happen to be any brieht golden 
donds near the sun their images will stiU be quite 
perceptible on shutting the eyes, but instead of 
golden yellow they wul then appear purple. If 
you look steadily at the sun for a couple of seconds^ 
and then let your eyes wander over the neighbouring 
clouds for a few seconds, you will find, on shutting 
your eyes, that several images of the sun have been 
impressed upon the retina. 

'* Now may it not be quite possible that the images 
which the lenses of the eye tnrow upon the retina 
are actual photographs after all, and thus these 
imaees of the sun are so intensely solarised, so to 
spe£, as to require a longer time than usual to 
obliterate them. Of course they are not black 
and white photographs, they have all the glory that 
color can give them ; and when we have copied our 
achromatic lenses from the construction of the eye, 
and lately made a self-contracting diaphram in 
imitation of the iris, may it not be possible, b^ a 
still more careful study of the eye in a chemical 
point of view, to make the crowning glorious 
discovery of photography in colors ! What I 
particularly wish to know is this, has any com- 
petent person made any careful experiments or 
tested the fluids of the eye chemicallv, so as to be 
qualified to give a flat denial to the 'ox-eyed* 
storyP 

"When we weep, we know that the ' salt^ 9aU 
tears do flow ', and the black pigment looks as if 
it contained iodine; and there may be more things 
in it than have yet been dreamed of. 

" When a Daguerreotype plate is made sensitive 
by holding it above iodine and bromine, and exposed 
in a camera to the image of some object until it 
has been suffioiently actMl upon, this image may 
be developed by holding the plate above the fumes 
of mercury, but if, after it has been exposed in the 
camera, and before it has been developed, it is 
taken into the dark room and held for a second or. 
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less aboye the fames of bromine again, the latent 
image that was upon the plate is obliterated and 
its snrface is ready to receive a new impression. 
-We can beliere from this that it is qaite possible to 
obliterate an image from the retina of the eye and 
have tiie surface ready sensitiaed in a small 
fraction of a seoond. 

Again, would not this theorr throw some light 
upon Daltonism or color-blindness? Tou cannot 
£Emcy a lens giving perfect definition as to form 
upon the ground glass of a camera, and at the 
same time transposing the reds into greens, and the 
yellows into purples; but from some disarrange- 
ment in the proportions of the chemicals you can 
easily conceive how a photograph might be so 
changed. If it is a fact tnerefore, that every time 
we direct our eyes at an object, that object is 
photographed in colors on the retina. Color 
olindness is merely some derangement in the 
proportions of the fluids used in obtaining such 
photographs. 

If I mistake not, the people who are afflicted 
with color-blindness, do know greens from reds, 
and yellows from purples, when they see them; 
but they do not see them, if, through some derange- 
ment of a local nature, the ereens are transformed 
into reds upon the retina of their eyes. There are 
also some things in somnambulism that might be 
capable of explanation by this theory ; such as why 
a person walking in his sleep does not perceive 
external objects although his eyes are wide open ; 
and it may be to give time to the chemicab to be 
concocted or strengthened that we close our eyeballs 
and shut out external oljects when we go to sleep. 

" Photo- Chsomb/' 



PORCELAIN DI&HES. 

To the Editor cf Photographic Notes, 

Sib,— -In your last number, a correspondent 
signing himself *' Stmonides,** complains that he has 
n^ seen a porcelain bath or dish of English 
manufacture but the common soft earthenware, 
glazed over ; he also speaks favorably of French 
porcelain. It is my wish to inform him where he 
can get English pottery, very far superior to any 
that was ever made in France, particularly for 
photographic or chemical purposes. The manu- 
facturers have for years pursued photography as an 
amusement, and contrived a great many useful 
articles to assist the Photographer. 

" Simonides" will find their porcelain flat, 
square, and extra-glazed, equal to glass itself. I 
have used their ware for years, and can assure him 
that if he will try it, he will have no more to do 
with gutta-percha« I believe all articles now 
called gutta-percha are economised by mixing 
earthy matter with the material, and from my 
experience ^which is not short) gutta-percha baths 
or dishes should only be used when portability is 
required. 

The mahufacturers I allude to are Messrs. 
Mayer and Elliott, Dale Hall Pottery, Bnrslem. 

I have imported French pottery for Photography ; 
it is well glazed, but badly made, being so bent in 
drying that I have never been able to sell it. 



I should not have trespassed upon your pages^ 
but thought it should be pointed out by some one 
that we have very superior pottery in this country 
for Photography, and French photographers are 
glad to get it m place of their own. 

Tours, very respectfully, 

John Atuhsoh. 

37, Manchester-st., Liverpool, Oct. 28. 



RECOLLECTIONS AND JOTTINGS OF A 
PHOTOGRAPHIC TOUR, UNDERTAKEN 
DURING THE YEARS 1856-7. 

BY J. W. G. GUTCH, 1C.B.C.8.L. 

IConcluded from No, 60J 

For thegpiidance of those in search of photographic 
subjects, I would subjoin the followincf abstract of 
places, which I visited With profit during the years 
1856-7, and from experience can confidently 
recommend them to their notice, feeling assured 
that they will reap an abundant harvest if they 
labour diligently :— 

Bristol. — Replete with various old bits of archi- 
tecture, fiist being swept away by the 
improving generation. 

Clifton.— Unrivalled beauty of scenery. 

Cheddar. 

Wells*<---Many days may be spent here, and there 
is no difficulty of obtainine access to Uie 
Bishop's garden, from which place the best 
view is obtainable of the fine old Cathedral. 

Glastonbury. — The beautiful remains of the Abbey. 

Nestor. — ^A few nice bits. Woodspring Prioiy and 
Uphill old Church, with its Saxon porch. 

Taunton. — Its fine Church, now being pulled dowD« 
at least the tower. 

Lynton and Lynmouth. — See my description in the 
first portion of my Jottings, and on th« 
road to it. 

Mioehead and Porlook.— Bits of shipping and coast 
scenery. 

Ilfracombe. — Coast scenery, rocky and fine. 

Exeter. — Its Cathedral. 

Exmooth. — Powderham Castle. 

Dawlish. — Many pretty Co&st views. 

Teignmouth and Torquay. 

Ictness and Berry Pomeroy Castle. 

Dartmouth. — The sail on the Dart, to Dartmouth^ 
full of beautiful .architectural subjects, and 
quite enough for a week's work. 

Sidmouth and Otteiy St Mary. 

Badiey, Salterton, and Weymouth. — Portland is 
the only point of interest here and its new 
Breakwater. 

ABSTRACT OF PLACES VISITED IK 1867. 

Edinburgh.— Very much to be done here, though 
difiiculties will be met with, the lower 
classes being very troublesome if a view 
be attempted in any public place, the aid 
of a policeman beine indispensable. 

Llanlithgpw Palace. — Quite worth the run by 
railway. 

Stirling and the Bridge of Allan. — Much to take. 

Callendar.—The Pass of Lene. The Trosachs and 
Loch Catherine, and Loch Lanard. 
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2%e AhhoUlhrd Ib«r. — Melrose, Abbotsford, 
Dryburgh, Kelso and Jedbnrffb* A good 
week's work, and all well worth visiting* 

St. Andrew's.— Quite worth a visit, and much 
to be done. 

Dunfennline.— A fine old ruin, and well worthy 
a visit. 

Perth.— -The Palace of Saone, and much very 
beautiful scenery. 

Dunkeld.— A week's work may easily be provided 
here. • 

Blair Athol.— A day will suffice, unless Glen Tilt 
will tempt a longer excursion ; and on the 
road from Dunkeld to Biair there is the 
Pass of Killicrankie, and some very pretty 
Waterfalls. 

Taymouth. — ^Two day's work. 

Killin.— Two day's work. The Falls very fine, 
and the Bapids in the Trauling river,-'all 
good subjects. 

THD LAKES OP CUMBEELAND AKD 
WEBTMOBELAND. 

Bonness and Lake Windermere.— Plenty of subjects 
are here to be found. Uray Caatle, Ferry- 
side, Newly Bridge, and within easy reach, 
Fnmess Abbey, where there is a week's 
work. 

Coniston.— A day's work. 

Ambleside.— Some very pretty Palls. 

Bydal Water and Grasmere.— Plenty of very good 
subjects. 

Keswick. — Here and around, a month may easily 

< be filled up, taking in the various sur- 

rounding Lakes : Borrowdale, Buttermere, 
Ulswater, <S^., &c. 

NOETH WALES, 

Llandudno.— Some exceedingly good subiects, the I 
Great and Little Orme's Head; good 
geological studies. 

Conway Castle.— A good day's work. 

Bangor. — Making this head-ouarters for a week, 
much may be done. The Menai Straits, 
Beaumaris, Penrhyn Slat© Quarries, Car- 
narvon, &c., &c. I found i was unable in 
a month to accomplish all I had marked out. 

This, then, concludes the Jottings for 1857. 
Those of the present season shall follow, if you so 
please, and as the work has now commenced, the 
.first page of Notes taken is already filled, and in 
due time will be forwarded to you. Two alterations 
in my mode of proceeding this year have been 
productive of the very best results, and I therefore 
will just mention them en passant. First, —The use 
of Ponting's (of Bristol) collodion, which will keep, 
mixed, for any time, and is the quickest I have ever 
used. It is very tough and tenacious, and gives 
very beautiful half-tones; what more can be required 
I know not; it fulfils evej^ything that can be 
needed. Secondly,— I have abandoned glacial 
acetic acid in developing, and now use citric instead.' 
•It is much cheaper, — can be carried with the 
pyro-gallic, ready weighed in packets, and gives 
very oeautiful pictures. One more bint, and I 
shall finish this long story. I find that by the 
addition of a few drops of acetate, of soda to the 



nitrate bath that I am able to obtain any de^ee of 
intensity, even to the production of a negative too 
intense to nrint from. I use 15 drops to 20ozs. of 
nitrate batn. I have now commenced my third 
year's experience of Archer's camera, and am now 
more convinced of its usefulness than I ever was. 

On Monday and Tuesday last I was at Wella 
and Glastonbury, and brought back with me thirty 
good negatives, which I knew were good before 
they left the camera,— a source of satisfaction 
unknown to many who labour, and labour in vain, 
and in the course of the year have to experience 
much vexation and disappointment, which can all 
very easily be avoided. 



Subscription List 

FOR TH? PURCHASE OF MR. POUNCY'S 
PROCESS OF PRINTING IN CARBON 



AND PIGMENTS. 



£ «. d. 



Total from former List 21 19 

His RoTAL Highness, THE PbiitceConsost 10 

Dr. Becker, Balmoral 10 

R. Taylor, 89, High-street, Chatham ..060 
W. B. Harwood, Chiddingrford .. ..026 

Dr. Hill Norris, Birmingham 10 6 

C. G. Veiffel, Goldberg, Mecklenburgh. .10 
H. Biunton, 127, George-street, limerick 10 
John Aitchison, Grange-road, Edinburgh 5 
W. Hooper, 36, Dorset-street, Hulme, 

Manchester 10 

AFriendofditto 5 

John Rookledge, Easingwold 10 6 

G. Robbms, Huntingdon 5 

J. Brown, 69, Blenheim-street, Newcastle. 7 6 

T. Gulliver, Swansea 5 

P. A. Rayner, Spont-street, Leek . . ..626 
^. Maiden, Windlesham House, Brighton 10 

G. Bird, ToUerton 110 

R. Starkie, 4, Strand, London 5 

Rev. G. G. P. Glossop, Isleworth . . ..200 
W. Day, 105, Bishopgate-st., and Friend 5 
J. Mawson, 13, Moslej-street, Newcastle 10 
J. J. Pyne, 63, Piccadilly, Manchester. . 10 

H. Doubleday, Epping 10 6 

J. Lugg, East Reach, Taunton . . . . 2 

Dr. Canty, Liverpool 050 

W. H. Franklin, Deal 5 

H. Haden, Grant's-hulldgs., Birmingham 10 

E. Marr,jun., Battle, Sussex 10 

J. Coupland, DumMes 5 

A. Clive, do. 5 

W. Bryant, Soap Works, Plymouth ..050 

G. Pearson, Kirkby, Lonsdale 10 

G. H. L. .. .. " o " 

L. Hughes, 8, Taylor-street, Liverpool . . 10 

G. Andrews, Durham p. .. 5 

Dr. Kelsall, Leicester ..050 

B.S.Hunt, 14, Trafelgar-ter., Greenwich 5 
•— Sprawson, Birmin«iam .... . . 5 

J. E. Matthew, York Villa, Arsenal-road 2 6 
W. N. Baxter, Northallerton 5 

F. C. Earl, 46, Broad-street, Worcester.. 5 

J. StrongfeUow, Chard 2 6 

— Lander, 1, Blackstock-lane, Highbury 5 
R. Larkin, do. 2 6 

Robinson Elliott, South Shields .. ..100 
W. J. Brougham, Burslem 5 

G. ElUott, do 5 

F.R. Ryler, do. .. .. ,.050 
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J. Brown, Raglan-street, Coyentry . . . . 
J. Dempsey, 30, Upper Arcade, Bristol. . 
Bev. T. D. Cox, Kingcote, Lutterworth. . 
J. Armstrong, 27, Lynn-st., Caledonian-rd. 
G. I. Hay, 14, The Orove, Hammersmith 

F. M. Young, War Office, London. . . . 
T. Mercer, 32, Queen-street, Gt. Harwood 
T. Birchall, Ribbleton Hall, Preston . . 
Belfleld Lefevre, Uplands, Exeter . . . . 

•^ Wheeler, Manchester 

A. De Latour, 28, David-pl., St. Heller's 
Barnard Lee, 48, New street, do. 

P. Asplet, Halkett*place, do. 

Dr. Maidstone Smith, Exmouih . . . . 

H. Snelling New York 

J. RothweU, 15, Burgess-st., Harpurhey. 

G. C. Warren, Newcastle-on-Tyne. . . . 

R. L. Jones, Chester 

Lieat.-Col. Tisbury, Maulmun, Burmsh. 
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Total to October 27th £62 10 6 



The following letter from Mr. Pouncy, bearing 
date Oct. 2l8t, was only received at the last' 
moment, jast as we were going to press. The 
Carbon print which accompanied it is much more 
vigorous and artistic than the silver print from the 
tame negative :•— 

Deab Sib, — ^I beg to inform your readers that 
the Specification of my Patent of April 10, which 
is now before the world, does not include the par- 
ticulars of my process, nor does it in any way 
interfere with the relations between me and the 
tnbscribers. This is a fact of which you yourself 
are already aware. I also beg to add, that should 
tibe sum subscribed reach £100, I shall be most 
happy to throw my process open through the 
medium of youi^ Notes, regarding that sum in the 
light of ail acknowledgement, not an equivalent. 
I herewith forward you a Carbon and Silver por- 
trait, both from the same negative, which I think 
ahowB that the process continues to improve. 
Thanking you for the interest you manifest m my 
process; 

I am, dear Sir, 

Yours, very traly. 



Borehester, Oct. 27th., 1858. 



JoHir Pouncy. 



—We sincerely hope that the Subscription List 
will be completed so that we may be enabled to 
publish the full particulars of the process in the 
next Number. [Ed. P. N.] 



REMEDY FOR A FOGGY NITRATE BATH. 
(Extract from Siimphrey^a Journal.) 

Since the publication of my article, entitled 
^ Remedy for a Foggy Nitrate Bath,'* at page 3, 
▼oL X. of Humphrey's Journal, I see that Mr. 
6ee1y, of New York, has published another, and far 
different remedy. Mr. Seelysays: — 



" The new remedy I propose is the expoiure of 
the nitrate bath solution, in a colorless glass bottle, 
to the sunlight. The first trial of this method was 
made about four months since, and with suoh 
success, that I recommended it to correspondents 
and others, in cases when acid would not be imme- 
diately effectual. In all cases the trial has been 
satisfactory. When everr other remedy failed, 
this has succeeded. The theory is evident. By the 
action of light, the nitrate of silver precipitates and 
destroys the injurious organic matter. When the 
operation is complete, the solution is perfectly 
colorless, and devoid of smell. The time required 
for the exposure would evidently depend on the 
condition of the bath and intensity of the light. 
Probably one week would be sufficient for any case 
that might happen. K the impure bath is already 
acid, it should be neutralized by carbonate of aodi^ 
or potash^ before the exposure." 

Although I had not conceived the idea of ex- 
posing^ the nitrate baUi to the sunlight, I had for 
sometime past practised placing the bottle containing 
my ammonia-nitrate in sunshine for one or two 
hours after preparing it. It discolors more or less 
at first, but when fiS^red, it comes out clean and 
free from organic matter. It is not so liable to 
streak the papers, and does not discolor them so 
rapidly as in the ordinary way. Try it. I have 
practised for a long time the plan of keeping my 
iodizing solutions in the sunlight. I attach a 
string to the neck of the bottles and hang them ii^ 
the skylight, where the sunshine rests on them 
three-fourths of the time. There they hang, montb 
after month, and purify, and I can readily see the 
good effect of it. 

Truly, the sunlight has more glory in it than 
''we wot of." Let us, then, reiterate the cry: 
'* More light, more li||^ht !*' If anv operator wishes 
to sell any information contained in this paper I 
rav : " Let *em want** Any artist that will not 
take this journal, let his equally stingy neighbour 
have the privilege of taking a V. out of him occa- 
sionally; it is serving him just right. The one 
that takes the V. is no better off, however, than 
him that loses. I will waeer my last year's hat, 
that the victimizer will be the next victim. 

F. B. Gjl«b. 



*«* Communieationa to be addreaeedto the Editor^ 
St, Brelade*i Bay, Jersey, 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

ABTI7ICIAL LIGHT. 

Ih the Editor qf Photographic Notes. 

Sib,— Now that the season for out-door Photo* 
graphy is about past, and semng that Mr. Moule, 
of Hackney Road, is still advertising his " Photo* 
gen" at five guineas, other phot^aphers and 
myself would have no objection to take one, bi|t 
we think the price la too high, ooniidering tbf 
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small remnneration one g^ts for portraits now. If 
Mr. Moule would lower his price to two gaineas^ 
I am sure he would sell a dozen for one. 

Trusting this will meet the eye of Mr. Moule, as 
this is a universal want, your insertion of these 
remarks in the Notes will oblige, 

Yours respectfully, 

^ Chbmiojll.*' 



8TEBE0BC0FT. 

2b the EdUar <f Fhotographio Notes. 

Bejlb Sib, — ^I have a stereoscopic camera fitted 
with two quarter-plate combinations of portrait 
lenses. Well, this does very well for groups or 
objects near at hand, but for a view, some obiects 
which are at a distance do not appear at all in 
relirf. In order to remedy this, I have had a piece 
of wood d>ft. long, 4-ins. wide, and f -ins. thick, 
placed on the camera stand and held in position by 
the screw that did hold the camera ; on this bar of 
wood the camera slides, and according to the 
distance of the view, so do I slide the camera nearer 
each end of the piece of wood. When I take a 
view I £3cus one lens and take a picture, then I slide 
the camera to the other end and take the other. I 
begin at the left hand end and take right pictures, 
and vice versa. They are then in their proper 
positions on the glass. This might easily be 
applied to any quarter-plate camera, but of course 
they must either have the dark slide altered or take 
two separate plates. 

This seems a very easy way, and if of any use to 
your readers you are welcome to insert it. 

"Little Ukikowk." 

-^The plan is quite correct when greater relief is 
desired than is percdved by natural vision. 

[Bd. P.N.] 



ALCOHOLIC COLLODIOir. 

Mr. B. O. Job, of Truro, speaks thus fayorably 
of Alcoholic Collodion :— 

" Yon do not speak in terms at all too strong 
respecting the Alcoholic Collodion. My experiments 
have alr«idy been very satisfactpiy, and I regard 
your discovery as tk great boon to the Photographer. 
I have for some time used a much larger propor- 
tion of alcohol, (*810) than is generally recom- 
mended, but many difficulties are overcome by t^e 
use of alcohol '794; and I am of opinion that 
advantages, not . even alluded to in your excellent 
article, wiU presiant themselves after a little time." 



DEY COLLODION. 

lb the Editor of Photographic Notes, 

DEiiB Sib, — I cannot resist offering a few 
remarks in reply to your correspondents '* Amateur" 
and " B. Haines." My own experience has been, I 
am elad to s^, just the reverse of that of those 
gentlemen. Without undervaluing Hill Norria's 
platesi which are excellent, but expensive, I venture 
to approye of FothergiU's process, as the most 



convenient for the amateur who prepares his own 
plates : and as far as my experience goes of the tw6 
processes, I prefer the results, given oy PothergiU'a 
plates. About their keeping properties I am unable 
to speak, as I have generally used my plates within 
a few days. 

If " Amateur" will send to Mr. Keene,, of 
Leamington, for a specimen bottle of his collodion, 
he will receive therewith a paper of instructions in 
which he will learn all he requires : the only addi- 
tion I can make to them is, that the plates require 
rather more washing after albumenizing than is 
there stated. I use Hockin's collodion myself for 
all purposes, and by drying the plates at a fire, I 
find the tendency to peel after development got 
rid of. 

To quote the words of your correspondent, " I 
have at last settled down to the (dry) collodion process, 
and am now beginning to really enjoy photography," 
as I infinitely prefer carrying a box of dry plates 
to lugging about a dark tent and all its concomitant 
nuisances. 

In conclusion, I shall be happy to send either to 
you or Mn Haines '* guarantees" in the shape of 
prints, if either of you care to see them. ' 

BEy. J. F. Bavenshaw. 
Pewiey Bectoiy, Wiltshire. 



PBBTEHPBD KBW DiSCOyBBIES. 
To the Editor of Photographio Notes, 

. Sib,— The application of bicchloride* or, .,to 
speak moire correctly, according to the present 
chemical nomenclature, chloride of mercury to 
photography, for the purpose of whitening pictorei 
taken after the collodion process, belongs, nnques- 
tioaaMy, as well as the collodion itself, to the late 
Mr. Scott Archer; but, from a prospectus lately 
put into my hand, I was induced to spend three 
shillings in the purchase of an article called 
" Alabastrine Solution," being led to suppose, from 
the printed description of its advantages, tnat it was 
verily a " new discovery," and a preparation free 
from Mercury, since it alluded to the objectionable 
qualities of the chloride ; but a more specious and 
deceptive prospectus I never read than this celebra- 
ted AlalMistrine Solution. On analysis (for I did it 
most carefully) it proves to be nothing but a 
solution of this condemned mercwrial chloride, 
about 16 grains to the ounce, with a few drops of 
a solution of per-chloride of iron, enough to color. 
I therefore leave your readers to judge of the 
candour and honesty of such a preparation as this 
being put forward as a wonderful new discovery. 

Yours respectfully, 

John Hobslby, F.CS. 

The Laboratx)ry, Cheltenham, 
Oct. 6th, 1858. 



" J,^* The alcoholic collodion is, so far. as we can 
judge at present, suitable for the dry process. We 
are endeavouring to discover a eood collodion which 
shall require no pceservadye sMution. 

[Ed. p. N J 
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" J, W" When a 5 per ce&t. solution of nitrate 
of lilver is spoken of it means 22 grains to the fluid 
ounce of distilled water. [£o. P. N.] 

•• Subicriber" Try a different collodion for 
transferrins: ; all kinds do not succeed equally well. 
^ [Bd. p. N.] 

** L, Mr See the letter by Mr. Hewlett on 
Micro-Photoeraphy, in Ifotw^ No. 42. 

[Ed. p. N.] 

** F. Z." We know of no means of quickening 
the collodion, except by leaving out all useless 
rubbish, and iodizmg with pure neutral nitrate 
of silTer, and develop your negatives with 
iodide of potasuum. Make the bath vnth pure 
iron, and if necessary, intensify them, after having 
fixed them, by re-development with iron and silver. 
By this plan you may reduce the exposure to the 
shortest at present known, and produce negatives 
abounding m beautiful modulation and half-tone, 
and exquisite definition. This is the best negative 
process we Imow of, and the best collodion for the 
purpose is that which we have called alcoholic. 

[Ed. p. N.] 

** A,B,C," Marine glue is made thus : — ^Dissolve 
one part of india-rubber in twelve parts of benzole, 
and add to the solution twenty parts of powdered 
shellac, heating the mixture cautiously over a 
fire. Apply it with a brush to the surfaces to be 
joined. 

The best mixture for blackening the inside of lens 
tubes is made by grinding .lamp black vrith a 
solution of shellac in wood naphtha. 

\J^i>. P. N.] 

** Mra. CoUiru*' Filtered rain water will do, if 
not collected in a leaden tank. [Ed. P. N.] 



« r. Barth^ Great Horton." In order to take a 
small portion of a distant landscape very large, the 
object-glass of a telescope 8 or 10-ft. focal length 
should be employed, witn fall aperture. 

[Ed. P. N.] 

ENLABOINO SKA.LL NBOATTVES. 

" F, Scrivener, Bury," Small negatives may be 
enlarged to three or four times their linear dimen- 
sions when the prints are to be colored by the 
artist. The original negative should not be much 
denser than a positive ; in fact a positive would be 
dense enough. The original negative must first be 
copied to two or three times its size in a copying 
camera, by transmitted light from the sky, and the 
positive thus obtained copied again to two or three 
times its size. In this way an enlarged negative 
may be obtained. Mr. Seattle, of Queen's Koad, 
Bristol, employs this plan with ereat success ; and 
he informs us that the enlargea negative is very 
perfect. The original small negative should be 
taken vdth a lens of long focus placed at a good 
distance firom the sitter, and then the proportions 
of the figure are not exaggerated; and a great 
number of persons may be included in a group, and 
all in equally good focus, and without (Ustortion. 
The portrait lens is generally used for copying; 
there should be a stop between the lenses. 

[Ed. P. N.] 

** X T,A," We have not had much experience 
vnth the Iron tablets for positives. We shall be 
obliged by communications from those who have. 

[Ed. p. N.] 



" ne CommunicaHong of W. N, Baxter; 
Eev. W. Bryans: H. Haines ; W. Ckurtan, 
New York; and JDunoin de Hdunerckj 
will receive attention in our next. 
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ENGLISH, AMERICANA FRENCH OPTICAL & PHOTOGRAPHIC WAREHOUSE 

J, Solomon, 22, Bed lion Square, London. 

BEDUCED PRICE LIST FOR 1858. 



METBE FOB TESTING 8TBJSNGTS OF NFTBATE BATE, Price 2s. ed. 
^ Photoobaphic Notbs can be obtained of J. Solomon, price 4d- 



COWDEBOY'S PATENT INNEB FBAME, FOB DABE SLIDES. 

J. Solomon^ 22, Bred Lion Square^ Londoui 



This Frame is entirely of Stone, and by the use of it Stains are avoided, Corrosion 

impossible, and true Focus always preserved 

IT 18 INDISPENSABLE FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 



Quarter Size Is. 6d. 

One-Third Size 2s. 6d. 



Half Size 2s. 6d. 

Full Size 3s. «d. 



T/jfone only as a Sample, and send OtOside Measure of Frame required, with' Size Sole for 
taking the Glass. Stone Comers adjusted to Bark Slides, 4d. each. 
Agent for Forrest & Bromley's Vignette Glasses, which can be used with any Pressure-Frame. 
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MAWSON'S COLLODION 
DIRECT POSITIVE PHOTOGRAPHS, 

IN TWO STOPPERED BOTTLES, FOR LONG KEBPINO. 



Sample of 2{ oonoet, In » Stoppered Bottle, andWood Case, sent to anypart of theXJaited Eingdom 

Carnage Paid, for Thiity Fenny Postage Stamps. 

VbdM*U BBd (Or lUfmt of JOXW BKAITBOX, IS, BKoala7 Btn«t, WmroutU-npsn-Tyna, 

And ofthe Dealers inPliotogrBplucAppaTatna in London and Principal Toims tliroDghout the Coiutrj 

WHOLESALE DEPOT FOR EVERY KIND OF PHOTOGRAPHIC REQUISITES. 

BBW BDITIOIT 01 OATALOOtTB, POST FBBB OH ArrLKUTIOH. 

Photographic PoTmulffi. New Edition, with Additioiu, 

POST FREE FOE SIX POSTAGE STAMPS. 
ADDRESS: JOHN MAWSON, 13, MOSLEY STREET, NEWCASTLE 

WHOLESALE & BETAIL FHOTOaKAFHIC DEPOT. 

Elisha Mauder, 98, Snow Hill, Birminghaia. 

STEREOSCOPIC CASES A FRAMES 



MOST COBTLY 



CAMERAS. CHEAPER SORTS. 

Wsnanted CHEMICALS and AFFARATTS. Albumemied and other Papers. Mahogany 
Prismatic Stereoscopes, 42s. pei doaea ; and every article required in Photography. 

For Price Lists, apply to E. MANDBR. Sole Agent in the Distiict for Keith's, Lee's, and 
MawBon's Positive Collodions ; and in England, for Martin's Positive Collodion and Cola's Lenses. 

HUGGON & BRIGGS, 

ANALYTICAL AND MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, 
30, PARK ROW, LEEDS. 

Hft B. beg to draw tlie attention of Profesaional Fhotogtaphers and others to their NEW 
. POSITIVE COLLODION, wtiicli is uniform in its acti^on, gives Pictures full of half-tone 
and of suipnising brilliancy. Requires less exposure in tiie Camera than any of the Collodioni 
iLOw in the Market. 

Sold In ft-oB. Bottlu at aft 6d-; a-oi. dlttoj kt Is. Id. 
a* None warranted Oennine, unle«B secured by a red label over the Cork, bearing the aignature of 
HUOOON * BRIGQS. 

THE BII,VSB BATH MAI BB BITHBB HBUniAL OS ■LtOHTLV AOtD. 

Wholoule Age]it8.-ME88R8. BUTTUBFIBLI) * CLABE, TORE. 



MESSRS. OTTEWILL & Co., 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 

PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERA MANUFACTURERS, 

24, CHARLOTTE STREET. CALEDONIAN ROAD, 

ISLINGTON, 

or .ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES SENT FREE ON APPUCA-nON. 
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GRADUATED BACKGROUNDS. 

To Photographers of Taste. 

A TRUE ARTISTIC HALO or Vignette is produced without any trouble, with a Tery Ingenious 
«nd Simple Apparatus for taking most EXQUISITE BACKGROUNDS, gradually Shaded from 
Light to Dark, and vice versa, of any tint required, on both PositlYe and Negative, direct in the Camera. 
A Printed Description of the above, with Diagram, will be forwarded post free, on neceipt of Thirty 
ostage Stamps, on application to Mr. D£ LATOUR, 28, David Place, Jersey. 
See Editorial Remarks in Photographic Notee, No. 49. 



Postage 



Fhotography. 

Messrs. A. Marion ft C0.'S Papers are manufactured expressly for PHOTOGRAPHIC 

PURPOSES ; they are bleached by agents altogether inactive vnth .regard to Photographic 
substances, perfectly homogeneous in their texture, free from all impurities, and are acknowledged 
^ the most successfiu operators to be the best ever made. 

POSITIVE and NEGATIVE, prepared and unprepared. 
HEUO-VELIN, Plain, extra Albumenized, and super-extra ditto. 
POSITIVE, prepared with Serum. 

NEGATIVE, extra sensitive. Plain, Waxed, and Waxed and Iodized. 
GUMMED and UNGUMMED PAPER and CARDS for Mounting Proofr. 
MOUNTS, on Paper and Card, different shapes and sises. 
• PASSE-PARTOUTS, Card-board and Papier-Torohon, square, oval, and dome shapes. 
SCRAP BOOKS, BLOTTING CASES, FILTERS, (7 sizes), &c. &c. 

0* A Special lAmt sent Post Free. 

A Large Assortment of STEREOSCOPES and STEREOSCOPIC PICTURES. Monuments, 
Statues, Sas-Reliefis ; Groups, coloured and tmeoloured, in great variety, &c. &c. Views of the French 
Exhibition, Crystal Palace, Naples, Spain, Pompeii, Germany, Switzerland, &c., on Paper and Glass. 

PAPfeTERIE MARION, 162, REGENT STREET. LONDON, W. 



BOUND IN CLOTH; PRICE 28.; 

A TreatiM on the 
POSITIVE COLLOBION PROCESS, 

By THOMAS SUTTON, B.A. 

London: Sn^xiK & Mabshaix, Paternoster Row 
or may be obtained from the Author, post free. 

IHPBOVED LANDSCAPE LENS. 
T. SLATEB, Optician, has now ready his 

IMPROVED LANDSCAPE LENS. AUo New 
Combinations for Portrait or Landscape purposes, 
fitted with sets of Diaphrasms, as described by 
J. Waterhouse, £^.» in " Photographic Journal, 
]»^^250. 



THE NEW PETZVAL LENS 

Is now being manufactured by T. S.., and is 
giving much satisfaction. 

T. SLATER, 136, Euston Read, London. 

Mr. OWATEIN HILL. 

COLOURIST, 1^ principal in Oil to E. W. 
KiLBUBN, Esq., conlanues to higihly fimsh an4 tint 
Thotogrphic l^ortraits in Oil and lolack Mezzotint, 
in the highest style of art, on moderate terms. 

Works of Art of any dimensions copied with or 
without the aid of Photography £or Publidiers and 
others. 

Ab. 3, Prwnenade Phce, Clarence Street^ CheUwham 



GHSOHO-FHOTOaRAPHS. 

Baekshell's Process- 
By this process, any person, without a previous 
knowledge of Painting, can color Collodion pictures 
so as to resemble highly-finished Ivory miniatures, 
and the pictures are yion-inverted. 

Specimens may be seen and particulars obtained 
by application to E. G. WOOD, Optician and 
Manuuicturer of Photographic Apparatus, 

lir, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 

For Testing Nitrate of Silver Baths. 

EG. WOOD'S ARGENTOMETER shows 
• the exact number of grains of Nit ate of Silver 
there is in any solution of that salt. Price 5s., 8s., 
16s. An Illustrated Description post fred, on receipt 
of two postage stamps. 

E. G. WOOD, Manufacturer of Photographic 
Apparatus, 117, Cheapside, eomer of Milk Street, 
London. 

NSQAHTES by the POSITIVE PROCESS. 

A Formilla for the conversion of Instantaneous 
Positives into dense Negatives with ease and cer- 
tainty. Price 2«. Also 

Andrews's Adheshre Positire Oonodion 

Formula, for rapidity and good keeping qualities 
•cannot be surpassed. Price Is, 

JAMES ANDREWS, Chatham Street, Ramsgate. 

HOICE ft EXPOET FHOTOaBAPHIC DEPOt! 

MESSRS. NEWTON, Manufacturers and 
Importers, offer a micE xist, to the Trade, 
of their Goods, which will be found the Best and 
Cheapest in the Kingdom. 

lubUee Buildings, 16, ZK>rd-stree^ UTerpool. 

STO TEOXT SHOP. 
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^JjHtngrapliir Bntea. 



NOVEMBER 15, 1858. 



We beg to remind our readers that the 
Thibd Akitttal Exhibition of the 
Photogkbaphio Society op Scotlawd will 
be opened about the middle of next month, 
and to refer them to an advertisement for 
particulars ; — we would also call their 
sfttention to the fact that the Bibminohah 
Photoobaphic Society has arranged to 
hold a Pebbcakii^n^ Exhibition of Photographs 
at AsTOK Hall, Bkmingham, which will be 
opened shortlyv 



The reader will find at page ^64 of the 
present number the Specification of Mr. Fox 
Talbot's new patented process of Photo- 
Glyphic' Engraving, as well as that of the 
former patent taken out by him in 1852. 
As this new process is now exciting much 
flfttention, and as several leading London 
journals have spoken . of it as one of great 
promise, it becomes important to consider 
what are the real capabilities of any process 
of Photographic Engraving, when compared 
tirith the now advanced processes of Photo- 
Lithography and Carbon-Printing. 

The most perfect photograph that it is 
possible to produce by any known process u^ 
the Daguerreotype upon a silvered copper 

Sate. Let us then imagine that this can 
\ etched by purely chemical means, and 
that a plate can be produced in which the 
sunk parts correspond in depth to the 
intensity of the shadows of the picture. But 
first observe that in making this assumption 
t^e are also assuming that the means have 
been discovered of biting into the plate in 
the direction of its thickness by a solvent 
which does not at the same time bite into it 
laterally, and undermine the lights of the 
picture ; which discovery remains yet to be 
xnade, and would be one of immense practical 
value. Well then, if we stride in imagination 
over a great difficulty, and imagine a perfect 
photography etched by a perfect process, we 
obtain a plate in which the sunk parts 
correspond in depth to the shadows of the 
picture, while the high lights remain intact, 
so that the plate would exhibit hollows 
gradually shelving up towards the surface 
according to the modulktion of the shades of 
the picture. But of what use would such a 
plate be ? We answer, Noke. Proofs drawn 
from it would exhibit nothing but blacks and 
whites, and would be totally deficient in 



half-tones. Wherever a hollow existed, that 
hollow would be filled with ink, and would 
print uniformly black, no matter how it varied 
in depth, or hT)W exquisitely graduated in 
depth its shelving sides might be. A Photo- 
Qlyphic Engraving would therefore be useless 
unless it resembled in an essential particular 
all other engraved plates — that is to say, unless 
it possessed a gbain, — a something which 
the pure photograph does not possess. AU" 
engravings, whether line, or mezzotint, or 
aquatint, exhibit Knes, or spots, bra grain; 
and a Photo-Glyphic engraving, or Photo- 
Galvanograph, or any kind of proof drawn 
from a plate engraved by Photography, must 
also of necessity exhibit a grain ; so that to 
obtain a pitbe photograph in Carbon from 
such plates is an absolute impossibility, and 
the only subjects which could be copied 
truthfully by such methods of engraving, 
when perfected, are those which are composed 
entirely of lines, or dots, or black and white 
patches,— such as prints, or printed matter, 
or manuscript; natural lights and shadows 
could not be faithfully represented by such 
means. The reader will therefore perceive 
why Mr. Fox Talbot, in his new process, 
introduces the aquatint ground; and why 
Herr Pretsch, in his process of Photo-Gal- 
vanography, introduces the means of obtaining 
a grain. 

It is evident therefore that all processes of' 
Photographic Engraving are of necessity 
imperfect, and must be limited in their 
application when the absolute truthfulness 
of photography is required ; and in addition 
to the serious defect under which they lie, it 
must be home in mind that printing from 
engraved plates is a much more difficult, 
tedious, and costly operation, than printing 
from engraved wood blocks ; and that the 
latter can be printed along with ordinary 
type, which the former cannot,— so that when 
the assistance of an artist is required to doctor 
an imperfect plate it would be better for him 
to cut at once from a photogrs^h upon a 
wood block. 

All these things being carefully weighed 
and considered it does not appear to us that 
the processes of Photographic Engraving, 
containing as they do an unavoidable error of 
principle, are by any means of equal promise 
with the processes of Photo-Lithography, 
Qarbon-Printing, and Photo-Xylography; and 
we believe that the future of Photography in 
Carbon lies in the perfecting of the two 
former of these processes, while if the latter 
could be so far improved as to enable the 
wood-engraver to cut the fine&t work from a 
collodion positive upon a wood block, the 
utility of that process would be immense. 
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We do not therefore hail with so much 
enthusiasm as some of our contemporaries 
Mr. Talbot's new process, nor do we perceive 
in it the elements of any great practical 
utility. For certain purposes however it may 
be found useful, and should this prove to be 
the case we shall not fail to call attention 
from time to time to what is doing in this 
direction. Two or three years ago we should 
have been more sanguine of the success of 
this process than we are at present, but the 
ill-success of the operations of the Photo- 
Galvanographic Company has impressed us 
with the conviction that photographs with a 
grain will never be appreciated by the public. 
If we are to depart from pure photography 
why not at once hand over photographs upon 
wood to the wood-engraver, to be worked up 
into artistic pictures, and printed along with 
ordinary type. In Photo-Lithography grain 
is not an indispensable necessity, and if the 
printing press is to be employed in the 
multiplication of pure photographs, these 
must be photo-lithographs and not photo- 
glyphs* 

We have given at page 268, the Speci- 
fication of a patent recently taken out in 
England by Mr. William Newton, for the 
process of Photo-Lithography which is now 
being so extensively and successfully employed 
in America by Messrs. Cutting and Bradford, 
of Boston, U. S. This process differs in an 
important particular from that of M. Poitevin, 
(which is also patented in England). The 
Specification of M. Poitevin's patent runs 
thus : — 

" I print photographically with ink of a greasy 
nature on paper, Uthographic stone, metal, glass, 
or other suitable material, in the following 
manner : — ^I apply upon the surface which is to 
receive tiie design one or more layers or films of a 
mixture of equal parts of a concentrated solution 
of albumen, fibrine, gum arabic, gelatine, or similar 
organic substance, and a concentrated solution of a 
chromate or bi-chromate of potash, or of any base 
which does not precipitate the organic matter of 
the first solution. This single or compound layer 
or film is then dried if the photographic impression 
is to be produced by contact ; or it may be used in 
a moist state when the photographic impression 
is to be produced in the camera obscura. In 
producing the impression by contact, the surface is 
covered with a photographic negative picture, or 
an engraving, or other transparent or partially 
transparent oDJect, or screen, and then exposed to 
light, as in the ordinary photographic process. 
After a sufficient exposure, if tne surface has 
become dry or has been used in a dry state, it is 
moistened with water by means of a sponge,^ and, 
while moist, the greasy mk or matter is applied to 
the surface by a ball or dabber, or by a roller or 
press, or otherwise, and it will be found to adhere 
to those parts only which have been affected by 
light. Thus, if the screen employed be a negative, 
having the lights and darks reversed, 4he print will 
be a positive^ with the lights and darks correct ; 



and, if the screen be a positive, the print will be 
a negative. The print may be retained on the 
surface on which it is first produced, or it may be 
transferred or printed upon paper or other suitable 
material, and me operation repeated. I thus obtain 
a design upon litho^aphic stone, or other suitable 
material, from which I am enabled to multiply 
impressions by the method of lithographic printine 
by inking the moistened surface with a greasy ink. 

In M. Poitevin's process the blacks of the* 
proof are produced by the ink from the 
roller adhering to those parts where light 
has acted, while in the process of Messrs. 
Cutting & Bradford the blacks are produced 
by the ink adhering to those parts of the stone 
where light has not acted. This difference 
between the two processes is very important* 
and, so far as we have seen, the American, 
Photo-Lithographs are the best. 

The following extract is from a recent 
number of the '* Building News " : — 

*'M. Negre has lately commmiicated to the 
Academy of Sciences in Paris a method for 
engraving metals by the action of the sun, which, 
by the subsequent aid of the electro-typing process, 
promises to render the art of engraving on copper 
and steel plates obsolete. He first coats a metal 
plate with a sensitive varnish, composed of gelatine 
and bi-chromate of potass, or of asphaltum diKolved 
in spirits or in benzoin, and then submits it to the 
action of light through a negative cliche reversed, 
or through an ordinary positive proof, accordingly 
as it may be desired to obtain an engraving for 
copper-plate printing or for printing with letter- 
press. After the plate has been sufficiently exposed 
to the sun's rays those portions of the sensitive 
varnish are removed by a solvent, composed of 
oil of naptha, or of petroleum, benzoin, or spirits, 
when the varnish consists of asphaltum, and hy 
means of water, when it is composed of gelatine or 
gum. The plate will then exhibit a re-production 
of the photograph, by means of portions of its 
surface being left bare, and others coated with the 
insulating varnish. In this state, it is regarded as 
a matrix, so to speak, and a layer of metal, less 
oxydisable than that of the plate, is deposited by 
electro-galvanic agency upon the exposed portions* 
Thus, if the plate be of zinc, iron, or steel, the 
deposited metal is copper, silver, or gold ; but if 
the plate be of copper, or its alloys, the deposit is 
gold. Next, the neliographic ima^e formed by the 
sensitive varnish acted on by the hght, and which 
in the electro-galvanic process just described has 
served the office of an insulatingmixture, is removed 
but the design is still preserved by the contrast of 
the exposed surface of the plate and those of the 
deposited metal. Subsequently the design is bitten 
in, that is to say, the plate is covered with a diluted 
acid, which will corrode the metal off theplate where 
it is exposed, but which will not attack the deposited 
metal. If the plate be of zinc, iron, or steel, and 
the deposited metal of copper or silver, sulphuric 
acid is employed, and nitric acid if the plate be of 
copper or silver and the deposited metal gold. Or 
the plate may be corroded by beinff used as an 
anode, submitted to the action of a galvanic battery 
in a neutral solution of a s^t of the same, or of a 
similar metal. How far plates so prepared may be 
emplo)red in copper-plate printing, is a point to be 
determined. In letter press printing th^ would 
not succeed. We speak positively, and m>m ex- 
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perience. ' The acid tised ta bite the design corrodes 
latercdly as well as downwards ; the consequence is 
that as much greater depth is required for the whites 
than for the blacks in copper-plate printing, the 
Teliefe are undermined, become rotten, and break 
in under the pressure necessary to be employed for 
letter-press printing/' 



it 



The following method of transferring the 
collodion film has been patented in America, 
by Mr. Edward Howell, of Ashtabula, Ohio, 
and is described by Mr. Seely, as follows : — 

" The glass plate on which the positive is to be 
made is first prepared by coating it with a thin film 
of wax, or its equivalent. This he effects by 
warming the plate, after being thoroughly cleaned, 
till a small quantity of wax laid on its suiface melts 
and floats over it. To equalise the stratum of wax 
and make it quite thin, he uses a cotton buff, in 
the manner of buffing Baguerreotype plates. The 
plate is now ready for taking the picture in the 
ordinary way. Aner the picture is fixed, washed 
and dried, it is covered by flowing with a black 
varnish, rendered more adhesive and tackv by the 
addition of a little Canada balsam. When the 
yamish is nearly dry, yet still a little tacky, the 
paper (previously cut to shape and soaked in water), 
is laid on and pressed in close contact by means of 
a small roller covered with a cushion of cloth. 

*' I am assured by Mr. Howell that a failure is 
never necessary. The solvent of the varnish may 
be benzole, chloroform, or ether, I think it wt>ula 
be an improvement to apply the wax in solution 
virith benzole or camphine.' 

, The plan we suggested in onr last for 
transferring old prints to wood blocks is 
•uccessful. Our engraver, Mr. Thomas, of 
No. 11, Sergeant's Inn, Fleet-street, says, in 
reply, — "The mixture you have suggested 
answers most admirably." According to a 
letter which we have received from Mr. White, 
of Durham, and for which we beg to thank 
him, the alcohol may be dispensed with, and 
the caustic potass alone employed. 

We have received from Mr. W. Sussel 
Sedgfield a selection from the series of 
Stereoscopic Views published by him, and 
advertised in the present number. The 
subjects are mostly very artistic, and the 
manipulation perfect, but in our opinion the 
interiors of the Cathedrals of Winchester, 
Exeter, and Salisbury are the most remarkable ; 
we can imagine nothing finer ; and everyone 
who possesses a stereoscope should certainly 
add them to his collection. 



• The amount subscribed for the purchase of 
Mr. Pouncy's process now so nearly reaches 
£100 that Subscribers may consider it tolerably 
certain that the process will be published in 
all its particulars in an early number of this 
Journal. They must therefore be good 
enough to transmit at once to Mr. J. Pouncy, 
High West Street^ Dorcheater» by P.O., Uie 



suni they have kindly promised to isubscribe. 
The matter will then stand thus:— should 
the entire sum received by him fall short of 
£100 he will transmit to Subscribers a private 
copy of the particulars of his process, for their 
sole use, until the full amount is realized; 
but we think it nearly ceftain that the £100 
will be made up, and the process published 
in our next number. Our intention was to 
have ourselves made good any little deficiency 
that might occur towards the end of this 
transaction, and to have concluded the list 
with our own subscription, but having very 
recently sustained a heavy pecuniary loss, in 
consequence of the complete destruction of 
our laboratory by fire, we are scarcely at this 
moment in a position to carry out that intention. 
The niatter must therefore be left more 
completely in the hands of Subscribers. On 
the conclusion of the business a correct list 
will be published of the names of those to 
whom photographers are indebted for the 
purchase and publication of this important 
process, together with the sum actually 
subscribed by them ; and we hope that many 
will increase their subscription in order to 
remove any difficulties which may occur at 
the last. 

We have from the first strongly advocated 
Mr. Pouncy's process of Carbon-Printing, 
because we feel convinced that it is the true 
solution of the problem of permanent printing, 
and that the future of photography upon 
paper lies in this direction. Positive printing 
nas for many years occupied much of our 
attention, and we had not been three months 
engaged in experimenting before we became 
convinced that the method of printing and 
toning now commonly employed was wrong 
in principle, and if persevered in would 
bring photography into disrepute. This 
we endeavoured emphatically to point out 
in a series of letters which appeared in 
the Photographic Journal in the year 1853, 
and the remedy we then suggested was the 
substitution of gold for silver in the proof, 
by means of a toning-bath of sel-d'or, which 
preceded and was independent of the fixing 
bath of fresh hypo. The experience of five 
years has proved that that process yields 
proofs which are so far permanent that we 
have never known one of our own to fade. 
It is not, however, entirely free from objections 
and difficulties, for the prints are sometimes 
inky in color, the material costly, and the 
manipulation a little troublesome. Some 
operators have endeavoured to improve upon 
that process by the substitution of chloride of 
gold for sel-d'or, but this is wrong in principle, 
because oxide of gold is substituted for oxide 
of silver, in hoih cases, while the liberated 
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chlorine in bne case destroys a portion of the 
material of the image, vrhich remains quite 
unaffected in the other case. Observing, 
therefore, at that time the good effects 
of sel-d'or toning, and remarking shortly 
after the great stability of negatives produced 
by development as compared with that of 
positives produced by sun-printing, we en*- 
deavoured to combine gold-toning with 
development-printing, and the result of these 
experiments was so successful, and the proofs 
so entirely to our taste in their color and artistic 
qucdities, that we immediately published the 
process in a pamphlet, and proceeded, in 
conjunction with M. Blanquart«-Evrard, to 
carry it out professionally. Out of some 
thousands of piimts issued by us, and becuring 
the stamp *' Permanent Photograph," only 
one has been returned aS faded, (from a 
lady residing in the north of England), and 
strange to say, this has not faded, but is metely 
a mealy print. But these prints, which were 
upon plain papery were not generally liked, 
partly because they possessed less vigor and 
brilliancy than albumenized prints, and partly 
because they were deficient in nKidulation of 
tone# which fault "was attributed by certain 
persons to an inherent defect in the develop- 
ment process, instead of to the true cause, viz., 
the too great density of the negatives. Tit 
is surely quite absurd to attribute to tne 
process of development of a latent image an 
inherent defect when employed in positive 
printing upon paper, which does not occur 
either in Collodion Positives or Negatives, or 
in printing upon glass from transparencies, or 
by superposition). Such then was the state 
of affairs when Mr. Pouncy sent us his first 
Carbon print, and in that print, faulty as it 
was, we perceived the germ of an important 
new printing process, because there was black 
and white with gradation of shade, and also 
sharp definition of straight lines; and the 
faults, which consisted iii want of vigor and 
the presence of grain or smudginess, we 
attributed to the wrong kind of paper having 
been employed, and to improper manipulation 
in some stage of the process. But there 
evidently lay the germ of a valuable new 
process, and now that it has been greatly 
improved it becomes important to discuss 
the principle on which it is founded. 

In Carbon-Printing, vegetable carbon is 
intimately mixed with gum arable and bi- 
chromate of potass ; a piece of paper is then 
blackened, with this mixture^ dried, and 
exposed to light under a negative ; it is then 
put into water^ which after a time completely 
di8S(^ves out the black stuff from those parts 
where, light has not acted, leaving it perma- 
nently attached to the paper in the parts 



where light h(M acted, which parttf form the 
shadows of the picture. Now, it has been 
urged as an objection to this process, that 
half-tones cannot be produced by it, because 
light does not immediately render the gum 
insoluble, but causes it to pass through various 
stages between solubility and insolubility, 
and when the action is stopped at any one 
of these stages it must depend upon the 
treatment which the print receives in the final 
washing whether the partially insoluble gum, 
along with its adherent carbon, is to remain 
in the paper or be removed. There is some 
show of reason in thb opinion, biit we believe 
it to be incorrect and opposed to facts. The 
probability is that the atoms of gum^ do not 
pass through any intermediate stage between 
solubility and insolubility, but pass at once 
from one state to the other the instant thai 
the biochrondate is deoxydized by light ; and 
thus atom by atom of gum and carbon are 
combined with an atom of reduced chromium 
salt, so as to form an atom of insoluble black 
cement firmly attached to the paper. These 
black atoms accumulate in quantity dependent 
upon the intensity of the light and the time of 
its action^ and thus th^ deep blacks and all 
the half-tones are produced ; and on washing 
the print it is found just as impossible to 
remove the paler shades as the deepest blacks; 
in fact the print is faithful to the negative, 
and no ^^tifice in the washing can obliterate 
any part of it ; it might be dragged across 
l^e Atlantic behind the stem of a vessel, and 
the half-tones Iremain as permanently fixed 
and as unalterable as the strongest blacks. In 
short, the ol^ection that we have endeavoured 
to remove is as absurd as it would be to 
suppose that in Sun-printing there are an 
infinity of gradations between chloride and 
sub-chloride of silver, and that none of these 
gradations of shade would appear in the 
finished print. We imagine that in sun- 
printing the atom of chloride exposed to light 
passes at once from chloride to sub-chloride, 
and that the deepening tint due to continued 
exposure is produced by the accumulation of 
atoms of sub-chloride. It is certainly as 
wrong to suppose that in sun-prijiting the 
whole mass of chloride is simultaneously 
acted on and passes hy degrees to sub-chloride 
through an infinity of intermediate stages, as 
to suppose that a mass of carbon mixture 
^p^&stB gradually from solubility to insolubility. 
No. The analogy between Carbon-Printing 
and chloride-printingi and all kinds of sun- 
printing is no doubt perfect. 

'We have therefore strongit advocated 
Carbon-Printing because we believe it to be 
correct in • principle, and that the utmost 
degree of vigbr, finish, and gradation of tone 
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luay be obtained in this way by using the 
proper tablet to print upon. As for the 
objections which have been raised to it, it is 
right that a matter of this kind should be 
thoroughly discussed ; let us hear the objections 
by all means ; and when the process is 
published let all photographers try it and 
compare notes ; if good it will stand, — if not 
it will go to the wall. Mr. Pouncy has 
Bent prints to a great many influential 
persons, but he has only one pair of hands 
and other business to attend to, that is 
why more have not been publicly exhibited. 
Those who have not seen any of these 
Specimens must have faith for a little while, 
and, as • we trust that we have never yet 
deceived our readers in any matter, place 
confidence in our opinion that the process is 
one of great promise^ and well worthy of their 
notice. 



BIRMINGHAM 
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ANNUAL MEETING, OCTOBER 28, 1868. 



Tho Vice-President, W. Howell, Esq., In the Chair. 



. The Minutes of the last Meeting having 
been read and confirmed, 

Mr. Datis, of Tamworth, wrs ballotted 
for and duly elected a Member of the Society. 

Some slight alterations in Rules 2, 3 & 10, 
were then proposed and adopted* 

The Secbetabt then read the following 
Beport of the state of the Society i^-^ 

*' Tour Coandl, in thus bringing before you 
their Second Annual Report, have io congratulate 
you again upon the prosperous state of the Society. 

•* During the past year many highly interesting 
and instructive papers have iJeen read, some by 
your own Members, and others by various gentle- 
men who have kindly consented to do so, at the 
request of your Council ; and your Council take 
this opportunity of urging upon you the necessity 
of all contributing, as far as possible, to this branch 
of the Society's work. 

'* They also have to regret the thin attendance at 
many of the Meetings, and to urge upon Members 
the necessity of being present in ^^reater numbers. 

" Since your last Annual Meetmg you have lost 
three Members, one of whom has been removed 
from you by death, and two have tendered their 
resignation. Against this you have the addition of 
five new Members, and your Council earnestly 
entreat the co-operation of all to promote the 
addition to your Members so necessary to the 
welfare of the Society. 

•* In the Autumn of last year, as you are aware, 
your Society sustained a heavy loss, in consequence 
of the comparative failure of its Exhibition ; your 
Council, however, have the pleasure to report, that 
owing to most of your Members having kindly 



aeoeded to th«r xequest that they would- to the 
then current year double their Subscriptions, the 
difficulty is now removed, and your Treasurer'^ 
report shows a balance in favor of the Society 
of£3 12s. 6d. 

" Your Council have also to report that your 
Society intends, early in March next, to open a 
Permanent Exhibition of Photographs, at Aston 
Hall, in connection with the Aston Hall Company's 
Exhibition, and requests the help of all its Members 
in aid of the formation of the same. 

" As the room at Aston Hall, whei^ this 
Exhibition is propoised to be held, has been kindly 
lent> free of expense, by the Aston Hall Company, 
the expense to the Society will be merely nominal, 
thus enabUng it to reap the benefits to be derived 
thereby at a moderate cost. 

" Your Library has during the past year been 
increased by the kind donation of several Dooks, by 
several gentlemen; and it has been eonsidered 
advisable that in future the books, iournals, &o., 
contained therein, shall be kept at the Secretary's 
office, from whom any book may be obtained on 
application. 

'* Your Council regret to say that the contributions 
to the Album have not been so numerous as tiiey 
could wish, and they sincerely hope and request 
that during the year which is now commencing, 
each Member will contribute his share towac& 
filling its paees. 

*' At this Meetini^ you will have to elect your 
Officers for the ensuing year, as also new Members 
of Council, in place of those who, according to your 
rule, annually retire, but who are, however, eligible 
for re-election. ' 

The thanks of the Meeting were then given' 
to the President, Vice-President, Treasurer, 
and Secretary, and the following gentlemen 
^ere elected as Council for the ensuing year :-— 

President* 
SIB FBANCIS E. SCOTT, BjlBT. 

Vioe-Piesideuts* 
GEOBOE SHAW, Esq., F.G.S. 
W. HOWEXL, Es<^ L.B.C.P. 



CouidiL 



M^ C. J. PHILLIPS. 
J. T. BEOWir. 
T. MORRIS. 
J.O.CPHILIiIPS. 



M 
V 



n 



Mb. HOLYOAKE. 
BOURNE. 
BALL. 
HART. 
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Mr. OsBOBN then called attention to the 
Subscription List fdr the purchase of the 
Pouncy process. Several of the Members at 
once put down their names. 

A discussion then ensued upon Mr, Sutton's 
paper, published in the Notes of Oct. 1st. 

Mr. OsBOBN, in opening the discussion, 
said that he proposed to take the principal 
points of the paper seriatim j and would 
commence with the mounting of the lens. He 
was decidedly of opinion that the central 
diaphram between the aperture and the lens 
in the tube of the landscape lens was a great 
improvement, as also the annulus round the 
outer surface of the lens itself ; by this means 
they would get rid of a great deal of reflected 
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light, and render the picture much sharper 
and clearer. In the portrait combination the 
centre diaphram was now jjenerallyused. 

Mr. Howell asked if Mr. Rejlander did 
not, on a previous occasion, recommend the 
use of old velvet for the lining of lenses. 

Mr. OsBOBK replied that it was for the 
lining of cameras. 

Mr. HoLTOA&E said that he had tried the 
experiment of having inner diaphrams in the 
lens tube, but he could not perceive any 
advantage. 

Mr. Howell said many writers seemed to 
be opposed to the use of a small diaphram, as 
affecting the beauty of the picture, by forcing 
the rays through a small aperture. 

Mr. MoBBis said he had had lenses to alter 
several times, the complaint being that ^ a 
white spot in the positive and a dark spot in 
the negative were formed, owing to reflected 
light in the lens. 

The discussion then turned upon the other 
points suggested by Mr. Sutton's paper, with 
regard to the focusing on the film. 

Mr. OsBOBN suggested the use of a revolving 
disc, containing two pieces of yellow glass 
and two apertures ; this to be fastened behind 
the lens ; it would then be applicable for 
instantaneous pictures. 



PHOTO-GLYPHIC ENGRAVING. 

JTBW FEOCESS OF WILLIAM H. FOX TALBOT, ESQ., 
OF LACOCK ABBEY, WILTSHIBE. 

Patent, dated 2Ut April, 1858. 

" The process described in this Specification, to 
which I have given the name of Photo-Glyphic 
Enjpravine, is performed in the following manner : 
—In this invention I employ plates of steel, copper, 
or zinc, such as are commonly used by engravers. 
Before using a plate, its surface should be well 
cleaned. It should then be rubbed with a linen 
cloth dipped in a mixture of caustic soda and 
whiting, m order to remove any remaining trace of 
greasiness. The plate is then to be rnobed dry 
with another linen cloth. This process is then to 
be repeated, after which the plate is in general 
sufficiently clean. 

'^ In order to engrave a plate, I first cover it with 
a substance which is sensitive to light. This is 
prepared as follows :-> About a quarter-of-an-ounce 
of gelatine is dissolved in eight or ten ounces of 
water by the aid of heat. To this solution is added 
about one ounce, by measure, of a saturated 
solution of bi-chromate of potash in water, and the 
mixture is strained through a linen cloth. The 
best sort of gelatine for the purpose is that used by 
cooks and confectioners, and commonly sold under 
the name of gelatine. In default of this, isinglass 
may be used, but it does not answer so well. Some 
specimens of isinglass have an acidity which 
8lip;htly corrodes and injures the metal plates. If 
this accident occurs, ammonia should be added to 
the mixture^ which will be found to correct . it. 



This mizture of gelatine and bi-chromate of potash 
keeps good for several months, owing to the 
antiseptic and preserving power of the bi-cfaromate. 
It remains liquid and ratdj for use at any time 
during the summer months, but in cold weather it 
becomes a jelly and has to be warmed before using 
it. It should be kept in a cupboard or dark place. 
The proportions given above are convenient, bat 
they may be considerably varied without injuring 
the result. The engraving process should be 
carried on in a partially diirkened room, and is 
performed as follows : — 

" A little of this prepared gelatine is poured on 
the plate to be engraved, which is then held 
vertical, and the superfluous liquid allowed to 
drain off at one of the comers of the plate. 
It is then held in a horizontal position over 
a spirit lamp, which soon dries the gelatine, which 
is left as a thin film of a pale yellow color, covering 
the metallic surface, and generally bordered with 
several narrow bands* of prismatic colors. These 
colors are of use to the operator by enabling him 
to judge of the thinness of the film. When, it is 
very thin, the prismatic colors are seen over the 
whole surface of the plate. Such plates often make 
excellent engravings, nevertheless it is perhaps 
safer to use gelatine films, which are a little thicker. 
Experience alone can ^ide the operator to the best 
result. The object tobe engravea is then liud on 
the metal plate and screwed down upon it in a 
photographic copying frame. Such objects may be 
either material substances, as lace, the leaves of 
plants, <&c., or they may be engravings, or writiDgs, 
or photographs, &c., <&c. 

" The plate bearing the object upon it is then |;o 
be placed in the sunshine for a space of time 
varying from one to several minutes according to 
circumstances. Or else it may be placed in common 
daylight, but df coarse for a longer time. As in 
other photographic processes the judgment of the 
operator is here called into play, and ms experience 
guides him as to the proper time of exposure to the 
light. When the frame is withdrawn from the 
li^ht and the object removed from the plate, a 
faint image is seen upon it, the yellow color of the 

gelatine having turned brown wherever the light 
as acted. This process, as far as I have yet 
described it, is in all essential respects identical 
with that which I described in the Specification of 
my former Patent for 'Improvements in Engraving/ 
bearing date the 29th October, 1852. The novelty 
of the present invention oonsiste in the improved 
method by which the photographic image obtained 
in the manner above described, is engraved upon 
the metal plate. The first of these improvements 
is as follows: — I formerly supposed that it was 
necessary to wash the plate bearing the photographic 
iinase in water, or in a mixture of water and 
alcohol, which dissolves only thos^ portions of the 
gelatine on which the light has not acted. And I 
believe that all other persons who have employed 
this method of engraving, by means of gelatine and 
bi-chromate of potash, have followed the same 
method, viz., that of washing the photographic 
image. But however carefully this process is 
conducted it is frequently found, when the plate is 
again dry, that a slight disturbance of the image 
hasoccurredf which of course is injurious to the 
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beauty of the result. And I have now ascertained 
that it is not at all necessary to wash the 
photographic image. On the contrary, much more 
Deautifal engravings are obtained upon plates 
which have not b^n washed, because the more 
delicate lines and details of the picture have not 
been at all disturbed. The process which I now 
employ is as follows : — ^When the plate bearing the 
photographic image is removed from the copying 
frame, I spread over its surface, carefully and very 
evenlv, a little finely-powdered gum copal (in 
default of which common resin may be employed). 
It is much easier to spread this resinous powder 
evenly upon the surface of the gelatine, than it is 
to do so upon the naked surface of a metal plate. 
The chief error the operator has to guard against 
is, that of putting on too much of the powder ; the 
best results are obtained by using a very thin 
.layer of it, provided it is uniformly distributed. 
If too much of the powder is laid on, it impedes 
the action of the etching liquid. When the plate 
has been thus very thinly powdered with copal, it 
is held horizontally over a spirit lamp, in order to 
melt the copal. This requires a considerable heat. 
It might be supposed that this heating of the plate 
after the formation of a delicate photographic image 
upon it, would disturb and injure that image, but 
it has no such effect. The melting of the copal is 
known by its change of color. Tne plate should 
then be withdrawn from the lamp and suffered to 
cool. This process may be called the laying an 
aquatint ground upon the gelatine, and I believe it 
to be a new process. In the common mode of 
layin^i^ an aquatint fi^round, the resinous particles 
are laid upon the naked surface of the metal before 
the engraving is commenced. The gelatine being 
thus ooverea with a layer of copal, disseminated 
uniformly and in minnte particles, the etching liquid 
is to be poured on. This is prepared as follows : — 
Muriatic acid, otherwise called hydro-chloric acid, 
is saturated with per-oxide of iron, as much as it 
will dissolve with the aid of heat. After straining 
the solution to remove impurities, it is evaporated 
till it is considerably reduced in volume, and is 
then poured off into bottles of a convenient 
capacity. As it cools, it solidifies into a brown 
Mmi^crystalline mass. The bottles are then well 
eorked op and kept for use. 

"I shall call this preparation ofiron by the name 
of per-chloride of iron in the present Specification! 
as I believe it to be ideutical with the substance 
described by chemical authors under that name. 
^'For exam pie,, see Turner's Chemistry, 5th edition, 
p. 537^ and by others called per- muriate of iron ; 
for example^ see Brande's Manual of Chemistry^ 
2nd edition, vol 2,. p. 11-7. It is a substance very 
attractive of moisture. When a little of it is taken 
from a bottle in the form of a dry powder, and 
laid upon a plate, it quickly deliquesces, absorbing 
the atmospheric moisture. In solution in water, 
it forms a yellow liquid in small thicknesses, but 
ehesnut brown in greater thicknesses. In order to 
render its mode of action in Photo • Glyphic 
engraving more intelligible, I will first state that 
it can be very usemliv employed in common 
etching,, that is to say, that if a plate of copper, 
steel, or zinc,, is covered with an etching ground, 
aiidline8.aretiacedooU with a needle's point so 



as to form any artistic subjects, then, if the solution 
of per-chloride of iron is poured on, it quickly 
effects an etching and does this without disengaging 
bubbles of gas or causing any smell, for which 
reason it is much more convenient to use than 
aqua-fortis, and also because it does not injure the 
operator's hands or his clothes, if spilt upon 
them. It may be employed of various strengths 
for common etching, but requires peculiar 
management for Photo- Glyphic engpraving. And 
as the success of that mode of engraving chiefly 
turns upon this point, it should be well attended to. 

'* Water dissolves an extraordinary quantity of 
per-chloride of iron, sometimes evolving mudi heat 
during the solution. I find that the following is a 
convenient way of proceeding :-— 

" A bottle (No. 1) is filled with a saturated solution 
of per-chloride of iron in water. A bottle (No. 2) 
with a mixture consisting of five or six parts of 
the saturated solution, and one part of water ; and 
a bottle (No. 3) with a weaker liquid, eotfsisting of 
equal parts of water and of the saturated solution. 
Before attempting an engraving of importance, it 
is almost essential to m&e jl^Jiminary trials, in 
order to ascertain that these liquids are of the 
proper strength. These triials I shall therefore 
now proceed to point out. I have already 
explained how the photographic image is made on 
the surface of the gelatine, and covered with a thin 
layer of copal or resin, which is then melted by 
holding the plate over a lamp. When the plate 
has become perfectly cold, it is ready for the etching 
process, which is performed as follows f^ 

'* A small quantity of the solution in bottle No. 2, 
namely, that consisting of five or six part& of 
saturated solution to one of water, is poured upon 
the plate, and spread with a camel's-hair brush 
evenly all over it. It is not necessary to make a 
wall of wax round the plate, because the quantity 
of liquid is so small that it has not a tendency 
to run off the plate. The liquid penetrates the 
gelatine wherever the light has not acted on it, 
but it refuses to penetrate those parts upon which 
the light has sufficiently acted. It is upon this 
remarkable fact that the art of Photo-Glyphic 
engraving is mainly founded. In about a minute 
the etching is seen to begin, which is known by the 
parts etched turning dark brown, or black, and then 
it spreads over the whole plate, the details of the 
picture appearing with great rapidity in every 
quarter of it. It is not desirable that this rapidity 
should be too great, for in that case it is necessary 
to stop the process before the etching has acquired 
sufficient depth, (which requires an action of some 
minutes* duration). If therefore the etching on 
trial is found to proceed too rapidly, the strength 
of tiie liquid in bottle No. 2 must be altered (by 
adding some of the saturated solution to it), befoi« 
it is employed for another eneraving. But if, on 
the contrary, the etching faiU to occur after Uw 
lapse of some minutes, or if it begins, but proceeds 
too slowly, this is a sign that the liquid in bottle 
No. 2 is too strong, and too nearly approaching 
saturation. To correct this a little water must be 
added to it before it is employed for another 
engraving. But in doing this, the operator must 
take notice that a yery minute quantity of water 
added id^er^ makes a great' difference^ and causes 
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the liquid to etch very rapidly. He will therefore 
be careful in adding water, and not do bo too freely. 
When the proper strength of the solution in bottle 
No. 2 has thus been adjusted, which generally 
requires three or four experimental trials, it can be 
employed with security. Supposing, then, that it 
has been ascertained to be of the right strength, 
the etching is commenced as above-mentioned, and 
proceeds till all the details of the picture 
haye become yisible, and present a satisfactory 
appearance to the eye of the operator, which 
generally occurs in two or three minutes, the 
operator stirring the liquid all the time with a 
camel's-hair brush, and thus slightly rubbing the 
surface of the gelatine, which has a good effect. 
When it seems Ukely that the etching will improve 
no farther, it must be stopped. This is done by 
wiping off the liquid with cotton wool, and then 
rapidly pouring a stream of cold water over the 
plate, which carries off all the remainder of it. 
The plate is then wiped with a clean linen cloth, 
and then rubbed with soft whiting and water to 
remove the gelatine. The etching is then found to 
be completed. ^ 

"I will now describe another etching process, very 
slightlydiffering from the former, which I often 
use. When the plate is ready for etching, pour 
Upon it a small quantity of the liquid No. 1 
(saturated solution). This should be allowed to 
rest upon the plate one or two minutes. It has no 
very apparent effect, but it acts usefully in 
hardening the gelatine. It is then poured off from 
the plate and a sufficient quantity of solution No. 2 
is poured on. This effects the etching in the 
manner before described, and if thb appears to be 
quite satisfactory, nothing further is required to be 
done. But it. often happens that certain faint 
portions of the engraving, such as distant mountains 
or buildings in a landscape, refuse to appear, and as 
the engraving would be imperfect without them, I 
recommend tne operator in that case to take some 
of the weak liquid. No. 3, in a little saucer, and 
withbut pouring off the liquid No. 2, which is 
etching the picture, to touch with a camel's-hair 
brush, dipped in liquid No. 3, those points of the 
picture where he wishes for an increased effect. 
This simple process often causes the wished-for 
details to appear, and that sometimes with great 
rapidity, so tiiat caution is required in the operator 
in using this weak solution No. 3, especially lest 
the etching liquid should penetrate to the parts 
which ought to remain white. But in skilful 
hands its employment cannot fail to be advan- 
tageous, for it brings out soft and faint shadings, 
which improve the engraving and which would 
Otherwise probably be lost. Experience is requisite 
in this as in most other delicate operations 
connected with photography, but I have endea- 
voured clearly to explain thie leading principles of 
this new process of engraving according to the mode 
which I have hitherto found the most successful. 

** With respect to the second invention mentioned 
in my provisional Specification, in which the 
electrotype process is employed, I have found 
that it gives less successful results than that which 
I have fully described above, and I have therefore 
omitted it from this Specification^ and make no 
claim with respect to it. 



" In conclusion, I would remark that besides the 
process of Fhoto-Gly phic engraving, considered as a 
whole, being new, I believe the following points 
also to be new, viz. : — 

" First,— The etching a photographic image 
formed upon a surface of gelatine and iH-chromate 
of potash without first disturbing that surface by 
washing it with water or alcohol. 

" Second, — The laying an aquatint ground of 
resin or copal upon a surface of gelatine, aisd not, aa 
usual, upon the naked metallic surface of the 
plate. 

*' Third, — After forming a photographic image on 
gelatine the heating it strongly over a spirit lamp 
or otherwise. • 

*' Fourth, — The use and employment of pcr- 
chloride of iron as an etching liquid for the 
production of Photo-Glyphic engravings. 

** Fifth, — The use and emyloyment of the same 
as a substitute for aqua-fortis in common etchiiig." 



It may be interesting to onr teaders to 
compare Mr. Talbot's present patent with his 
former one, dated October 29th, 1852, the 
Specification of which is as follows : — 

*' The following is my method of engraviiig steel 
plates : — ^I take a good steel plate, prepared as it 
usually is for the use of engravers ; and, first, I dip 
it for a minute or two into vinegar acidulated with 
a little sulphuric acid, then wash, it and wipe it 
quite clean and dry. Then I prepare a solution of 
gelatine or common isinglass in water. It should 
be made of moderate strength, such as when cold 
coagulates into a firm jelly. Having warmed this 
solution, and strained it through a linen cloth, I 
add to it about half its volume of a saturated sotutiou 
of bi-chromate ofpotash in cold water, and stir the 
mixture well. Ihis mixture is to be kept mode- 
rately warm while in use to prevent its coagulation ; 
and since this warmth causes it gradually to part 
^th its water, and grow thicker of more viscid, 
therefore it is necessary that the operator should 
from time to time add so much water as he judges 
necessary to replace what has been lost. The steel 
plate, being first slightly warmed, I pour some of 
the prepared gelatine upon it, and with a glass rod, 
held horizontally, I spread it over the whole plate. 
I then incline the plate, and pour off the'Supesfi-uow 
gelatine. I then place it on a stand, which should 
be kept as nearly horizontal as possible to prevent 
the gelatine from fiowing to one side of the plate. I 
then place a spirit lamp beneath the plate, and 
warm it gently till the gelatine is dry. This process 
should not be performed in very strong daylight 
because the prepared gelatine would be injured by the 
light. The film of prepared gelatine, when properly 
dned upon the steel, has an imiform brijdit yellow 
color, and a smooth surface. If too much bi-chro- 
mate is employed in proportion, to the gelatine, the 
surface of the dried film appears clouded in yarious 
p^ta, owin^ to the formation of minute crystals. 
This defect is easily remedied by adding some more 
fresh gelatine to the mixture. After a little prac- 
tice the operator will have no difficulty in obtaining 
a uniform film. When the steel plate has been iu 
this manner coated with a regular and imiform film 
of prepared gelatine, it is ready to receive a photo- 
graphic image of the object wmch is intended to be 
engraved. 1 will suppose, in the first place, that 
' the.oliject is capable (u being applied in oloSe contact 
with the surface of liii# prqpioxed steel i^site^; &r 
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example) a piece of lace, or the leaf of a plant.' I 
place the object upon the steel plate : then a sheet 
of glass is laid over it, and screwed into close contact 
wim it, which is best done by means of what is 
commonly called a photographic copying frame. 
The plate is then to be exposed to the sun's rays 
for a certain time, varying according to circumstances 
from half-a-minute to five minutes, or more, until 
the operator judges that a sufficiently strong image 
has been produced. The effect of the sun's rays is 
to turn the color of the plate from yellow to brown, 
but the parts shaded or protected by the object of 
course retain their original yellow ; the result is 
therefore the formation of a yellow imafe of the 
object upon a ground of a brown color. The plate 
is then taken out of the frame, and the object being 
removed from it, it is seen whether a good image 
has been obtained. In that case the operator 
proceeds to follows : — The plate is taken and dipped 
into cold water for one or two minutes, which 
remoyes all the bi-chromate of potash, and the 
greater part of the gelatine also, from the parts of 
the plate jipon which the sun's rays have not acted, 
while on the contrary it removes but little from 
those parts which have been fully exposed to the 
sunshine ; the consequence of this is that the image 
is whitened. The plate is then removed from tne 
water, and dipped into alcohol for one minute. It 
is then removed, and placed in a vertical position 
in some warm place, and in the course of a few 
minutes it becomes entirely dry. This completes 
the photographic part of the process; and the 
plate is, generally speaking, now seen to be impressed 
with a white image of the object, often very perfect 
and beautifal, placed upon a ground of a brown ox 
brownish-yellow color. 

*' It now remains to etch the photographic image 
thus obtained. Fo^ thaH purpose I take some 
bi-chloride of platina, contaming a little free acid, 
and dissolve it in cold water, taking care that the 
solution is quite saturated. I then add to four 
parts of this saturated solution one part of water. 
This part of the process requires attention, for if the 
quantity of water is in a material degree either too 
great or too little, the etching process is liable to 
failure. The best way is to proceed experimentally 
by adding water gradually to a considerable quan- 
tity of the saturated solution, and making trial of 
the vesults until they become satisfrtctory. When 
this is attained the solution is to be kept in a well 
stoppered bottle for immediate use at any time. A 
solution of the proper strength having been carefully 
prepared, and tested as above-mentioned, the 
etchinc process is executed as follows : — ^The plate 
is laid horizontally on a table, and a small portion 
of the platina solution is poured upon it, and 
quickly dlfiused and spread over the whole plate 
with a camel's-hair brush. It is hardly necessary 
to surround the plate with a wall of wax, as prac- 
tised by engravers, in the usual mode of etching 
copper i^tes, although this may be done if 
preferred. But the liquid does not often flow off 
the plate, in consequence of the small quantity of it 
which is used. If a greater depth of it were poured 
on, it would, from its great opacity, prevent the 
operator from discerning the effects produced by it 
upon the plate of metal. The platina solution then 
being poured on the plate it produces no efferves- 
cing or escape of gas, but in the course of a minute 
or two the whole photographic image of the object 
whiich existed .upon the steel plate is seen to 
blacken, and when this change is complete there is 
seen a very distinct and regular black image of the 
object. The operator watches imtil it has a satis- 
fitctory appeanknoe to his eye, and-looks finished, 



or as perfect aa he judges it likely to become, irMch 
^nerally happens m one or two minutes. When he 
thinks it is finished, or not likely to be further 
improved or developed, he inclines the steel plate 
gently, and pours off the platina solution by one 
corner of the plate into a bottle placed to receive it .; 
the surface of the plate is then dried with blotting 
paper, and then a stream of water, or, what is 
better, a strong solution of salt in water, is poured 
over the plate, which carries off the remainder of 
the platina solution. The plate is then rubbed with 
a wet aponge, or linen doth, which, in a short time, 
detaches and removes the film of gelatine from the 
steel, and enables the operator to seethe etching 
which has been obtained. The plate ought then to 
be coated with wax, because a newly-prepared 
etching is very easily oxydated or rusted by the 
atmospheric air. Impressions can be printed off 
from the steel plate thus engraved in the mode 
usually employed by copper-plate and steel-plate 
printers. 

** When the etched parts are both broad and 
uniform, as in the case, for instance, when the 
object is an opaque leaf of a plant, although the 
etching holds the ink pretty well, yet when printed 
off the effect is not always satisfactory. I proceed 
therefore to explain a useful modification of the 
process, in order to which I must observe that 
when the object placed on the steel plate to be 
engraved is a piece of black crape or gauze, a^ 
engraving of it is obtained in the way above-men- 
tioned, which truly depicts the object, representing 
every thread in its proper place by a corresponding 
engraved line ; but when two or three thicknessea 
of this gauze are employed instead of one, and are 
placed obliquely to each other at various angles, 
then the resulting engraving offiers a mass of lincA 
intersecting each other in different directions which 
cover the whole plate, and whidi, when printed off 
upon paper, produce a result which, to an eye at a 
little distance, appears like a uniform shading,. 
Now let us suppose that we have in this way 
covered a prepared steel plate with two or three 
folds of black crape or gauze, and placed it in the 
simshine. When taken out of the sunshine and 
the crape removed, let the broad leaf of « plant, or 
some other object of irregular outline, be place4 
upon the centre of the plate, and then let the plate 
be replaced in the sunshine for three or four 
minutes. When it is removed for the second time, 
and the object detached. It will be seen that the 
light of the sun, acting upon the parts of the plate 
exterior to the object, has wholly obliterated the 
previous effect produced by the gauze, and ha# 
converted that part of the plate to a imiform ^own 
color, while the central part of the plate offers the 
ima^e of the leaf, upon which the crowded inter- 
sectmg lines produced by the gauze are still seen^ 
The plate is now to be etched as previously des- 
cribed, and the result is, that an etching of a leaf is 
produced covered with engraved lines, which lines 
are entirely wanting on the rest of the plate. When 
this is printed off, the impressions offer the 
appearance of a leaf nearly imiformly shaded. But 
in order to obtain greater perfection in this respect, 
it is only necessary either to manufacture on purpose 
some pieces of more delicately woven fabrics, or to 
cover a sheet of glass by any convenient method 
with fine opaque lines, to intercept the light, or 
with a powder adhering to the glass, consisting of 
distinct opaque particles, and very uniformly 
diffused over the siuface. These things, which l 
believe have not been heretofore used in the 
fine arts, I would denominate photographic screena 
or veils. 
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** Another niefhod is to coTer the steel plate with 
an aquatint ground, consisting of particles of resin, 
before coating it with the gelatine ; but in that case 
the dipping of the plate into alcohol, which occurs 
ia the foregoing description of my process, must be 
.omitted; and moreoTer, a fresh aquatint ground 
requires to be laid upon every plate ; whereas a 
single veil, such as I have above described, serves 
for any number of plates in Buccession. The method 
of engraving which I have here described as applied 
to steel plates is also applicable to plates of zinc. 
Xithographic stones are also readily engraved by 
the same process. 

*' When the object to be en^aved is not of a 
nature to be placea in contact with the steel plate, 
it is necessary first to form a negative photographic 
image of it on paper or on glass by the usual 
methods employed in photography ; then to make 
from this negative photograph a positive copy, 
either upon glass or upon paper of good uniform 
texture and moderately transparent ; and, lastly, to 
put this positive copy in close contact with the 
steel plate, and then to place the plate in the sun's 
rays, when it will take an image of the object, as 
above described. The prepared steel plate may also 
be placed in the focus of a camera, and the camera 
directed to the object, but as the Jilm of prepared 
gelatine is not very sensitive to feeble lights this 
process in general would occupy a considerable 
time. 

" I have stated that I employ in this process a 
solution of gelatine mixed with bi-chromate of 
potash, but I do not confine myself to the use of 
-gelatine. Other substances may be used, especially 
albumen or white of egg, and gum arable, or mix- 
tures of these and other analogous substances in 
various proportions. But notwithstanding that I 
have found some of these mixtures to afford good 
results, yet on the whole I think it answers best to 
employ only gelatine mixed with the bi-chromate 
of potash ; and throughout this Specification I have 
used for brevity the term •* gelatine/' to denote a 
solution of isinglass in water, carefully strained and 
made as free from impurities as possible. And I 
have used the terms positive and negative as they 
are usually employed m the science of photography. 
I have described the solution of platina wnich 
seems to me the best, but I do not confine myself to 
this etching liquid. Other liquids may be employed 
capable of etching surfaces of metal or stone, 
provided they possess the essential quality of not 
penetrating the film of prepared gelatine which 
cover the portions oi the surface not intended to be 
etched. 

*'The processes described in this Specification 
which I claim to be new Inventions, are, — 

** First, — The producing or obtaining etchings or 
engravings by photographic and chemical means 
alone upon plates of steel. 

•• Second, — The method described of covermg 
surfaces of metal or stone with a coating of gelatine, 
rendered sensitive to the action of light by being 
mixed with a solution of bi-chromate of potash or 
dther liquid which possesses photographic pro- 
perties, and which unites freely with gelatine, 
producing, when the gelatine is dried, a coating 
sensitive to light, and which by the action of the 
solar rays upon it becomes either less soluble in 
water than before, or altogether insoluble in that 
liquid. 

*' Third, — ^The removal by the action of water 
of the more soluble parts of the photographic 
image, for the purpose qx rendering them permeable 
to an etching liquid. 



•< Fourth,— The employing a chemical liqoid for 
the purpose of etching the suiface upon which the 
photographic image has been formed, as above 
mentioned, which liquid possesses the requisite 
etching property, but has not the property of 
penetrating the coating of gelatine which covers and 
protects the portions of the surfiice not intended to 
be etched. 

" And whereas, in reciting these claims, I tise for 
brevity the word " gelatine," and I have already 
stated that albumen and gum possess analogous 
properties; I would therefore be understood to 
mclude them in my claim as being capable of 
replacing the gelatme in the above described 
process. 

*' Fifth, — ^the employing an apparatus for partially 
intercepting the sun's rays, which in my present 
Specification I have called a photographic screen 
or veil, for the purpose of producing a chanee or 
alteration m the final character of the etching. ' 



SPECIFICATION. 

FHOTO-LITHOOBAFHT. 

No. 357.— WILLIAM EDWARD NEWTON, of 
the ofiice for Patents, 66, Chancery Lane, in 
the County of Middlesex, Civil Engineer. — 
**An Improved Process for producing Photo- 
graphic Pictures or Designs on the Surface of 
Stone or Metals so that impressions may be 
taken therefrom by the process of Lithographic 
Printing." — A communication from A. Cuttino 
and LoDowicK H. Bra^dfobd, of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, in the United States of America. — 
August 2Ut, 1868. 

*^Tbi8 Invention has for its object the 
production of a photographic picture npon 
the surface of a lithographic stone, from which 
impressions may be taken by the ordinary 
process of lithographic printing, by which I 
am enabled to greatly multiply the results of 
photography, and to avoid the tedious and 
expensive process of drawing upon the atone 
by hand, as at present practised. In the 
ordinary process of lithographic printing the 
surface of the stone, after the drawing is 
completed, is washed or coated with a solution 
of gum arabic in acidulated water. The gum 
thus applied enters into a close isnion with 
the surface of the stone, or adheres with great 
tenacity thereto, so that it cannot readily be 
removed by washing, and thus protects it from 
absorbing the ink employed in tlie printing 
process. In the process of Photo-Lithography 
it 18 found, however, that the gum arabic 
adheres so closely to the stone as not to be 
readily removed by washing from those 
portions not fixed by the light. On this 
account, in the experiments heretofore made 
in Photo-Lithography, it has been found 
impracticable to employ this gum, and a 
solution of gelatine has been used in its stead. 
Stones thus prepared, however, yield but few 
impressions, and are of comparatively small 
value in the arts. To remedy this difficulty 
is the object of tbis invention, whiclx cohsiflts 
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in the employment of gum arable which has 
been deprived of its power of intimate union 
with the stone, at the same time that it is 
rendered capable of becoming fixed or 
insoluble by the operation of light. When a 
stone, treated with the above-prepared gum, is 
subsequently submitted to the action of a 
solution of soap, the unlighted portions of the 
gum are readily and expeditiously removed, 
while the lighted portions are not injuriously 
affected thereby, at the same time that the 
soap performs its well-known duty of forming 
the insoluble soap upon the stone to produce 
the body or printing surface. The stone, after 
being prepared in a manner which will be 
more fully explained hereafter, has the 
following solution applied to its surface: — 
Water, one quart ; gum arable, 4 oz. ; sugar, 
160 grains; bi-chromate potassa, 160 grains; 
the sugar retarding the immediate fixing of 
the gum upon the stone, and the chromic salt 
causing it to become more firmly fixed or 
much less soluble on exposure to the light. 
The stone thus prepared is preserved in the 
dark until required, and when the coating is 
dried it may be exposed in the camera a 
suitable length of time to ^x the gum upon 
those parts of the picture where the lights are 
to appear, or it may be covered by the print 
or picture to be reproduced and exposed to 
the light. After it is thus flighted," tlie 
stone is washed with a solution of soap, which 
attacks the stone, removing the coating and 
fixing itself (or an insoluble soap formed by 
the mutual decomposition of the stone and the 
soap employed) upon the surface in place of 
the coating removed. Where the gummed 
surface has been entirely protected from the 
light, the gum is easily removed, and the soap 
has free access to the stone, and the conse- 
quence is a thorough union of the soap with 
its surface ; where, on the contrary, the lights 
were strong, the gum having been rendered 
much more insoluble, is protected from the 
action of the soap, and is not affected by it ; 
and at all intermediate points the effect of the 
soap upon the stone is inversely proportionate 
to the extent to which the gum was fixed by 
the light. The most delicate grades and tints 
of light and shade may thus be produced upon 
the stone, true to nature as the photographic 
picture itself. The stone having been 
thoroughly washed with clean water and 
dried, now receives a coating of ink from the 
roller, which, uniting with the soap already 
deposited thereon, serves to give additional 
body to the picture, and shortly after the stone 
is ready for the printer ; the portions which 
have been protected . by the undissolved or 
*^ lighted "^ gum when wet resisting the ink. 
Previous to the commencement of the above- 

■ . . ^ • » • I 



described 7>rfxjess Hie stone is to be{)iepared, 
and this preparation will vary according to the 
nature of the picture or subject to be produced. 
If it be a manuscript, a lithograph, line 
engraving, or any plan or line drawing without 
gradations oi light or shadow, running the 
one into the other, a polished surface may be 
employed. This will not answer, however, so 
well for portraits, landscapes, and a great 
variety of other pictures in which the 
variations of shade blend the one into the 
other : in such cases it becomes necessary to 
give the stone a roughened surface, or, in the 
language of the workman, the stone is 
*' grained.^' Into such a surface the chromated 
solution of gum sinks deeper, and is then 
removed more or less according as it has been 
fixed by the light, and thus the required 
variations of intensity and the gradations of 
light and shadow are produced. Where a 
polished stone is employed the chromated 
gum lies upon the surface, and it is found that 
the variations of light and shadow cannot be 
produced with that nicety necessary to make 
a perfect graduated picture such as a portrait 
that shall be easily printed. 

" In preparing the chromated solution the 
proportions of the ingredients given above 
are by no means rigid, though they are those 
which we have found to answer the purpose. 
The sugar we have found also may be replaced 
by other substances, such as molasses, acetic 
acid, or various acetates not decomposlble by 
the bi-chromate of potassa. I do not, therefore, 
confine myself to the exact proportions given 
above, nor even to the use of the exact 
substances named, when there are equivalents 
for them which may be used in their stead 
without departing from the essence of this 
invention. And in place . of removing the 
unlighted portions of the coating by means of 
the direct application of soap, they may be 
washed off with water, acetic acid, or their 
equivalents ; oils, resins, or printing inks 
being applied after the stone has been dried 
for the purpose of forming the required 
insoluble soap in the stone ; such a process is 
the entire equivalent of the one above described, 
although it is neither so expeditious nor so 
efiiclent. The qualify , of the soap employed 
is not rigid, though those containing a 
proportion of resin will in general give a 
better result. The strength of the saponaceous 
solution is not material { ^-Ib. of soap to six 
quarts of water has been found to answer the 
purpose. Heretofore this process has been 
spoken of as applied to lithographic stones, 
but there are other substances which may be 
employed in lieu of the stone to which it may 
be applied, one of which is zinc, which has 
been heretofore used by printers as a substitute 
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tor Btone ; in the nse of thi* metal an 
insolnble losp of sine is fonned insteul of one 
of lime. 

■* Having now set forth the natnre of this 
invention, and explained the maoner of 
cartTing Ihe same into effect, 1 wish it to be 
understood, that under the above - recited 
Letters Patent, I claim the employment of 
gum arabic, deprived of its power of intimate 
anion with the etone by means of sugar or its 
equivalent, as set forth, and in combination 
with the above I claim the use of soap, as set 
forth, for the purpose of readilj removing the 
nnlighted portions of gmn and of forming the 
printing sorface, as described. 

"W. E. NEWTON." 



NEW METHOD OF WOKKDia THE WET 
COUX)DION PROCESS OUT-OP- DO0E8. 
Tb the Edilor <f Photographic Nolet. 
De&k Sib, — I am tempted to send yon a 
photograph of a new Stereoscopic, or View 
Camera, nhich I have invented and used for the 
last five years, and which, from its portability 
and simplicity, will, I think, be found by 
brother amateurs to be the long aought-for 
instrument, — the whole of the process being 
conducted ia full daylight, — and it enables 
the operator to take any number of pictures 
by the wet collodion process. Should you 
think it of sufficient novelty to place before 
your readers, I hope you will do so. The 
article ia not, and will not, he patented ; my 
friend, E. Anthony, of Broadway, has a few 
of them made, and some other friends of 
mine are using them with much approval. 



For the detaila I would refer yon to the 
accompanying photographs, with dlmenaions ; 
I also enclose aome views taken by me. I 
have also made some larger instruments, on 
the same plan, for 6^ X 8j, and also 20 X 15, 
but the increase of sixe increaaes the weight 
so mnch that I prefer the size now sent, as 
with the Solar camera I can throw out the 
views to any size requited. Mine, when 
cbarged for a journey, weighs only lO^lbs., 
containing the silver bath, developing bath, 
coUodLon, and glasses. The method of using 
it is as follows : — 

Having arrived at the spot, screw on the 
back leg, and place the &ont ones in their 
place, the work of a few momenta ; take out 
the holder at top and screw in the focusing 
glass ; then replace it, and open the back slide 
and adjust the focus ; withdraw the focusing 
glass, and substitute a clean negative glass ; 
pour on your collodion, replace the bolder^ 
and fasten it ; now pall out the front slide 
and side slide, and the communicaUon is 
between the upper camera and the baths 
below ; depress the holder steadily and 
continuously into the first, or silver hath, for 
one minute ; the plate being now eenaidvei 
must be drawn up into the upper box, and 
the slides closed ; now expose. To develop, 
slide (he upper box over to the iron hath; 
open the slides, and dip for one minute. On 
withdrawing the holder into daylight, you 
will find the picture in all its detiuls. 
Without much delay, wash with water and 
return the plate to its rack, and then travel 
onwards for another view ; — on arrival at 
home the plates can be re-washed, fixed, and 
varnished. 

Whoever tries this simple instrament, will, 
I am sure, ha pleased, and 1 shall feel amply 
rewarded. Wiiliam Chdbtok. 

SO, Barclay-street, New Ycak, 
Oct. Ist, 1868. 

P.S. I much like the formula y«n give for 
new collodion, in No. fi9. 
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Subscriptioii List 

FOB THB PUBCHASE OF MR. POtJNCY'S 

FBOG^BB OF I'RINtlNO IN CARBON 

AND PIGMENTS. 

£ i, d. 
Total fiwn former List . ; 62 10 6 

M. Harrison, Courbeyoie, Paris . . ..050 

W. J. Hariey; M, John-itreet^ Olassow.. 5 

W. Bemckletliwaite,64,Bridge-8t.,Man. 10 

C. Stevenson, Cemetery Gate, Greenock. 5 

C. Pope, Chapploi Bminster 5 

H. R. Rump, Wells, Norfolk 2 6 

W. B. Osborne, Blrmghm* Pliot. Society 5 

W.Howell, „ „ „ 5 

T. Morris, „ „ „ 5 

r- Whitlock, ^ ,> II 11 5 

— Hart, „ „ I, 2 6 

— Holyoake, n i» %% 2 6 

— Haines, »• ,» ti ^ ? 5 
J.BaH, „ „ „ 2 6 

— Branthwaite, „ „ n 2 6 
L. Clagson, Short-hill, Nottingham ..050 

— Trovell, Nottingham 2 6 

B. S. Hill, Tyne-street, North Shields ..050 

G. TWnbull, BamhUl, Perth , 5 

G. Gibeme. Epsom 10 

H. Wilson, 13, Kennington Oval, London 2 6 

W.Ander8on4un.,of Glentarkie,Kirkaldy 2 

O. G. Rejlander, Wolverhampton ., .. 10 

G. Bankart, 45, New Walk, Leicester . . 10 

J. Dorrington, Manchester 5 

J. Sidebotham, „ 5 

J. B. Dancer, .. ,, 5 

T. Barth^ Great Horton, Bradford . . ..026 

J. Duncan* M.D., Edinburgh . . , . . . 10 

A. F. Adam. W.S., Edinburgh . . . . 10 

R. Elliott, Pensher Iron Works. Durham 5 

T. Taylor, Wrest Park. Ampthill . . . . 2 6 
H. Haines, 82, Grand Parade, Cork ..050 

D Johnson, Northgate, Blackburn . . 10 6 

J. Bailey, DarUngton 5 

W. Salkeld, „ C.E 5 

G. White. Scarborough 5 

J.Mayer, Dale Hall, Longport,Stafford8h. 5 
G. Sadler, Bute-street, Cardiff .. ..050 

I 

Toua to Not, ^th £74 11 



— If Subscribers will now be good enough to 
forward their subscription to Mr. Jno. Pouncy, 
High West Street, DcHrchester, he will at once 
send them the printed particularsof hisprocess, 
for their sole use, and not for publication until 
the £100 has been made up. [Eb. P. N.] 



TOTAL DESTRUCTION OF Me. SUTTON^ 
LABORATORY BY FIRE. 

\JExtracifrom JohnsofCs WeeJelt/ Advertiser,^ 

"FiRB AT St. Bsblabe'b Bay.— We regret to 
state that a destrnctive fire took place on Wednesday 
evening last, October 27th, at tii« premiaes of 
ThoB. Sutton, Esq., Editor of Photograpkic Notes,, 
&c., &c. It appears that Mr. Sutton had been 
employing a workman to make^some alterations in 



his laboratory, which adjoins his dwelling-hon8e>; 
when, on re-arranging some hottles containing ether, 
one of them became accidentally broken, the 
contents of which went streaming amone vessels 
containing alcohol and other chemicals, causing gases 
to be evolved, of a highly inflammable nature i 
these shortly became ignitedy aud iu a few minutes 
the oonteuta of the building, consisting princiipaUy 
of chemicals used for photographic purpose^, were 
one vivid mass of fire, .Mr. DUtton immediately 
beat a retreat from the interior of the placse, and 
with gpreat presence mind proceeded to close the 
windows, doors and other apertures, in the hope of 
smothering the flames; and in the meantime 
despatched his servants to alarm the neighbours 
and claim their assistance. For nearly an hour the 
fire was kept at bay by the efforts of Mr. Sutton, 
his sou, and another person, in the manner above 
mentioned. But at length a terrific exnlosion took 
place, which blew off the roof, sending tne windows 
and all the fragile articles into thousands Of 
fragments; the door also, which was being held 
closed by Mr. Sutton and others, was blown to a 
distance of several yards, carrying with it Mr. Sutton 
and his intrepid assistants. In the meantime 
several of the neighbours had arrived, who, by dint 
of great exertion and a plentiful supply of water, 
succeeded in extinguishing the fire before it had 
extended farther than one of the bedrooms, the 
contents of which were much injured. It is a 
positive miracle that the whole of the dwelling-house 
and contents were not destroyed. , We are sorry tq 
state, that in addition to being bruised and burnt 
to some extent, Mr. Sutton will sustain a loss of 
nearly dS200. Several valuable cameras, and other 
apparatus connected vrith ]^hotography, with which 
so many important experiment have been made^ 
together witn a quantity of expensive chemicals, 
were swept away, and witiiout the least chance of 
recompense, as the property was unfortunately 
uninsured." 



[^JSxtract from the Jersey Independeni,'\ 

"On Wednesday evening, October 27th, a fire 
took place at St. Brelade, under peculiar circum- 
stances. Mr. Sutton had recently built, detached 
from th6 dwelling-house, a small laboratory, 
wherein to deposit' spirits of wine, ether, &c. On 
his return ft-om a dilmer party, Mr, Sutton went 
into his laboratory to arrange the bottles containing 
the inflammatory chemicals. By some accident a 
bottle of ether broke, and that liquid ascending to 
the lamp, which that gentleman held in his hand, 
the whole of the ether was insti^ntly in a flame, and 
bang went bottle afler bottle. Mr. Sutton rushed 
out of the room and the neighbours being aroused 
proceeded to his assistance, dosed the doors and 
windows, and with wet carpets and blankets 
succeeded in confining the fire to the room. After 
nearly an hour's constant work to keep the blankets 
wet, a loud report was heard ; the roof ascended to 
a considerable height, the doors were torn down, 
and Mr. Sutton and his servant were thrown soma 
distance amongst the furae» Fortunately, they 
escaped unhurt, with the exception of a few scratches 
and bruises. The laboratory, which is totally 
destroyed, contained upwards of a £100 worth of 
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ether, spirits of wine, Ac., none of wbich' was 
insared. There was also a quantity of giin-ootton, 
whidi aooonnts for the force of the explosion." 

*— The aeeomit contained in the above extracts from 
local papers is as eorrect as newspaper stories are ; 
that IS to say, it is trae in the main. No worse 
injuries have been sustained than a few slight 
bums, but the loss of valnable apparatus, &c., is 
considerable. However, the laboratory is now 
roofed and floored again, and will soon be in good 



order for ordinary photographic operations. We 
trust our readers will take warning by what has 
occurred. Collodion and gun-cotton are dan^rons 
substances, and should not be meddled with by 
candle-light; and in all cases ether and alcohol 
should be kept in a detached cellar. 

[Ed. p. N.] 



The whole qf our Correspondence must he 
deferred until next number. 



GRADUATED BACKGROUNDS. 

To Photograpliers of Taste. 

A TRUE ARTISTIC HALO or Vignette is produced without any trouble, with a Teary Ingenious 

id Bimple Apparatus for taking most EXQUISITE BACKGROUNDS, gradually Shaded from 

Light to l>ark, and vice versa, of any tint required, on both Positive and Negative, direct in. the Camera, 

A Printed Description of the above, with Diagram, will be forwarded post free, on receipt of Thirty 
>stage Stamps, on appUcstion to Mr. DE LATOUR, 28, David Place, Jersc 



«md 



Postagi 



lersey. 



See Editorial Remarks in Photographic Notes, No. ^9. 



New Discovery- 
ALABASTBINE FHOTOaBAFHS. 

This New and beautiful Process, combines all the boldness and vigour of Paper Proofii with the 
tlelicacy of the finest Daguerreotype. The RE-DEVELOPING SOLUTION for producing these 
pictures is sold in bottles at Is., 2s., 3s. each, and the VARNISH in bottles at Is. 6d., 8s. and 4s. 6d.. 
with Directions for Use. Specimens from $a, to 21s. each. 

COLLODION, 

That will not peel off, 9s. per lb. For further information, see The Photographic Teacher, price Is., or 
post free, 13 stamps. 

*' Ab glass positives we have seldom eeeti anything io equal them, whether in their character as photographs, 
possessing whites of great purity, and rich blacks, or their susceptihility of receiving high finish in colouring 
by the ordinary dry colours. The process appears very simple, the usual material of glass positives being 
employed up to a certain point, after which the application of a re-developing agent, and a suitable varnish,, 
completes the process. The resuXts we have seen are well worth the attention of PAotogrtgrhers," 
—Photographic News, Sept. 17. 

SQUIRE & COMPANY, 52, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE. 

Kow Eeady, Price Is., or by Post 13 Stamps. 
THE PEOTOOEAFHIC lEACHEB; or ''WHAT TO DO IN PHOTOOEAPHT. 

AND HOW TO DO IT." 

** This is essentially a practical book, the author eaplaining everything that can need explaining, and he 
has carried the tyro through each stage of the collodion process on glass, and printing on paper. The result is 
a work instructive to the novice, and a comprehensive text'book for the practical photographer." 
— ^Photographic News, Sept. 17. 

Published by SQUIRE & COMPANY, WHOLESALE PHOTOGRAPHIC WAREHOUSE, 

52, King William Street, London Bridge. 

-1— r- n~i- -M-r 1 m- m - ■ * ■■ ■ i ii ■ i • ' • — - j j. l. _ j. 

Wholesale and BetaiL 
LENSES, CAMERAS, STEBEOSCOFES, CHEMICALS, 

And erery article connected witb Photography, of English, French, American, and German 
Manufacture. SQUIRE Ain> CO'S New Collodion for producing brilliant pictures, either plaia or by 
the Alabastrine process, 9s. per lb. 

Agents for GARDNER^ Vignette Plates for producing the 

VIGNETTE STYLE OF PRINTING, 

for prices of which see new Price-list. Their new Price-list, upon a revised and reduced scale, is now 
ready. Sent free for two stamps. 

SQTTIBE AND GOKFAKY, 

Wholesale Photographic Warehouse and Passe-partout and 

Frame Factory, 

62, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE. 
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OPTICAL AND PHOTOGBAPHIC WABEHOUSE, 

30, St. Enoch Sqnare^ Qlasgow* 

John Spencer begs to inform the Trade and Photographic Artists^ that every article in 
connection with Photography may be obtained at the above address. 

Cases, Trays, Frames, Passe-Partouts, &c., of English, American, French and German manufacture. 
All qualities kept in Stock, from the lowest-priced to the most expensive. Sole Agent in Scotland for 
M. vallantin's Lenses. All sizes in Stock, hoth for Views and Portraits. 

Photographic Notes, Photographic News, Liverpool and Manchester Photographic Journal^ 
Stereoscopic Magazine, Photographic- Art Journal, and every Photographic publication on Sale. 

Spectacles, Opera, Field, and Yachting Glasses, Telescopes, Microscopes, and al kinds of 
Optical Goods, wholesale and Retail. Pure Photographic Chemicals for all the different Processes. 

Agent for Mr. Geo. Wilson's Stereoscopic Views of Scotland, including Staffa and lona, the West 

Highlands, Falls of Clyde, &c. 

•« ■ . 11 III III ■ I ■ I ■ . ■ — ^^^^— .^ 

Photography. 

Messrs. A. Marion & Co.'s Papers are manufactured expressly for PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PURPOSES; they are hleached by agents altogether inactiye with regaid to Photographic- 
substances, perfectly homogeneous in their texture, free from all impurities, and are acknowledged 
by the most steccessful operators to be the best ever made. 

POSITIVE and NEGATIVE, prepared and unprepared. 

HELIO-VELIK, Plain, extra Albumenized, and super-extra ditto* 

POSITIVE, prepared with Serum. 

NEGATIVE, extra sensitite. Plain, Waxed, and Waxed and Iodized. 

. GUMMED and UNGUMMED PAPER and CARDS for Mounting Proofe. 

MOUNTS, on Paper and Card, different shapes and sizes. 

PASSE-PARTOUTS, Card-board and Papier-Torchon, square* oval, and dome shapes. 

SCRAP BOOKS, BLOTTING CASES, FILTERS, (7 sizes), &c. &c. 

1^ A Special litst sent Post Free. 

A Large Assortment of STEREOSCOPES and STEREOSCOPIC PICTURES. Monuments, 
Statues, Bas-Relie& ; GFfoups, coloured and uneoloured^ in great variety, &c. &c. Views of the French 
Exhibition, Grystal'Palace, Naples, Spain, Pompeii, Germany, Switzerland, &c., on Paper and Glass. 

PAPfeTERIE MARION, 162, REGENT STREET. LONDON, W. 



Wholesale 

ENGLISH, AMERICANA FRENCH OPTICAL APHOTTOCRAPHIC WAREHOUSE 

J. Solomon, 22, Bed lion Square, London. 

REDUCED PRICE LIST FOR 1868. 



METBS FOB TESTING STRENGTH OF NITRATE BATS, Frice 2s. 6d. 



1^* Photookafhic Notes can be obtained of J. Solomon, price 4d. 



INNEB 



J* Solomon^ 22^ Bed Lion Square^ London^ 



This Frame is entirely of Stone, and by the use of it Stains are avoided. Corrosion 
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DECEMBER 1, 1858. 



Amr of our readers can now, by enclosing to 
Mr. Pouncy a subscription towards the pur- 
chase of Ms process for publication, obtain 
horn him by return of post a printed paper 
describing the full particulars of his manipu- 
lation. Most of the Subscribers have, we 
believe, paid their subscription and received 
this paper, but the £100 have not yet been 
made up, and until that sum has been realized, 
the paper must be considered as strictly private, 
and intended for the sole use of the Subscriber. 
As soon, however, as the above sum has been 
subscribed, the particulars contained in that 
paper will be publi^ed in this Journal and 
given to the public. Already then a great 
number of photographers, and among them 
the highest personages in ' the realm, and 
the Secretaries and leading members of the 
Photographic Societies of Scotland, Birming- 
ham, and Manchester, are in possession of a 
simple and economical method of printing 
positive proofs in Carbon by a process which 
has been brought to the same perfection as 
any other photographic process, by the per- 
severing industry of [a man who well deserves 
to be rewarded for the great benefit he has 
conferred on Photography. And now that so 
many skilful operators are in possession of the 
means of Printing in Carbon, we hope soon 
to see the process extended to a variety of 
beautiful pigments of ascertained permanency, 
and tinted papers employed, so that prints 
may shortly be produced by the new method 
which are as superior in artistic beauty to 
those printed by the process now commonly 
employed as they are superior to them in 
permanency. And since the end of the 
present year is approaching, and we are 
beginning to collect materials for an article in 
our concluding number which is to contain a 
rSsumi of what has been done in photography 
in 1858, it is a matter of congratulation to us 
to find that the most important step which 
has been taken is due to one of our own 
Subscribers, and to the working out of a hint 
given by ourselves in the first number for the 
year. The Notes have therefore not gone forth 
in vain, and the principal photographic event of 
the year, viz., direct Printing in Carbon, is an 
accomplished, and, to some extent, a published 
process, through the means of this Journal. 

The paper which Mr. Pouncy has printed 
and forwarded to Subscribers contains full 
information with respect to the manipulation 
of the process. His chief difficulty has been 



to find a suitable paper, as the ^ngor of the 
print depends greatly upon the paper. He 
has had a few reaihs manufactured of the 
kind which answers best, and this is so thick 
that the prints do hot require to be mounted, 
for by attaching a margin to the negative the 
margin of the print is preserved, (absolutely 
white, for in Carbon-Printing the whites are 
preserved perfectly pure). This paper he 
will supply, in small quantities at first, to 
Subscribers, at cost price, viz., 2s, for twelve 
sheets 15 X 12. Being by trade a painter, he 
will also supply the other materials, so that 
Subscribers need not be inconvenienced by any 
delay in procuring the proper materials for the 
process ; and we can assure them, from our 
own experience and knowledge of it, that they 
will encounter no difficulties, but succeed at 
once; for Carbon-Printing is of all photo- 
graphic processes the most simple. 

Since very few specimens have been ex- 
hibited lately, we shall take the liberty of 
mentioning that Mr. Einnear, Secretary to the 
Photographic Society of Scotland, after having 
received some Carbon prints from Mr. Pouncy 
a few days ago, wrote us the following letter :— ^ 

"Dtsab. Sib,<— Mr. Pouncy has sent me some 
specimens of his Printing in Carbon. I think the 
nrooess gives good promise, and therefore enclose 
kalf-a-guinea, which please add to the Pouncy 
fund. 

''C. a. H. KumsAB. 



«i 



Edmburgh, Nov. 18,'* 



We would also observe that those gentlemen 
who have subscribed most generously to the 
Pouncy fund, have, in every case, including 
His Royal Highness the Prince Consort, 
previously seen specimens of Mr. Pouncy's 
process. These remarks are simply made to 
meet the objection that no specimens have 
been lately exhibited. We would also add 
that Mr. Pouncy, a few days ago, wrote to us 
to advertise for him a Carbon print for sale, 
but we dissuaded him from taking this step, 
for a reason now to be explained. It will be 
remembered that in 1855 M. Poitevin took 
out a patent for Photo-Lithography, and also 
for printing in pigments, and that ^is patent 
includes vaguely the process of Mr. Pouncy, 
so that, idthough we firmly believe that 
M. Poitevin's patent would not be considered 
valid by a jury in the event of his attempting 
to enforce it, yet the sale of Carbon prints just 
at present might possibly involve Mr. Pouncy 
in a law-suit with M. Poitevin. Our reasons 
for supposing M. Poitevia-s patent for Carbon- 
Printing mere waste paper are these: — ^A 
patent, in order to be valid, must contain 
such full particulars of the process that a 
commonly skilful workman may at once by 
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following the directions therein contained, 
produce the article described, and unless 
these full particulars are given the patent is 
worth nothing. A patent is a monopoly 
granted by Government to the patentee, not 
for the mere fee paid at the Patent-Office, 
but on the condition that the full particulars 
of the process patented are given to the 
public ; so that while the patentee has for a 
certain term the monopoly of manufacturing 
the aiticle, the public have the knowledge of 
how it b done ; a patent would otherwise be 
a very one-sided transaction. Now, the patent 
of M. Poitevin does not include such full 
particulars of Carbon-Printing as that any 
photographer could at once produce a Carbon 
print ; — and besides, in its vague generality, 
it includes a process published by Mr. Mungo 
Ponton in 1838, so that it might be set aside on 
these grounds. Should therefore M. Poitevin 
attempt to enforce in England his patent for 
Carbon-Printing, which nobody had heard of 
until we raked it up in June last from its 
obscurity, we are perfectly sure that a jury 
would decide against him. As for the patent 
of M. Beauregard, that expressly states that 
Carbon prints cannot be obtained by the very 
process which Mr. Pouncy employs. It is a 
serious evil that patents should be so fre- 
quently granted without due consideration on 
the part of the authorities. However, Mr. 
Pouncy does not appear to be afraid of any 
patents, for he has disregarded our advice, and 
his advertisement is inserted. Those there- 
fore who wish to see a Carbon print can now 
obtain one by purchase. 

While on the subject of patents, we find 
that in February la^t, M« Niepce de St. Victor 
patented in England his process of Uranium 
Printing, but the patent was not completed, 
probably because he found that his process 
had been already published in this Journal in 
a communication from Mr. Burnett. We give 
M. Niepce de St. Victor's Specification in 
extenso^ at page 278, thinking it likely to 
interest our readers. 



The Collodionized- Paper Process is one 
well deserving^the, attention of photographic 
tourists, and we submit to our readers the 
following method of working the process, as 
likely to interest them ; acknowledging at the 
same time our obligations to M. Corbin, and 
the Rev. Wm. Law, for the hints which we 
have taken from their communications on this 
subject, published in back numbers of the 
Notes, 

To take a negative upon collodionized 
waxed-paper, proceed thus : — 



Take a sheet of Canson, or Marlon, oi 
Saxe paper, free. from spots and defects, and 
before waxing it submit it to either of the 
following modes of treatment : — 

.(a). Immerse it for half-an-hour in a 
dilute solution of muriatic acid, say one part 
of acid to three of water. This removes 
any metallic spots, and softens the size so 
that the paper imbibes the wax uniformly and 
without granulation, which is a very important 
point. Then wasL it in several changes of 
water and hang it up to dry^ In doing this 
be very careful, for the paper is extremely 
tender. 

(5). Soak the paper in boiling water^ in 
order to soften the size and enable it to take 
the wax without showing granulation. Dry 
it as before, very carefully. 

The next operation is to wax and iron the 
paper, which is so well-known that it need 
not be described. Waxed-paper, prepared in 
the above manner, should be compared with 
the same paper, waxed, without being sub- 
mitted to either of the operations (a) or (5) ;— - 
the importance of these operations will then 
be perceived, because the waxed paper thus 
treated is free irom grain and irregularities, 
while the common waxed paper is very 
granular, and quite unfit for photographic 
purposes. Let us not be mistaken in making 
this assertion ; we mean to say distinctly that 
waxed paper prepared in the usual way is 
totally unfit for photographic purposes, and 
that 2l first-rate negative never has been, and 
never can be taken upon such paper. 

Having thus prepared the waxed-paper, 
it must be cut about half-an-inch smaller 
every way than the glass plate which fits the 
dark slide used in the collodion process. 
Then, brush it over on both sides with absolute 
alcohol, and apply it immediately to the glass 
plate, pressing it into close contact by means 
of the cameFs-hair brush. The paper adheres 
perfectly to the glass, and lies quite flat, 
but the edges require to be well wetted with 
the alcohol, and pressed closely to the glass. 

The collodion is then to be poured upon 
the paper precisely in the same way as upon 
a glass plate. It flows beautifully upon the 
alcoholized surface of the paper. The entire 
plate must be coated up to the edges of the 
glass ; the outer border of collodion then pro- 
tects the back of the paper from the action of 
the chemicals, and fastens it firmly to the glass. 

The plate is then dipped into the nitrate 
bath, exposed in the camera, developed with 
pyro-gallic acid or proto- sulphate of iron in 
the usual way, fixed with cyanide or hypo, 
and washed well in water. After which the 
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paper negative may be remoyed from the 
plate and immersed in a dish of water to 
Boak for some time ; then dried, and ironed 
again at any future time. 

The time of exposure is about the same as 
in the ordinary process, perhaps a little less, 
but certainly not longer. The picture exists 
entirely in the collodion film, and not at all in 
the waxed paper ; for if, while the film is still 
wet after the development, it be rubbed with 
the finger, the picture comes off entirely, 
leaving the waxed-paper perfectly clean. This 
is a very important feature of the process, 
because all the delicacy and beauty and 
sensitiveness of the collodion process is 
presenred, without incurring any of the 
disadvantages of the paper process, such as 
insensitiveness and grain. 

When the negative is removed from the 
dish in which it is finally washed it must be 
hung up to dry, and when dry it will be 
found that the collodion adheres so perfectly 
to the paper that it cannot possibly be removed 
by any kind of rough treatment, such as 
scratching with the nail, &c. It is then like a 
waxed-paper negative in which the picture 
is entirely superficial and free from all the 
defects due to the absorption of the chemicals 
by the paper ; and the back of it is perfectly 
clean. Prints from such a negative are very 
fine, and for bold artistic subjects of large 
size quite equal to those from glass plates ; 
the difference between prints from paper 
beautifully waxed and glass being only 
perceived in small delicate subjects. 

Having thus described a very simple process, 
with which any of our readers may succeed at 
once, we will endeavour to point out some of 
its advantages over the paper and glass pro- 
cesses at present employed by tourists. 

For Stereoscopic, or very small pictures, the 
process offers no advantages over wet collodion, 
because in such subjects the utmost possible 
delicacy of detail is required, and nothing 
should be sacrificed to convenience ; but for 
large bold subjects the process would be 
quite suitable, and its principal merit is that 
paper negatives are more portable than glass, 
and less liable to injury. 

Por the sake of example, let us take the 
case of one of our readers starting next 
summer for a photographic tour in Germany 
and Switzerland, and desirous of taking 
pictures 12 X 10. Say that he is familiar 
with the Wet Collodion Process and anxious 
to take, in addition to such subjects as might 
be taken upon paper, others which could 
not, such ^ as skies, instantaneous pictures, 
atmospheric effects, interiors, and so forth. 



Well, by employing glass, he would have to 
encumber himself with such a load of plates 
that a trip of a few weeks would involve serious 
expense and trouble; but by employing 
collodionized paper, only a few glass plates 
would be required, while the manipulation of 
the process would remain the same as before. 
Again, there is a great advantage to the 
tourist in any process which enables him to 
excite and develop his pictures at the inn 
where he happens to be staying, instead of 
being obliged to excite and develop in a dark 
tent or van; now the collodionized paper 
retains its moisture much longer than col- 
lodionized glass, and this would allow an 
hour or two to elapse between exciting and 
developing. 

Suppose, for instance, that a proper plate- 
box were provided for holding damp plates, 
and that a piece of damp thick blotting 
paper were stuck to the back of each plate, 
so as to be immediately opposite and quite 
close to the film upon the adjacent plate, and 
that such a box could be closed air-tight, and 
carried with the plates horizontal, Sm side 
downwards ; — ^the collodionized papers would 
then certainly retain their moisture for several 
hours, and they might be excited in the 
morning and developed in the evening without 
any loss of sensitiveness or risk of failure. 
The tourist might then work the Wet Collodion 
Process with all the advantages and con- 
veniences of paper, — and his negatives might 
be packed in a portfolio, and only half-a- 
dozen glass plates and a single plate-box 
be required. Putting all these advantages 
together, we would strongly advise our readers 
to experiment with this process during the 
winter months, so as to be au fait with 
it before the next season for out-of-door 
operations. The damprplate box might be 
made of wood lined with gutta-percha, or 
coated with several applications of water-glass ; 
or it might be made of japanned tin, and 
wrapped round externally with a damp towel 
and enclosed in a cover of Mackintosh cloth. 



We give the following extract from Mr. 
Seely's American Journal ; the article is 
headed *' A new and beautiful picture " : — 

"In preparing this picture for the coloring, 
place before your camera a common negative on 
glass. Allow the rays of light transmitted through 
this negative to fall upon a sensitive oollodion 
surface on glass, and thus you get a positive upon 
it, with, of coarse, the li^ht and shades reversed. 
When this picture is partially dry, or sufficiently so 
to become what might be termed damp, then pour 
over it some common spirit- varnish, to which a 
littie acetic acid has been added. Quickly drain 
this off| and when it has dried sufficientiy to become 
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''tacky/' lay oaiefnlly upon it a piece of paper, 

slightly damped. With a piece of cotton, press 

this paper down until every portion of it comes in 

contact with the varnish, and a perfect adherence 

has taken place. Now allow the paper to dry, 

when, hy careful management, the paper can oe 

lifted off the glass, and thus you have a transference 

of the collodion upon the paper. Now render this 

paper trantparent, — or rather translucent, — hy the 

use of Canada balsam, dissolved in spirits of 

turpentine. Allow this to dir, when the picture is 

ready for coloring. This latter process is the 

simplest of all, and can be done by the merest tyro. 

All that is necessary is to color the picture upon 

the back with common oil-paints, such as are used 

by artists, of course placmg upon the face the 

proper flesh color, &c. It would be superfluous to 

mention that the shades are those belonging to the 

photograph, and that they exhibit themselves in 

all the aelicaQT and detail characteristic of the 

ambrotype. lliis picture, in fact, closely resembles 

those very fine and elaborate miniatures, done in 

oil, by the first-class Parisian artists, except that it 

is superior to an^ painting done by man, in all that 

is delicate, beautiral, and perfect." 



The feditor of the « Photographic News" 
has made some remarks in his last Number 
respecting what he calls our depreciatory 
criticism of Mr. Fox Talbot's new process. 
If he will be good enough to read our article 
again he will see that he has mistaken our 
argument. The process would no doubt 
render the words " Secretan," &c., perfectly 
well, — but. there are lines; will it give 
continuity and modulation of shade without 
exhibiting grain ? We think not. Nevertheless 
the specimens we have seen, and for which 
we have to thank our contemporary, are very 
good, and we feel sure that the process may, 
in its present state, be applied to some useful 
purposes. Mr. Fox Talbot has kindly offered 
to send us a number of specimens of his 
process, and we shall no doubt have something 
to say about them in our next Number. 

The French Photographic Society held the 
first meeting of the Winter Session on Oct. 29. 

We observe with much pleasure that the 
Architectural Photographic Association have 
got over their printing difi&culties, and are 
about to open a second Exhibition, and make 
a second essay at getting guinea subscriptions 
for a set of Architectural photographs. The 
subjects issued to Subaoribers on the recent 
occasion are, without exception, of the highest 
merit, and we strongly advise our readers to 
join this very useful Association; but we 
must express our hope that the next issue of 
prints will be in Carbon, and not by the old 
process. 

Our correspondent "N," whose letter will 
be found at page 283^ sends us^ from time to 



time, the best specimens we have seen of 
albumenized printing. In these prints th« 
whites of the paper are pfeserved absolutely 
pure, while the blacks have great vigor. It 
is worthy of remark that the paper he uses is 
HoUingworth's thin paper, obtained from 
Mr. Sandford, and the same which we havQ 
for^ some time recommended for negatives* 
This paper is sized with alum, and has a 
slightly acid reaction, which preserves iho 
purity of the whites both in positives and 
negatives. The reader should consult the 
former communications of *' N," in back 
numbers of the Notes, they have considerable 
practical interest. 

We have to thank numerous corres- 
pondents for the kind sympathy they offer us 
on the subject of our late mishap, but we 
should have said nothing about it, except 
as a warning to others. The laboratory is 
now rebuilt and again in working order. 
We were certainly mercifully preserved in an 
accident which might have terminated very 
tragically. 



ON A NEW, CHEAP, AND PERMANENT 
PROCESS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY MS. W. M*CRA.W. 

IPaper read htfore the SriUeh AMooUttkm at ZeedeJ] 

" I now set myself to repeat in writing the mode 
I use for producing the spedmetis which attracted 
your notice to-day, of permanent photographic 
prints, produced without either silver, gold, or the 
noxious hypo-sulphite of soda, I need pot expatiate 
to you upon the advantages of such a process. It 
is, indeed, felt to be the great photographic 
desideratum wherever photography is practised—^ 
and that is nearly all over the world — particularly 
by the conscientious photographer and the consi- 
derate collector of photographs. The labours of 
the^ Committee appointed by the Photographic 
Society of London, to Inquire into the cause of the 
fading of photographs, after a lapse of two years, 
have only amounted to this : that photographs of 
a certain kind have all faded : and that aome of 
those of the kind that have stood best have 
unaccountably faded, — the sad presumption being, 
that in time all photographs produced in the usuid 
^ay» hy the means of chloriae of silver, and fixed 
(as it is called) by hypo-sulphite of soda, will perish. 
These considerations, and the fact of a prize being 
offered by a Erench nobleman for the disooveiy of 
a process for printing photographs in Carbon, set 
me to experiment in that direction. But my expe- 
riments with carbon and various pigments led me 
to think that no material applied mechanically, or 
that could not be made to take the shape of a dye 
or chemical solution, would ever give results with 
the exquisite half-tints of the present beaatifbl but 
perishable prooess. The photographic properties 
of bi-chromate of potass were pointed put by Munso 
Ponton twenty years ago,^ving photogrs^s ofm 
pale tawny color. A piece of paper is washed 
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ever with the satnraied solution of the bi-chromate, 
and when dried in the dark is of a bright yellow 
color, and very sensitive to light. If a negative 
photoCTaph, or a piece of lace or a leaf, be placed 
over tiie prepared paper, and pat in sunshine, in a 
few minutes a perfect impression of the object is 
obtained. The light darkens the color of the 
bi-chromate, and renders it insoluble in water, while 
the yellow color washes out from the parts pro- 
tected from the light by the lace or leaf, or nega- 
tive photograph, as the case may be. But pictureiB 
of this kind have little or no practical value; for 
although the lights are good enough, the deep 
black shadows are only represented by a tawny 
shade. Some eighteen months ago a process was 
patented for deepening these photographs by treat- 
ing them with gallic acid and a salt of iron, which 
went by the name of ' Sella*s process.* I tried this 
process at the time according to the specification 
of the patent, but &iled to make one satisfactory 
floecimen. They wanted everything that a gooa 
pnotograph should have, — pure lights, clear half- 
tints, and deep shadows,— and as I found that 
others had not been more successful, I abandoned 
my experiments. But in the course of further expe- 
riments, a year afterwards, with carbon, I was struck 
with the fact that a drop of a solution of bi-chromate 
of potass aUowed to fall on a piece of white paper and 
afterwards dried and exposed tothesun,whenwa8hed 
Tnth a solution of proto-sulphate of iron, and then 
with gallic acid, while the spot became perfectly 
black, the surrounding white paper was unaffected 
b^ the liquids. Knowing the photographic proper- 
ties of the bi-chromate already descnbed, I believed 
that this might be the foundation of a good photo- 
graphic process ; and that if the bi-chromate could 
be Kept from penetrating the pores of the paper, by 
being kept on its surface, the defects of Sella's pro- 
cess might be avoided. With this view, I began by 
filling the pores of the pa^r with albumen, and 
ikea to render it insoluble, immersing the paper in 
ether. This, however, did not answer. Bat as it 
would be tedious to detail all the pains I took to 
disoover what would not do, and to find in what 
proportions and in what order the right materials 
coald be best applied, I will briefly give the 
formula which I have adopted, and by which the 
specimens alluded to were produced : — First, take 
the white of eggs, and add 25 per cent, of a satu- 
rated solution of common salt (to be well beat up, 
and allowed to subside) ; float the paper on the 
albumen for thirty seconds, and hang up to dry. 
Secondly, make a saturated solution of bi-chromate 
of potass, to which has been added 25 per cent, of 
Beaufoy's acetic acid. Float the paper on this 
solatioD for an instant, and when dry it is fit for use. 
This must be done in the dark room. Thirdly, — 
expose under anegative, in thepressure-firame, in the 
orainary manner, until the picture is sufficientiy 
printed in all its details, but not over-printed, as 
IB usual with the old process. This requires not more 
than half the ordinary time. Fourthly, — Immerse 
the pictures in a vessel of water in the darkened 
room*-— *the undecomposed bi-chromate and albu- 
men then readily leave the lights and half-4ints 
of the picture. Change the water frequently, until 
it comes from the prints pure and clear. Fifthly,-— 
Immerse the picture now in a saturated solutuHi q£ 



proto-sulphate of iron in cold water, for five minutes, 
and again rinse well in water. Sixthly,— Immerse 
the pictures again in a saturated solution of gaUic 
acid, in cold water, and the color will immediately 
begin to change to a fine purple-black. Allow the 
pictures to remain in this until the deep shadows 
show no appearance of the yellow bi-chromate; 
repeat the rinsing. Seventhly, — ^Immerse, finally, in 
the following mixture : — I^o-^llic acid, 2-grs. ; 
water, 1-oz. ; Beaufoy's acetic acid, 1-oz.; saturated 
solution of acetate of lead, 2-drms. This mixture 
brightens up the pictures marvellously, restoring 
the lights that may have been partially lost in the 
previous parts of the process, deepening the shadows 
and bringing out the details ; rinse, finally, in 
water, and the pictures are complete when dried 
and mounted. The advantages of this process may 
be briefly stated as follows: — First, as to its 
economy. Bi-chromate of potass, at 2d. per ounce 
is substituted for nitrate of silver at 5s. per ounce. 
Secondly, photographs in this way can be produced 
with greater rapidity than by the old mode. 
Thirdly, the pictures being composed of the same 
materials which form the constituent parts of 
writing ink, it may be fairly inferred that they 
will last as long as uie paper upon which they are 
printed." 

A beautiful photograph of Sir Walter Scott's 
monument, obtained by this process, was exhibited 
in the section. 

— ^The above process only differs firom Sella's, 
published in Notes, No. 30, in first albumenizing 
the paper, and in the final application of pyro-gallic 
acid and acetate of lead. Mr. McCraw's prints are 
exceedingly sharp, and good in the half-tones, but 
feeble and bad in color. The shadows are glazed, — 
the lights not. [£n. P. N.] 



ELECTRICITY AND PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BT P. C. VANDEBWEYDB, M.D. 

IM'om Seel^'s American Journal ofJPhotogrc^h^ 

*'I learn from the foreign journals, that 
experiments are extensively made to produce 
photographs by means of Carbon^ in the 
place of silver. 

''On hearing about this process for the 
first time, the idea struck me that, as in 1790, 
Oalvani had discovered the kind of electricity 
bearing his name, and Volta had invented the 
column, also bearing his name,' silver was 
considered the best, but also the most expen- 
sive material ; however, copper could be used, 
and was used almost everywhere, till JBunsen 
discovered, about 1840, ti&at Carbon was at 
least as good, if not better, than anything 
else. 

'* If we now consider that silver or Carbon 
in the galvanic battery, are the electro* 
negative elements (zinc being usually the 
positive,) and that the reason why Carbon 
may be substituted is, that their chemical 
afiinity in the battery is the same, so I was 
atrttck with a singular similarity in the case 
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of pHotography. Twenty years after tlie 
possibility of photography on silver had been 
discovered, the Carbon takes its turn as a 
substitute for the expensive silver, just as it 
did in the galvanic battery fifty years after 
the discovery of galvanism. 

" In the galvanic battery, silver or carbon 
are the negative elements, and in photography 
vre can consider them so; in the galvanic 
battery they collect the electricity developed 
by the action of the acids on the zinc, (with 
or without mercury;) in photography they 
form the picture developed by the action of 
the light on the iodide, (also, with or without 
mercury). 

'' In some galvanic batteries the zinc may 
be amalgamated with mercury, even so in 
Daguerre's process, the silver is amalgamated 
with mercurial vapour, and in the collodion 
process^ strengthened by bi-chloride of 
. mercury. 

"However, as the Carbon process is 
developed for the present, we must confess 
that Carbon does not exactly form a substitute 
for the silver, — ^that means that no iodides, 
bromides, or chlorides of carbon are used as 
sensitive to light ; in chemistry, not much is 
known, till the present, of the two first 
compounds; the last, chloride of carbon, 
cannot be directly produced, as carbon does 
not unite directly with chlorine; but when 
chlorine is made to act on certain organic 
compounds, which are decomposed by it, the 
carbon being presented to it in the nascent 
state, combines with the chlorine. There 
are several chlorides of Carbon; — 1st, bi- 
chloride of carbon, a white, solid, fusible and 
combustible body; 2nd, proto-chloride of 
carbon, a liquid boiling at 160*^; 3rd, per- 
chloride of -Carbon, a very fusible solid, 
boiling at 300°, combustible; none of these 
compounds were considered by chemists to 
possess any practical intent till the present 
time. 

"It may be interesting to investigate the 
properties of the iodide and bromide of Carbon, 
and their adaptability to photographic pur- 
poses ; that they may be sensitive to light in 
some way or other, may be concluded by 
analogy, as hydrogen, in many respects similar 
in chemical affinity to the Carbon, forms 
compounds with chlorine, iodine and bromine, 
exceedingly sensitive to light; chlorine and 
hydrogen mixed in the dark, unite with terrific 
explosion as soon as the least ray of sunlight 
strikes it — ^this is an old and well-known 
experiment. 

"Daguerre made already the observation, 
that silver^ plated on copper, was more sen- 
siti/ve than a single silver plate, and he 
attributed this to some electro-chemical 



action; later, it was found that silver, 
precipitated on a copper platp, from a solution 
of silver salt, by means of a galvanic battery, 
was much more sensitive than that prepared 
in the usual way, by stretching out large 
masses by means of machinery, and it is 
usually explained by saying that the silver is 
'chemically purer, and for that reason more 
sensitive ; this is undoubtedly true, but also 
it is certain that the molecular arrangement 
of the silver atoms, as it is obtained by means 
of precipitating by the galvanic battery, if 
undisturbed by the usual operations of plating 
by machinery, must produce a surface of a 
different kind, more fit to receive the im- 
pressions of the active rays of light, than 
common silver, where the molecular arrange- 
ment has been disturbed by the manipulations 
of the manufacturing process. 

" Even as in the galvanic battery, copper 
has been substituted for silver, so has it been 
done in the Daguerreotype process. As these 
processes are almost unknown in this country, 
I will in another article describe them. 

" All that seems to have been done till the 
present with the Carbon in photography, 
appears to be to have it finely, mechanically 
divided, and mixed in a solution of some salt 
that loses its solubility by the influence of 
light, and will retain the Carbon, therefore, in 
its impressed parts, and will not retain the 
Carbon where it has not received luminous 
impressions, by being immersed in a liquid to 
re-dissolve the salt. 

" I wish to give the above only as a sample 
of the immense field yet to explore in photo- 
graphic investigation ; such considerations 
make us confident that this beautiful art, 
notwithstanding its wonderful and charming 
products, has not by any means attained its 
full development, and no wonder — it is not 
quite twenty years old. What will be added 
by the nei^t twenty years? And what will 
photography be among posterity after two 
hundred years ? No human mind can possibly 
form the faintest conception about its sublimity 
at that, for us, remote period. 

" New York, Sept. 15, 1858.'' 



SPECIFICATION. 

TTBAKItTM PBIKTING. 

No. 396.— PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATION, 
left by WILLIAM CLARK, Engineer and 
Patent Agent, at the Office of the Coxninis- 
sioneTB of Patents, with his Petition. — 
*.* LnpTOvements in preparing Paper for, and in 
obtaining Photographic Proo& or Impressions. 
^FOruary 7.1th, 1868. 

'^ This process is based on the property that aU 
bo<]tie8 have <^ absorbing a greater or less quantitv 
of light. This new process of photography, whi(^ 
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I call ** photography by absorption of light," 
consists in taking a sneet of paper which has been 
kept in the dark daring a certain number of days, 
and immersing the same in a solution of salt of 
uranium, (this salt has the property of absorbing a 
yery large quantity of light,) but I prefer to use 
azotate of oxide of uranium. This latter is 

Produced either in treating oxide of uranium with 
iluted azotic acid, or in dissolving in water crystals 
of azotate of oxide of uranium in proportions of 
about ten per cent. The sheet of paper must be 
impregnated with salt of oxide of uranium in a 
sufficient quantity, that its tint may be of a nice 
straw yellow color, and after it is dried it is to be 
kept in the obscurity mentioned. Other salts of 
uranium will answer the purpose, and which I 
substitute for the bi-chromate of potass usually 
employed in photography. 

" When it is desired to operate with this sheet of 
paper, it is covered by a photographic negative 
impression or proof either on glass or on paper. 
This sheet is then exposed to the action of the sun 
for about a quarter-of-an-hour, and afterwards kept 
in the dark, the proof which covered it is withdrawn 
and the sheet is treated with a solution containing 
about six per cent, of azotate of silver. The 
operator then sees the appearance of a very distinct 
positive image of the chesnut colored tint of the 
ordinary proofs. In order to fix this image it 
suffices to immerse it in pure water which dissolves 
all that part of salt of oxide of uranium, which by 
reason of the dark parts of the negative proof have 
not received the action of light, after which the 
image or impression is fixed. 

'^ If, afker having well washed the proof with 
pure water, it is desired to transform it into a black 
tint, the said proof must be treated with a solution 
•f commercial chloride of gold in proportions of 
about two-tenths of a per cent., and then washed 
again with pure water. All these operations do 
not require more than half-an-hour, after which the 
photoeraphic image is entirely finished. 

" The proof obtained with azotate of silver may 
also be transformed into a black tint by using the 
two following processes : — They consist in passing 
the sheet of paper after it has been impregnated 
with salt of oxide of uranium, and exposed to the 
sun, in a solution of bi-chloride of mercury, and in 
which it is left only a few minutes according to the 
length of time it is exhibited to the light, which 
time must be three times longer than in the first 
process above specified. After the proof has been 
washed in pure water, it is introduced in the 
solution of azotate of silver, and left in the same 
till the image is perfectly obtained with a black tint 
like ink ; it is afterwards washed again with pure 
water, and then the proof is fixed. After the 
passage of the proof in the bi-chloride of mercury, 
the solution of azotate of silver may be replaced by 
a solution of chloride of gold, which latter will give 
the proof a blue-black tint or color. 

** After the sheet of paper impregnated with salt 
of oxide of uranium has been exposed to the light, 
the image may be instantaneously obtained by 
treating the said sheet with a solution of commer- 
cial chloride of gold ; in this case the proof has a 
very dark blue tint ; it is at last washed with pure 
water, after which th6 proof or image is fixed. 






*' These photographic images bein^ obtained, as 
before mentioned, with a salt of uranium, combined 
with a salt of gold, or of silver and of mercury, are 
capable of resisting and are not liable to be efibced 
by the energetic action of a boiling solution of 
cyanide of potassium; aqua-regia alone alters 
them. 

*' As no sulphur exists in these impressions or 
images in centra-distinction to those obtained with 
chloride of silver, it appears that such images will 
be much more stable than the photographs obtained 
by the ordinary processes, and that this new mode 
of obtaining, positive proofs, which is very simple 
and very rapid, is the desideratum long sought for 
in photography. 

'* The solution of azotate of uranium ma^r be 
replaced by a solution of tartaric add, or of citric 
acid, or of oxalic acid, or of sulphate of alumina, or 
of citrate of iron, or of arsenious acid, or of neutral 
tartrate of potash, and of lactic acid, all the above 
substances having much the same property as the 
salt of uranium, but they will not produce an 
indelible impression, as does the salt of uranium. 

" Ne^tive proo& or impressions may be produced 
by placmg in the camera-obscura a sheet of paper 
impregnated with salt of uranium, but, as this 
process is of long duration, it would serve only for 
obtaining views of inanimate objects. Very fine 
and beautiful negative proofs are obtained in the 
camera by putting on a sheet of glass a solution of 
azotate of uranium mixed with gelatine, an^ 
preferably in gum diluted. A salt of uranium, 
mixed with gelatine or gum, give to these matters 
the property of being insoluble, like the bi-chromate 
of potaski, when these substances have been exposed 
to the light, which would allow of substituting 
them instead of the bi-chromate of potash in the 
processes of engraving on steel or of litho-photo- 
graphy on stone. 

" Positive proofs on glass for the stereoscope may 
also be obtained by replacing the albumen by a 
coating of gum containing azotate of oxide of 
uranium, and in developing or producing the image 
either with chloride of gold or with azotate of silver. 
For attaining this result the subjection or exhibition 
to the light must be sufficiently lon^ to allow the 
instantaneous development of the impressions or 
images, and in order that the gum shall have no 
time to dissolve where it is not acted on by the 
light. 

'' This process has the advantage of giving the 
proofs blue, red, black, or chesnut-colored tints, 
according to the combination of the salts of gold 
and of silver." 



RECOLLECTIONS AND JOTTINaS OF A 
PHOTOGRAPHIC TOUR DURING 1858. 

BY J. W. G. OTTTCHy U.B.C.S.L. 

You have so liberally siven space in ^our Notes 
for my joume^ngs and wanderings in 1856-79 
that I would fam craye a few more pages for those 
of '58, and the more so, as '* the lines (in part at 
least), have fallen in pleasant places"; ana what 
adds a still greater charm, on ground where as yet 
yery few camerasi have been planted, — I mean 
Cornwall ;— from its far-away locality, and firom 
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the railroad not haying yet heen oompleted, it has 
not heen explored so mnch as many other inland 
comities. I had long wished to visit this part of 
England, hefore the days of Photography, and now 
heing ahle to take hack with me the reminiscence 
of the country I pass through, the interest is of 
oourse fourfold. 

Ea^er to commence, I again hegan a little too 
early m the year--^April — except for any buildings 
obscured by trees ana foliage, when of course th^ 
are more easily attainable. Trees, too, although 
bare of leaves at that season of the year, are 
exceedingly beautiful, and in the markings of the 
thousand branches, show the wonderful working of 
the Photographic art. 

My early labors this year were confined to 
Bristol and its neighbourhood. The older parts of 
Bristol offer some very beautiful photographic 
studies, the only difficulty being, the obtaining a 
quiet place for the camera : the window of a house 
near being oftentimes just too far, or too near ; too 
much to the right, or too much too the left. I 
had heard so much praise bestowed upon the 
collodion made by Ponfing, of Bristol, and that too 
by competent and reliable authorities, Mr. Llewellyn 
among the number, that being on the spot, I 
determined on giving it a £ur trial, and I have no 
reason to regret the surmounting the many little 
difficulties I at first encountered. 

In these Jottings it has' been my wish to put 
down all my exiperiences, (if I may be allowed the 
expression) of the year, and therefore, at the risk 
of being deemed prolix, I shall, in this year's 
account, follow the same rule; my wish is to 
henefit those who will take the trouble to read these 
few lines, and not to puff or make any assertions 
that I cannot fully bear out by experience. I at 
first found that I failed in every picture with 
Ponting's collodion, and was told that I over* 
exposed. I soon found out, however, that in place 
of sometimes minutes (which in previous years, with 
Thomas's collodion, I was always obliged to do, and 
rarely under five), I must substitute seconds : and 
on bright days it has proved almost instantaneous; 
this rapidity of action, is, in my opinion, invaluable, 
enabling the operator to enliven all hia pictures by 
the introduction of groups, nay, almost of moving 
figures, thus giving life and animation to the 
drawings, which they were sadly in want of before ; 
and for portraitizin^ it is almost a sine qua non. 
With Thomas's I had always ^eat difficulty ; this 
year, with Ponting's, I have done some of the best 
groups I have ever yet taken, attributable, in my 
opinion, to the rapidity and sensitiveness of the 
collodion ; another great advantage and convenience 
is its keeping quality, wJien mixed or iodized; 
indeed it appears to improve rather than deteriorate. 
It remains K>r months perfectly co^or^^^^, whilst the 
other collodion changes its condition almost daily, 
and therefore always occasions uncertain results. 
I again, for the third season, used my Archer's 
eamera, but soon found out; that the nitrate-bath 
holder, (described in my first paper) which I 
oould use with impunity with Thomas's collodion, 
was veiT destructive with Ponting's, the marine 
l^lue with which the back and front lining of glass 
IS cemented^ and the benzole or gutta-percha 



cementing of tiie water-iaght lid, so destroyed and 
decomposed the nitrate-bath solution used for 
exciting Ponting's collodion, that invariably getting; 
firuitiess results and wretched negatives, I had 
almost given it up in despair, (condemning, of 
course, the new collodion), when by substituting 
a porcelain bath for the wooden one, all went right, 
and has continued so to the present time. I now 
carry my nitrate bath (16ozs.) in a bottie, protected 
by a l^ht-fitting cover of black American cloth, 
sewn round it, and into this I empty the nitrate 
solution each time on finishing the view. It thus 
keeps clean, and is not so liable to be wasted aa 
before ; whereas the so-called water-tight bathoftaa 
proved just the reverse, destruction of property and 
disappointment at the end of one's journey ensuing. 
The bath for Pontins's collodion is made as if for 
Thomas's, the formma for which I gave in my first 
paper. The only other variation I have made in 
thu year's proceedings is the substitution of citric 
for acetic acid in the developer, which I find 
answers admirably. I now always carry in my 
pocket-book a dozen or more 4i-grain packets of 
pyro-gallic acid, ready weighed, and an e^ual 
number of packets containing each S-grs. of atrio 
acid ; this, with about a drachm-and-a-half to two 
drachms of spirits of wine, and four ounces of water, 
makes a capital and serviceable mixture, which I 
have never once had occasion to find fault with; it 
is cheaper, more portable, and oftentimes mora 
readily obtained than glacial acetic acid, espedaUy 
in remote places, and far away from home or large 
towns. I have this year entirely abandoned the 
use of cyanide of potassium, and returned to the 
hypo-sulphite for clearing my negatives of the 
yellow iodide ; and, although slower, it has many 
advantages ; besides, there is less risk of spoiling 
the negative, or poisoning one*s self or neighbour, 
—for in lodgings, during a summer's ramble, one'a 
room (especially that of a photographer) is pretty 
closely examined, and many of tne mysterioua 
pieces of machinery handled and criticised, and 
possibly bottles tested and tasted, the old maxim of 
*' touch not, — taste not " being quito disregarded. 
In printing, (I feel I am here touching on delicate 
ground), I have this year entirely abandoned the 
floating plan, for two reasons, viz., finding the 
old-fashioned method of brushin|; tlxe paner over 
with the ammonia-nitrate solution muck more 
expeditious and economical, and I may add, much 
more uniform in its results. Secondly,— -I find 
Marion's plain extra thick (still thin) plain paper, 
verif good in every respect, but it will not keep 
long after being escited ; if required to be kept a 
day or two more then I employ Towgood's, which 
also answers very well, and is of very uniform 
texture and moderate in price, though I am alw^s 
obliged to re-salt it, it being, I conclude, salted lot 
the floating process, I have this year (and I now 
write in the month of September) taken nearly 
3000 copies by the ammonia- nitrate process, thus 
I may be allowed to speak with confidence on the 
subject. Truly delighted I shall be when the fixing 
part of the operation is changed, and the abandon- 
ment of the hypo-sulphite solution found to be, 
practicable, but I fear the day has not yet arrived 
for this most desirable result. In every other 
respect I have proceeded as in former yearsj and 
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tbe xesoltB tell the tale; moswver^ the approbatioii 
bestowed upon them by the public, afford me quite 
sufficient encouragement to peneTere in the same 
Qourse that I have begun. 

Some of the older parts of Bristol, such as the 

Castle Bai^, some houses in Maryport-street, 

Bedcliffe -street, and Temple-street, are to be easily 

obtained, and I readily transferred them to my 

coUectioD. These old houses are fast disappearing 

beneath the ruthless hand of modem improvement, 

and are of course all the more valuable and 

interesting to obtain photographically. The fine 

Cathedral, from its northern aspect, is almost 

«9»attainable, except very earlv in the morning ; 

the gateway in Alley- green and its very beautiful 

Saxon arch, is quite worth any trouble bestowed 

upon it^ and is well lighted up. St. Mary, Bed- 

cliffe, fiords some beautiful studies, and there is no 

diffioult^r in getting points of view. I would 

particul4irl^ mention one as being a ver^ good 

general view of this most beautiful piece of 

Eoclesiastial architecture, viz., from a gin shop, on 

KedclifEe Hill, where there is a large bow window 

and an excellent view, and the proprietor is very. 

mvil and obliging. The scenery of Clifton and 

the Hot Wells is too well-known to dwell upoui 

and presents endless points of great beauty and 

interests To geobgically-inclin^ photographers, 

I would mention some beautiful sketches of rock 

on the Hot Wells road, and one specially curious 

instance of contacted stratification at the bottom 

of the new road leading up to the Downs from the 

Hot Wells road ; it photographs beautifully. Near 

Bristol, and within an easy ride, there are many 

points of great interest. One, little known, and 

2aite deserving a visit with the camera, is Stanton 
)rew« a very large and perfect Druidical cirde of 
huge stones, and although difficult to get into one 
picture (the circle beine so wide), still, with a little 
pains-taking, I was able to manage to preserve a 
very good idea of this most curious relic of 
by-gone times— d|iys so far gone I fear as to 
envelop ihese remains in mystery, never to be 
explained ; — ^were they places of worship, or were 
they places of judicature, — or both,— who is to 
determine P 

Clevedon Court, Clevedon ; the residence of 
Sir A. Elton, is a very fine specimen of the old 
Elizabethan style of Architecture, and well worth 
a visit. Some of the Somersetshire churches too are 
fine specimens of architecture. I may name 
Cerington, the birthplace of Locke, whose humble 
house, where he first drew breath, (a public-house 
at that time), still stands and abuts upon the 
churchyard ; here, too, is the last resting-nlace of 
Hannah More. Yatton Church and its unnnished 
tower, and Steeple Banwell and Lympsham churches 
are aU quite worth taking. The Clififs of Cheddar 
will afford several days instructive work, though 
there is much difficulty, from their hei^ht» in 
photographically giving anpr idea of their rare 
bMuty ; ike amuncts too, m a small picture, are 
wanting, viz., the accessory scenery that is seen in 
nature ; an isolated rock is ofttimes doubly beautiful 
and picturesque when viewed as in nature, joined 
to sea, or some other picturesque bit of headland 

scenery, a charm it looses when pourtrayed as an 

isolated bit. 



Glastonbury and Wells, being now so* easily 
accessible by iwlvray, offered too many temptations 
not to visit them, and I was amply repaid. Tbid front 
view of Wells Cathedral should be photographed- 
near and in detail to do justice to its great beauty; 
a general, and perhaps the best view of the whole 
mass of building presented by this noble Cathedral, ' 
is easily obtainable from the ' Bishop's hUehen 
garden, to which access is readily given ; in the 
garden in front of the Palace I obtained three veiy 
nice views, one of the Palace and two of tiitf 
remains of the old Banquetting Hall; with the 
latter I must not forget to mention a splendid 
specimen, (in full flower when there in May), of the 
Pauloma Imperials, a tree imported from Japan^ 
and which has rarely been known to blossom m 
this country; it has a deep blue blossom, very 
much like the Olauxinia, end smelling sweeter 
than any violet ; the leaves are twice as large^ ait 
those of the Plane or Julep tree, thtjs possessing 
extraordinary attractions as an ornament to a large 
flower garden. At Glastonbury I found a fellow^ 
labourer hard at work, having turned the crypt of 
St. Joseph's Chapel into a dark room ; I, with my 
Archer's camera, laughed at him, and in two hours 
left with six good negatives, achieved without 
mishap or fatigue, and with less running about and 
trouble than he was subjected to in the produetioa 
of one. He envied my success as others have done* 
before him ; he saw the remedy and the cause of it^ 
and therefore I consider gained by my visit that 
day. What the reason is that Aruier's camera ia 
not universally adopted I cannot divine ; tnr it 
once and you will never wish to use any otner*' 
But how hard it is to combat with prejudice. 

Another month at Weston-super-Mare was speni 
chiefly in taking various chuixhes and buildings 
for special purposes, but which I shall here pass 
over, as they present no points of interest to the 
genml reader. The locale I was so anxious to 
arrive at has occupied me busily for nearly three 
weeks ; I mean the part of Comwidl immediately 
around Penzance ; but this must form the subje^ 
of my next contribution. 



*«* Commtmieatums to be addrusedto the Editor f 
St, Brelade's Bay, Jereey, 

CORBESPOKDENCE. 

ABCHEB's CUiXBiu 

To the Editor <f Fhotographie Notes* 

Dbab Six,— I saw, some weeks a^, in the 
'' Photographic News," an enquiiy which struck* 
me as one of great interest and utility, and to= 
which I would fain have seen more answers than 
have appeared, viz., as to the smallest quantity qf 
water that can he used in a da^s neorh abroad^ 
and in a locality where it is unattcAnahU, Dunne 
a sojourn at Lynmonth two years ago, I was much 
amused at seeing a two-gallon jar on the top of a 
fly, (a heavy load for even a blue-bottle), placed^ 
there as the consumptaon for the day's requirement ; 
and I have many times smoe witnessed &e distress 
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occasioned by the palicity, or CTen total want, of 
this neoesaaiT adjunct for photographic field-work. 
I replied to the letter in the " Photographic News," 
and at the risk of appearing a bore, and always 
seeming to harp on the same subject, viz., the signal 
advantages that an Archer's camera offers to the 
photographer, I would venture to occupy a few 
Hues again to reiterate what I have before advanced. 
Fourteen ounces of water I find,^-«nd have done 
BOW for three years, — quite sufficient for a day's 
work, and to enable me securely to bring home 
eight negatives 8^ x ^h &nd as many stereoscopic 
negatives of the usual size. It is certainly the 
most economical allowance I have ever heard of, 
hui it is enough^ as proved by nearly 800 good 
negatives, copies &om which are at the service of 
any one choosing to require them. The form of 
bath is fully and minutely described in the number 
of your Notes where I described the construction 
of the camera. It is of wood, strongly screwed 
and cemented together with marine elue. It is 
toec^e-shaped, thinner at the bottom than the top, 
and in its place in the bag in the floor of the camera, 
w kept in a slanting position, the bottom of the flat 
side leaning towards the operator ; the dimensions 
«rternally are as follows i—^thmt the lid it Js 
11-ins. high, 8^-ins. broad, 1-in. thick at the top, 
and i-in. thick at the bottom ; with the lid, which 
is clamped on with screws and two brass clamps, 
and has three layers of sheet India rubber to mi^e 
it water-tight, it is 11^-ins. high, internally it is 
7i-ins. broad, 8}-in8. high, and f-in. thick. The 
dipper is of wood, just long enough for the end to 
flush with the top to allow of the lid being screwed 
on, and is lO^ins. high, 4-in8. wide at top, and at 
the bottom is a bevelled cross-piece, 7 -ins. broad, to- 
carry the plate bevelled in. By keeping this pressed 
against the side of the bath when putting in or 
t^ng out the plate, it is impossible, with ordinary 
care, to rub or injure the film, — the accident has 
never occurred to me. The bath, when charged 
with water, and having the dipper in, and alUnotng 
for the displacement caused by the immersion of the 
glass plate, holds 14-ozs. of common water. Mr. 
Archer always recommended the addition of a 
little common salt, but I have never used it, and 
do not find the want of it. Of course, after a day's 
work, I find the water yellow and discolored, but 
still it answers well, and efficiently serves the 
required purpose. Immediately after developing 
the plate in the ordinary way inside the camera, 
and by the aid of the yelW blind at the top of the 
camera, and I am satisfied that the image is as 
perfect as I require, I plunge the negative gently 
into the water bath, and then open the end of my 
camera to daylight. I leave the negative for a 
minute or so m the water bath, and then brin^ it 
out into open daylight, or sunlight, and havmg 
satisfied myself that it is what I wanted, put it in 
the plate-box. I do not mean to assert, that for 
all practical purposes, it is quite sufficient to enable 
the operator to judge if he has obtained a satisfactory 
or unsatisfactory negative, and if the latter, of 
course giving him the power of doing it over again 
before he takes down his camera and quits the spot, 
which perhaps he may be unable again to visit. 
This is, in my humble opinion, an immense boon ; 
m^ coupled with the small size and small amount 



of weight that the water bath eanses, is a desider- 
atum not obtainable by any other method that I 
have yet seen ; — but tnen it would be useless for 
any other form of camera than Archer's, — it is part 
and parcel of the camera, and forms, with the 
plate-box, the most complete apparatus that has 
ever been invented, meeting as it^ does wcry 
requirement for the amateur or professional tourist. 
At home I never use any other camera, and for 
portraits I find it exceedingly convenient; the 
facility of being able to do an^r sized plate fof 
course within the limits of the dimensions of the 
camera), the absence of all chassis, and the 
inestimable advantage and convenience of not 
wanting tent or dark room for producing the 
picture fit (with the exception of drying it before 
the fire to varnish it) for the pressure-frame, an 
advantage that need not be dilated upon. I well 
remember astonishing a friend at Lynmouth, the 
day after I arrived there, in taking as good a 
negative as I ever did, (and which has since been 
engraved in his presence), in my Archer's camera, 
and whilst he was engaged in going to take his and 
developing it in his dark room somewhere in the 
village, i dried, varnished, and actually copied 
mine, showing him a good proof in hypo-sulphite 
on his return, bewailing his non-success. 

One might certainly suppose, from my warm 
advocacy of the Archer camera, thet I had some 
pecuniary interest in thus vaunting its praises, an 
accusation that anyone who knows me will readily 
refute. I have myself derived so many hours real 

fatification from the mode of manipulation which 
adopt, and have so many hundred pleasing 
reminiscences of past days' labor to show, that I 
should be selfish indeed if I did not try to impart 
to my fellow-laborers in the vineyard, a means by 
which they may, if they choose, gather much ef the 
finest fruit, and that too without all the terrible 
incumbrances that I often meet them laboring and 
toiling under. As to describing a camera Uke 
mine it is quite impossible, even with the aid of 
diagrams; it must be seen, and is then easily 
understood. 

When out for a day's work I alwi^s take with 
me a small and ordinary binocular stereoscopic 
camera, with its tripod stand, and when I find the 
view I am taking (I mean my large one 9\ X 6^) 
is one applicable for the stereoscope, I coat my 
stereo plate in my Archer's camera, excite it, phu^ 
it in the stereo chassis inside my camera, and then, 
after exposing it in the stereo camera, return it to 
the large one, and develop and place it in the water 
bath, as before described ; thus*I generally obtain, 
with a quarter-of-an-hour's longer expenditure of 
time, one view ^\ X 6^, and a double stereoscopic 
one of the same subject, with a facility and comfort 
which must be seen to be believed, and which, 
should I be enabled to pay you a visit next summer^ 
shall be fully demonstrated to your satisfaction. 

I was soriy to see this camera classed in your 
very useful Dictionary, amongst the amateur's 
eeceniridties, "Let him laugh who wins," and 
he who bewails the ordinary discomforts of photo- 
graphy out-of-doors adopt it. It deserved a lonser 
notice, and I can only attribute the imperfect 
account you have, given (^it from your not actually 
having seen one in use. 
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Apolo^smg for this long story, which at last 
has found its end, 

1 am, Sir, truly yonrs, 

J. W. G. GtJTCH. 

Marine-terrace, Penzance, Cornwall. 

P.S. I the other day, for the first time, prodaced 
a negative (of which I send you a copy) with that 
curious phenomenon, the hah, described in your 
Dictionary as surrounding the ed^es of dark objects 
in a photograph. The day was bnsht and favorable 
for photographic purposes, and the only unusual 
occurrence that I could remember was the not 
shutting the yellow window, so that the picture was 
taken with the camera lighted by the yellow rays ; 
you will agree with me that the picture is a very 
pleasing one, with abundance of detail, and in 
consequence of the halo or artistic effect, not other- 
wise produceable. In the many thousand negatives 
I have taken, I have never had this occur oefore, 
and therefore wish you to make a note of it, as 
being an eccentricity occurring to an amateur using, 
according to your ideas, one of those ecctntric 
machines — an Archer's camera. 



THE PA7EB NSOATIYE FB0GES8. 

2h the JEditor cf Photographic Notes, 
Deab Sib, — May I ask which of all the 
negative paper processes you consider to be the 
simplest P I want to take up one that requires 
least amount of manipulation and a minimum of 
apparatus, so as to render it efficient when on a 
tour, and staying, say at an inn, where one should 
have to work under many disadvantages. I have 
carefully read your Treatise on the Calotype process, 
also the different articles on the Calotype and 
Waxed-paper processes in your Notes, Of all these 
by far the simplest appears to be your process in 
ifo. 12. Has experience proved it good, or have 
you had any reason to modify it P 

Ton do not say what time the papers will keep. 
I have lately met with some discouragements in 
working wet collodion. All my chemicals were in 
good order, giving first-rate pictures when at 
Cambridge. I went on a tour, some 200 miles, and 
on arriving at my destination, I was unable to take 
a picture. I suspected the bath had got out of 
oraer with the shaking. Tou say in your 
Dictionary, that this will occasionally spoil a bath. 
At any rate my bath was so spoiled, tnat photo- 
graphically speaking, my tour was a complete 
uilure. 
Will the paper process be more certain P 
And can you suggest any remedy for annoyances 
of the above kind in future. I may tell vou that 
my bath is kept in gutta-percha. Will that have 
an injurious effect P 

D. HOBKBT. 

Pembroke College, Cambric^. 

—We believe there is no better process for taking 
negatives upon paper than that described in No. 12 
of this JournaL The only improvement we can 
suggest is to substitute a httle salt for some of the 
locttde of potassium, — say two grains of salt for 
two grains of iodide. The more the^ paper it 
washed after being excited the less sensitive it is, 
and the better it koeps; but the best plan is to 



excite the papers over night and develop them the 
next night, after taking the pictures. Some 
aceto-nitrate should be added to tke gallic acid at 
the beginning of the development, otherwise the 
details in the shadows will^ not be developed, but 
on the contrary, the feeble impression produced by 
light will be obliterated. Use Hollingworth's thia 
pa^r, which is now manufiictared for Mr. Cox, of 
slanner-street. Snow-hill, London. It has a feebly 
acid reaction, and works very clean, giving great 
density. No other paper that we have tried ia 
half so good. Use pure nitrate of silver for the 
nitrate bath ; this point is very important. Give a 
lon^ exposure, and always expose for the shadows^ 
letting the lights take care of themselves. 

If this process were tried more extensively, and 
operators would but nse the right kind of papert 
tLudpure nitrate of silver, and give a sufficiently 
long exposure, and not try the keeping qualities of 
the paper too much, it would soon become a 
favorite process, and we should hear less of the 
troubles of worldng wet collodion out-of-doors, and 
of travelling with a load of ^lass plates. For views 
14 X 12 the process is admirable, and by working 
upon dry paper the photographer is better able to 
choose his subjects with care and judgment. The 
other day we were going to frame and hang some 
photographs, and out of a large selection of all 
kinds, and by a variety of processes, we fixed on prints 
from negatives by tms paper process exclusively. 

The difficulties with the nitrate bath, of which 
our correspondent complains, were no doubt owing 
to its having been made with a bad sample w 
nitrate of silver. [£d. F, N.] 

PBINTINO UPON ALBtTMENIZBD PAFEB. 

To the JEditor qf Fhotographie Notes. 

SiB, — ^Acting on your advice (p. 138, Vol. II, of 
the Notes) I have procured an " Ar^entometer," 
and find that my old sensitising solution contains 
15-grains of nitrate of silver to the ounce. 

I made a 50-grain solution for the purpose of 
comparing the results of immersion in strong and 
weak solutions. A sheet of Sandford's paper waa 
divided, one half was placed on the weak, the other 
on the strong selution ; both were floated for the 
same time ; slips of both were placed on the same 
plate and equally exposed, and both were toned 
with the same bath. I can perceive no difference 
in the result. 

A gentleman, in p. 258 of the Photographio 
Journal, Vol. lY., writes, (in reference to the 
weakness of the solutions which suffice to sensitise 
paper, as follows : — '* It goes to prove that the 
" quantity of nitrate of silver nsually prescribed is 
" unnecessary, as regards the effects produced on 
*' themselves, provided the paper lies for a sufficient 
" time in the bath.'* 

This gentleman has evidently not been a 
" Constant Header " q£ yoxa Notes* 

MeUow, Nov. 16th, 1868. ** N." 

STEBBOSCOPT. 

To the Editor qf Photographic Notes. 

Dbab Sib, — ^Will you give me year opinion 
which lens yon consider best fi>r stereoscopic 
pictures generally^— the doable one or the single r 
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I should like to be able to ttko groups and 
mrtraits, but I don't wish to sacrifice the views. 
I am afraid the portrait combination does not 
possess sufficient depth of focus for the latter. 

Which camera do you recommend; one with 
two lenses, or Latimer Clarke's arrangement f The 
latter seems to me the most correct in principle, 
but instantaneous views are, with it, impossible. 

Is the black tone one sees in paper portraits 
obtained from plain salted paper or from ammonia- 
nitrate P 

From some cause which I cannot yet detect I 
have failed to develop a single negative with 
iron. They all look like miserable positives, and 
possessing no more density. 

I possess a double quarter-plate lens by Che- 
Tatier, of Paris, — the focus, measured from the 
middle of the combination, is eleven inches. What 
Bized plates for views would it cover P A plate 
6 X 4 IS covered quite sharp to the edges. 

Worth, near Crawley, W. SpBiira. 

■—We think the best arrangement for tsking 
Btereoscopio pictures is a twin-lens stereoscopic 
camera, furnished with a pair of portrait combi- 
nations, having a stop between the lenses not 
exactly midway between them, but slightly nearer 
fhe back lens. Our reasons are as follow : — 

1st, Stereoscopic pictures should always be 
taken simultaneously, oecause when an interval of 
time elapses between taking the first and second 
picture, figures move, or shadows change, or the 
lights vary. This can only be done by using a 
twin*lens camera, or a pur of cameras which can 
be opened and shut at the same instant. The 
latter would be found very Iroublesome, while the 
former is extremely simple, because both pctures 
are taken and developed upon the same plate. 

2nd« When it is required to see things in the 
stereoscope exactly as we see them in natural 
vision, the stations should not exceed two-and-a- 
half inches apart, and the pictures should be 
Eroperly mounted and viewed throug^h whole 
HMCS, the fecal length of which is equivalent to 
that of the lenses with which the pictures are 
taken. The twin-lens camera is therefore suitable 
for taking stereoscopic pictures in which the 
natural aj^earance of things is truthfully rendered ; 
smd the parallelism of the axes of the lenses is 
strictly correct in principle because the pictures 
are always mounted upon a plane surface and not 
upon a cardboard bent in the middle. Por the 
demonstratian of this statement see Fhotogrc^kic 
Notes, Ko. 30, or the article on the Stereoscope in 
our " Dictionary oi Photography." On the other 
hand, when it is recjuired lox any special purpose 
to represent things m the stereoscope with greater 
relief than they appear to have in natural vision, 
the stations must be taken wider apart than the 
distance between the eyes, and then the twin-lens 
camera.ofiers no advantage over Latimer Clarke's, 
but it labours under no disadvantage because it 
can be slid alon^ a board screwed to the tripod 
stand, and the picture from the right station taken 
with the lefb lens, and vice versa, which saves the 
trouble of cutting and transferring the positive 
prints. The board should have a raised straight 
edge, against which the camera travels. 



3rd, The twin-lens camera, funkisbed with 
portrait combinations, has this advantage, that 
it is suitable either lor views or instantaneous 

f>ictures or portraits/ In pNortraiture, however, a 
ittle more relief is sometimes required than, is 
obtained in this way. In views the distance 
between near and distant objects varies greatly, 
while in portraiture it varies but little, therefore the 
stations are in general taken about five inches 
apart ; but natural truth is in this way sacrificed 
to ^ect, a practice which should not be enoourag^. 

4th, The stop should be placed a little nearer to 
the back lens in order to cure distortion. When 
the stop is placed nearest to the front lens the 
image of a straight line at the margin of the 
picture is curved inwards at its extremities ; and 
when placed too near to the back lens it is curved 
outwards at its extremities. There is a point 
between the two extremes where the image remains 
perfectly straight, and that is the fMroper place for 
the diaphram. It must be found by trial. It lies 
nearly midway between the lenses but nearest to 
the back lens, because the focal length of this lens 
is shorter than that of the front lens. Distortion 
may be very nearly got rid of in the portrait 
combination when the stop is properly placed, but 
it cannot be got rid of in the common view-lens, 
and in that instrument it exists to a fearful 
degree. 

Observe, however, that the portrait lens with a 
stop between the lenses is not suitable fbr taking 
ordinary views, for this reason, that the curvature 
of the image is so great that it ' does not 
satisfactorily cover a field of more than 20** even 
with a small diaphram. This is angle enoneh for 
stereoscopic pictures, but not enough for photo- 
graphic views generally. 

There is also this serious objection to using 
the portrait combination for views, viz., that it 
frequently gives a round spot of diffused h*ght in 
the centre of the picture, whether the stop be 
placed in front of the front lens or between the 
lenses. This, however, may be prevented and 
the objection removed by pasting an annulus of 
blackened cardboard round the outer face of the 
front and back lenses at their circumference. 

With respect to the development ^f negatives 
with iron, tne process is quite satisfactory when 
the collodion is good and the nitrato bath in 
proper order ; we nave frequently taken dense and 
good negatives without adding any silver to 
the developer, and the half-tones are beautifully 
brought out in this way ; but sometimes the 
nitrate bath gets incurably out of order for this 
process, at the same time that it works well with 
pyro-gallic acid. This difficulty is no doubt to be 
traced to the impurity of the nitrate of silver 

The quarter-plate Chevalier would not cover a 
field more than five inches diameter. 

[Ed. p. N.] 



A CURIOUS SESULT IK BEVELOPIKO A POSITIVS 

To the Editor of Photographic Notes, 

Dear Sib,<— As I was testing a sample of 
collodion a short time ago, I met with rawer an 
unusual occurrence. I was trying a negative 
stereoscopic portrait, but found, on developing 
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with the usual pjro-gaDio solution, that it was 
rather under-exposed. I thought I would try am 
experiment with it, so I washed it thoroughly, 
re^ipped in the hath, (rather hazardous to the 
bath, perhaps), and again poured on a proto- 
sulphate of iron developer, with acetic add, but not 
nitrio acid. Instantly a solid positive nortrait 
flashed out, the blacks being as solid and dense as 
the whites and no transparency^ in any part. It 
was still undertimed so that the image was dark 
and sombre. I meant to have sent it to you, but 
in my absence it was thrown down and broken. I 
intended to have pursued the subject fitrthef, but 
my time is so fully occupied that I have had no 
leisure. I supposed the dense bhiok deposit in the 
shadows to oe gallate of iron, resultmg from a 
portion of the pyro-gallic left in the film. If any 
of your readeni have the inclination and oppor- 
tunity to try the ezperimeBt I should like to hear 
more of it. The baUi was not injured at all. 

F. Fabsons. 
60, Gallowtree Gate, Ldeester, 

A TBAPB HIKT. 

To the Editor of Photographic Notei* 

Dbab Sib,— Allow me to draw the attentuui of 
the Trade to an article, the want of which has been 
long felt by Amateur photographers, and that is a 
cast glass oath, (inside measurement) 7^.*ins. high 
by ^.-ins. broad, half-iuch wide, and not less 
than f-in. thick, with a flange 1-in. deep around 
the top, which, together with the bath, would give 
a thickness of a ^-m., and present a good surface for 
grinding and after-fitting. These proportions are 
not hastily but deliberately penned; S^-ins. in 
width would suffice for stereo plates, but by givine 
4^-in8., ordinary plates, 5 x ^» ^^t could be bathed 
in one and the same ba^, thus avoiding the 
necessity of having two. 

I am aware there are at present in the market 
glass baths for stereo plates about this size, but they 
are in many respects objectionable, having no flange, 
being far too wide for any but the most clumsy 
operator, requiring 18 or 20 ounces to fill them, 
besides being of an uneven thickness; although 
apparently stout, they are generally at the bottmn 
not thicker than an ordinary glass vial. I saw in 
the window of Mr. Bolton, Chemist, Holbom, a 
glass dish (I suppose for toning stereo proofs), 
perfectly square, and oieven thickness throughout^ 
the bottom being perfectly flat, price Is. 6d. This 
is the hind of casting I mean ; it is a vast improve- 
ment on the old plan. Such a bath might be sold 
and yield a good profit at 3s. I believe that half 
the complaints of nitrate solutions arise from the 
horrid gutta-percha bath. Whatever they misht 
liave been, those now sold are very suspicious ; but 
at the best gutta-percha is not equal to glass, 
which has the advantage of being cheap, dean, and 
chemical proof. WiS Mr. Bolton supply this 
desideratum P 

"Abobntuh Nitbatuu." 



THE ALABASTBINB SOLUTION. 

To the Editor of PhotograpMe Notes. 

Dbab Sib,-— 'Tour isso^ of .the 1st instant 
contains a letter from "John Horsley, F.C<S.'* 



notifying your readers of a hs^ to phoitogn»hen 
generally very well known : that the use of dilorlde 
of mercury for bleaching collodion pictures origi* 
nated with the late lamented Mr. Scott Archer. 

He then proceeds to ofler another piece of 
information which, until he published it, was 
certainly unknown to any one but himself, namely, 
that " an article called Alabastrine Solution '* was 
nothing but a solution of "mercurial chloride^ 
about sixteen nrains to the ounce, and a few drops 
of a solution of per-chloride of iron.'^ 

It miffht be sufficient for our own justifioatious 
as the sole agents for the Alabastrine Solution and 
Yarmsh, to state that' this pretended analysis, if it 
refer to the Alabastrine Solution sold by us, and 
not to some imitation, is ridiculously wide ci the 
mark. But we maj add a word or two more oa 
the remarkable logic of this gentlemui. 

The use of chloride of mercury, as a bleaching 
agent, we have said, is well Known to photon 
graphers ; but it is equally well known that it is 
almost impossible to submit a picture to its action 
without securing an unpleasant blue tone in the 
process of bleaching. The Alabastrine Solution 
IS represented in our prospectus as efilecting the 
bleachina without producing blueness, ana not 
one word is said of its composition. If it efiects 
this, even were it common salt and water, there 
could be no deception or breach of faith. Mr* 
Horsley says nothmg at all of its action ; but he 
says, "a more specious and deceptive prospectus 
I never read than this celebrated AlabMtriii^ 
Solution,*' meamnjp, we presume then, the j^roi' 
pectus of the solution. 

Kthechemistry ofthis'F.CS. be as loose and 
careless as his logic and grammatical construction, 
it is not surprising that he ahould arrive at such 
erroneous results. 

The "Alabastrine Solution" does contain chloride 
of mercury, in altogether different proportions to 
those stated, but it also contains oth^ chemical 
agents, of which this gentieman has ' no idea 
whatever, the object of which is to correct the blue 
tone so objectionable in the bleached whites of the 
picture. 

If photographers were able to obtain pictures 
by use of mercurial chloride, anything like equal 
in tone to those produced by the Alabastrine 
Solution, some specimens produced by which wo 
forward, they will be wise to use it, but since the 
fact that they do not proves largely that they 
cannot, there is littie dottot but all who have tried 
it will continue to use the Alabastrine Solution. 



Nov. 22, 1868. 



Hbnbt Squibb & Co. 



—The blueness produced by bleaching with 
bi-chloride of mercury is probabh" due to the 
fomiation of snb-dilonde of silver, ror there is no 
blueness about calomel. The alabastrine solution 
no doubt contains, in addition to corrosive sub- 
limate, a solvent of chloride of silver. The 
specimens alluded to by Messrs. Squire have not 
yet bem received. [En. P. K.3 



W. if. Baxter, NorthaOerton. For printing ma^e 
lantern slides the dry collodion process mav oq 
employed ; or if the negatives are not too denso 
they maybe copied by means of a leosi and the 
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mt eotlodion jiroceu enqilojed. The plan of 
pnttmg a wBt collodionued plate and the negative 



I contact hai been lately recommended b* 

contemporary, bnt we Teiy much doubt the policy 
of following that plan, when Btrips of cardboard 



J put between them the print is never 

ersn when s parabolic reflector ia uied. Br. Hul 
Norris's dry plates may be put in contact with the 
' neettiTe, and an ezpoRnre of a second or two to 
difflued daylkht is suScient. The tiansparenciea 
pmdueed In uu way make excellent ma^c lantern 
■lidea. If required to paintor retouch them, Canada 
bclMin I* the proper Tehicle Sir the color. 

[Ed. P. N.] 

F. Orant, EHnhurgh. A half-plate portr^t 
combination does not woric quite «o quick as 
• qnartei-plata eombiiULtion, but it takes email 
I^ctoret quite ai sharp, and more iree from dis- 
t(»tion, and coren the Md better to the edges. 
[Ed. p. N.] 

J. ifcOomat, WiffUnm." The addition of chloride 
of Mdiom doea not accelerate collodion. Put the 
diaphram beliMm the lensea, and the comers of 
the picture will not be cut oS. [En. P. N.] 

"OldErin" ii thanked for his communication. 
[E». P. N.] 



" J^noramiM." Either die cfJlodion, or nitrata 
bath, or bo^ are in fault. With good collodion, 
and pure nitrate of silver, all will come right. But 
it ie important also to clean the plates very caxeiully 
and thoroughly.in the poBitive process. 

E. Haine't pictureB of the Cave of Blamer aro 
much admired. [£l>. P. N.^ 

•'R." The reply to r, Z. in No. 62, was full of 
printer's blunders, and words misplaced. The 
proper reading ia sufficiently obvious. [Ed. P. N.] 

" Amatmir." We ciiimot insert your letter under 
an anonymous signature. [Ed F. N.] 



An abstract of the proceedings of the French 
Photographic Society will appeal in our next- 
Messrs. Bavanne and Oirard have completely 
adopted the theorr of chloride printing given by 
us in No. 47. 



I* 7^ Cotanumieationt i^ M, Voigttander; 
Dr. Nath; Mr. Belfietd L^evre s t^ 
others, vdll receive attention in oar next. 



m O T O C3- E. A. F 13: -ST. 

MESSRS. OTTEWILL & Co., 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 

PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERA MANUFACTURERS, 

24, CHARLOTTE STREET. CALEDONIAN ROAD. 

ISLlNGTOy. 

03- ILLOTTRATED CATALOGUES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 

WEOLHSALE &; SETAIL FHOTOQBAPHIC DEPOT. 
Elislia Uander, 98, Snow HiU, Binniugham. 



STEREOSCOPIC 



CASES a FRAMES 



MOST C08TLT 



CHEAPER SORTS. 



Wonanted CHEMICALS ftnd APPARATUS. Albumenized and other Fapen. Mahogany 
FrUmatio Stereou»>pee, 42.. per dozen ; and eyery article leqniied in Photography. 

For Price Liata, apply to E. MANDER. Sole Agent in the Diattict Ibr Eeith'e, Lce'a, and 
Mawaon'e Po.itiye CoUodiona ! and in England, for Martin*. Positiye Collodion and Cola'a Lenses. 

GRADUATED BACKGROUNDS. 

To Fhotograpliers of Taste. 

A TRUE ABTIBTIO HALO or- Vignette is produced without any trouble, with a very Tnirenious 
and Bimrie Apparatus for taking most EXQUISITE BACKGEOIINDS, gradually Shaded from 
Light to Dark, and vice twrio, of any tint required, on both Positive and Negative, direct in the Camera 

A Printed Description of the above, with Diagram, vrill be forwarded post free, on receipt of Thirty 
Post^e Stamps, on application to Mr, DE LATOUR 38, David Place, Jersey, 
^ See Editorial Eenmiks in Flwtogr(^hic Sotu, No. 19. 
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The present number concludes Vol. III. The 
Index of Contents and Title page will he 
forwarded with the next number. 



There are among our readers many who 
only practise the Positive Collodion Process, 
but have become Subscribers to this Journal 
from the desire to be kept au courant with 
what is going on in other branches of 
Photography. It is a matter of regret that 
we cannot oftener supply this class of readers 
with useful practical suggestions relating to 
the process in which they are more particularly 
interested, since that process has been brought 
to a point beyond which it has seemed for 
some time difficult to advance. At length, 
however, we are enabled to call their attention 
to an improvement of considerable importance 
which has lately been made in taking Collodion 
Positives upon Glass. Everyone must have 
felt that the great defect of glass positiviss is 
the want of vigor in the whites of the picture, 
which are either of a dead leaden hue, or 
have a cold metaUic effect. Now this great 
defect can be obviated by a simple process 
by means of which the leaden or metallic 
lights are converted into a dead white precipi- 
tate, having the appearance and beauty of 
marble or alabaster. This is effected by 
re-developing the finished picture with a 
solution sold by Messrs. Squire & Co., and 
called by them the " Alabastrine Solution." 
This solution has been advertised for some 
months, but we have not until lately had the 
opportunity of seeing any specimens obtained 
by it. A few days ago, however, Messrs. 
Squire sent us some specimens, which we 
have carefully examined, and of the beauty of 
which we cannot speak in too high terms. It 
is not too much to say of one of these speci- 
mens that it is, without exception, the most 
exquisite photograph we have seen. At the 
same time it must be admitted that a process 
which will occasionally yield a result of 
extraordinary beauty may, through imperfect 
knowledge of its peculiarities, break down in 
the majority of cases. Whether this be true 
or not of the Alabastrine Process we cannot 
say, but advise our readers by all means to 
give it a trial, for certainly if such results as 
we have seen can be obtained with uniformity 
and certainty the Alabastrine process is a 
great step in photography. 



The composition of the Alabastrine Solution 
is a Trade secret, but if it is composed entirely 
of inorganic salts its analysis would not 
offer any great difficulties. Mr. Horsley, of 
Cheltenham, F.C*S., gave, in a letter which 
we published in No. 62, the results of an 
analysis which he had made of it, and from 
which he states it to be composed simply of 
bi-chloride of mercury, with a little chloride of 
iron. But in reply to that letter, we published 
in our last number one from Messrs. Squire, in 
which they state that Mr. Horsley has, in his 
analysis, omitted an important ingredient by 
means of which the blueness produced by 
bleaching with bi-chloride of mercury is 
entirely avoided ; so we trust that Mr. Horsley 
will now be put upon his mettle, and try 
again. The blueness produced by bleaching 
argentine photographs with bi-chloride of 
mercury is probably due to sub-chloride of 
silver, in addition to the calomel which forms 
the dead whites of the picture, and if so, any 
solution which would destroy this blueness, 
must be a solvent of chloride of silver. Among 
those solvents there only occur to us at present 
the following, viz. : cyanide of potassium « 
alkaline hypo-sulphites, ammonia, iodide and 
bromide of potassium, and common salt. 
Cyanide of potassium could not be added to 
bi-chloride of mercury without decomposing 
it, — ^neither could an alkaline hypo-sulphite, 
— ^nor ammonia, — but bromide of potassium 
would not decompose it, and this might answer 
the purpose ; or possibly a little salt and 
water, as Messrs. Squire suggest, may be the 
very thing added. At any rate the Alabastrine 
process is one which deserves the immediate 
attention of every professional photographic 
portraitist. Judging from a colored specimen 
we have seen, the dead white of an Alabastrine 
positive forms an excellent ground for dry 
colors; it is also so opaque to transmitted 
light as to be too dense for a negative to print 
from. 

We insert at page 302, a communication 
from Mr. Belfield Lefevre, of Exeter, which 
we consider to' be the most valuable contri- 
bution that has been made for some time to the 
Chemistry of Photography. It relates to the 
Theory of the Daguerreotype process. That 
process is so little practised now that the title 
of this paper may not perhaps recommend it 
to the notice it deserves, but it must be 
remembered that there are many strong 
analogies between all the processes in which 
iodine, bromine and silver occur, and that 
any investigation which throws light on the 
theory of one of them is likely to clear up some 
difficulties in the others. Take for instance 
any collodion negative of a view in which the 
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sky or some strongly lighted objects occur, 
and which has received sufficient exposure to 
bring out the details of dark objects in 
shadow, and examine such a negative by 
reflected light, it will be seen that the over- 
exposed lights have a blue, the properly 
exposed lights a brown tint. The same thing 
happens in the Daguerreotype ; the over- 
exposed lights being blue. Or compare the 
solarized parts of a glass positive with those 
of a Daguerreotype, and the same blueness is 
in both cases perceived. This similarity in 
the effects due to over-exposure proves, we 
think, more than anything else, that a strong 
analogy exists between the action of light 
on the sensitive Daguerreotype plate, and the 
sensitive collodion film ; so that if we can 
make out the theory of one process, we shall 
be very likely to gain valuable practical 
information with respect to the others. 

In the Daguerreotype process the effect of 
bromine as an accelerator is very marked, 
while in the collodion processes difference of 
opinion exists as to the effects of bromine, 
and the general belief is that it is not an 
accelerator. Until very lately our experi- 
ments with bromides added to iodides in 
collodion led us to believe that for some 
reason or other the analogy between the 
Daguerreotype and collodion processes was 
imperfect as regards the effects of bromine ; 
and altho' there was reason to suppose that 
such an analogy might exist, yet experiment 
seemed to settle the point the other way. 
Now, however, our opinions are changed, 
and a number of convincing experiments 
which we have recently made lead to the 
conclusion that bromine has the same accele- 
rating influence in the collodion as in the 
Daguerreotype process ; that is to say that 
collodion may, under certain conditions, be 
made six times as sensitive with a mixture of 
bromide and iodide, as with an iodide or 
bromide alone. These experiments we will 
now describe : 

Take plain Alcoholic collodion, such as we 
have described in back numbers of the Notes, 
— also two solutions, one composed of alcohol 
8.G. '825, containing 14 grains of iodide of 
potassium to the ounce, the other of alcohol 
S.G. 825, saturated with bromide of potassium. 
Then iodize some collodion with the iodizing 
solution by adding one part to three of plain 
collodion, and call this collodion I, because it 
contains iodide alone. Next, bromise the 
plain collodion by adding one piart of the 
bromide solution to three of plain collodion, 
and call this collodion B, because it contains 
bromide alone. Lastly, make a mixture of 
equal parts of the iodizing and bromizing 
solutions, and bromo-iodize the collodion by J 



adding one part of this mixture to three of 
plain collodion, and call this collodion M, 
because it contains the mixed iodide and 
bromide. 

We have now three collodions ready for 
use. In order to compare them in the Positive 
process, make a nitrate bath of j^ure nitrate of 
silver, and acidify it with one minim to the 
ounce of nitric acid. Make the experiments 
with a twin-lens stereoscopic camera, furnished 
with single view- lenses, and a quarter-inch 
stop. (Mr. Thomas is quite right in saying 
that portrait-lenses are of no use for testing 
collodion^). Coat one half of the plate with 
one collodion, the other half with another 
collodion, place it horizontally upon the dipper, 
immerse it in a large bath, and develop the 
pictures with the same ordinary developer 
for positives. Point the camera at a view 
out-of-doors, including high lights and strong 
shadows. 

This being understood, first coat one half 
of the plate with collodion I, and the other 
with collodion B. I gives a creamy film ; B 
a film which is exceedingly pale, in fact 
scarcely visible. Give a reasonably long 
exposure, say ten seconds, so as to bring out 
all the details fully. On developing, both 
pictures will come out together ; there will 
not be much difference between them except 
in tone. Now compare collodion I with 
collodion M. The latter gives a very pale 
film, but not so pale as B. On giving the 
same exposure as in the first experiment the 
picture taken with M will be greatly over- 
exposed. Next reduce the exposure to two 
seconds, or less, and the picture taken with 
M will be correctly timed, and all the details 
in the shadows fully brought out, while that 
taken with I will only exhibit indications of 
the high lights. 

From these experiments we learn that the 
analogy between the Daguerreotype and 
collodion processes holds good as regards 
the accelerating influence of bromine, under 
certain conditions, that is, as we shall see 
presently, when organic matter is excluded 
from the nitrate bath and developer. 

Now, since we have found an exceedingly 
sensitive process, and the means of accele- 
rating iodized collodion by the addition of a 
bromide, let us repeat the experiments with a 
nitrate bath acidified with acetic instead of 
nitric acid, and use a developer composed of 
proto-sulphate of iron and acetic acid ; that 
is to say, let us introduce organic matter into 
the nitrate bath and developer, and note the 
results. The peculiar sensitiveness of collo- 
dion M now nearly disappears, and instead of 
being six times as sensitive as I, the ratio is 
only perhaps as five to four. 
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But to render the retarding effects of 
organic matter on bromized collodion still 
more evident make use of a negative nitrate 
bath containing acetate of silver; collodion 
I will then be found more sensitive than 
collodion M ; and as for collodion B, it will 
be found more insensitive than either. 

But to shew in the most striking manner 
the retarding effects of organic matter on 
bromized collodion, use the pyro-gallic deve- 
loper, that is to say, attempt to take a 
negative with collodion M. All its good 
qualities vanish. While I gives a fine 
negative with a certain exposure, M requires 
perhaps double the exposure, and then gives 
a feeble worthless negative. 

It appears then from these experiments, 
(which we have repeated so many times and 
under such varying circumstances as to leave 
no doubt ^ of their accuracy), that the most 
sensitive photographic process at present 
known is that in which a collodion positive 
is obtained with a collodion containing a 
mixture of iodide and bromide, a bath acidified 
with nitric acid, and a developer containing 
proto-sulphate of iron acidified with nitric 
acid. It remains then to consider whether 
such a positive, consisting as it does of a thin 
metallic film, can be intensified into a negative. 

The attempt to intensify a thin metallic 
film of this kind with a mixture of a deve- 
loper and nitrate of silver altogether fails. 
The plan to which we must have recourse is 
the following : — After fixing and well washing 
the positive, pour over it a solution of 
bi-chloride of mercury. This will bleach the 
picture and convert the silver image into one 
composed of chloride of mercury, (calomel), 
chloride of silver, and perhaps a little black 
oxide of mercury. This image, when viewed 
by transmitted light, is more intense than 
before ; but its intensity may be greatly 
increased by first washing it thoroughly, and 
then pouring over it a weak solution of 
sulphide of ammonium, which forms black 
sulphide of mercury. 

With a portrait lens of 4-ins. or 5-ins. focus, 
a half-inch stop between the lenses, and the 
sensitive process which we have described, an 
instantaneous positive maybe taken of objects 
out-of-doors tolerably well lighted, and the 
details of the shadows fully brought out. 
This positive may then be intensified into a 
negative by means of bi-chloride of mercury 
and sulphide of ammonium, judiciously ap- 
plied ; or it might be converted into an 
alabastrine photograph. It seems probable 
also that with an ordinary view lens and a 
Half-inch stop, large pictures might be taken, 
sharp to the edges, of such strongly-lighted 
subjects as breaking waves, skies, &c. 



If the experiments described in this article 
are as reliable and our conclusions as correct 
as we believe them to be, then this commu- 
nication has considerable importance, and we 
advise our readers by all means to repeat the 
experiments described. It is a singular result 
that nitric acid should not be a retarding 
agent in the positive collodion process, when 
organic matter is excluded from the bath and 
developer. But chloride of silver darkens 
readily under nitric acid, and iodide of silver 
does not seem to be affected by the presence 
of nitric acid, so far as its property of receiving 
a latent image under the impact bf light is 
concerned. Nevertheless nitric acid acts very 
differently in the Positive and Negative pro- 
cesses, for if we attempt to develop with 
pyro-gallic acid a negative which has been 
excited in a bath strongly acid with free 
nitric acid, not only is the negative thin and 
grey, but the details of the shadows are 
wanting ; while if the very same plate is 
developed with the positive developer those 
details will be fully brought out. It appears 
therefore that nitric acid in the bath does not 
interfere with the production of a latent 
image, bnt simply with the action of an 
organic developer. 

In trying the experiments described, the 
salts of potassiuni are recommended in prefe- 
rence to those of cadmium, for this reason, 
that the cadmium salts tend to gelatinize the 
collodion and impair its fluidity. In our 
opinion the cadmium salts ought never to be 
employed in the collodion process. Alcoholic 
collodion iodized with iodide of potassium 
preserves its color, sensitiveness, and good 
qualities for several months, and more than 
this cannot be said of collodion iodized with 
iodide of cadmium. In fact, the cadmium 
collodion, although it does not change its 
color and become visibly deteriorated, never- 
theless undergoes actual deterioration and 
loss of sensitiveness by keeping. We believe 
the use of cadmium salts in collodion to be a 
mistake. The best keeping collodion is pro- 
bably that which is made with 'pure methylic 
ether and alcohol, (the latter in great excess), 
reduced to the absolute state by distillation 
with caustic alkali. If perfectly pure and 
good methylated spirits could be obtained 
with certainty, the best collodion might be 
manufactured and sold with profit at 3d. per 
ounce. No collodion that we have used is so 
good as some we have lately made with pure 
absolute methylated spirits, and the potassium 
iodizer, and as soon as we can make sure of 
this result we shall offer photographers a 
first-rate Alcoholic Collodion at 3d. an owiqe. 
This will perhaps tempt the paper-men to try 
the coUodionized-paper process described in 
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our last number ; and since we have now 
alluded to that process, we would observe 
that plain paper may be used instead of 
waxed- paper, if preferred, and the negative 
waxed afterwards. 



The Journalist has occasionally the sad task 
of recording the death of one whose name and 
works are familiar to his readers. Within the 
last two months Mr. Fallon Home, of London, 
and Mr. Ivan Szabo, of Edinburgh, have been 
taken from us. To these we have now to add 
the name of Robert Howlett. He died on 
the 2nd inst., aged 28, from an attack of 
typhus fever which followed a severe cold 
caught by working in a new and damp opera- 
ting room ! 

Photography has its perils as well as its 
pleasures. One day we have to tell the story 
of a photographer who enters his laboratory 
with a lighted candle, a thing which he has 
foolishly done a hundred times before ; he 
cracks a bottle of ether, and half-an-ounce, 
not more, is spilled upon the floor ; presently 
the vapour reaches the light, and in two 
minutes the whole place is a raging furnace. 
But this photographer, after passing through 
an imminent danger from the explosion of a 
pound of gun cotton, escapes with his life ; 
his career is not suddenly brought to a close 
through an act of thoughtlessness. But 
shortly after, another, and a far sadder story 
has to be told. In the prime of life, and vigor 
of health, a photographer returns from a 
holiday trip, during which he has tried a new 
lens, and with it obtained negatives such as he 
has never taken or seen before. Full of ardor 
and professional enthusiasm, he attends a 
Meeting of the Photographic Society, exhibits 
his results, and publishes a letter in the 
Society's Journal, that all may hear of the 
success of his experiment and profit by it. 
A few days after we hear from a mutual 
friend that this photographer has caught a 
severe cold through working in a new and 
damp operating room ; then follows the sad 
tale of typhus fever ; and before the Society 
of which he was a member can publish its 
next number, or hold its next meeting, a letter 
reaches us announcing his death ! We conjure 
our readers to take warning from these events. 
Let them be more careful than ever how they 
meddle with ether and collodion by candle- 
light, but above all let them be careful of 
working in a damp room, or dabbling at this 
season in the wet. When the terrible penalty 
of an act of imprudence is exacted to the full, 
who is to blame but a man's own self? 

In Robert Howlett we have lost a valued 
friend. In his profession he was an excellent 
manipulator, and a man of considerable taste, 



originality, and mechanical genius. We have 
seen a microscope, the lenses and brasswork 
of which he made with his own hands when 
a mere boy. To the Exhibitions of the 
Photographic Society he was a constant and a 
large contributor ; he has executed many 
important commissions for the Queen and the 
Prince Consort; and published several very 
interesting letters in this Journal and that of 
the Photographic Society. He was the son 
of a clergyman in Norfolk. It is with deep 
regret that we record the premature death of 
this young and distinguished professional 
photographer. 

An important new process, relating to the 
art of engraving has just been patented by 
M. Joubert, a French Engraver, who has for 
some years resided in this country. It consists 
in a method of hardening copper plates by 
means of a coating of steel, deposited by the 
electrotype process. A minute account of 
this process will be found in the Journal of 
the Society of Arts, for Nov. 24th. There is 
also a brief account of it in the Art Journal 
for this month, from which we make the 
following extract : — 

" The hardening of the copperplate has long been 
in this country, as well as on the Continent, one of 
the philosopher's stones of the chemistry of Art, 
and the more earnestly has it been sought since the 
discovery of the method of dealing with steel, 
because a success in this direction must be a certain 
fortune to the discoverer ; and if, as we hope, the 
surface of the plate, is so effectively enduring as to 
throw off thousands of well -conditioned prints this 
will be the fourth great Art-auxiliary which may 
be almost said to almost signalize the former half of 
the present century — we mean lithography, the 
hardening of the steel plate, photography, and, 
fourthly, this method of multiplying copper-plate 
engravings.'* 

The above remarks show the importance of 
the discovery, — one which is likely to affect 
considerably the process of Photo-Glyphic 
engraving. 

A third communication has been published, 
from M. Niepce de St. Victor to the French 
Academy of Sciences, relating to a supposed 
new action of light. Many of the experiments 
described have already appeared in the Notes^ 
but others are new. We shall give a trans- 
lation of the entire paper in our next number, 
and offer some comments upon it. 

We have received from Mr. Gutch a copy 
of his Literary and Scientific Almanac for 
1859. There is probably no work of the kind 
in existence which contains so much useful 
matter condensed into a small compass as 
this, and we advise our readers by all means 
to get it. 

We would call particular attention to an 
important communication which we have 
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received from M. Voigtlander respecting tlie 
Orthoscopic lens, some comments upon which 
we shall offer in our next. 

A new Photographic Society has just been 
established at Nottingham. We are glad to 
hear of this, for these Societies do a great deal 
of good, and deserve the hearty support of 
photographers. 

Mr. Fox Talbot has kindly sent us a great 
number of his Photoglyphic engravings, some 
of which are by the process patented in 1852. 
On examining them very carefully, we are 
inclined to think the process one of great 
promise, and certainly an improvement on 
Photo-Galvanography. It would be hyper- 
criticism perhaps to raise objection to the 
grain, which is scarcely perceptible in these 
prints ; and then the sharply cut lines of the 
architecture and the gradation of shade in the 
distances, are very encouraging. The faults 
seem to be only such as improved manipulation 
may overcome. 

Those who are trying uranium printing 
should use slack-sized paper, and add alcohol 
to the nitrate of silver developer. This gives 
greater intensity to the blacks. 



The Council of the Photographic Society, 
at a recent Meeting, passed the following 
resolution : — 

"Complaints having been made that the 
papers communicated to the Society appear 
m other Journals before their publication 
in the Society's Journal, it is resolved 
that the Secretary be directed to request 
the proprietors to desist from any such 
publication." 

This resolution is directed against the 
" Liverpool Photographic Journal *' and the 
" Photographic News," not against the " Pho- 
tographic Notes," becanse we have invariably 
abstained not only from anticipating the 
reports of the proceedings at the Society's 
meetings which appear in the Society's 
Journal, but also from copying any articles 
which have already appeared in that Journal. 
We have abstained from doing these things 
from motives of common honesty, and we 
decidedly think that in passing the above 
resolution the Council are in the right. No 
honest man would dream of disputing their 
argument. We take that for granted, and 
are not going, in what follows, to discuss the 
right and wrong of this matter, but simply to 
offer a few comments on an article by Mr. 
Crookes, relating to this subject, which 
appeared in No. 12 of the Photographic News, 
a Journal recently started and edited by him. 
In that article the writer attempts to defend 
the course in which he, as editor, has begun, 
and in which he says he intends to persevere 



in opposition to the resoluion of the Council ; 
and also makes some curious revelations with 
respect to the Society's Journal, which people 
may believe or not as they choose. His 
argument is that the Photographic Society is 
a public body, and its meetings are public 
meetings, at which any reporter has a right to 
be present ; and he informs us that his only 
object in publishing a report of the proceed- 
ings at those meetings is to serve the Society 
by giving to them increased publicity. " We 
may well ask," says he, " what interest can 
we be supposed to have in the publication of 
these reports beyond the desire to be of 
service to members of the Society " ; and 
again, " our real motive is obvious to every 
impartial and honest man." Of course it is ; 
— how could any honest man fail to perceive 
the true motive, considering that this gentle- 
man was for about a year Secretary to the 
Society and no doubt still takes a lively interest 
in its welfare ? It also appears from Mr. 
Crookes's revelations that the Journal of the 
Society, of which he was Editor for about a 
year, and which when he first became Editor 
was reported by him to be in a very flourish- 
ing condition, gradually dwindled down in its 
circulation (under his management) until, 
when he received his dismissal a short time 
since, it was brought to such a pass as to 
" depend for its continued existence on its 
being the chosen receptacle for all the 
desultory conversation indulged in by a few 
garrulous Members at their meetings" ; while 
in another place he informs us that " not one 
in five who receive the Photographic Journal 
ever reads it." His own readers may either 
believe or disbelieve these statements ; but 
to those who elect to believe them a clue will 
be afforded by which to account for the 
change which has recently been made in the 
Editorship of the Journal in question. The 
remainder of this gentleman's article is such 
a silly gasconade that the Council of the 
Photographic Society muat now feel ashamed 
that the writer should ever have had the 
control of their own Journal. 

The Photographic Society may not have 
done all the good that it might, could, and 
should have done : nevertheless, it has done 
much good, and will do more. A large part 
of its income is derived from the profits of 
the Journal ; photographers will therefore 
no doubt generally condemn and oppose 
attempts to divert these profits into a private 
channel. The Council have perceived the 
ill effects of trusting incompetency, and now 
we are only expressing a general feeling in 
congratulating them on their present choice 
of Editor. No doubt they will treat the 
indecent attack of their late Secretary with 
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proper dignity, and should tfaej at any time 
find it necessary to maintain their rights hy an 
appeal to a legal tribunal, they may rely on 
receiving the support of every upright man to 
whom the circumstances of their complaint 
are explained. 



The present number completes Vol. 3 of 
this Journal. Next year we hope to com- 
mence Vol. 4 on January 1st, and to continue 
the publication every fortnight as at present. 
No change will be inade in the form or price 
of the Journal, nor is it likely that it will 
be enlarged. The present year has been 
tolerably prolific in improvements and disco- 
veries m Photography, and we believe we 
have faithMly recorded every new thing of 
importance, and yet have had sufiicient space, 
to spare. The fact is, the real improvements 
in Photography do not appear to afibrd 
material for more than twelve closely printed 
royal 8vo pages twice a month. Photographic 
Journals are multiplying fast, while the art 
does not appear to afford material for them 
all except by the wholesale copying of one 
from the other, the repetition ad nauseam of 
elementary matter, and accounts of trumpery 
modifications of known processes. This is 
becoming to the public quite a bore. Good 
original matter is what is wanted, not gossip, 
nor repetition. Nothing but study and ex- 
periment can supply this, and we do not 
believe the useM novelties in Photography 
to be so abundant but that a fortnightly 
Journal is adequate to report them. With 
these convictions honestly expressed, and 
the sincere desire on our part to render this 
Journal worthy the attention of our readers 
we shall enter on our Foubth Volume, 
hoping for a continuation of the support 
which, with all its shortcomings, it has 
hitherto received. 

Among the novelties which we can already 
promise for next year, is a new lens for which 
we are about to obtain a patent. It is a view 
lens, intended to include an unusually wide 
angular field, with equality of illumination, 
and total freedom from distortion. The 
principle of its construction will be fully 
explained in a treatise which we are now 
writing on " Photographic View-Lenses, their 
faults, and the remedy'*. We hope also to 
introduce a new and cheap collodion; and 
some novelties in apparatus. 

And now, for the third time, we conclude 
our yearly volume of Notea^ with sincere 
thanks to our readeir^ and contributors for the 
support they have kindly given us, and with 
best wishes that all may enjoy a Merry 
Chrijstmas, and a Happy New Year. 



The general rSsumi of what has been done 
in photography in 1858, will appear in our 
next number. 

Annual Subscribers will kindly remember 
that the term for which they subscribed 
expires with the present number, and we 
hope they will take the hint to renew their 
subscription promptly, that no delay may 
occur in forwarding the next niunber. 



BIRMINGHAM 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 



WINTEB SESSION, 1868. 



The Members of the above Society held a 
Meeting at the Odd Fellows HaU, on Tuesday, 
November 30th, 1858. 

The Vice-President, W. Howeli, Esq., in the Chair, 

The minutes of the last Meeting having 
been passed, Isjlac Smith, Esq., was elected 
a Member of the Society. 

Some Carbon prints from Mr. Pouncy, of 
Dorchester, were then exhibited. These 
prints were especially interesting, as illustra- 
ting some peculiarities of the process, more 
especially with reference to the kind of paper 
used. One print on albumenized paper having 
all the detail, but being singularly deficient in 
depth, while one on slack-sized paper rather 
thick, was deep in color, and the half-tones 
quite perfect. For landscapes, copies of 
engravings, and subjects of that class, the 
process leaves nothing to desire. The portraits 
were not quite so successful, but this may be 
owing to faulty negatives. 

Mb. Osbobn then read a paper on ''* Pho- 
tographic Dodges ." [This wiU appear in our 
next number. J 



VOIGTLANDER vbbsus PETZVAL. 

[^Communication from M, Voigtlanders to the 
Editor qf Photographic Notes,'] 

In my last letter, in answer to that of Professor 
Petzval, I promised to furnish such proofe as would 
put the matter regarding the new lens beyond any 
doubt, should Prof. Petzval continue to uphold his 
assertions concerning me. In consequence of his 
last letter, contained in No. 69 of the Birmingham 
Photographic Society's Journal, I find myself forced 
to appear once more before the public, though I anx 
happy to say, for the last time, (as far as this 
question is concerned), for, what there remains to 
be settled between Prof. Petzval and me, beyond 
this letter, must be done by law — a tribunal where 
iieither rank nor title are falling in the balance — 
where siegrcastic wit will be foimd deficient to serve 
as a substitute for honest truth, but where simple 
facts are deciding the question. Had I been able 
to foresee how far Prof. Petzval would go in hie 
personal attacks against me^ I should not havt 
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condescended taking any notice of them, but now I 
find myself much in tne position of a man, who, 
having begun running down-hill for instance, finds 
himself involuntarily forced to continue his course. 
Certainly, if this controversy about the lens could 
have taken place in Vienna, where we are both 
well known, I should have strictly adhered to the 
question itself, without considermg it worth my 
while to pay any attention to his personal remarks ; 
but in England, where neither his private life nor 
his character are known — where his name is looked 
upon as sufficient authority for comments, some- 
what in prejudice to me, the case stands differently. 
I therefore must be permitted to show Professor 
Petzval in his true colors, especially after his fresh 
attempts to impair my character in his last letter, 
in spite of my having desired him to come forward 
manfully and openly to say aught he has to com- 
plain of. 

Opposed as I am, to an adversary who la ^fighting 
under the device of dissimulation, untruth and 
calumniation, all reserve and forbearance would be 
misplaced, though I am deeply regretting that this 
angry controversy has assumed so very personal a 
character. The fault, however, cannot be imputed 
to me, as I have become personal only in order to 
repulse the personal attacks of my opponent, and as 
/ have offered, as every body will remember, to decide 
the question in a more worthy manner, both to Prof, 
Petzval and to me ; therefore, if to be considered 
the aggressor in the literal sense of the word, in 
the true meaning of it, I can never be regarded as 
such. 

Prof. Petzval, finding my letter remarkable in 
view of psychology, I may well apply the same 
Temark to his, and perhaps with more justice, for 
he allows a curious and interesting insight into his 
character and principles when asking to what 
purpose all my assertions are made, having no 
interest for any« body, whilst these assertions have 
no other tendency than to repulse and disprove 
those little pleasant accusations of Ms, as : *' my 
having misused his name, — ^my having practised 
deception upon the public by saying that such a 
lens was known to me, — ^my having spoken im- 
truth," and so on. Can any honest man suppose 
me silently to submit to such accusations with 
perfect indifference to public opinion ? Only a man 
like Prof. Petzval could suppose such a thing,— a 
man so little master of his own tongue, so deficient 
in manners and instincts of good society, to such 
a degree, as to use publicly expressions so very 
offensive to every decent ear as to have drawn 
repeatedly public reprimand and censure upon him. 
What shall we say of a man who pays no regard to 
himself and his own assertions ? At first he stated 
that my memorial was rejected by the Academy as 
an absurdity, and this being disproved by me, he 
says : " It is not necessary that a learned corpora- 
tion should have done it since common sense does 
it," which means, properly interpreted: weU, if 
my statement was false ^ fiever mind. Is such 
proceeding honorable, or is it possible to discuss 
any point with a man who, in such a way, perverts 
and disowns his own words ? 

His endeavours to disarm my accusations of his 
having malignantly put the word " unsuccessful " 
instead of "not quite satisfactory," are past all 
belief. The former always means •* without suc- 
cess," whilst the latter implies the contrary, at all 
events, "satisfactory to a certain degree." No 
sophistry whatever will give any other meaning to 
these words, and Prof. Petzval either considers his 
readers somewhat on a leyel with children or idiots. 



at we must piteously shrug our shoidders and con- 
sider him not in full possession of his. mental powers, 
or influenced by a certain- well-known propensity of 
Ms, wMch, to designate nearer, decency and esteem 
for the public, does not permit me. 

In like manner he construes my words regarding 
Ms camera, wMch, certainly, after having seen the 
drawing of it, I do not consider any more as 
" ingenious " but on the contrary, as deficient in the 
Mghest degree, and not at all practical, and inconsis- 
tent with the first rules of mechanics. With regard 
to that camera, can any thing be more absurd than' 
Ms coming to the conclusion that I could possibly 
not have known the lens, as I did not know the 
camera, wMch, according to his version, was 
indispensable. I have since made upwards of four 
hundred orthoscopic lenses ; the most wonderful 
things have, been done with them without that 
"indispensable" camera. Prof. Petzval's observa- 
tions regarding " the common workman" furnish 
a further proof what an adept he is in the honorable 
art of malignantly perverting the meaning of words. 
When I made use of that expression it was in 
speaking of those persons who were calumniating 
me ; therefore the expression was used in the sense 
these people would attach to it. I certainly find 
no dishonor in being a workman ; I have been such 
from my childhood, and am now working all day 
and finishing every article that leaves my establish' 
ment, and am not afraid of dirtying my hands as 
Prof. Petzval is pleased to ruminate by his sarcastic 
remark about "kid-gloves." If Prof. Petzval does 
not consider me to be a good glass-grinder, he is,, of 
course, quite welcome to any opinion he may form 
of me ; yet I am astonished that^ disposed as he is 
against me, he does not hesitate to attack in such a 
way a man whose works have been considered for 
more than twenty-three years, both by. men of 
science and the public at large, as certainly not 
ranking amongst the last. I wonder he does not 
despise having recourse to "dodgery " only adopted 
by the most common trades-people to lower a 
competition, for by his commercial connexion 
with Mr. Dietzler he certainly has put himself on 
that level with me. It seems to have escaped the 
logical reasoning of the learned Professor, that he is 
giving himself, by this, a very unflattering testimo- 
nial ; for how could he continue to remain in 
connexion with me for so long a time, when having 
never found me to be a good glass-grinder ? 

Prof. Petzval will oblige me by perusing the 
Journal of the PhotograpMc Society of ScoUand,^ 
No. 68 : he will find there the Report of the 
Committee appointed to examine both Ms lens and 
mine. One of the passages of that report runs as 
follows : 

" Whether the Petzval or the Voigtlander lens is 
the best is a question the Committee have not been 
able to decide, as both are excellent." According to 
Prof. Petzval, that verdict decides the whole question 
between us, for he says : " The question at issue is, 
does he manufacture good lenses or bad ones ? when 
good, they are valuable, even supposing he had fallen 
in with them but yesterday." I dare say that report 
may puzzle Prof. Petzval, for how is the stated 
excellency of my lenses to be explained; as I am not 
a good glass- gnnder and as I have not had the 
assistance of his formidas, but have only been 
forging orthoscopic lenses? In what way have I 
been able to produce lenses equal to Ms ? I must 
either have had other means, such as furnished by 
Mmself eighteen years ago, or the merits of Ms lens 
cannot be so very great, if an unskilful glass-grinder 
like me can produce as good ones : there seems toi 
me to be no other altemaClTe. 
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Prof. Petzval being so very fond of appealing to 
tlie common sense of his readers, in want of more 
oonTincing proofs of somewhat vague statements, I 
beg to ask him what does common sense say to his 
assertion, that I am not working according to his 
calculation, and that I am consequently misusing 
his name ? There would be some sense in it, if only 
a short time ago I had used his name in my list of 

f rices ; but I have done so from the very moment 
sold my first lens, after which I continued for 
some years in connexion with Prof. Petzval, and 
constructed my 2-ins. and S-ins. lenses. Why did 
he not remonstrate at that time against my calling 
these lenses made according to his calculation ? To 
do so now, after the lapse of seventeen years^ is more 
than ridiculous. To show how common sense judges 
in that matter, I beg to state here some remarks of 
Mr. Horn, the Editor of the Photographic Journal, 
in Prague, who received a letter from Mr. Dietzler, 
written by Prof. Petzval (for I know his pen too 
well as to mistake it) containing his well-known 
statements, in language so inconsiderate, as to cause 
Mr. Horn, according to his own statement, to give 
only an extract of this letter in No. 5, vol. 10, of 
the above-mentioned Journal, and afterwards to 
comment in the following manner : 

" Prof. Petzval, after having spoken himself, in 
his first pamphlet about dioptical researches, of his 
new lens, as made by Voigtlander and known by 
the name of the Voigtlander lens, comes now to 
state, in an indirect manner, that all the lenses 
made by Voigtlander during the last fourteen years 
are not to be considered as made according to his 
calculations ; nevertheless the learned Professor has 
silently accepted, during the last seventeen years, 
all the tribute of the world, purporting that the 
Voigtlander lens was made according to his calcu- 
lation." How is this mystification of the whole 
photographic world to be understood? Mr. Horn 
further says : " As Mr. Voigtlander publicly de- 
clalres himself to be in possession of the formula and 
drawing of this lens, as received from Prof. Petzval 
since the last seventeen years, I, as well as every 
non-preoccupied person, must be astonished that 
Prof. Petzval does not proceed against sttch audcbcity^ 
tJie above statements being supposed not to be true,** to 
which I will add, particularly after his having 
obtained a patent, in spite of which I have openly 
sold my orthoscopic lenses in Austria and other 
countries. 

Prof. Petzval is perfectly right in stating that as 
soon as the store of glass is exhausted, a new 
calculation of the curvatiires must be made by 
means of the tabulas ; he is likewise right in main- 
taining that I never received those tabulas from 
him, btU I never pretended to have received them ; 
but I have received the formulas for the first lenses, 
and, therefore, as long as I am working such glass, 
perfectly identiceU ynSi the glass employed at first, 
and as long as I preserve, at the same time, the 
primitive curvatures, so long my lenses must be 
considered as made according to the first calculation. 
The great success of my lenses and the difficulty in 
getting crown-glass in sufficient quantity from 
the same source, soon caused me to apply to Mr. 
Bontemps, at Messrs. Chance, Brothers & Co., in 
Birmingham. The glass was analyzed, and Mr. 
Bontemps succeeded so well in making (^own-glass 
of the same quality, that I could exchange a lens 
made of that glass for oile made of the former 
crown-glass, even in an achromatic object-glass 
allowing a magnifying power of thirty times ; — any 
photographer may convince himself of this by 
taking a very old lens of mine, and one of my last 
numbers of the same me, whea he will find, by 



alternately exchanging the four glasses of these two 
lenses, that the effect of them is not at all impaired. 

Whether, under these circumstances, my lenses 
are not to be called made according to the calcula- 
tions of Prof. Petzval ; of this I dare say every one 
will now be able to judge. 

^ Prof. Petzval may raise another objection refer- 
ring to his observations in one of his pamphlets, 
viz : that opticians have committed a mistake in 
thinking, that, by augmenting aperture and focus 
in the same proportion, they will be able to construct 
large lenses of the same perfection. I simply reply 
to that remark that he ought to have raised that 
objection, when, yet in connexion with him, I 
constructed my large lenses, and I must moreover 
deny, to a certain extent. Prof. Petzval* s assertion 
being correct and refer to that end to his own des- 
cription of the new lens deposited at the Patent 
Office at Vienna, in which he states that this lens 
may be made in any size, if only the proportions of 
the drawing are strictly observed, and his own 
3-inch lens, for a proof of my refutation. That lens 
being twice as large as the first lens, being made 17 
years later, and of quite different materials, every 
one should, therefore, consider that lens as being 
differently constructed with other curvatures : that 
this is not the case, I shall show when returning, in 
the sequel, to the same subject. Indeed, aperture, 
distances, and curvatures in this lens are, within a 
slight difference only in one of the latter, perfectly 
identical with those in my 3-ins. lens ; a fact 
which shows what prominent and indispensable part 
these so often-mentioned tabulas have acted in the 
construction of this lens. 

Prof. Petzval comes to the very logical conclusion 
that, as I confessed myself to be in no way con- 
nected with him now, I have spoken untruth in 
announcing my lenses to be made according to his 
calculation. I must leave it to clearer hea& than 
mine to find out in what connexion the fact of our 
being separated now stands to all the facts before 
that time, and how the first can exclude the latter. 
His further statement about my having published, 
in Leipzig, a pamphlet, in which I confessed never 
to have received from him any tabulas or formulas ^ 
I must declare to be a direct fiction and invention\oi 
his, inasmuch as I never published any paper in 
Leipzic, only my circular about the orthoscopic 
lenses and my list of prices were inserted in a work 
on photography appearing there, but no allusion 
whatever was made in the first regarding his for- 
mulas or tabulas, not even his name was mentioned 
therein. It is certainly a difficult task to contend 
with a man, who, repeatedly, has taken refuge to 
^Qct untruth. Such an attempt may perhaps, be 
considered as foolish as — ** fighting a windmill," or 
as vain as ** carrying water into the tub of the 
Dan aids.** 

Considering all circumstances well, I cannot 
iinderstand what objection Prof. Petzval can raise 
against my using lus name in my list of prices. 
The case would stand differently, if he could prove 
that my position was no more the same, that I had 
lessened in my zeal to keep up my reputation. 
Against this, I think, the number of my lenses I am. 
stUl selling at the original prices, will forcibly 
speak, whilst the following lines I received from 
Prof. Schrotter, Secretary of the same Academy, of 
which Prof. Petzval forms one of the members, will 
show that my position is not such as to throw any 
dishonour upon any one in connexion with me : 

" SiE, — I beg to return to yoU; with^many.thai^s, 
the four ^hotographis yOU I&vo X^SfsoFio Ismi as to 
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forward to the Academy ; they haye been inspected 
by all the Members present with great interest, and 
I cannot but congratulate you upon the progress 
manifested by these excellent photographs. 

** Yours truly, 

«• To Mr. Voigtlander." «* Schhottbb." 

I am inclined to believe that the virtuous wrath 
of the learned professor about that misuse of his 
name be less originating firom an excess of virtue, 
but may rather be traced to a more trivial and 
obvious cause, viz. : finding my competition rather 
impeding the sale of his new lenses. 

Prof. Petzval, in speaking of my want of gratitude 
towards him, calls lumseH the founder of my pros- 
perity and position in life. The former I am wUling 
to grant to a certain extent ; the latter I must 
decidedly deny, as my position in the scientific 
, world had been already founded before I had the 
honour of making Prof. Pctzval's acquaintance. 
No. 576 of the Astronomical News of Mr. Schuh- 
macher, in Altona, contains a report of my telescopes 
which had been made in the year 1838, as I could 
easily prove by my correspondence with the illus- 
trious I*rof. Gauss of the year 1839 ; a correspondence 
which might show to tne world, that, already at 
that time, X was not exactly the man, such as Prof. 
Petzval gives himself the trouble of representing 
me. It forms one of the features of Professor 
Petzval's tactics, never to speak out his opinion 
openly, but to content himself only to throw out 
such nuits, by which my character appears impaired, 
leaving the unpleasant task to me in order to repulse 
these aggressions ; to enter into such discussions as 
may bring down upon me the accusation of entering 
into particulars almost too private for publication. 
This consideration, however, cannot induce me to 
abstain from showing to the reader in what way 
and how far Prof. Petzval has to complain of any 
want of gratitude on my part, which he certainly 
wished to insinuate. 

When Prof. Petzval gave me full permission to 
make t)ie lens known, I immediately foresaw the 
im m ense success attendant upon it, and I therefore, 
hesitated to accept that permission forthwith, with- 
out stipulating any terms and requested him to 
propose any commercial arrangement. I had well 
done to state my proposition in as delicate terms as 
possible, for I was nearly shown the door, Prof. 
Petzval exclaiming almost in anger : " If you make 
*• a fortune with that lens, you are welcome to it, 
** but how can you suppose /, an imperial Professor, 
** would enter into any commercial arrangements f I 
" am paid by government and my productions must 
" therefore be public property. To take a patent 
" (as I had likewise proposed) would be against my 
"principles " 1 therefore accepted the lens and 
began manufacturing it in large numbers. Some 
months afterwards, the behavioiir of Prof. Petzval 
towards me, became much changed : he threw out 
hints purporting his Mends finding out one thing 
. and another. After vain conjectures about the 
cause of this very strange conduct, a thought striking 
me, I enclosed £200 in a letter to Prof. Petzval in 
which I begged him to accept the enclosed amoimt 
not as an equivalent of the services hehadrendered to 
me, but as a token of my gratitude, and that he would 
suffer me to renew, from time to time, and in a like 
manner, my acknowledgements of his services. The 
9ttccess of this experiment was a perfect one, I was 
again well received by him and all went on as 
smoothly as before, and we continued constructing 
all those various instruments, I have already been 
mentioning in my former letters. There is no harm 
in confbssm^ tbat, at tbie time I began ^ manu- 



facture these lenses, my means were limited, my 
business rather small. Every man of business will 
understand, that, to enlarge me business all at once, 
to buy materials in large quantities, great outlays 
were unavoidable, while, at first, the returns were 
only slowly coming in. By these circumstances my 
means had been exhausted, (even those £200 above 
alluded to had been borrowed from a friend of mine) 
so that I was not for some time afterwards, in the 
position to offer to Prof. Petzval another material 
proof of my gratitude. Whether owing to his 
impatience or to some other cause, the fact was, that 
in the midst of all the work we did together, he 
became again so very strange in his behaviour 
towards me, that I discontinued my visits and I 
declare that it is untrue that he has discarded me. 
There is no blame whatever lying upon me eon- 
ceming the rupture of our connection, and should 
we be put man to man, I have no doubt he would 
show the same want of moral courage and act the 
same part as he did, when, on a former occasion 
which I have already mentioned, he was obliged 
to disown those scandalous expressions he used 
regarding me. 

Leaving my gratitude quite out of the question, 
every one must perceive that my own interest was 
calling forcibly on me to remain on friendly terms 
with him as long as possible, as by Ms productions a 
richharvest seemed to be in store for me, buti pre- 
ferred sacrificing my pecuniary interest to my honor 
as I could no longer put up wiui his strange conduct. 
Considering all &e facts mentioned above, can it be 
regarded as my fault if Prof. Petzval has not shared 
my success to any extent he would have liked ? 
Couid I do more than offerir,^ him to participate in Uf 

As an instance of my honest intentions in my 
dealings with him, I will yet mention the fact, that 
I once offered him £5,000 (of course not to be paid 
down at once) for a microscope of his contrivance, 
on condition it possessed the qualities which he had 
been describing to me in very glowing colors ; a 
microscope, which, may it be said en passant, has 
up to this moment never enlightened the world. 

I do not hesitate to acknowledge, that I am 
greatly indebted to him ; but should not some part 
of my success be due to my own exertions and to 
my energy ? For how is it that all those opticians, 
with whom Prof. Petzval connected himself did not 
obtain the same success in spite of the mighty sound 
of Prof. Petzval's name ? 

To show in what light our respective merits, 
relatively to that lens, were regarded in Vienna, I 
may well state the words of an eminent man of 
science, upon meeting me in Paris and presenting 
me to another gentleman : — *' Here is the man to 
" whom the world owes that lens, for, though 
" calculated by Prof. Petzval, we should never have 
"had it, without Mr. Voigtlander." There is in- 
deed, much truth in that observation, when com- 
paring what had been done during the comparatively 
short time of my connexion with Prof. Petzval, and 
all the time ensuing nothing ait all, except ^e 
wonderful revival of an old lens. 

After having shewn that it was Prof. Petzval 
who had deprived me of the means of proving my 
gratitude to him to a further extent, I will now 
elucidate the question from another side, remarkable 
in point of psychology ; the man who first refused 
receiving any renumeration for the lens, accepts 
afterwards money for it, and in spite of this circum* 
stance by which any honorable man would have felt 
himself morally bound, he hands the same lens over 
to a second and even a third party, and though 
finding it at first inconsistent with his principles to 
take a patent for the said lens^ adopts, after alapit 
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of seTenteen years, that very same measure, not for 
a new lens, out for an old one, made seventeen 
years ago, and, instead of making use of his patent- 
right against the very man, who pretends naving 
made that lens" together wiUi him a long time ago, 
he contents himseGf wilh writing long letters instead 
oiouiting. These are very curious incidents, showing, 
at all events, of how pliable a nature, the principles 
of the learned professor must be, and how accom^ 
modating to circumstances. 

Squaring now our acoount, I cannot r^ain from 
asking Prof. Petsval in what way he thinks to have 
come up to his promise and engaged word, which 
he gave respecting the following point : — 

When the first pages of Prof. Petzval's pamphlet 
were printed and shewn to me by him, I found, to 
my astonishment, my name mentioned in no other 
way than as the manufacturer of the lens made 
according to his calculation. I could not help 
cxpressiag my surprise at his not having stated how 
far I had partaken in the scientific part of the 
construction of the lens, and what assistance I had 
lent him. He appeared much moved by my obser- 
vation, apologized for having perfectly overlooked 
that, and ofiered to make up for his forgetfulness 
in an appendix, he would write on purpose, the 
last pages of his pamphlet being yet under the 
press. 1 however did not accept his offer, as no 
doubt, he would have ample opportunity of making 
•up for his present neglect in another work, but I 
have till now been looking forward in vain for the 
acquittal of his promise if else he does not consider 
his present mode of acting towards me as sueh. 
"Whatever may have been his views regarding me, 
he ought not to have suffered himself to be 
influenced by them so &r as to become guilty of a 
breach of promise ; a man like him of such*mm«n«0 (f) 
merits might easily have spared a small portion of 
them, and, whilst doing justice to me and himself, 
would certainly not have been the loser by it. To 
the supposition of Prof. Petcval, that, perhaps I 
conflider myself entitled to put his name on my list 
of prices on no other account than because others 
are doing so, I can only retort, that, to put me who 
'have been connected with him for years, on a level 
with those who have never stood in any relation to 
him, surpasses, indeed, certain limits prescribed 
^y decency and honor ^ and saves me the trouble of 
saying one word more about it. I shall certainly 
acquiesce iii Prof. Petzval's desire to discontinue 
usitog his name in my list of prices, as our feelings 
are but coincident on that point, but I shall only 
do so after a certain time, to show that I am doing 
Bo, not because I consider him authorized to exact 
«i thing in direct opposition to truth and facts, but 
l>eeause I please to do so. 

Prof. PetzvaVs observation puiporting that ■ he 
should not like any body believing him to have 
found the association with me disagreeable, 
because he did not consider me to be sufficient a 
''gentleman^' for him, is very ingenious and 
remarkable from a man, who, in the eyes of many 
a respectable person, has long since lost every 
claim and pretension to that title. 

iProf . Petzval compares me to the bellows-treader, 
Msigning to himself the part of the organist> in 
speaking of our respective merits concerning the 
lens . No doubt, my merits are very inferiot to his, 
yet, I must say, that the metaphor would have 
eonte nearer to tne mark, if he had compared me to 
tlie^ organ builder, inasmuch as, only by my sup- 
plying the first requisite elements, his calculation 
eouid be eorsicd out. 



What part Prof. Petzval is in the habit of 
assigning to the opticians with whom he enters 
into negociations, may be seen from the following 
statements: — Shortly after our separation, he 
connected himself with a philosophical instrument 
maker, but this connexion had no result and was 
soon broken up again. In the year 1844 he 
entered into relnions with an optician of the name 
of Waibel, who, unsuspicious and not versed ih 
these matters, was made to sign an agreement 
which left him entirely at the mercy of Prof. 
Petzval, who, not satisfied with Kr. Waibel having 
exhausted all his means, under the pretence of his 
not having come up to the terms of the contract, 
called upon him for the payment of a Jhte of £800 
stipulated in the agreement for such an event. The 
case was brought for decision before an umpire, 
(fixed upon in the contract in case of disagreement) 
where Ih-of. Petzval's statement was proved to be 
false by one of his own letters^ produced by Mr. 
Waibel, whereupon the latter was not only released 
from all his obligations to Prof. Petzval, but the 
contract itself was annulled. 

Another incident may show in what way Prof. 
Petzval is ** taxing " the public and what we have 
to think of his accusation that I am the inventor 
of the ** chemical focus" and this pretension that 
all the lenses made according to his calculation 
were exempt of it. A five-mch lens, made by 
Mr. Dietzler, is offerred now to me at Vienna in 
exchange for and part of payment of one of my 
5-in. lenses. I am informea that this lens was sold 
by Prof. Petzval at £26, (my price being £70), 
warranted to have no chemical focus, by his word 
of honor and written promise in two letters of his, 
whilst this lens has a considerable chemical focus, as 
I am informed. Should Prof. Petzval like to be 
served with a proof of this, as well as of all the 
particulars I have been mentioning, he is welcome 
to it every moment. After having given himself so 
much trouble to prove that all his lenses have no 
chemical focus, he speaks in his last pamphlet on 
his new lens as an object-glass for a telescope, 
page 15, of a method of achromatizing a lens, for 
the purpose of avoiding as much as possible the 
separation of the two fbci^ the optical and the 
chemical one. In the same pamphlet he mentions 
as something new that he examines all his pho- 
tographic lenses by combining them with an 
eye-piece and by using them in the way like a 
telescope ; whilst from the first moment I made 
the lenses, I tested them in this manner, which 
was seen and much approved of by Prof. Petzval. 
This method, therefoie, appertains to me and not 
him, as I shall prove in the sequel. I do, however, 
not look upon this invention as a great achieve- 
ment ; on tne contrary, only as upon one, as every 
optician could make by dozens ; but I cannot find 
it honorable of Prof. Petzval to boast with die idea 
of another. Having, however, seen that Prof. 
Petzval does not hesitate to practice plagiarism by 
borrowing from men like Laplace and £hler their 
formulas, and by passing them off for his own, (as 
I shall shew in the sequel), I have perhaps, no 
right to complain if the learned professor descends 
to so humble a person as I am for a supply of his 
inventions. All these are facts which / am pre- 
pared to prove every moment and which show widi 
what sort of a man we have to deal. 

Having given, now, what I consider a very good 
likeness of Prof. Petzval as a man, in the general 
sense of the word, I shall also beg leave to analyse 
him as ' a man of science, less because he has 
challenged and authorised me by his attacks to do 
80 ; but mtwe,* b«cat»e iome penent may beiiero 
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that I ou|;ht to have spared a man who, surrounded 
by his friends, whose esteem he is enjoying, is to 
be considered as one of the pillars of science. In 
his first essay on dioptical researches, Prof. Petzval 
explains that all optical instruments must undergo 
ft complete change in consequence of his new 
theory, and promises to publish from time to time, 
in proportion as the practical execution of these 
instruments should advance, the results of his 
researches. How has this promise been realized ? 
After a silence of many years, at last, now and 
then, a report to the Imperial Academy in Vienna 
appeared, containing nothing at all of any scientific 
import, in fact, little more than general reflections 
and promises of " wonderful things " which were 
to come, perhaps in another ten years, at all events, 
offering no equivalent for a patience of fourteen or 
fifteen years ; the whole put forth in a language 
little fit for a scientific corporation, but rather 
conveyed in expressions a tutor might use towards 
his pupils, while at other times, the somewhat 
excited imagination of the learned professor takes 
such a flight that common sense can hardly follow 
Mm. There are some blind followers who are 
encircling him like satellites, but the great number 
of men of science in Vienna and all Germany know 
perfectly well what they have to think of Prof. 
Petzval, and when speaking some time ago of his 
Works, one of our first astronomers in Germany 
observed, that in all Piof. Petzval had hitherto 
published he found nothing remarkable but a 
pretumption surpasslug all limits of modesty, the 
inseparable companion of true merit. 

We must indeed be astonished at Prof. Petzval's 
want of tact in causing a meeting of photographers 
in London to be enlightened by a lecture on his 
wonderful discoveries, and it was certainly common 
sense which induced one of the gentlemen present 
to call out : " What have we got to do with all 
this?" 

Let Prof. Petzval produce a good instrument 
instead of sounding the trumpet in this way ; and 
the learned professor may pardon me, if I find 
great analogy between his mode of proceeding and 
the custom of a party of rope-dancers who, mounted 
on horseback, sounding trumpets, and waving 
color, are passing thro' town, loudly proclaiming 
what wonderful feats they are going to perform the 
eoming days. 

As I should not like any body believing me to 
use against m^ adversary any such weapons which 
were not furnished to me by facts, and as it may at 
the same time, serve the readers as a key to the 
behaviour of Prof. Petzval against me, I beg leave 
to quote here a controversy between Prof. Spitzer, 
contained in the Austrian papers, viz., "The 
Press,'* No. 284, and **The Austrian Gazette," 
Nos. 473 and 558, to which I refer the reader for 
full particulars, which to reproduce here would 
lead too far ; I shall therefore confine myself to 
quote some passages from Prof. Spetzer*s reply to 
Prof. Petzval's critical memoirs on a mathematical 
work of the former, contained in the " Zeitschrift 
t&t Mathematick and Physick," edited by Professor 
^chloemitch and Dr. Witzschel, 3rd year, Vol IV. 
"^'I am giving up at once all hopes and every 
Intention of convincing thereby Prof. Petzval ; for 
how can I hope (even if I were disposed) to accom- 
plish a proof to convince Prof. Petzval, as it is 
impossible to me to urge him to the acknowledge- 
ment of the fact that a method which has been 
. published more than three quarters of a century tigo^ 
and which may be found printed almost with tiie 
tome letters and sywibols in the memoirs of the 
"Tte&eh AcadeiBy of tbe year 1762, page 47» beloiig^i 



to Laplace and not to him ; for upon my attempt of 
doing so, he savs : Nevertheless I call this method 
my own, as at least for the time being, it has not 
yet been proved to belong to another man, as 
Laplace for instance." 

"Prof. Petzval thinks that this remains to be 
proved, at least for the present ; well then, let him 
consult the memoirs of the French Academy of the 
year 1782, and he will find there, page 47, the 
same method with the same letters and symbols, 
not only applied to difiierential equations in general 
but in particular to the differential equations, 
which he solves miraculously enough, and as if it 
were by some funny chance after Laplace's method 
and notations." 

"As Prof. Petzval has read my work from 
beginning to end, he must, of course, have seen the 
last page of it ; but then, it appears to me incom- 
prehensible how he can repeat such untnaJts so 
many times." 

** I will, in order not to tire the reader, conclude 
by saying that I do not hesitate to submit my 
productions to the opinion of mathematicians, for 
which I am always thankful' even in case it should 
be unfavorable but ^ust ; however against a critique, 
untrue and calumntcUiny, where faults are imputed 
to me which I never committed, and where my 
discoveries are taken from me and assigned to 
others, / must raise a solemn protest." 

To this I will add that Prof. Spetzer's memorial 
was accepted by the Academy, in spite of Prof. 
Petzval's proposal to reject it, he havbig been 
appointed to report to the Academy about that 
work, and in one of the meetings of the Academy, 
Prof. Petzval, after having been hammering away 
upon Prof. Spitzer without mercy for more than 
an hour, during which time the assembly amused 
themselves hj looking at photographs without 
listening to him, worked himself at last into such 
an excitement, as to throw the glove to Prof, von 
Ettingshausen and to all those who dared to be of 
Prof. Spitzer's opinion. Should some persons 
observe, that all this has little to do with the 
question at issue, I beg to rejoin, that I am only 
vmting for those persons, who take sufficient 
interest in this affair, and though I allow these 
allegations to be only of secondary importance in 
my controversy with Prof. Petzval, yet, as I have 
onee entered upon this certainly unpleasant task 
to depict a man like Prof. Petzval, I must carry it 
through, and the above-mentioned facts will, no 
doubt, come to the point, as they show that a man, 
who must suffer himself to be accused publicly by 
another man of science of having spoken untruth 
and of having calumniated him, may feel still less 
scruple to act in a like manner towards me, whom 
he perhaps considers to hold an inferior station in 
life. 

I shall, however, proceed now to the question 
itself by proving not only that : 1st, in contradiction 
to the assertion of Prof. Petzval, a lens for tiding 
landscapes was really made by me 18 years ago 
according to his calculation, but likewise by 
shewing, 2nd, this lens to be the same as Uie lens 
in question in our controversy. 

Prof, von Ettingshausen, after his return from 
Paris in 1840, where he had been in direct inter- 
course with Daguerre himself, was considered, at 
that time, as the representative of this new art in 
Vienna, and, anxious to bring it to the bluest 
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degree of perfection, he desired Prof. Petzval to 
inyestigate why the len&es used by Baguerre had a 
stop, and whether he could not contrive better lenses. 
Prof. Petzval entered into the question, and the 
result of his investigation was a lens for landscapes 
and another for portraits ; in fieust, a compound lens 
consisting of three achromatic lenses constructed 
exactly in the way of his present lens ; only the 
two systems were mounted separately instead of 
being united in one body. 

It will be seen from this statement that the very 
desire of Prof, van Ettinghausen to get a better lens 
for landscapes, occasioned the existence of a lens 
for landscapes even before one for portraits was 
desired. 

I have already hinted as my intention that the 
case between Prof. Petzval and me must be brought 
besore a forum, where I shall not fail to call upon 
Prof, von Ettingshausen to certifv, upon his oath, 
all mv statements, and I have good reason to believe 
that this gentleman will remember all the particulars 
concerning this subject. I am also happy to say 
that I am able to furnish by the subjoined letter 
from Mr. Martin, custos of the imperial polyteclmic 
library in Vienna, the most decisive and convincing 
proof ot all my assertions. 

" Vienna, Oct. 18, i868. 

^ " Dba.b Sib, — ^You desire from me some informa- 
tion on three points relating to the time when we 
were in scientific connexion with one another. 

"Soon after Baguerre's invention, I tested the 
efficiency of the first apparatuses, made by you 
accordii^^ to Prof. Petzval's calculation. One of 
these apparatuses, a double achromatic lens, intended 
for taking likenesses, shewed already upon the first 
trials the inconvenience, that when the focus was 
adjusted upon the eyes of the person, whose likeness 
was to be taken, that the ear-^ps appeared sharply 
marked, whereas the eyes appeared delineated vntn 
less precision. At first this phenomenon was attri- 
buted to a wrong position of the ground-glass 
relatively to the Baguerrean plate ; but afterwards, 
upon closer examination, the same inconvenience 
was likewise met with in other apparatuses, and it 
was scientifically proved to be owing to the difference 
in the foci qfthe optical and chemical rays of light, 

"The second point relates to the method of 

testing your lenses, and I recollect that, from the 

Jh-st motnentf you used to combine them with an eye^ 

piece, and test them in the way an object-glass for a 

telescope is tried, 

" The third point concerns the testing of a 
combination of lenses, calculated by Prof, Petzval 
for the purpose of taking landscapes, whicn I imder- 
took nearly at the same time, 

*' This combination of lenses was to produce a 
plane image and a large ranee, and the unage was 
to fill up the whole surface of a normal Baguerrian 
plate. The aperture of this combination was about 
l}-in., and the focal distance 10-ins. or thereabout. 
The image obtained by this combination was very 
precise indeed, but afiected by two inconveniencies : 
Ist, — tiiere w^ not scope enough when setting to 
the point on the ground-glass to adjust the difference 
in precision between the fore and back-ground, and 
the slightest change in the relative position of the 
ground-glass and the plate occasioned unprecise 
images. 2nd, — The images of the objects to be 
represented Rouses) were too small in comparison 
to the image. In the image of a large place, a great 
part of the stirface of the plate was taken up by the 
ground and the sky, whilst the buildings, occupied, 
proportionally, but a tmall streak of it. In <M»n0e- 



quence of these inconveniences, and, perhaps, also 
from other reasons, this combination of lenses was, at 
that time, laid aside, and has been, for aught I know, 
no more used till now, 

" This is the averment of the three points, which 
you solicit from me, and which I think I have no 
right to withhold from you. As you intimated 
that, perhaps, certain circumstances may induce 
you to summon me as a witness in a legal way, I 
preferred summing up, in a concise manner and by 
writing, what is still alive in my recollection and 
whatever I am able to answer for. As to the shape 
of the lenses, their curvatures and the arrangement 
of the whole combination, I don't know at all any 
thing positive. 

" It appears to follow from your request, that you 
intend implicating me, with regard to my statements, 
into your controversy with Prof. Petzval. I confess 
candidly that every public proceeding against Um 
said Prof., whom I esteem on account of his 
scientific productions, would be the more disanee- 
able to me as I am convinced, that, if Prof. 
Petzval^s dedarations should not be in perfect 
imison with mine, this may be ascribed to the 
pardonable circumstance that Prof, Petzval may 
have forgotten the facts mentioned in my letter, in 
consequence of the midtiplicity of analogous pursuits 
in which he has been engaged during the long 
interval of eighteen years, or thereabout, between 
tbe present and that time. 

" Yours truly, 



" Majltin." 



«i 



To Mr. Voigtlander." 



I cannot but find it very honorable on the part of 
Mr. Martin, that he tries to find out an excuse for 
Prof. Petzval, with whom he stands somewhat in 
private intercourse, but I am sorry to say that I do 
not consider it possible Prof. Petzval should have 
forgotton such important facts, especially after my 
having recalled all the particulars to his mind. 

It will be found that the letter of Mr. Martin 
confirms my statements about three different points: 
1st, — The existence of the chemical focus in the very 
first lens far portraits ; 2nd, — my having tested the 
lenses from the first moment, in the way Prof 
Petzval describes as his own and new method ; 3rd — 
my homing made a lens for landscapes at the same tims 
when making another for portraits. It will be found 
afterwards that the description of the lens by 
Mr. Martin coincides exactly with the lens statea 
in the document of Prof. Petzval; that the lens 
was not found quite satisfactory was only owing, aa 
I stated already, to the circumstance that no stops 
were used ; let the new lens, as presented now, be 
used witliout them, and the same inconvenience 
regarding objects in different distances will be 
encountered. I have now to prove, that this lent 
is no other than the so called new lens of Prof. 
Petzval, although at all events in consequence of 
the most positive statements of Mr, Martin, Prof. 
Petzval must he found guilty of having shamefuuy 
spoken untruth in denying my having worked according 
to his calculations, any other lens than the one for 
taking portraits. The foUovfing is a legalized copy 
and translation of a drawing and description of two 
systems of lenses with their cttrvatures^ Jionded over 
to me by Prof, Petzval, eighteen years ago, A similar 
legalized document I have placed into the hands of 
my agents in London, Messrs. George Knight ft Co., 
for the inspection of every one, to whom I haTt 
likewise forwarded the Journal containing tb« 
controversy between Pro! Spitztr andPzo£ PvUrnl. 
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Fint double lens, consisting; of a double-convex lens of crown glass, and a double-concave lens of flint glasA 
r=86,4"' = 3" 0,4"' r=-.28,6*" =--2" 4,6"'=r r = 300'" 26" 



r = 3,00" 
1 



2 

r=— 2,37 

a 



4, 

r= 25" 

4 



The dispersing lens of compensation consisting of a double-concave lens of crown glass and a 

convexo-concave lens of flint glass. 

t:^— 86,4"*=— 7" 2,4"' r=60,8"*=4" 2,8"' r = — 126,3"'=— 10" 6,3'" r = -^,69'" =—8" 0,9' 
12 3 4 

r = — 7.11" r = 4.32" r=— 9.03" r = — 3.11" 

12 8 4 

The converging lens of compensation consisting of a convexo-concave lens of flint glass, and a 

double-convex lens of crown-glass. 

r =« 72,1'" = 6" 0,1'" r = 26,3'" = 2" 1,3 " r = 31,3'" = 2" 7,3" r = —102,8'" =—8" 6,8" 
12 3 4 

WE Certify this to be a copy of a drawing and a literal translation of 
a German document, presented to us by M. Yoigtlander. 

DR. AUG. ELHDE, Ptof. of Mathematics and Natural 
These Signatures verified, Philosophy ^ at the Collegium Carolinum, 

Brunswick, Nov. 12, 1868. DR. HERMAN SCHEEPLER. 

WILLIAM HUGH, Public Notary. 



It will be observed that, with regard to the first 
lens, the numbers marked by pencil are but a 
reduction in inches and decimal parts of an inch of 
the numbers noted in the first coliunns. which are 
expressed in twelfth parts of inches, with regard to 
the second lens, the two columns of numbers do not 
coincide, but each of them are denoting different 
eurvatures, of which I shall speak in the sequel. 

By multiplying all dimensions and curvatures as 
given in that document by 2, we get three lenses 
of 3-ins. aperture, forming two systems of lenses 
with the following curvatures : — 



FIRST LENS. 

r=6" r = r=— 4-74'* 
1 2 8 



r = 60" 

4 



r=— 14-22 



tt 



SECOND LENS. 

r=8-64" r=— 18"06 r=— 17-133 
2 8 4 

THIRD LENS. 



t> 



r= 12-166" r=4-216" 
1 2 



r=6-216 r=— 17-133" 
3 4 



The 3-ins. lens of Prof. Petzval, as presented by 
him to the public, is constructed in the same way 
and consists of the same two systems of lenses, 
perfectly identical in principle with those in the 
above document and only with some insignificant 
differences in some of the curvatures. Taking at 
first only the first and second lenses into considera- 
tion, as forming the combination for landscapes, 
whilst the first and third lensos form a combination 
for portraits, of which I shall speak afterwards, I 
beg to state that I have verified this new lens of 
Piof. Petzval and found the aperture of the second 
lens only two-thirds of that of the first, whilst in 
the drawing they are equal. The curvatures ace as 
follows : 
r=«— 14-446" r==i8-6" r==— 21" r=— 6143" 



In comparing these curvatures with those above, 
we find the following differences : — 

Ar=0-225" Ar=0-14" Ar=294" Ar==0-077" 

1 2 a 4 

Ar denoting the difference. 

With regard to the aperture of the two lenses, I 
cannot allow this to have any infiuence upon the 
principle or nature of the lenses, and it can be of 
no importance at all, because Prof. Petzval himself, 
by applying a number of stops to the seconc lens, 
alters that aperture each time he changes the stop ; 
therefore the aperture of the second lens is variable, 
whilst that of the first lens is constant. The same 
thing it is with those little differences in the cur- 
vatures, for it is obvious, that, if such differences 
could gain for the lens the name of a new lens, each 
time other materials were used, different curvatures 
according to the tabulas must be obtained, and 
therefore, as many so called new lenses might bo 
presented to the public as different materials were 
employed, whilst all these lenses ought to be 
regarded as of the same principle and resulting from 
the same theory. Every optician knows that even 
in an object glass, which demands a great deal 
more care, there are some curvatures which are 
very delicate, whilst others are not so. He knows 
that the inner curvatures, having more infiuence 
upon the spherical aberration, must strictly be 
worked according to the dimensions furnished by 
the calculation, whilst with regard to the exterior 
curvatures, which are bearing more upon the chro- 
inatical aberration, a certain scope is allowed to 
him, variations in the exterior curvatures being, 
even to a certain extent, founded upon theory, as 
the achromatism of a lens can never be obtained 
perfectly, there always remaining a secondary spec- 
trum. The calculator is therefore at liberty to 
consider exactly such colours as will suit his 
purpose, and according to his choice, he will get. 
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with the same materials and upon the same theory, 
some of the cunratures different, whilst others will 
remain the same. 

I further beg to insert here the description of the 
new lens by PzoL Petzval, deposited at the Patent 
Office in Vienna. 

The new lens consists of two achromatic lenses of 
which the first as well as the second one are again 
compounds of two parts, viz, : — a lens of crown 
glass and another of flint glass. The lens of crown 
glass of the first compound is a double-eouTex one, 
the less convez side being turned outside, whilst 
the more convex side fits exactlj in the inner part 
of a lens of fiint glass, both being cemented, this 
lens of fiint glass is double-concave, the second 
curvature bemg very little concave, so that the 
compound is very nearly plano-convex, but in fact 
being considerably convex towards the outside, 
with a slightly concave part inside. The exact 
form is seen by means of the drawing. 

** The second achromatic compound, consisting of a 
lens of crown glass and another of fiint glass with 
an aperture somewhat smaller than that of the first 
lens, is placed from this first lens at a distance 
yarying u'om one-twelfth to one-sixteenth of the 
focal length of this first lens, according to the pur- 
pose the lens is to serve for. The lens of crown glass 
18 double-concave, the most concave curvature 
being turned towards the inteiior of the apparatus, 
tiie second lens of filint glass is a meniscus, turning 
the convex part towards the interior of the camera, 
in the position and dimension seen in the drawing. 

" The dimensions of the lens are forming no pro- 
minent part of the invention, as they may be 
executed on any dimensions provided the similarity 
be already observed, and as they will all give most 
perfect pictures if executed in such a, way. 

" Joseph Fetzval, Professor." 

■ In this description there is no question about 
apertures and curvatures, only the principle is 
mentioned. This being the same in botn the 
lenses, allowed by Prof. Petzval himself, there- 
fore, according to his own declaration, his lens 
cannot be called for. To show what little influence 
those little differences can have upon the practical 
effect of the lenses, I beg leave to adduce here a 
curious incident. Upon finishing and testing a 
certain number of my 2-ins. Orthoscopic lenses, I 
found that two of these lenses gave, in the usiial 
position of the ground glass, no picture at all, but 
that the picture was a pretty good one at a consi- 
derably greater focal distance. I examined there- 
upon the different curvatures of the lenses, fancying 
that some mistake had been committed in the 
working of the lenses, and upon finding all the 
curvatures correct, I ascertained the weignt of the 
lenses and discovered that the meniscus lens, instead 
of being made of fiint glass, was made of crown 
glass. If such a difference could have no great 
influence upon the nature of the picture, what can 
then those differences in the curvatures signify } 
indeed, the second lens is a very insensitive one in 
comparison to the flrst lens ; for if in this first lens, 
for instance, the fiint glass lens was exchanged for 
another, also of flint glass, but of different density, 
the effect is entirely lost, and the whole picture is 
found covered with colors. I have forwarded- one 
of these memscuses, made of crown glass instead of 
flint glass, to Messrs. George Knight ft Co., and 
every photographer will oblige me by making the 
trial himself That any little differences in the 
curvatures have no influence upon the quality of 
the lens, may be seen from the report of the CSom» 



mittee in Scotland, who xHronoimced my lenses to 
be of the same excellency as those of Prof. Petzval ; 
yet my lenses are not worked according to the cur- 
vatures stated in the document of Prof. Petzval, 
neither are they like the curvatures of the new lens 
made by Mr. Dietzler, of course, all this regard to 
the second lens, the first one being in every case the 
same. The curvatures of my second lens are aa 
follows : — 



r = —16" 
1 



r = 8-6" 
8 



r = —22" 
8 



r = — 6" 
4 



There are no considerable difibrenees in the cur- 
vatures ; still Prof. Petzval pretends in Ms last 
letter, that I have copied his lens so well as to leave 
a difference of 3 inches between two of the curva- 
tures, which cleaily shows that Prof. Petzval is 
writing about things without having given himself, 
previously, the trouble o£ ascertaining the facts. My 
being able to ascertain in the curvature of a lem to 
some thousandth of an inch, will prove whether I 
am obliged to have recourse to so clunrsy a method 
as Prof Petzval supposes me to have employed in 
copying his lens, should the formulas, received from . 
him, not have saved me that trouble. 

Having shown that, in spite of those differences 
of the curvatures as really existed in both the lenses, 
the one, now presented as new, cannot be considered 
as such. A most extraordinary discovery I only 
made a few days ago will prove the perfect identity 
of both the lenses. Prof. Petzval having entrusted 
to me the numbers marked by pencil as those 
according to which the curvatures were to be done, 
I had of course no occasion whatever to ascertain 
whether these numbers were coinciding with those 
of the first columns, particularly after knowing that 
to be the case regarmnff the first lens ; what was 
then my surprise at finding, now, that the two 
columns of numbers denoted different eurva^ 
tures, Reducing the first column into inches and 
decimal parts of an inch and mutiplying the 
numbers we get by two, we obtain the follovnng 
curvatures :— 

r=— 14-4" r=8'466" r=— 21-049" 4=— 6-15" 
12 3 4 

the curvatures of the new lens being, as we have 
seen : 



r=— 6143 
4 



r=— 14-446 r=8-5 r=— 21 
1 .2 3 

we get therefore : 

Dr= 0-048" Dr=*=0-034" Dr=0-049 Dr=0-07 
1 2 3 4 

which proves these two lenses to be perfectly identical 
for I should think the most scrupulous person must 
allow those differences only arising from the 
execution of the lenses, and the proof is thereby 
established that Prof, Petzval, in spite of his having 
caused me to execute the lens with different ewrvatwes^ 
has already, at that time, communicated to me the very 
same eurvctture according to which his present lens ie 
worked ; it is proved that he has spoken untruth and 
preuitised exception upon the public when presenting 
his lens as the result of a new calculation, I am quite 
at a loss to guess what may have induced Prof. 
Petzval to practice such mysticism upon himself 
me, and all those persons in expectation of the new 
lens for landscapes, when already at that time he 
was in possession of it, in spite of which he suffered 
the world to feel the want oi it for seventeen years, 
The identity of the two lenses throws another 
yery singular Ught twon him4 Having heard Prof. 
Petzval repeatedly deny my working accoiPdans to 
his calculotions on accotrnx of the want of those 
indispensaUe tabulas, we meethm with twol«iis«B 
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of fats, one made Bevmvtem years later than tlie other, 
by two different eptidant and, of oourge, of quite 
differetut nuUeriaUf but both vnth exactly the eame 
eurvaturea, which proyes to eridence, for a second 
time, that Prof. Petayal hoe not made use himaelfof 
Jiia own tabula*, in spite of their often mentioned 
necessity. 

What must we think of Prof. Petzval when 
comparing that fact with the following passage in 
one of his letters : ^* Perhaps in a whole century 
opticid glass is not produced twice of the same 
identity. Therefore the calculator is obliged to 
extend his calculations oyer all descriptions of 
crown and flint glass," &c., &c. 

There is in the English language, such a word as 
humbug. It is certainly not a yery polite one, yet 
there are occasions where it may appear well 
applied, and could not easily be replaced by 
anoth^ expression. 

I shall now pass on to Prof. Petzyal's lens for 
portraits. 

We haye seen that the first lens of the combi- 
nation for landscapes as well as portraits ot Prof. 
Petzval is the same as that stated in the document. 

I shall now examine his third lens, forming the 
second lens of the combination for portraits of 
which the curvatures are found as follows : — 

r=12-l«6" r = 4-216'* r = 8-216" r = — 17-662" 
12 3 4 

Comparing these ciirvatures with those resulting 
firom the document and stated preyiously, it will be 
seen, that aleo this lena is exactly the same as the 
corresponding one in the document, with only this 
difference in one of the curvatures, 

Ar = 0-689" 
4 
which shows that also the portrait combination of 
Prof. Petzyal is no new one, but exactly like mine. 
Be it observed that in the drawing the second pair 
of lenses are in direct contact, while all my lenses 
had, from the first moment, been s^arated by a 
ring. Prof. Petzval and I finding that, by tnis 
ring, we could compensate some errors, which must 
have taken place in the calculation. As theory did 
not demand such a separation, as we see from the 
drawing, and, as the second pair of lenses in the 
new portrait-lens of Prof. Petzval are separated in 
a like manner, I consider myself fully authorized to 
say that this lens cannot oe the result of anew 
calculation. Indeed* it would be a veiy stranee 
coincidence of circumstances, if two lenses, made 
according to two different theories, within 17 years, 
of quite different materials, should haye the same 
curvatures with the sole exception of a difference 
in one of them, and that in both lenses the same means 
to compensate an error should have been adopted. 
I can perfectly well account for the circumstance 
of one of the curvatures differing. This lens has 
'been made of crown glass of a greenish color and 
of different density. To correct that difference, one 
of the curvatures was changed a little, and, for the 
same puxxMwe, the lenses were also a little more 
separated than mine are. I invite every photogra- 
pher in possession of this new lens made by Mr. 
Dietzler, to exchange this second pair of lenses for 
the second pair of one of my S-ins. lenses, and he 
will improve the lens somewhat, for he will get 
more light and rather more flatness of field. 

If I am well informed, Pxof. Petzval has proved 
to the Academy at Vienna, in consequence of my 
memorial, that nis new lens is the result of a new 
combination. We haye seen how far this can haye 



been Uie case ; but eren allowing it to be a fact, he 
cannot make me change my view on this subject; 
Prof. Petzval has not presented to the Academy 
his calculations, but only the lens, as the result 
of it ; therefore this lens, being neither new Ia 
principle nor in construction cannot be called new. • 
The way by which Prof. Petzval had arrived at 
the same former result may be new, but this eaa&ot 
vindicate for him the right to transfer that name to 
the object itself, as we may arrive at the same end 
by a multitude of different ways, and as we have 
not to do with mechanical speculations, howeyer new 
and interesting they may be, but with sl practiced 
object. If Prof. Petzval had presented his new lens 
as an improvement or as a revival of his former 
calculation, and, if he had mentioned, at the same 
time, as he was in truth and honor bound to do, 
that a lens had formerly been made on the same 
principle by me according to his calculations, no 
protest nor controversy would have been possiUe 
on my part, and the merits of Prof. Petzval, as to 
that new lens, would have remained the same. So 
far the question whether the lens may be regarded 
as new or not, seems to be decided, but this quee* 
tion has still another side more important to me. 
Prof. Petzval has denied my even knowing the new 
lens ; he has accused me of saying untruths, and of 
deceiving the public by pretending to have made 
such a lens according to his calculation at the time 
already mentioned, all with the malignant purpose 
of impairing my character. The proofs I have 
given for aU I have stated would, indeed, save me 
the trouble of any further comments, the facts 
speaking sufficiently for themselves, and I fear that 
by my long discussion, I have already bestowed 
upon Prof. Petzval and his conduct more import* 
tancethan he really deserves; howeyer, it is my 
earnest desire to bnng, by all means, this angry 
controyersy to a close, the more so, as I feel neither 
the desire nor the inclination to ward off those new 
attacks, with which my adversary may assail me 
&om his inexhaustible store of malioe, calumniation 
and sophistry, in spite of all the facts I have stated. 
It must therefore be my desire to prove them in a 
legal way, and to that effect I should, at once, 
proceed against Prof . Petzval in Vienna, but having 
been informed by my attorney there of tiie impossi- 
bility of this proceeding on account of Prof. Petzval 
not haying attacked me in Vienna, I must adopt 
such measures as to force him to proceed against 
me, and it is with this particular view that I puolicly 
denounce him to be a liab and calvmniatok, in 
PABTicuLAK reference to his denials of my having 
received from him the document referred to and, 
therefore, of my having known the lens in question, 
in wMch points I have proved, that he has been 
lying and calumniating. I think I have left to 
Prof. Petzval, in order to ward off this insult, no 
alternative but proceeding against me, which I shall 
expect him to do in Brunswick. Should he content 
himself only vrith writing letters in the style of his 
former ones, instead of clearing himself of my 
charge, any honorable man will be able to draw his 
conclusions u^on such proceeding and must shrink 
from coming mto contact with a man, who puts ujp 
with such an insult. Being much afraid, that, in 
spite of all this. Prof. Petzval will not proceed 
against me, but rather try to screen himself behind 
some pretence or other» such perhaps, as he 
alleged viz., that the dispensation ot jttstice in cases 
of intellectuid property is very expensive, my purse 
is offered t» him, inasmuch as / pledge ?ierewith my 
word to pay all the expenses of his law-suit agomst 
me in case he should he able to proye that I am not 
1 inp9$se$non of that decumeni. 
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The conduct of Prof. Petzral is ao very strange 
that many a man raises with me the question how 
hie will escape the public censure, when in case of a 
law suit, the document will he produced against 
him, aa well as in case he should avoid proceeding 
against me, as I have challenged him to do. 
Should he dare to disown his hand-writing the docu- 
tnent not being signed f For that event my measures 
are already taken, that paper having been presented 
only a short time ago, to some persons of high 
scientific standing in Vienna, who have recognised 
it aa written by Prof, Petzval, and who have engaged 
their promise to certify in case of necessity this 
recognition upon oath. The only answer to this 
query is that Prof. Petzval knows he only runs the 
xisk of being regarded by some persons more in the 
light, in which he already appears to those, who 
know his transaction with Mr. Waibel, his contro- 
versy with Prof. Spitzer, and his conduct towards 
me. He is much like a man who has nothing more 
to lose, but in staking all on one card, is playing 
" va-banque," his sole object being to suppress, by 
any means, my competition. In England some 
comments have already transpired against me, some 
persons not having found it credible that an 
optician like me should have known such a lens for 
■o long a time ; the authority of Prof. Petzval has 
been considered of sufficient weight against me, 
and so on. I allow that appearances were against 
me, and must find it excusable that many a man 
oould not suppose Prof. Petzval, in his position, 
acting in such a manner towards me ; yet I cannot 
conceal that these comments have been to me a 
aouroe of deep and bitter mortification, considering 
my social position and the perfect justice of my 
cause. I have however, the satisfaction that already 
one of those gentlemen, who had commented against 
me, after having seen my first answer to Prof. 
Petzval's letter, expressed in a private letter, his 
regret at having hurt my feelings, and I hope that 
now, as all the facts are known, the public cannot 
waver in whose favor to pronounce the verdict. I 
deeply regret to have been obliged to divulge to the 
public the private character of a man, to whom the 
photographic world is certainly much indebted, but 
no other alternative was left to me, my honor having 
been at stake. Whatever may be the merits of my 
adversary, every man of honor must feel with me 
that these cannot entitle him to have acted in so 
m^n and despicable a manner towards me. 
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Brunswick, November, 1858. 



ON THE THEORY OF THE 

DAGUERREOTYPE. 

To the Editor of Photographic Notes, 

Dbab Sib,— In the article " Daguerreof ype," 
of your Photographic Dictionary^ I find the 
following passage :— " The theory of this process is 
4M> exceedingly obscure and uncertain that at 
present any attempt at explanation of it mast 
involve much that is hypothetical. The sensitive 
film is supposed to be Ht first in an amorphous 
state, but to be chrystallized and roughened by 
ithe action of light. The mercurial vapour adheres 
to this roughened surface and forms the lights of 
the picture by amalgamating with the silver. The 
iodine and bromine are removed by the hypo-sul- 
phite of soda..., Such appears to be 

. the theory of this very beautiful process." 



Perhaps I might fiurly oondnde from the abovt 
passages, that the explanation which I gave some 
fifteen years ago of the formation of the Daguerreaa 
image has not found more favour in your eyesthaa 
it did in those of " M. Daguerre" himself; but I 
would rather believe that the three papers which I 
presented to the " Academy of Sciences" on that 
subject, buried as they are in the voluminons 
Comptes Sendus of that learned Society, have 
not come beneath your notice. No facts which 
have since come to my knowledge, have awakened 
any misgivings in my mind, as to the soundness of 
my views. They have explained for me all known 
phenomena, and they have sug^gtsted new fields of 
experimental research ; and I have some hope that 
I shall make you a convert to a theory, which is at 
least as plain, as simple, and as elementary, as the 
theory to which you allude is obscure, abstruse 
and transcendendal. 

The following are the simple facts on which my 
theory relies : 

1. When a piece of pure metallic silver is exposed 
to the action of an atmosphere containing iodine in 
solution, the surface of the metal is tarnished or 
encrusted by what might be designated, by analogy, 
as an iodide rust. This rust, porous, amorphous, 
and of pale yellow colour, absorbs and retaius a 
certain amount of atmospheric air, of aqueous 
vapour, and of pure uncorabined iodine. 

2. When pure amorphous iodide of silver is 
exposed to the action of mercurial vapour, the latter 
is absorbed, and the double affinity of the mercury, 
both for iodine and silver overcomes the affinity by 
which these two elements are bound together ; and 
an iodide of mercury and a silver amalgam are 
formed. But, when the iodide of silver retains 
mechanically pure and uncombioed iodine in excess, 
iodide of mercury is formed by the direct action oi 
the iodine ; and between these two Haloids, iodide 
of mercury and iodide of silver, no further reaction 
can take place. 

3. All halogene elements are alike chairacterized 
by an affinity, more or less strongly marked, for 
hydrogen, and a consequent tendency to form 
hydracids at the expense of any oreanic substance 
or any hydrogenated compound with which they 
may be brought into contact. It would appear 
however that this tendency to combine with 
hydrogen cannot result in actual combination 
without the presence of light ; and the quantity of 
hydracid formed is ceteres paribus proportional to 
the intensity of the light and the duration of iti 
action. In this respect however the halogene 
substances with which the photographer is most 
concerned, iodine, bromine, and chlorine, differ 
widely one from the other. The affinity of iodine 
for hydrogen is weak: the combination can only 
take place under the influence of the most 
refrangible rays of the spectrum, those situated 
below the double band F of Frauenhofer: the 
hydracid formed is unstable f and it is said that it 
may be again resolved into its component elements 
of iodine and hydrogen, under the influence of the 
least refrangible rays. The aflinities of bromine 
and chlorine for hydrogen are far more strongly 
marked : the combination takes place, though with 
widely differing intensity, under th© impact of all 
the different rays, and the acids fbrnaed are stable. 
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A^ain, the nature of the organic compound, with 
which the halogene element is brought into contact, 
appears to be of some importance: thus, iodine 
dissolves slowly in alcohol, and the formation of 
iodhydric acid is gradual in the extreme ; in essence 
of turpentine or essential oil of lavender, the 
rapidity of the combination amounts to explosion ; 
whilst, on the other hand, if a few drops of 
bromine are poured into a small quantity of alcohol 
the formation of the bromhydric acid is so violent 
as to project the liquid in all directions and 
seriously to endanger the eyesight of the experi- 
mentalist. 

These are the leading facts on which my theory 
of the formation of the Daguerrean image is 
founded. I have purposely refrained from offering 
any illustrations, as your readers will find them at 
every page of your Photographic Dictionary. Let 
us now see how they can be made available for my 
purpose. 

Besides its more generally known constituents, 
oxygen, nitrogen, carbonic acid and aqueous vapor, 
our atmosphere contains another element, towards 
which the investigations of science have been as 
yet but partially directed. I allude to that organic 
matter, which, poured forth into the atmosphere 
under the form of a volatile or essential oil, from 
the respiratory organs and the skins of animals, 
from the leaves and petals of plants, and from 
vegetable and animal matter in every stage of de- 
composition, is there more completely oxidized, and 
is again thrown down under the form of a wax or 
resin on all the surfaces which are freely exposed 
to the action of the air, and to which it forms a 
protecting varnish. In our domestic economy this 
organic matter is but too familiar to us : it dims 
the transparency of our window panes, deadens the 
lustre of our mirrors, and tarnishes the brilliancy 
of all the polished surfaces on which it is deposited. 
Physiologists and Sanitarians are seeking in it the 
vehicle by which epidemic and infectious' diseases 
are wafted about and propagated, and by them its 
nature and properties have already been submitted 
to investigation and analysis ; and physicists, we 
have no duubt, will some day find in this same 
natural varnish an easy explanation of many 
anomalous phenomena : thus, the images of Moser, 
attributed by him to the somewhat obscure agency 
of invisible light, were shewn by M. Eizeau to 
depend on the transfer of this organic matter from 
one surface to another. 

The adhesion, or the non-adhesion of the deposi- 
ted metal on the cathode or mould, an uncertainty 
of no small importance to electrotypists, — the 
unequal action of acids used in etching upon 
metallic surfaces ; — the disposition of metallic 
surfaces themselves now to retain, and now to repel 
liquids, and the singular optical phenomena they 
present when the breath is condensed upon them ; 
these and many other as yet imperfectly explained 
phenomena will perhaps some day find an easy 
explanation in the presence or absence, the compo- 
sition, the thickness, and the unequal distribution 
of this same atmospheric varnish. Rather must it 
be believed that this varnish can be removed by 
the chemical agency of dilute acids, or by the mere 
abrasion of the polishing pads. The abstract 
surface of the geometrician " length and breadth 



without thickness " is not the surface with which 
the physicist or the photographer has to deal. Our 
surfaces, be they of metal, glass, or porcelain, must 
all be considered as thin layers or strata of a more 
or less p( rous substance in which this organic 
matter is absorbed, and from which it can be 
removed only by incineration or carbonization: 
incinerati >n, if the surface be heated to a tempera- 
ture of 500^ over a spirit-lamp or a charcoal 
brazier: carbonization, when a saturated solution 
of caustic potash is boiled, evaporated to degrees, 
and the residue fused on the surface. 

There is reason to believe that the existence and 
properties of this substance were not unknown to 
the modest and sagacious "Niepce", to whose 
great merits as originator and founder of the 
heliographic art in all its branches, a due meed of 
praise has never yet been awarded. Indeed I have 
been informed that the accidental observation of an 
effect attributed by him to this cause first drew his 
attention to the action of light on thin organic 
films extended on highly polished surfaces. Be 
this as it may, however, it is certain that M. 
Daguerre, whom Niepce, during his lifetime, had. 
initiated into all his secrets, and to whom at his 
death he entrusted his papers, was perfectly aware 
of the existence of this element in the atmosphere, 
and of its inevitable presence in the sensitive 
coating of his silver plates ; but he appears totally 
to have misapprehended the very important part 
which it there performs; at least, he strongly 
repudiated the idea that the formation of the 
Daguerrean image could in anywise be attributed 
to the action of light on organic matter. Perhaps 
this was in Daguerre the result of scientific con- 
viction : perhaps he was unwilling to admit that 
the admirable process which he named and claimed 
as exclusively his own, was in reality bound by so 
strong a link of affinity to those earlier and far 
inferior processes which he had received from his 
friend and master. 

M. Daguerre has never told the world by what 
steps he was led to his marvellous discovery, and 
we can only conjecture the clue by which a man, 
so strangely ignorant of the first rudiments of 
chemistry and physics, was guided through the 
intricate mazes of these most delicate reactions. 

A highly-polished Daguerreotype plate then 
must be considered as a thin layer of silver, 
amorphous, and eminently porous, on which the 
atmosphere has deposited an organic substance 
which the pores of the metal have absorbed and 
which the action of the polishing pad has extended 
in a thin, even, continuous, homogeneous and 
transparent film, over the surface of the metal. 
The dilute acids can but have removed the soluble 
metallic particles; and the velvet buffers, loaded 
with powdered charcoal, must have added to, rather 
than taken from, the organic coating of the plate, 
for, it must be remembered, that vegetable charcoal 
is the most powerful absorbent of atmospheric 
organic matter which we possess. When the 
plate thus prepared, is exposed to the action of 
iodine, the organic film becomes rapidly impregnated 
with its vapor, whilst the surface of the underlying 
silver is transformed into a layer of iodide, eacn 
molecule of which is, as it were, surrounded by an 
atmosphere of uncombined iodine. The action of the 
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light on the film thns iodized is simple in the 
extreme : it transforms the iodine into an hydracid 
at the expense of the organic matter, in which it is 
dissolved ; whilst the iodhydric acid thus formed 
takes up the uncomhined iodine of the mineral layer 
beneath. Thus the image formed by the lens is 
permanently impressed on the sensitive film, the 
shadows being represented by pure iodhydric acid, 
and the quantity of acid formed being exactly 
proportional to the local intensity of the light. 

The metallic vapor which ascends from the 
heated surface of the mercury bath is condensed 
by the colder surface of the silver plate into 
minute globules; and these, penetrating the 
outward or organic film, are brought into contact 
with the iodiJe of silver beneath ; wherever that 
iodide still retains uncomhined iodme the contact is 
but mediate and indirect ; for the metallic globules 
are at once encrusted with a coating of iodide which 
interposes between the mercury and the iodide of 
silver, and at once arrests all future chemical action : 
but, wherever the iodide of silver has been denuded 
by the impact of light of its protecting atmosphere 
or iodine, the contact of the metallic globules with 
the iodide is direct and immediate ; and the twofold 
affinity of the mercury is called into action : the 
iodide of silver yields up its iodine to the mercury, 
and the formation of iodide of mercury, and the 
amalgamation of the reduced silver are the result. 
Finally, the solution of hypo-sulphite of soda 
dissolves out of the sensitive film both the uncom- 
hined iodine and the haloids of silver and mercury, 
and nothing is left on the surface of the plate but 
an unaltered varnish in the blacks, and, in the 
lights, altered organic matter, reduced silver, and 
silver amalgam. This is the Daguerrean image. 

The familiar process of soldering or tinning 
copper offers a simple illustration of these chemical 
reactions. If you place a small piece of tin on a 
clean and bright cupper plate and heat the plate in 
the flame of a spirit lamp, as the temperature rises 
a thin iridescent film of cupric oxyide, will be 
formed, which will expand in concentric rings over 
the surface of the plate. When the melting point 
of tin is attained, that metal will assume the liquid 
form, but instead of flowing like a liquid over the 
Burface of the copper, it will gather itself up in 
globules, as though repelled, and constrained to 
Smit its contact with the underlying metal to a 
single point. Now let a few gruins of powdered 
resin, be sprinkled over the two metals : the cupric 
oxide will at once be reduced by the deoxvdizing 
agency of the organic matter, and, in an instant, 
the globule of tin will spread itself out like a liquid 
which has burst the pouch which contained it —and 
the tinning process is complete. But if, before expo* 
sing the plateof copper to the action of heat its surface 
has been melted with a weak solution of chloride 
of ammonia, the oxide of copper would be replaced 
by a chloride of the same metal. In this case, as 
soon as the tin assumes the liquid form, the two- 
fold affinity of that metal for chlorine and copper 
will be called into play. The copper will yield its 
chlorine to the tin and the tin will at once combine 
with the reduced metal. 

I need hardly point out the analogy which exists 
between these reactions and the origin which I have 
ventured to assign to the Daguerrean image. It 



must not however be concluded from that analogy 
that I consider the presence of organic matter as 
absolutely indispensable. Such is not the case. 
As a matter of fact, organic, matter is always 
present, in the sensitive film ; but, it must be 
remembered that, even if it were possible to free 
the surface of the silver from all foreign matter, 
and to expose it, chemically pure, to the action 
of iodine the iodide of silver thus formed would 
still retain both aqueous vapour, and uncomhined 
iodine; and that aqueous vapour, however small 
its quantity, would afford an ample supply of 
hydrogen for the required reaction, so large is the 
equivalent of iodine (126), as compared to that of 
hydrogen (1 ), I shall perhaps at some future time have 
occasion to shew that one-hundred-thousandth part 
of a grain of aqueous vapour would suffice for the 
formation of the Daguerrean image over a surface of 
twelve square inches. But if organic matter is not 
essential to the formation of the image, it tends, at 
least, greatly to its perfection : for, to the combi- 
nation of organic matter with the reduced silver or 
the silver amalgam, is due that purple tint which 
so greatly enhances the beauty of the whites : 
whilst its action, as a simple mechanical screen in 
the blacks of the image, prevents the condensed 
globules of mercury from accumulating on the 
iodide of silver, and thus overpowering the feeble 
obstacle which the iodide of mercury opposes to the 
affinities of that metal. That such is the twofold 
action of the organic matter is clearly shewn by 
those proofs in which effective means have been 
taken to reduce that element to a minimum : the 
image is still formed as usual, but the lights are 
faint, meagre, shadowy and lead-colored, whilst the 
blacks, after a slight exposure to the mercury, 
become blanched and apparently dusted overly a 
grey powder which totally destroys their lustre and 
transparency. 

It is possible that some other agency besides 
those which I have pointed out may contribute in 
some measure to the final result, thus : as silver is 
an eminently porous metal it may be presumed 
that the silver plate itself exercises on the iodide of 
silver and the mercury a catalytic action which 
calls into play their mutual affinities, as a plate 
of platinum will determine, even in the dark, the 
combination of hydrogen with chlorine which has 
been previously exposed to solar light. Or it may 
be presumed that the molecules of iodide of silver 
themselves, formed as they are, beneath a superin* 
cumbent layer of varnish, are retained in a non- 
natural axial position, from which they are freed 
only by the partial disintegration of that varnish 
by the action of light, and are thus rendered more 
amenable to the reducing agency of the mercury. 
Again it may be argued, that the mercury itself, in 
its passage from the metallic bath to the surface of 
the plate, is iodized, and that this oxide is reduced 
only where it is brought into contact with the 
hydracid formed by the action of light. These and 
many other purely hypothetical, causes, may 
undoubtedly be pointed out as contributing more 
or less to the formation of the Daguerrean image ; 
but, if indeed they have any real existence, their 
influence, I feel convinced, can only be secondary, 
the true explanation of that beautiful phenomenon 
will be found in that- physical constitutioa of the 
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Daguerrean sensitive film, and those simple chemi- 
cal reactions which have been described above, and 
which may be briefly summed thus : 

1. The Daguerrean sensitive film is essentially | 
composed of two distinct layers, an upper or outer • 
laver of organic matter, and an under layer of iodide 
of silver. Both are equally impregnated with free 
uncombined iodine. 

2. The action of light converts iodine, contained 
in the upper layer, into iodhydric acid at the 
expense of its organic matter; and the hydracid 
thus formed takes up an equivalent of iodine from 
the mineral beneath. 

3. The minute globules of mercury which are 
condensed on the surface of the film are absorbed 
into it, and are thus converted into iodide of mer- 
cury, either by the free iodine which that film still 
retains, or, where the free iodine has been converted 
into an hydracid by the iodide of silver itself, the 
silver yielding its iodine to the stronger affinity 
of the mercury, becoming amalgamated, and thus 
constituting the lights and the half- tints of the 
image. 

I am fully aware how unavailing such an ex po- 
sition must be to carry conviction to the mind of 
the reader, unaccompanied as it is by any of the 
collateral circumstances which alone would give it 
weight, but I have been unwilling to intrude at too 
great a length upon the patience of your readers 
a subject which appears far more important to me 
than it probably will to them. If time and space 
were allowed me I could shew bow all those 
phenomena, which may be considered as secondary 
m the formation of the Daguerrean image, and 
which, the theoiicians of Photography have in 
genaral passed over in mute despair, unable as they 
were to square them with their hypotheses, present 
themselves on the contrary, as the natural and self 
evident consequences of the constitution which I I 
^ have assigned to the Daguerrean film, and the 
action which light exercises upon it. I here allude 
more especially to the action of iodine, bromine, 
and chlorine, in restoring the sensitive film to its 
integrity after it has been exposed to the action of 
light : to the greatly increased sensibility produced 
by chlorine and bromine in the iodized film : to 
the phenomena of hyper-bromiEation, commonly 
designated as the fog, or the veil of bromine ; to 
the cyanization of the high lights, by once exposure 
improperly called the solarizatiou of the proof ; and 
to many other phenomena, which I need not here 
enumerate. But you will at once perceive that 
this theory suggests a modus operandi differing 
widely from that generally in use, and reeommendea 
in most treatises on this subject. The first, the 
most important, and the most difficult operation of 
the Daguerreotype process assumes an entirely 
different aspect : its only object is no longer to 
remove from a metallic surface every trace of 
foreign matter, so as to expose theisilver chemically 
pure to the action of the iodine, but also, and rather 
to extend over that pure silver surface a thin and 
even film of well selected varnish, on whose proper- 
ties, chemical, physical, and optical, the beauty of 
the future image will in the main depend. How 
this object could be attained^ I endeavoured to 
•hew in a short paper preseoted to tbe Aoademy of 



Sciences in 1843. Subsequent experience has 
taught me to modify in some of its details the 
method I then recommended though it has but the 
more confirmed the theory on which that method 
was founded. If you will allow me, I will describe 
minutely, in a subsequent number of the PhotO' 
graphic Notes the process which I have for some 
years followed. To such of your readers as may 
wish to make themselves masters of the most 
perfect, the most scientific, and the most beautiful 
of all photographic processes, it will, I think, 
commend itself for the simplicity and obvious 
directnehTS of the means employed, the logical 
sequence of the operations, the constancy and the 
perfection of the results. Let them not however 
indulge the hope that any method can lead to 
unfailing success. I for one, know of no means 
by whidi unskilful, or ill-trained hands can be 
taught to perform, without reiterated failures, the 
most delicate operation of modern chemistry ; and 
those Photographers who boast that they never 
fail would perhaps by less partial judges be thought 
never to succeed. If my own experience has taught 
me anything, it is, that a very small per centage of 
faultless proofs is all that can be looked for ; and, 
even this result can be attained only by untiring 
patience, by the roost fastidious attention to details 
the most minute, by the constant habit of scrutini- 
zing every stage of the process by the light of its 
own peculiar tests, by allowing no phenomenon to 
pass unexplained, and lastly, by considering no 
explanation valid which does not place the pheno- 
menon under the complete control of the operator 
—to produce or avoid it at will. 

Yours, very truly, 

Bblfielb Lbfeybb. 
Uplands, Exeter, Nov.2ist, 1858. 



POUNCY'S CARBON PROCESS. 

We insert the following letter at the 
partictilar request of Mr. Pouncy. It appears 
that he has been playing off upon Mr. Crookes 
a practical joke, by adding some brickdust and 
flour of sulphur to the carbon, then taking a 
print with this mixture, smearing it over with 
white of egg, and passing it off successfully 
upon our unsuspecting contemporary for a 
silver print. 

When the "News" was started, Mr. Pouncy 
was invited to become an agent, and to 
contribute to its columns. He has replied by 
palming off upon the Editor a print in 
brickdust for one in silver. That gentleman, 
after patting Mr. Pouncy encouragingly upon 
the back, has now turned the tables against 
him, and every fresh number of the " News " 
contains an anonymous letter against " Per- 
manent Printing," " Carbon Printing," and 
the like. These occupy space in that Journal 
harmlessly if not amusingly, and if the readers 
of it are fiatisfie^lt so are we. 
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And now we leave Mr. Pouncy to tell his 
own story in his own way. [Ed. P. N.] 

THE CABBON FBOCESS. 

To the Editor of Photographic Notes, 

Deab Sib, — Having acted by your advice in 
making public my practical discoveries, and their 
ultimate improvement, to the Subscribers only to 
the Publication Fund, I have extreme pleasure in 
announcing to you the gratifying success which 
has hitherto attended this step, and the compli- 
mentary acknowledgements received from all 
quarters, and from the most competent authorities, 
certifying fully the triumph of the mode of 
manipulation I have propounded, as well as attesting 
the satisfactory nature of the results attained by it. 
Amongst others, H.R.H. the Prince Consort has 
seen, and expresses himself in the most flattering 
terms of the Carbon prints, through the medium of 
Dr. Becker ; and from His Royal Highness having 
further honored me with his commands for materials, 
I have every reason to believe that it is his intention 
to test the process practically. Mr. Brown, a 

Eractical photographer, of Newcastle upon-Tyne, 
as likewise written to me, afler having been afforded 
an opportunity of strictly investigating the details of 
the process and its results, amply apologising for 
his previous scepticism, and enthusiastically entering 
into the practical adoption of the process, to which 
he now gives his unreserved confidence. I have 
every reason to believe, that amongst the highly 
distinguished personages who intend operating 
practically are the Countess of Rosse, (Lady of the 
celebrated astronomer), and Lord Alfred Churchill. 

Whilst these, and many other testimonials, not 
less flattering because proceeding from more strictly 

Srofessional sources, continue daily, and I may say 
ourly, to flow in upon me, so that I can hardly 
supply materials fast enough to meet the demand, 
I must confess myself entirely puzzled to account 
for the conduct of the London Photographic 
Society, and more especially of a Mr. Crookes, who 
was ita Secretary, as both profess to be devoted to 
the advancement of photographic art, and both have 
had unusual opportunities of attesting what my 
process was able to effect. Yet both have embraced 
every opportunity of casting doubt or even con- 
demnation upon it, because I was not prepared, 
perhaps, to tnrow myself upon their mercy, or to 
make either of them the medium of giving my 
invention to the public. 

1. This Mr. Crookes for example, while Secretary 
of the Society, professed his utter inability to decide 
whether my prints were Carbon or not; at the 
same time, that, with what I must call great 
dishonesty, he, although refusing to publish all that 
was said with reference to them at the meeting of 
the Society which I attended in London, 6th April, 
1858, felt no scruple in publishing the direct 
falsehood, that a long discussion had taken place 
respecting the probable process and the chances of 
permanency. Need I say that I confide so entirely, 
even at this moment, on the good faith of the 
Subscribers who alone have obtained information 
regarding the practijsal details, that no discussion 



whatever is likely to be entered into of this sort ; 
and as to the chances of permanency in carbon, — 
those only who own themselves unable to say 
whether carbon is carbon, like Mr. Crookes, will 
attempt to call that in question. 

2. This Mr. Crookes, in his Photographic News, 
started after he had left the Society, seemed, at 
first, inclined to pursue the same obstinate and 
ignorant course towards me; but, in pity for the 
man's blindness, I wrote a letter to his paper, 
offering to produce before him a Carbon priut by 
my process, and a silver print from the same nega- 
tive, that he might decide for himself of what my 
process' was capable. Tou, who know this well, 
will readily believe me when I tell you that I had 
no difficulty in actually deceiving Mr. Crookes for a 
time, (and until I chose to enlighten him), by 
allowing him to believe a Carbon print to be silver. 
Mr. Crookes did not know, and could not tell, the 
one from the other — literally, he mistook the 
carbon print for silver ! 

2. This Mr. Crookes behaved to me, after being 
thus brought to the lash, with, as I consider, still 
greater dishonesty, in not acknowledging to the 
world, as he had promised to do, that the effects 
attainable with my Carbon, were of equal delicacy 
and indeed not capable of being distinguished, even 
by authorities infallible as Mr. Crookes, from those 
produced by nitrate of silver. He still had the 
meanness, when saying anything of my prints, to 
affect to doubt their being Carbon. Of course, 
there is always one supposition — the most charitable 
construction that could be put upon such conduct— 
that Mr. Crookes labored under incompetency and 
inability to decide, that, what the Times of Aug. 7 
had, on the authority of the Bulletin de la Socidtd 
Ihrangaise de Photographies pronounced to be 
"the legitimate results of Carbon — they have 
resisted a long immersion in concentrated nitric or 
hydro'chloric acids, in aqua-regalis, in cyanide of 
potassium, in cyanide of potassium strengthened 
with iodide, and lastly, in alkaline sulphurets, — not 
one of which powerful agents influenced them in the 
least." — were Carbonprints! But with submission, 
I am muck afraid that the real want of ability 
under which Mr. Crookes labors, is the want of 
ability to speak the truth I 

4. This Mr. Crookes moreover has rendered 
himself memorable in the history of my discovery, 
by professing to have an original print of Mr. FoU 
Talbot's, some fifteen years old, wnich he pretended 
it was his intention to produce for the purpose of 
showing that the Talbotype, or photography in its 
infancy, produced results as good as the first results 
obtained by my process. Neither has that first print 
of Mr. Pox Talbot's been forthcoming, nor has 
Mr. Crookes had the honesty to publish my letter 
which I addressed to him on the subject, on 
receiving from the portfolio of a friend in Dorches- 
ter, where it had been as carefully as possible 
preserved, and describing to Mr. Crookes the now 
invisible condition of a print of Mr. Fox Talbot's 
of " Orleans on the Loire, 1843." 

I would not have troubled you with these vagariei 
of Mr. Crookes, but that I am persuaded he means 
mischiefj and has 9k Hxed purpose of shinderiog ms 
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ftnd mj proceis, althon^h I sincerely hope I mij 
not be ander thit neceMity of administering to him 
any fiirthet oflBtigation, which is etnineullj dis- 
tHBt«ful to mvaeif. And I am happy to know, by 
the letter I hare alladed to from Newcastle, and 
from others competent to judge, that those who now 
KNOW my process are satisfied with it. I am aW 
glad to learn that phot iigraphera are turning their 
attention to the important Buhjeet of Printing in 
Carbon. But allow me to remind yon, that up bo 
the present time absolutely MO pbibtb HiVS bkkh 
PBODDCSD EXCEPT BT UY PBOCESB. 

Yoort faUhfolly, 

JOH2f POUHCT. 

Dorchester, Nor. 27th, 1S58. 



J. Lugg, Tavnton. Pyroiyline is not in its 
nature ncid; but the rapid diacolonition and 
deterioration of iodized collodion is frequently duo 
in great meaeure to the pyroiyline not having been 
thoionghlj washed and the whole of the free acid 
removed from it. Some persons wash it in warm 
water to which soda is added, and then thoroughly 
in many changes of cold water. [Ed. P. N.J 



W. H. S. Cyanide of potaasium will rednce tbe 
densest paper negatiTe to any extent. TTBa a weak 
solution, and that very carefully. 

[Ed. p. N.] 

" Vireaeent." Please send yont address ; we cut 
give jou better adviue by private letter. 

[Ed. p. N.] 

" Dr. Niuh." See the leader of this nnmber, for 
a quick process. Perhapa a small positive taken 
with Voigtlandet's quickest lens, upon awatch glass 
might be enlarged : but the matter U full of diffi. 
culties to the present stale of the art. Shall wo 
insert your letter, and put the question to our 
leaders generally i 

[Ed. p. N.] 



^g° The Communicaiiimt of W. R. Sedgffield; 
" Biy Collodion s" J.L.Fysht W.Tudor 
Mahlcy; S. R. Sele ; Mesm-a. Maithewt, 
Charing Cross; W. Brunton; Captain 
Baxter ; and others, leill receive attention 



WHOLESALE & RETAIL PHOTOQSAFHIC DEPOT. 
Elisha lUauder, 98, Snow Hill, Birmingham. 



STEREOSCOPIC 



CASES & FRAMES 



MOST COSTLY 



CHEAPER SORTS. 



WuTsnted CHEMICALS and APPARATUS. Albumenized and other Papera. Mahogany 
Priamatic Stereoscopea, 12b. per dozen ; and everj article reqnired in Photogiaphy . 

For Price Lista, apply to E. MANDER. Sole Agent in the Biatdct for Keith's, Lee's, and 
Manson'a Poaitive Collodions ; and in England, for Martin's Poaitiae Collodion and Cola'a Lenaee. 

I> H O T O O- K. .A. IP H -sr. 



MESSRS, OTTBWILL & Co., 

■WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 

PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERA MANUFACTURERS, 

24, CHARLOTTE STREET, CALEDONIAN ROAD, 

ISLINGTOff. 

tt- ILLUSTRATED CATALOQUES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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OPTICAL AND PHOTOGRAPHIC WAKEHOVSE, 

30, St. Enoch Square^ Glasgow. 

John Spencer begs to inform the Trade and Photographic Artists, that every article in 
connection with Photography may be obtained at the above address. 

Cases, Trays, Frames, Passe-Paxtouts, &c., of English, American, Prench and German manufacttire. 
All qualities kept in Stock, from the lowest-priced to the most expensive. Sole Agent in Scotland for 
M. Yallantin's Lenses. All sizes in Stock, both for Views and Portraits. 

Photographic Notes, Photographic News, Liverpool and Manchester Photographic Joumal|i 
Stereoscopic Magazine, Photographic Art Journal, and every Photographic publication on Sale. 

Spectacles, Opera, Field, and Yachting Glasses, Telescopes, Microscopes, and al kinds of 
Optical Goods, Wholesale and Retail. Pure Photographic Chemicals for all the different Processes. 

Agent for Mr. Geo. Wilson's Stereoscopic Views of Scotland, including Staffa and lona, the West 
Highlands, Falls of Clyde, &c. 

Photography. 

Messrs. A. Marion & CO.'S Papers are manufactured expressly for PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PURPOSES; they are bleached by agents altogether inactive with regaid to Photographic 
substances, perfectly homogeneous in their texture, free from all impurities, and are acknowledged 
by the most successful operators to be the best ever made. 

POSITIVE and NEGATIVE, prepared and unprepared. 

HELIO-VELIN, Plain, extra Albumenized, and super*extra ditto. 

POSITIVE, prepared with Serum. 

NEGATIVE, extra sensitive^ Plain, Waxed, and Waxed and Iodized. 

GUMMED and UNGUMMED PAPER and CARDS for Mounting Prooft. 

MOUNTS, on Paper and Card, different shapes and sizes. 

PASSE-PARTOUTS, Card-board and Papier-Torchon, square, oval, and dome shapes. 

SCRAP BOOKS, BLOTTING CASES, FILTERS, (7 sizes), &c. &c. 

' 1^ A Special lilst sent Post Free. 

A Large Assortment of STEREOSCOPES and STEREOSCOPIC^ PICTURES. Monuments, 
Statues, Bas-Relie& ; Groups, coloured and uneoloured. In great variety^ &c. &c. Views of the French 
Exhibition, Crystal Palace, Naples, Spain, Pompeii, Germany, Switzerland, &c., on Paper and Glass. 

PAPtTERIE MARION, 162, REGENT STREET. LONDON, W. 




Wholesale 

ENCMSH, AMERICANA FRENCH OPTICAL & PHOTOGRAPHIC WAREHOUSE 

J. Solomon, 22, Bed Lion Square, London. 



REDUCED PRICE LIST FOR 1868. 



METRE FOB TESTING STRENGTS OF NITRATE BATR,Z^rice 2s. ed. 

Photographic Notes can be obtained of J. Solomon, price 4d. 



COWDEROY'S PATENT INNER FRAME, FOR DARE SLIDES. 



J. Solomon, 22, Bed Lion Square, London, 



This Frame is entirely of Stone, and by the use of it Stains are avoided, Corrosion 

impossible, and true Focus always preserved 

IT IS INDISPENSABLE FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

g^arterSize Is. 6d. I HalfSize 2s. 6d. 

One-Third Size 2s. 6d. | Full Size 3s. 6d. 

2Vjr one only as a Sample^ and send Owtside Measure of Frame required, witk Size Sole for 

taking the Glass. Stone Comers adjusted to Dark Slides, 4d. each. 

Agent for Forrest & Bromley's Vignette Glasses, whieh^an be used with any Prcssure-Frame. 
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